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Clenice  15efore  tfte  atones. 

By  W.  Carew  Hazlitt. 

VEN  the  intelligent  traveller,  who 
disembarks  at  Venice  to-day,  and 
brings  with  him  a  knowledge  that 
the  earliest  history  of  the  Republic 
was  one  of  humble  endeavours,  severe 
trials,  and  slow  evolution  from  barbarism 
and  insignificance  into  wealth,  splendour, 
and  power, — even  such  a  person  as  this 
is  apt  to  form  a  fallacious  estimate  of 
what  Venice  and  the  Venetians  anciently 
were  :  how  far  removed  from  the  picture 
which  fancy  draws  of  them  both  in  their 
prime  of  life,  yet  possessing  within  already  in 
adolescence  all  the  elements  which  made 
them  strong,  and  nearly  all  those  which  took 
that  strength  afterward  away. 

The  Lagoon  has  been  described  as  a  vast 
morass,  of  about  a  hundred  miles  in  circuit, 
irrigated  by  the  sea  through  five  channels  or 
Ports,  namely,  commencing  at  the  eastern 
extremity,  Tre-porti,  S.  Erasmo,  S.  Nicolo. 
Malamocco,  and  Chioggia.  Each  entrance 
or  Port  has,  says  Temanza,  its  own  par- 
ticular lagoon,  which  it  alone  waters  and 
feeds,  and  according  to  the  same  author, 
who  is  seldom  so  imaginative,  the  current 
which  flows  through  the  respective  channels 
has  a  special  colour  or  tint,  which  it  preserves 
with  its  own  individuality,  so  as  to  be  easily 
distinguishable  for  a  considerable  distance. 
Hence  Tre-porti  was  known  as  the  yellow, 
S.  Erasmo  as  the  azure,  S.  Nicolo  as  the 
red,  Malamocco  as  the  green,  and  Chioggia 
as  the  purple.  Such  phenomena  are  far 
from  unusual,  either  where  fresh  and  salt 
water  come  into  contact,  as  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Adige  with  the  Adriatic,  or  even 
vou  XI. 


where  two  rivers  of  different  tidal  and  other 
conditions  meet  (like  the  Ganges  and  the 
Jumna) ;  but  there  is  no  apparent  physical 
agency  by  which  any  permanent  peculiarities 
of  the  kind  could  have  been  produced  at 
Venice  itself. 

It  would  be  of  course  worth  a  good  deal  to 
be  able  to  recall,  even  for  a  few  moments 
(as  it  were)  the  city  and  the  surrounding 
islands,  while  primaeval  types  of  building  still 
abounded,  to  be  enabled  to  approach  within 
sight  of  the  domestic  life  and  housing  of 
the  remote  forefathers  and  foremothers  of 
that  strange  new  tribal  community,  which 
gathered  itself  together  in  the  fifth  century 
on  the  accumulated  silt,  and  there  uncon- 
sciously commenced  a  work  of  preparation  for 
an  inscrutable  future.  Both  body  and  soul, 
mediaeval  Venice  has  disappeared ;  foralthough 
from  local  exigencies  the  modern  city  stands 
approximately  on  the  lines  of  the  ancient, 
yet  politically  and  socially  it  is  not  less 
distinct  from  it  than  the  London  of  to-day 
is  distinct  from  the  London  on  which 
the  eyes  of  the  Norman  first  rested,  or 
than  the  Paris  of  Philip  Augustus  differs 
from  the  place  for  which  the  same  name 
now  passes  current. 

For  a  few  valuable  hints  illustrative  of  the 
subject  we  are  indebted  to  two  of  the  well- 
known  letters  of  Cassiodorus,  written  between 
520  and  523.  The  Minister,  who,  as  Prae- 
fectus  Praetorio,  occupied  a  position  of  the 
highest  dignity  and  authority,  speaks,  in 
one  of  these  addresses  to  the  Maritime 
Tribunes,  of  a  famine  which  had  visited  the 
locality,  and  which  was  averted  by  the 
hberality  of  his  master,  in  allowing  the 
Venetians,  and  perhaps  their  near  neighbours, 
to  apply  to  their  own  use  the  stores  which 
they  had  collected  for  the  royal  larder  or 
wardrobe.  In  the  second  Cassiodorus 
indicates  the  trade  in  salt,  and  the  carrying 
business,  as  two  of  the  staple  industries  of 
the  sea-borderers.  He  refers  to  their  dwell- 
ings, aU  built  alike,  he  reminds  them,  and 
scattered  here  and  there  over  the  wide 
terraqueous  expanse.  He  specifies  their 
method  of  resisting  the  incursions  of  the 
ocean  by  dykes  and  fascines  of  interlaced 
vine-stems ;  and  he  acquaints  us  that  the 
inland  navigation,  when  the  wind  blew 
heavily,  was  conducted  by  means  of  towage. 
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But  unluckily  the  Prefect  of  Theodoric  does 
not  do  what  he  might  so  admirably  and 
graphically  ha\e  done.  He  omits  to  tell  us 
in  what  fashion  their  habitations  were  con- 
structed, what  they  ate  and  drank,  and  what 
they  wore.  Nor  was  it  to  be  expected  that 
Cassiodorus  should  do  anything  of  the  sort. 
The  miracle  is,  and  the  good  fortune  too, 
that,   to   flatter    their   maritime  as  well   as 


general  condition  of  the  islands  was  at  the 
commencement  of  the  sixth  century.  We 
realize  with  his  aid  a  sparse  and  poor  popula- 
tion subsisting  on  its  fisheries  and  salterns, 
and  its  carrying  trade  :  a  society  which,  when 
he  roughly  painted  it,  had  not  yet  had 
sufficient  time  from  the  birth  of  the  settle- 
ment to  rally  sensibly  from  the  involuntary 
brotherhood  wrought  by  a  common  disaster : 
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The  Lagoons  of  Venice  in  the  Middle  Ages. 


perhaps  his  own  literary  vanity,  he  said 
thus  much,  that  he  drew  these  few  sharp 
and  firm  outlines,  leaving  the  rest  to  us ;  for 
of  no  other  medieval  place  can  its  people 
point  to  such  a  vivid  monument. 

Cassiodorus,  however,  casts  some  light  on 
the  scene,  of  which  he  may  not  unreason- 
ably be  taken  to  have  been  an  occasional 
eyewitness,  and  which  preceded  by  so  many 
ages  that  with  which  we  have  grown  familiar. 
His    account   helps  us  to  judge  what  the 


roofs  of  approximately  similar  material  and 
elevation  sheltering  the  heads  of  men  and 
women  in  whose  veins  ran  the  utmost 
diversity  of  blood  :  boats  of  primitive  form 
their  only  machinery  for  traffic,  and  local 
productions  their  only  mediums  for  barter, 
and  probably  their  only  substitute  for  money. 
We  see,  under  imposing  designations  bor- 
rowed from  the  flourishing  period  of  Rome 
by  Romans  in  the  lowest  stage  of  national 
decadence,  a  political  organism  of  the  feeblest 
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and  most  empirical  kind,  yet  maybe  sufificient 
for  the  immediate  needs  of  a  country  too 
young  to  have  franied  for  itself  any  definite 
ideas  of  government,  and  too  full  of  the 
bitter  past,  too  poor  and  too  anxious,  to  have 
any  stomach  for  internal  disagreement. 
Cassiodorus  depicts  the  Republic  of  Venice 
as  it  appeared  to  him  nearly  two  hundred 
years  before  the  choice   of  the  first  Doge. 

We  must  figure  to  ourselves  a  phase  of  life 
not  very  different  from  that  which  we  know 
more  or  less  certainly  to  have  prevailed  at 
this  period,  and  to  have  continued  far  later 
elsewhere  among  free  European  societies :  a 
rude  system  of  warfare,  in  which  the  maturity 
of  the  Roman  discipline  was  altogether  lost, 
and  a  scheme  of  fortification  as  imperfect  and 
barbarous  as  the  architecture  of  the  time. 
The  Venice  with  which  we  are  immediately 
dealing  was,  we  may  feel  sure,  substantially 
similar  to  all  other  coeval  places  with  possi- 
bilities for  the  support  and  protection  of  life 
equally  straitened  ;  and  as  one  stands  on  the 
summit  of  the  Campanile,  one  has  to  substi- 
tute for  the  busy  and  interesting  scene  below 
another,  to  the  anthropological  student  per- 
haps not  greatly  inferior  in  interest,  but,  of 
course,  unspeakably  humbler  and  less  arti- 
ficial :  insulated  clusters  of  huts  or  wig- 
wams composed  of  wood,  thatch,  and  mud, 
within  enclosures  of  wattle,  forming  little 
townships,  of  which  the  indigent  and  scanty 
population  surrounded  themselves,  in  lieu  of 
walls,  with  stockades,  and  waxed  great  and 
powerful  in  spite  of  disunion  within  and 
aggression  without,  by  virtue  of  some  force 
as  mysterious  as  it  was  irresistible. 

There  is  one  point  in  the  second  letter  of 
Cassiodorus,  which  seems  to  demonstrate 
with  tolerable  plainness  the  Prefect's  personal 
knowledge  of  the  customs  and  habits  of 
those,  who  from  first  to  last  made  the  sea 
so  much  their  study  and  their  home.  It  is 
by  no  means  too  much  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  minister  of  Theodoric  had  often  set 
foot  on  the  islands,  and  trodden  Venetian 
soil,  before  Venice  had  afforded  the  faintest 
sign  of  what  she  was  going  to  accomplish  ; 
and  he  may  be  treated  as  the  earliest  of  a 
long  series  of  travellers  who  have  left  behind 
them  a  record  of  their  feelings  and  impres- 
sions. But  it  is  to  the  concluding  sentence 
of  his  epistle  that  we  wished  to  solicit  atten- 


tion, to  the  place  where  he  alludes  to  the 
mariners  having  tBeir  boats,  as  if  they  had 
been  living  creatures,  tethered  to  the  walls  of 
their  dwellings,  ready  for  instantaneous  use. 

Cassiodorus  does  not  specify  what  class  of 
craft  the  Venetian  carriers  employed  to  bring 
up  the  king's  goods  to  Ravenna  or  elsewhere. 
But  whatever  provision  might  be  made  for  a 
service  of  this  kind  outside  the  lagoons,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  necessity  for  resorting  to 
vessels  of  the  shallowest  draught  soon  brought 
into  use  some  prototype  of  the  keelless  gon- 
dola with  its  covered  deck-cabin.  The  nature 
of  the  waters  governed  the  construction  of 
the  vehicle  upon  them  in  the  same  manner 
as  among  the  Hindoos,  who  from  generation 
unto  generation  build  on  the  same  lines 
their  flat-bottomed  dingies  and  penchways  to 
accommodate  the  conditions  of  their  own 
peculiar  river  traffic.  We  see  that  the 
Prefect  alludes  to  the  habit  which  the 
islanders  had  of  mooring  their  boats  to  their 
own  premises  \  but  he  does  not,  of  course, 
help  us  to  understand  how  they  housed  them 
in  a  hard  winter  or  during  disuse,  or  laid 
them  up  for  repairs,  or  what  rudiment  they 
had  of  a  Dock.  From  an  independent  source, 
however,  comes  to  us  an  intimation  of  a  system 
of  primitive  boat- shelters  {cavane)  at  different 
points  along  the  shore.  These  humble  refuges 
were  most  probably  basins  roughly  fashioned 
by  servile  manual  labour  of  embanked 
earthwork,  strengthened  by  piles  and  fascines; 
they  were  to  the  first  Venetians  at  once 
arsenal,  docks,  and  boat-houses.  Temanza 
enumerates  two  or  three,  of  which  the  precise 
situation  is  definable,  and  which  were  sub- 
sequently converted  to  other  purposes ;  and 
it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  at  first  each 
man  built,  mended,  and  painted  for  himself, 
like  the  Red  Indian  and  the  Briton  of  a 
parallel  antiquity. 

The  gondola  seems  to  be  first  mentioned 
by  name  in  1327  ;  but  in  the  tenth  century 
there  were  lintre,  or  small  open  boats  for 
personal  traffic,  and  barche,  which  appear 
to  have  been  larger  craft  for  goods.  A  lintra 
is  specified  as  the  conveyance  in  which  the 
corpse  of  Domenigo  Morosini  was  allowed 
to  drift  from  San  Pietro  di  Castello,  in  or 
about  980,  to  the  water-gate  of  San  Zaccaria 
below  the  Piazzetta.  The  author  of  a  poem  on 
the  Northmen,  Gulielmus  Apulus,  speaks  of 
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being  obliged,  when  he  was  at  Venice  in  the 
eleventh  century,  to  employ  barks  in  his 
excursions ;  and  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
tolerably  ample  facilities  for  locomotion  to 
all  parts  of  the  city,  the  communications  of 
the  islands  with  each  other  must  have  been 
seriously  restricted.  In  Venice  itself  and  its 
suburbs,  horses,  asses,  and  mules  were  ex- 
tensively employed,  and  persons  of  rank  rode 
from  point  to  point.  Temanza  draws  an 
edifying  little  picture  of  the  members  of  the 
Great  Council  coming  to  attend  the  meetings 
on  horseback,  and  fastening  the  animals, 
until  the  sitting  was  over,  to  trees,  and  of  the 
sloughy  state  of  the  thoroughfares  before 
pavements  came  into  vogue,  and  the  quays 
and  canals  were  dressed  with  masonry.  The 
mules  of  which  the  same  author  tells  us, 
were  perhaps  chiefly  used  by  ecclesiastics 
and  ladies  ;  but  the  latter,  and  women  in 
general,  had  recourse  to  pattens  so  con- 
structed as  to  lift  them  out  of  the  mud  and 
the  street  refuse. 

It  comes  after  all  to  this — that,  of  the 
founders  of  Venice,  their  habitations  and 
manners,  we  know  nothing  more  than  is  to 
be  gleaned  from  a  collation  of  Cassiodorus 
with  Temanza  and  one  or  two  other  early 
charts.  Still,  there  is  only  the  obscurity 
which  surrounds  the  beginnings  of  London 
and  Paris,  of  Moscow  and  Berlin ;  and  no 
contemporary  letter-writer  or  mediaeval  carto- 
grapher has  illuminated  the  darkness  for 
these  in  any  manner.  Cassiodorus  these  had 
none. 

The  men  who  founded  Venice  did  their 
grand  work  step  by  step,  adding  and  altering, 
first  of  all,  as  their  wants  dictated  or  their 
means  allowed,  but  ever  slowly  and  of  fore- 
thought, as  if  they  had  the  faculty  of  knowing 
how  long  the  power,  which  they  contributed 
from  life's  end  to  life's  end  to  lift  and  to 
widen,  was  to  be  a  living  fact  in  the  world, 
and  how  durable  correspondingly  it  should 
be  rendered.  Century  after  century,  the 
narrative  penned  by  the  Prefect  of  Theo- 
doric  continued  in  the  main  to  be  a  faithful 
view  of  the  condition  of  the  lagoon  and  its 
colonists.  Only  by  the  most  imperceptible 
degrees  at  first  was  this  haven  of  shelter,  this 
miraculous  sanctuary,  converted  into  a  new 
world's  wonder. 

Before  the  great  fire  of  1106,  many  relics 


of  the  past  or  mechanical  reproductions  of 
ancient  human  dwellings,  agreeably  to  the 
conservative  temper  of  the  Italians,  existed, 
doubtless,  and  so  late  as  1781  the  Casa 
Dandolo,  where  the  crusading  Doge  lived 
in  the  twelfth  century,  is  said  to  have  sur- 
vived. But  when  we  have  exhausted  the 
suggestions  and  twilights  of  the  Gothic 
document  of  523,  there  is  little  enough  to 
assist  us  in  an  inquiry  of  the  present 
character  beyond  analogy  and  conjecture. 

The  plan  of  Venice  published  by  Temanza 
in  1 781,  from  a  MS.  draught  in  the  Marcian 
Museum,  shows,  in  a  certain  measure,  what 
kind  of  aspect  the  Dogado  presented  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  century.  This 
excessively  important  coadjutor  requires  a 
certain  degree  of  caution  in  its  use,  however  ; 
for  it  is  both  imperfect  and  inaccurate.  It 
appears  to  be  an  unrevised  reproduction  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  yet  with  additions,  of 
an  original  design  belonging  to  the  twelfth, 
and  now  unknown.  The  later  artist  has 
inserted  names  and  localities  which  could 
not  have  existed  in  the  prototype,  but  has 
retained  certain  characteristics  which  had 
actually  disappeared  in  his  own  time.  For 
instance,  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  is  repre- 
sented as  walled  round,  while  beyond  the 
Arsenal  occurs  the  hospital  of  the  surgeon 
Gualtieri,  not  erected  till  after  1334,  and  in 
the  direction  of  Chioggia  the  Lova  Fort,  built 
in  1379.  A  large  number  of  churches  and 
secular  edifices  had  then  been  rebuilt  in 
stone,  or  even  possibly  in  marble,  rather  as  a 
precaution  against  fire  than  from  any  argu- 
able taste  for  elegance  or  luxury.  But 
whatever  new  opulence  and  beauty  architec- 
ture might  by  that  time  have  disclosed,  was 
almost  exclusively  reserved  for  God  and  His 
saints.  A  certain  share  of  solicitude  was 
undoubtedly  bestowed  on  rendering  the  walled 
and  fortified  enclosure,  which  comprised  the 
ducal  residence,  with  all  its  appurtenances  and 
muniments,  secure  and  commodious ;  and 
the  bulk  of  the  population  did  what  the  bulk 
of  the  population  did  everywhere  still.  But, 
comparatively  speaking,  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances to  which  the  Republic  owed  herself, 
and  the  original  disparity  of  her  inhabitants, 
with  their  unusually  wide  range  of  callings 
and  associations,  helped  to  influence  the 
development  and  character  of  building,  just 
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as  it  accelerated  the  formation  of  an  orderly 
society  and  a  stable  rule. 

London  and  Paris  have  witnessed  extra- 
ordinary changes;  but  neither  can  for  an 
instant  be  put  in  comparison  in  this  respect 
with  Venice.  The  metamorphosis  which 
the  latter  underwent  at  the  hands  of  its 
makers  is  barely  credible.  Where  the 
incomparable  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  at  present 
lies  before  you,  with  its  princely  colonnades, 
its  dazzling  Basilica,  and  its  wonderful  old 
Campanile,  there  existed  in  the  days  of  which 
we  are  thinking,  a  naked  unpaved  plot  of 
ground,  girt  by  a  massive  and  lofty  wall, 
pierced  with  loops,  and  down  the  centre  ran 
the  stream  Batario  (a  branch  of  the  Rivus 
Altus,  the  Praaltum  of  Livy),  to  its  point  of 
egress  in  the  modern  Rio  di  Palazzo.  At 
the  top,  where  the  Cathedral  now  is,  on  the 
right  and  left  banks  of  the  rivulet,  were  the 
Oratories  or  small  primaeval  churches  of  San 
Teodoro  and  San  Geminiano,  the  former  the 
tutelary  saint  of  a  nation,  which  yet  knew  not 
St.  Mark.  Both  these  of  timber,  with  roofs  of 
straw  thatch,  like  the  savage  heterogeneous 
dweUings  to  be  seen  at  intervals,  some  stand- 
ing apart  within  a  fence  of  wattle  or  fascines 
to  protect  the  property  and  its  tenants  against 
the  sea,  a  more  dangerous  enemy  than  man  ; 
and  for  a  vast  extent  of  time  nothing  more 
hereabout.  No  public  offices,  no  prisons,  no 
monuments,  no  St.  Mark's. 

Although  Heraclia  and  Malamocco  were 
the  earliest  titular  capitals  of  the  Republic, 
we  have  to  look  for  the  oldest  landmarks 
elsewhere,  in  Rialto  itself  and  in  Dorsoduro 
or  the  Giudecca,  where  the  subsoil,  as  the 
ancient  name  proclaims,  was  exceptionally 
solid.  It  requires  a  vigorous  effort  to 
conceive  that  once  the  whole  area  at  present 
occupied  by  the  Piazza,  the  cathedral,  the 
government  buildings,  and  the  palace,  con- 
stituted the  temporalities  and  grounds  of 
the  Abbey  of  San  Zaccaria,  the  first  and  for 
a  long  time  the  only  conventual  institution 
in  Venice.  It  was  established,  and  the 
site  appropriated,  before  the  settlers  in  the 
lagoon  had  had  leisure  to  form  any  plans 
for  the  future,  in  what  was  recognized  as 
the  district  of  Gambarere,  an  appellation 
which  is  familiar  to  the  topographer  from 
certain  localities  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Florence,  and  which  must  have  been  bestowed 


on  this  spot,  and  on  those  other  Tuscans, 
when  they  were  only  the  desolate  resort 
of  the  shrimper. 

The  Abbey  was  probably  almost  coeval 
with  the  church  of  San  Giacomo  di  Rialto, 
which  tradition  asserts  to  have  been  the 
parent  house  of  worship  in  the  Republic. 
The  latter  was  founded  under  the  patronage 
of  four  bishops ;  but  at  Dorsoduro  or  Spina- 
Lunga,  the  Oratory  of  San  Raffaello  was 
erected  by  a  lady  from  Padua,  in  fulfilment 
of  a  vow.  A  slight  chain  of  circumstances 
tempts  one  to  accept  the  conclusion,  that 
two  out  of  the  three  most  venerable  monu- 
ments in  the  city  owed  their  existence  to 
the  same  family  ;  for  Adriana,  the  builder 
of  San  Raffaello,  lived  with  her  husband 
Genusius  and  their  children,  according  to 
Sansovino,  close  by  San  Zaccaria,  and  one  of 
the  daughters  became  abbess  of  that  house. 

We  are  regarding  in  our  mind's  eye  a 
period  almost  prehistoric,  a  city  without 
a  metropolis  or  any  settled  principles  of 
government.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  scan, 
the  vast  though  unproductive  domain  of  San 
Zaccaria  extended,  and  shed  the  gracious 
influence  of  religion  around ;  but  it  was 
gradually  curtailed,  until  the  boundary-line 
of  the  abbey  lay  at  some  distance  from  the 
Riva  side  of  the  Rio  di  Palazzo.  If  its 
proportions  grew  less  ample,  its  opulence, 
sanctity,  and  political  influence  steadily 
increased ;  it  was  more  than  once  rebuilt ; 
holy  relics  from  all  parts  found  their  way  into 
its  sanctuary ;  and  no  foreigner  who  visited 
the  city  omitted  a  pilgrimage  to  a  spot  so 
wealthy,  and  so  rich  in  historical  associations. 
From  its  convenient  vicinity  to  the  palace,  San 
Zaccaria  was  constantly  honoured  by  the 
presence  of  the  chief  magistrate,  who  reached 
it  by  passing  out  of  the  gate  near  the  site  of 
the  modern  entrance  to  the  Inner  Court,  and 
crossing  the  Ponte  della  Paglia;  it  was  to 
Venice  in  feudal  times  much  what  the  Palace 
and  Abbey  of  Westminster  were  to  each  other; 
and  on  the  roll  of  its  superiors  were  to  be 
seen  the  names  of  the  most  illustrious  families 
and  the  daughters  of  Doges. 

Then,  even  when  the  great  abbey  was  no 
longer  what  it  had  been  remembered  in 
territorial  importance,  the  ground  which  it 
had  vacated  remained  during  ages  open  or 
thinly  inhabited. 
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Where  the  brick  Campanile  raises  itself 
up  against  the  sky,  a  huge  elder  once 
spread  its  branches.  At  San  Salvatore 
the  arms  of  a  luxuriant  fig  were  in  the 
old  time  used  for  tethering  horses  ;  and  many 
trees  grew  in  the  Merceria,  where,  however, 
as  the  traffic  increased,  no  stray  beasts  were 
permitted.  Even  the  Grand  Canal,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  originally  branched  off 
from  the  Adige,  not  far  from  its  outfall, 
was  unknown  under  such  a  name.  At  the 
very  first  outset,  it  was  the  R'ivus  Altus, 
which  ran  like  a  girdle  round  the  cluster 
of  islands,  which  we  only  identify  as 
Venice,  unconscious  of  being  destined  to 
give  its  name  first  to  a  township,  then  to 
a  bridge,  and  finally  to  the  square  on 
which  that  bridge  abuts — the  Piazza  of 
San  Jacopo.  For  even  in  the  early  middle 
ages  it  was  called  Canale  della  Zirada  as  far 
as  San  Andrea,  and  Basinaco  or  Businaco, 
as  far  as  San  Benedetto,  while  the 
Canale  della  Zecca,  an  arm  of  this  same 
Rivus  Altus  on  the  other  side,  would  only 
have  been  recognised  as  the  Canale  Vigano  ; 
and  the  site  of  the  Rialto  was  occupied  by 
no  marvellous  piece  of  masonry,  by  not  so 
much  as  a  timber  Bridge  of  Money — even  that 
had  not  yet  come — but  by  a  rude  structure, 
which  is  mentioned  as  a  kind  of  pontoon 
resting  on  barges.  A  person  had  only  to 
thread  a  few  tortuous  lanes  in  any  direction 
to  find  himself  in  the  open  country,  among 
plantations,  in  a  wood,  or  on  the  skirts  of  a 
morass.  Much  of  Venice  overlies  the  frown- 
ing cypress-grove,  the  sunlit  pasture,  the 
dense  coppice,  and  the  bog;  so  late  as  a.d. 
982,  San  Giorgio  Maggiore  (or  the  island 
of  cypresses,  as  it  is  named  in  a  medieval 
plan),  directly  facing  the  Piazzetta,  had  no 
inhabitants  and  no  abbey,  merely  a  vineyard 
and  a  windmill.  The  twelfth  century  map  of 
Temanza  shows  nothing  there  but  a  church 
of  primitive  fabric,  though  of  large  dimen- 
sions, with  a  Campanile,  which  is  probably  a 
copyist's  addition  ;  and,  in  spite  of  continual 
drainage  and  enclosure,  we  become  aware 
that  the  salterns  and  fish-ponds  remained 
at  Chioggia,  and  in  many  other  outlying 
portions  of  the  Dogado,  for  centuries,  the 
former  constituting  a  large  source  of  income 
to  the  proprietors,  who,  if  they  did  not  work 
them,  let  them  on  lease  at  a  royalty ;  though 


some,  as  the  terms  of  the  Loan  of  1187 
establish,  were  public  property,  and  contri- 
buted to  swell  the  national  revenue. 

Sundry  entries  in  the  archives  of  the 
Republic,  from  11 70  downward,  point  to  dis- 
putes and  legislative  interference,  in  the 
interest  of  health  and  general  convenience, 
in  connection  with  the  piscine  or  fish-ponds, 
of  which  the  owners  sometimes  resisted  the 
adoption  of  sanitary  measures  on  the  part 
of  Government  officials.  It  is  more  than 
possible  that  these  stagnant  pools  of  water 
experienced  organic  pollution,  as  anything 
less  serious  would  scarcely  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  authorities.  The  question 
of  sewage  was  one  which  never  entered  into 
the  thoughts  of  the  Venetians.  Nor  does 
the  Italian  to  this  hour  concern  himself 
with  it.  The  canals  received  all.  During 
fourteen  centuries  the  daily  needs  of  a  great 
city,  and  every  species  of  rubbish  and  offal, 
have  been  committed  to  the  assimilating 
agency  of  the  sea  and  its  omnivorous  free- 
holders. 

(To  be  continued.) 


lontion  (ZBpisones: 

No.  I. — The  Folk-moot  at  Westminster. 


T  may  perhaps  be  remembered  that 
a  few  weeks  ago  I  suggested  in  the 
columns  of  the  Athejtceimi  that 
there  existed  some  historical  evi- 
dence of  the  survival  of  the  primitive  folk- 
moot  at  Westminster.  My  observations  were 
to  some  extent  controverted  at  the  time,  and 
some  interesting  correspondence  which  passed 
between  me  and  one  or  two  students  inte- 
rested in  the  subject  has  led  me  to  carry  my 
researches  a  little  further  than  I  at  first 
thought  was  possible.  The  result  of  these 
researches  I  now  propose  to  state,  and  I 
think  I  shall  be  able  to  give  some  important 
particulars  as  to  the  continuance  of  archaic 
customs  at  Westminster  during  times  when 
under  the  Plantagenet  rule  the  nation  was 
fast  progressing  into  the  position  of  a  power- 
ful European  kingdom.     The  subject  is  in- 
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teresting  from  the  light  it  throws  upon  early 
constitutional  history,  and  though  the  facts  are 
not  altogether  unknown,  they  are  at  all  events 
sufficiently  scattered  to  have  eluded  the  vigi- 
lant researches  of  such  a  master  as  Dr.  Stubbs. 
The  question  as  to  why  the  Parliament 
should  meet  at  Westminster,  and  not  in 
London,  has  not  yet  been  dealt  with  ade- 
quately, nor  has  the  significance  of  the  fact 
been  pointed  out.  In  other  European 
countries,  the  practice  for  the  national  as- 
semblies to  meet  in  the  capital  is  almost 
universal.  In  Venice,  the  seat  of  government 
was  connected  with  the  palace  of  the  Doges. 
In  Edinburgh,  the  old  Parliament  House  is 
within  the  boundaries  of  Edinburgh  castle. 
The  Tower  of  London,  however,  stands  un- 
connected with  the  constitutional  life  of  the 
nation.  Built  by  an  alien  sovereign,  upon  a 
spot  unhallowed  by  the  existence  of  any 
previous  work  of  defence,  the  Tower  of 
London  has  no  history  which  links  it,  like 
some  of  the  other  great  castles  of  England 
made  known  to  us  by  Mr,  Clark,  with  the 
institutions,  laws,  and  customs  of  the  baronial 
estate,  or  it  might  be  the  shire,  wapentake, 
rape,  or  hundred,  of  which  it  was  the  defence.* 
It  was,  in  fact,  an  innovation  by  the  Norman 
Conqueror,  and  not  a  continuation  of  old 
facts  by  William,  King  of  the  English.  And 
hence  it  never  became  the  centre  of  constitu- 
tional life,  which  flowed  uninterruptedly  from 
Saxon  times  through  all  the  disturbing  ele- 
ments of  Norman  sovereignty.  It  is  worth 
while  dwelling  a  little  upon  this  point,  because 
it  marks  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  folk-moot  at  Westminster,  and  in  that 
wider  history  which  the  subject  illustrates. 
William  desired  to  be  considered  as  the 
legitimate  heir  of  the  Confessor  rather  than 
as  the  conqueror  of  his  kingdom.  This  policy, 
says  Mr.  Clark, 

is  particularly  evident  in  the  sites  of  the  castles. 
When  circumstances  absolutely  required  it,  an  entirely 
new  position  was  selected,  but  this  was  extremely  rare, 
and  probably  did  not  occur  in  half-a-dozen  instances,  if 
indeed  in  more  than  London  and  Richmond.  Usually 
it  was  found  that  the  English  lord  had  attached  to  his 
estate  an  earthwork,  upon  which  he  and  his  ancestors 
had  lived  for  centuries,  which  was  identified  with  the 
estate  or  district,  and  regarded  with  respect  and  confi- 
dence by  the  surrounding  tenantry.f 

*  Clark's  Mediaz<al  Military  Architecture  in  Eng- 
land, l,  p.  3. 
\  Jbid,,  p.  44. 


Now  all  this  bears  very  significantly  upon 
the  position  of  the  Tower  of  London  in 
English  constitutional  history.  Its  roots 
did  not  penetrate  deep  enough,  and  com- 
manding as  it  is,  it  must  stand  aside  for 
other  places  of  more  hallowed  note.  Bay- 
nard  Castle  may  have  been  the  Anglo-Saxon 
centre  of  political  life,  and  indeed  its  later 
history  points  very  significantly  to  such  an 
origin.  Again,  we  know  that  Leadenhall 
and  Blackfriars  were  occasionally  the  place 
of  meeting  of  the  Parliament  of  the  nation. 
But  these  incidents  in  the  history  of  London 
are  few  and  far  between,  and  do  not  stand 
out  prominently.  The  Tower  of  London 
usurped  the  military  importance  of  the  city, 
and  hence  drove  away  also  the  political 
importance. 

But  if  the  Tower  of  London  does  not 
take  us  back  to  times  hallowed  by  the  old 
life  of  the  people,  a  spot  near  Paul's  Cross, 
which  the  citizens  knew  as  the  meeting-place 
of  their  "  folk-moot,"*  does  so.  Now  it  is  a 
question  well  worth  considering :  what  was 
the  significance  of  this  London  folk-moot  ? 
It  never  rose  to  power  in  the  London  muni- 
cipal system,  passing  its  archaic  forms  and 
ceremonies  into  the  forms  and  ceremonies  ot 
municipal  life,  and  I  have  suggested  else- 
where, that  the  probable  reason  of  this  was 
the  existence  of  a  stronger  municipal  system, 
derived  from  the  Roman  citizenship  of 
London,  t  But  there  is  another  view  of  the 
question.  Was  this  London  folk-moot  origi- 
nally or  at  any  time  a  meeting,  not  incidental 
to  the  municipality,  but  to  the  nation — was  it 
a  meeting  of  the  national  folk-moot  ?  The 
share  it  took  in  the  election  of  Stephen  and 
Maud  as  sovereigns  of  the  kingdom  certainly 
lends  colour  to  this  latter  suggestion,^  and  its 
power  may  have  passed  away  with  these  dying 
efforts.  But  whatever  may  be  the  true  history 
of  the  London  folk-moot,  it  died  away  with 
the  political  development  of  the  sovereign 
power,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  chief  aids  to 
its  decease  was  the  vigorous  power  longtr 
upheld  by  the  folk-moot  at  Westminster. 

*  Liber  Cnstumarum,  pp.  338,  339  :  "  in  qua  qui- 
dem  placea  major  et  communitas  istius  civitatis  debenl 
et  Solent  tenere  curiam  suam,  qua;  dicitur  '  Folkmot.'  ' 

f  In  a  paper  read  before  the  London  and  Middle- 
sex Archaeological  Society,  on  20th  November,  18S4. 

X  These  are  discifssed  ante,  vol.  vii.,  p.  249,  where 
the  important  details  are  set  out. 
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All  English  constitutional  life  is  derived 
from  times  when  England  was  split  up  into 
petty  kingdoms,  and  Mr.  Kemble  has  pre- 
served for  us  a  record  of  many  of  the  meeting- 
places  of  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  witenagemot.*  One 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  places  was 
"  Clofesho,"  and  considerable  discussion  has 
taken  place  as  to  its  exact  locality.  Dr.  Stubbs, 
in  suggesting  the  reasons  which  may  have  led 
to  the  ultimate  distinction  of  Westminster  as 
the  meeting-place  of  the  national  assembly,  a 
distinction  which  dates  not  from  William  the 
Norman,  but  from  Edward  the  Confessor, 
point*;  out  the  gradual  growth  of  national 
sentiment  which  typifies  the  continuity  of 
national  life,  and  adds  this  important  sugges- 
tion :  "  It  is  possible  that  under  the  new 
name  of  Westminster  were  hidden  some  of 
the  traditions  of  the  old  English  places  of 
councils,  of  Chelsea,  or  even  of  the  lost  Clo- 
vesho."t  I  should  like  to  substitute  for  the 
qualification  of"  possible"  that  of  " probable. " 
AssembUes  were  held  at  Clovesho,  in  a.d. 
742,  747,  803,  804,  824,  and  825,  and  at 
Chelsea,  (Cealchy^)  in  a.d.  799,  815,  996. 
Mr.  Kemble  decides  Clovesho  to  be  in 
Gloucester,!  but  it  is  singular  that  the  docu- 
ment he  specially  relies  upon  for  evidence  of 
this  relates  to  a  trial  for  lands  in  Gloucester- 
shire, wherein  the  whole  business  appertained 
to  Westminster.  The  council  is  that  of  804, 
and  was  held  *'  in  loco,  qui  dicitur  Clofeshoh, 
cum  libris  et  ruris,  id  est,  set  Westmynster."§ 
These  councils  were  held  during  the  supre- 
macy of  Mercia,  and  though  we  cannot  go  any 
further  in  the  identification  of  Clovesho,  the 
archaic  place  of  meeting,  with  Westminster,  the 
historical  place  of  meeting,  it  is  worth  while 
drawing  attention  to  the  curious  facts  which 
to  some  extent  connect  the  two  places. 

The  first  important  point  to  notice  about 
Westminster  itself  is  the  existence  of  a  "  Tot- 
hill"  there.  It  survives  now  in  the  name  Tothill 
Street.  Mr.  Loftie  describes  it  as  a  slight 
eminence  rising  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness 
of  marsh,  and  upon  which  the  old  road,  the 
Watling  Street,  ran  to  the  water's  edge.ll     The 

*  Saxons  tJi  England,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  241 — 261. 

f  Constitutional  History  of  England,  iii.,  382. 

j  Saxons  in  England,  ii.,  p.  191,  note. 

§  Mr.  W.  de  Gray  Birch  says  of  this,  "probably 
Westbury,  co.  Gloucester; "  but  there  is  no  evidence  be- 
yond conjecture.   See  Cai-tulariuni  Saxonicum,  p.  438, 

II  Ilistoiy  of  London,  ii ,  34. 


significance  of  this  name  as  indicating  an 
early  settlement,  has  been  discussed  in  Notes 
and  Queries  (2nd  ser.,  vol.  viii.,  et  segq.),  and 
in  Mr.  Streatfeild's  Lincolnshire  and  the  Danes, 
p.  no;  and  there  is  some  considerable 
authority  for  supposing  it  a  sign  of  Danish 
influence. 

We  now  come  to  the  **  moot,"  and  the  pecu- 
liar form  in  which  it  has  survived  at  West- 
minster. The  first  tradition  we  get  of  a  king's 
palace  at  Westminster  is  in  connection  with 
the  Danes.  They  were  at  large  in  Middlesex, 
says  Mr.  Loftie,  and  London  Wall  kept  them 
out  of  the  city,  but  there  was  nothing  to 
withstand  them  on  Thorney.*  Professor 
Worsaae  has  described  the  traces  of  influence 
which  the  Danes  have  left  upon  the  topogra- 
phy of  London,t  but  if  I  mistake  not,  he 
has  left  out  of  consideration  one  of  the  most 
lasting  of  their  memorials.  One  of  the  most 
important  duties  of  the  old  assemblies  was 
the  election  of  the  monarch.  It  was  practised 
by  the  Anglo-Saxon  Witenagemot.  But  in 
Denmark  it  took  a  special  form.  The  election 
of  a  king  of  Denmark  was  in  ancient  times 
commonly  held  in  this  solemn  manner  :  As 
many  of  the  nobles  as  were  senators,  and  had 
power  to  give  their  votes,  agreed  upon  some 
convenient  place  in  the  fields,  where,  seating 
themselves  in  a  circle  upon  so  many  great 
stones,  they  gave  their  votes.  This  done, 
they  placed  their  newly-elected  monarch 
upon  a  stone  higher  than  the  rest,  either  in 
the  middle  of  the  circle  or  at  some  small 
distance  at  one  side,  and  saluted  him  king.J 
Now  I  am  going  to  suggest  that  a  convenie?it 
place  in  the  fields  was  found  at  Thorney,  and 
that  it  has  by  a  series  of  circumstances,  not 
quite  clear  by  historical  documents,  though 
sufficiently  so  by  archaeological  sequence, 
been  continued  at  Westminster,  which  has 
ever  since  been  a  convenient  place  for  the 
historical  parUaments  of  the  realm.  Of 
course,  the  election  of  kings  in  England  at  a 
stone  is  not  unknown  to  history.  There  was 
the  "king's  stone,"  at  Kingston,  in  Surrey;  and 
the  Scottish  stone,  at  Scone,  and  the  Irish 
stone,  at  Tara,  will  at  once  occur  to  the 
reader  as  the  parallels  in  the  other  kingdoms 
of  Great  Britain. 

*  Jbid.,  35- 

f  Account  of  Danes  and  Nonuegians  tit  England. 

\  See  my  Fiimitive  Folk-tnoots,  p.  33,  et  seqq. 
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We  are  now  in  a  position  to  inquire  whether, 
having  in  view  the  undoubted  Danish  influ- 
ence at  Westminster,  having  also  in  view  the 
old  mode  of  electing  the  monarch  in  Denmark, 
there  is  anything  in  the  history  of  West- 
minster which  may  fairly  be  considered  a 
survival  of  these  early  Danish  times,  and 
whether  we  have  not  thereby  gained  some 
information  about  the  folk-moot,  at  West- 
minster ?     Stow  says  : — 

At  the  upper  end  of  Westminster  Hall  was  a 
long  marble  stone  of  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  three 
feet  in  breadth ;  and  there  also  was  a  marble  chair 
where  the  kings  of  England  formerly  sat  at  their 
coronation  dinners,  and  at  other  solemn  times  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  This  was  afterwards  built  over  by 
the  two  Courts  of  Chancery  and  King's  Bench. 

Here  we  have,  I  think,  the  stone  chair 
upon  which,  in  old  days,  the  kings  were 
elected,  and  which,  being  covered  by  West- 
minster Hall,  has  been  lost  sight  of  by  his- 
torians. Of  the  stone  itself  we  have  not 
very  much  information.  In  the  first  place 
let  us  note  that  it  was  not  usual  to  have  stone 
seats  in  great  halls,  as  it  is  important  to  know 
that  the  Westminster  stone  was  there  not  as 
a  part  of  the  ordinary  furniture  of  the  king's 
palace,  but  as  something  which  had  been 
handed  down  with  the  place  and  its  traditions, 
and  had,  therefore,  held  its  own  against  the 
more  general  practice  of  the  age.  Turner,  in 
his  Domestic  Architecture  of  Englafid,  points 
out  the  extremely  rude  construction  of  the 
seats  in  the  royal  castles,  and  quotes  items 
from  the  accounts  in  the  time  of  Richard  I., 
of  payments  to  carpenters  for  sawing  trunks 
of  trees,  and  shaping  the  planks  into  tables.* 

*  See  vol.  i.,  p.  98,  where  there  is  an  engraving  ot 
the  back  of  the  coronation  chair.  It  will  also  be 
curious  to  note  that  as  time  went  on  the  marble  chair 
at  Westminster  became  covered  with  tapestries  and 
such  like  material.  At  the  coronation  of  Edward  III. 
the  ornaments  for  the  royal  seat  were  as  follows  : — 
Item,  for  ornaments  for  the  King's  seat ;  viz. ,  cloth 
of  gold  andTurkey  silk  .  4cloths  containing  3o|eIls .  . 
The  same  day,  for  the  back  of  the  same,  to  preserve 
it  from  the  humidity  of  the  wall  ...  24  ells  of  linen 
The  same  day,  for  a  veil,  on  the  side  of  the  King's 

seat,  cloth  of  gold  on  linen 12  cloths 

The  same  day,  to   place  under  the  King  sitting,  2 

pieces  of  velvet  containing 14  ells 

The  same  day,  cushions  of  samite  for  the  same,  3 
cushions. — This  is  taken  from  the  rolls  preserved 
in  the  Augmentation  Office  relating  to  the  coro- 
nation of  Edward  III.,  quoted  in  Brayley  and 
Britton's  ^«r.  Fal.  of  West.,  145. 


Some  remarkable  legal  customs  were 
enacted  at  this  stone  in  Westminster  Hall, 
all  of  which  prove  it  to  be  the  centre  of  a 
traditional  history  which  had  become  en- 
grafted on  to  the  legal  formulae  of  later  days. 
Mr.  Sergeant  Pulling,  in  his  History  of  the 
Coifi^.  84),  says  that, 

at  this  marble  stone  divers  matters  of  importance 
used  to  be  transacted,  the  swearing-in  of  high 
officers,  etc.  Henry  de  Cliff  was  so  sworn  as  Master 
of  the  Rolls  in  1325. 

From  Brayley  and  Britton's  Aficient  Palace 
of  Westminster^  p.  96,  we  learn  that  the 
Placita  Roll  of  34  Ed.  I.  records  that 
WiUiam  de  Brewes,  having  insulted  Roger  de 
Huxham,  the  justice  appointed  to  determine 
a  dispute  between  him  and  his  wife,  and  being 
arraigned  before  the  king,  it 

was  decreed  by  the  King  and  Council  that  the 
aforesaid  William  should  proceed  unattired,  bare- 
headed and  holding  a  torch  in  his  hand,  from  the 
King's  bench  in  Westminster  Hall,  during  full  court, 
to  the  Exchequer,  and  there  ask  pardon  of  the 
aforesaid  Roger,  and  make  an  apology  for  his 
trespass. 

A  curious  print  in  Brayley's  Londiniana,  i., 
p.  209,  is  called  Westminster  Hall  in  Term 
Time.  It  exhibits,  on  the  western  side,  the 
Side  Bar,  at  which  certain  formal  motions 
were  accustomed  to  be  made;  and  although 
the  practice  is  now  different,  the  phrase  Side 
Bar  motions  is  still  used  professionally. 

But  the  most  important  fact  connected  with 
the  legal  history  of  Westminster  Stone  is  that 
it  gave  the  name  to,  and  was  the  original  place 
of  sitting  for,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 
Mr,  Foss,  in  his  paper  on  the  Legal  History 
of  Westminster  Hall  in  the  volume  on  Old 
London^  1867,  says  : — 

The  magnum  Bancum  was  at  the  upper  end,  where 
the  steps  now  are.  Here  the  Chancellor  sat  in  his 
marble  chair,  which  was  afterwards  {cir.  1400)  covered 
over  by  the  Courts  of  Chancery  on  the  right,  and 
King's  Bench  on  the  left ;  these  divided  the  space 
between  them,  and  were,  until  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  mere  open  platforms  raised  above  the  floor  of 
the  hall.  There  is  a  curious  print  representing  the 
interior  of  the  hall  {cir.  1735)  and  entitled  "  Law  is  a 
bottomless  Pit,"  which  shows  this  arrangement  and 
group  of  loiterers  on  the  floor  of  the  hall. 

Dugdale,  in  his  Origines  Juridiciales,  p.  37> 
says  : — 

The  place  where  the  Lord  Chancellor  anciently  sate 
and  held  his  court,  was  at  the  upper  end  of  West- 
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minster  Hall,  at  that  long  marble  table  which  is 
theire  situate  (though  now  covered  with  the  courts 
there  erected)  whereunto  are  five  or  six  steps  of  ascent. 
For  in  36  Ed.  III.,  when  Simon  Langham  was 
made  lord  Chancellor,  he  placed  himself  in  the  marble 
chair,  wherein'the  chancellors  used  to  sit,  and  sealed 
patents,  which  marble  chair  to  this  day  remaineth, 
being  fixt  to  the  wall  there  over  against  the  middle  of 
that  marble  table. 

The  Court  of  King's  Bench  was,  we  know, 
the  court  where  the  king,  carrying  out  the 
oldest  functions  of  English  kingship,  sat  as 
judge ;  and  in  the  history  of  the  King's 
Bench  we  have  a  most  important  link  between 
archaic  and  historical  times.  The  formula 
of  summons  "  in  banco  regis  "  still  is  "before 
the  King  himself." 

Now  these  facts  would  of  themselves,  I 
venture  to  think,  go  far  towards  establishing 
my  proposition  that  in  the  marble  chair  at 
Westminster  Hall  we  have  one  of  those  an- 
cient stones  which  marked  the  site  of  a  folk- 
moot  in  archaic  times.  But  some  of  the 
coronation  rites  enacted  at  this  very  stone 
absolutely  carry  us  back  to  those  ceremonies, 
which  we  have  noted  as  incidental  to  Danish 
monarchical  elections. 

Dennis,  in  his  Key  to  the  Regalia,  p.  9, 
says  : — 

The  King  being  conducted  through  the  Hall  is 
seated  in  a  chair  of  state,  placed  on  a  platform 
raised  on  the  seite  of  the  Courts  of  Chancery  and 
King's  Bench,  the  enclosures  for  which  are  removed, 
and  on  the  very  spot  where  his  representatives  ad- 
minister justice  and  decree  equity,  the  sovereign  first 
presents  himself  to  his  liege  subjects. 

This  was  the  custom  in  late  years,  but  its 
very  significance  suggests  a  more  important 
earlier  history. 

Dean  Stanley  says  in  his  Memorials  of 
Westmhister,  pp.  49-50  : — 

In  Westminster  itself,  by  a  usage  doubtless  dating 
back  from  a  very  early  period,  the  Kings,  before  they 
passed  from  the  Palace  to  the  Abbey,  were  lifted  to  a 
marble  seat,  twelve  feet  long  and  three  feet  broad, 
placed  at  the  upper  end  of  Westminster  Hall,  and 
called,  from  this  peculiar  dignity,  "The  King's 
Bench."  * 

But  the  true  source  of  the  information 
thus  so  graphically  and  succinctly  put,  is 
Arthur  Taylor,  in  his  Glory  of  Regality, 
1820,  who  has  collected  from  the  chronicles 
all  that  is  to  be  gleaned  about  the  curious 
connection  between  the  stone  bench  in  West- 

*  I  may  refer  also  to  Dart's  Westmonasteriunty 
vol.  i.,  pp.  56,  62. 


minster  Hall  and  the  coronation  ceremonies. 
From  this  work  we  learn  that  Henry  VII. 
was  to  come  on  the  morning  of  his  coro- 
nation "  from  his  chambre  into  Westminster 
Hall  where  he  shall  sitt,  under  clothe  of 
estate,  in  the  marble  chaire."  Richard  III., 
say  Speed  and  Stow,  upon  the  25th  June, 
went  in  great  pomp  into  Westminster  Hall, 
and  there,  in  the  King's  Bench  Court,  took 
his  seat.  The  Chronicle  of  Croylafid,  in  re- 
cording the  same  occurrence,  says  that,  "  se 
apud  magnam  aulam  Westmonasterii  in 
cathedram  marmoream  immisit."  Grafton 
says  that  the  King — 

came  downe  out  of  the  white  hall  into  the  great 
hall  at  Westminster,  and  went  directly  to  the  Kinge's 
Benche. 

Hall  says  that  Katharine,  Queen  of  Henry 
v.,  after  her  coronation,  was 

conveighed  into  Westminster  hal,  and  ther  sat  in 
the  throne  at  the  table  of  marble  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  hal. 

Richard  II.,  arriving  at  the  palace  from  the 
Tower,  entered  the  hall,  and 

ad  altam  mensam  marmoream  in  eadem  aula  accedens. 

We  have  some  evidence  that  this  monarch 
used  the  marble  chair  as  his  throne  on  state 
occasions.  In  the  contest  between  him  and 
the  barons  we  read  that  the  barons  assem- 
bled at  Westminster  with  their  retainers,  and 
when  the  king  made  his  appearance,  they, 

as  scone  as  they  had  sight  of  him,  made  to  him  their 
humble  obeisance,  and  went  foorth  till  they  came  to 
the  nether  steps  going  vp  to  the  King's  seat  of  state, 
where  they  made  their  second  obeisance.* 

Now  all  these  facts  about  the  English 
coronation  and  regal  stone-chair  at  West- 
minster receive  additional  light,  if  I  mistake 
not,  from  the  well-known  use  of  the  corona- 
tion stone  of  Scone,  brought  from  Scotland  by 
Edward  I.  Why  should  Edward  I.  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  secure  it,  and  bring  it  to 
London  ?  It  is  answered  that  he  wished  to 
destroy  the  Scottish  kingdom,  and  this  stone 
was  held  in  great  reverence  by  the  Scots,  and 
its  loss  foretold  the  downfall  of  their  monarchy. 

Thus  Hemingford  says  : — 

In  returning  by  Scone,  [the  king]  ordered  that  stone 
in  which,  as  has  been  said,  the  kings  of  the  Scots 
were  wont  to  be  placed  at  their  coronation,  to  be  taken 
and  carried  to  London,  as  a  sign  that  the  kingdom  had 
*  See  Brayley  and  Britton's  Atic.  Pal.  of  West- 
minster,  p.  271,  quoting  Holinshed,  ii.,  787. 
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qeen  conquered  and  resigned — in  signum  regni  con- 
questi  et  resignati.* 

And  another  chronicler,  William  Rishanger, 
records  that  Edward  I.,  on  his  return  from 
the  north, 

passed  by  the  abbey  of  Scone,  where  having  taken 
away  the  stone  which  the  kings  of  Scotland  were  wont 
at  the  time  of  their  coronation  to  use  for  a  throne, 
carried  it  to  Westminster,  directing  it  to  be  made  the 
chair  of  the  priest  celebrant  [celebrantium  cathedram 
sacerdotum]. — Chron.,  p.  163. 

Accordingly  when  the  stone  arrived  in 
London  it  was  enclosed  in  a  wooden  frame- 
work in  the  form  of  a  chair,  and  has  thus 
remained  to  the  present  day. 


The  Coronation  Chair  in  Westminster  Abhey. 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  it  was 
no  intention  of  the  English  monarch  to  make 
the  Scottish  stone  the  coronation  stone  of 
England,  and  if  there  were  one  already  at 
Westminster  Hall,  as  we  have  found  the  evi- 
dence to  prove,  it  is  quite  clear  that  there 
would  be  no  reason  for  such  a  proposal.  In 
the  treaty  with  Scotland,  under  Edward  II., 
made  at  Northampton,  one  of  the  stipulations 
was   that   the  ancient  coronation  stone  was 


to  be  given  up,  but  we  are  told  by  the  Chro- 
nicle of  Lanercost,  p.  261,  "The  people  of 
London  would  by  no  means  whatever  allow 
it  to  depart  from  themselves."  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  peculiar  sacredness  of  the 
Scottish  stone  had  gained  ground  in  London, 
and  it  appears  to  me  that,  in  transferring  the 
coronation  ceremony  to  this  stone,  the  older 
stone  in  Westminster  Hall  has  become 
entirely  obscured,  though  not  without  first 
securing  something  like  a  lineal  succession  of 
the  ancient  practice  of  crowning  the  English 
monarch  at  the  meeting  of  folk-moot. 

G.  L.  GOMME. 


Cfie  ^torp  of  3lo6n0on's 
Dictionary* 

By  Henry  B.  Wheatley,  F.S.A. 
HE  story  of  Johnson's  Dictionary  is 
no  new  story,  and  I  have  no  fresh 
discovery  to  divulge ;  but  still  it  is 
one  that  will  bear  retelling,  and  all 
the  more  I  think  this  because  certain  writers 
have  ventured  to  express  the  opinion  that 
Samuel  Johnson  was  not  particularly  well 
equipped  for  his  self-imposed  task,  and  that 
the  English  Dictionary  is  not  such  a  very 
wonderful  work  after  all.  These  writers  are 
perhaps  scarcely  worthy  of  notice,  but  it  is 
something  more  serious  when  an  author  of 
the  rank  of  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  writes  as 
follows  : — "  Seven  years  were  devoted  to  the 
Dictionary,  which,  whatever  its  merits,  could 
be  a  book  only  in  the  material  sense  of  the 
word,  and  was,  of  course,  destined  to  be 
soon  superseded."  This  is  said  of  a  book 
which  is  full  of  life  breathed  into  it  by  its 
maker,  and  which,  if  it  is  superseded,  was 
certainly  not  superseded  soon. 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  set  down  the  three  grand  characteristics  of 
the  book  which  distinguish  it  from  all  other 
dictionaries  that  preceded  it. 

I.  It  was  the  first  English  dictionary  that 
could  in  any  way  be  considered  as  a  standard, 
all  its  predecessors  being  mere  lists  of  words 
in  comparison.  For  a  century  at  least  literary 
men  had  been  sighing  for  some  standard,  and 
Johnson   did   what    Dryden,    Waller,   Pope, 


Chron.,  quoted  by  Skene,  Coronation  Stone,  p.  ii.       Swift,  and  Others  had  only  talked  about 
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II.  In  this  dictionary  the  meanings  of 
words  were,  for  the  first  time,  fully  illustrated 
by  well-selected  authorities. 

III.  The  definitions  are  full,  clear,  and 
above  all  praise  for  their  happy  illustration 
of  the  meaning  of  words.  These  can  never 
be  superseded,  and  the  instances  in  which 
Johnson's  successors  have  been  able  to  im- 
prove upon  his  work  in  this  respect  are 
singularly  few.  That  he  had  no  assistance 
from  his  predecessors  in  this  most  important 
part  of  a  lexicographer's  work  will  be  seen  by 
a  casual  reference  to  the  earlier  dictionaries. 

Johnson  was  one  day  sitting  in  Robert 
Dodsley's  shop  when  the  bookseller  took 
occasion  to  observe  that  a  dictionary  of  the 
English  language  would  be  a  work  that  would 
be  well  received  by  the  public.  Johnson  caught 
at  the  idea,  but  after  a  pause  said,  "I  believe 
I  shall  not  undertake  it."  A  few  years  after 
the  publication  of  the  great  work,  he  said  to 
Boswell,  "  Dodsley  first  mentioned  to  me  the 
scheme  of  an  English  dictionary,  but  I  had 
long  thought  of  it." 

Dodsley  took  great  interest  in  the  progress 
of  the  work  he  had  suggested,  and  he  appears 
to  have  supplied  Johnson  with  those  collec- 
tions of  Pope  which  are  referred  to  in  the 
Pla7i,  where  we  read,  "  Many  of  the  writers 
whose  testimonies  will  be  alleged  were  selected 
by  Mr.  Pope,  of  whom  I  may  be  justified  in 
affirming  that  were  he  still  alive,  solicitous  as 
he  was  for  the  success  of  this  work,  he  would 
not  be  displeased  that  I  have  undertaken  it." 
Dodsley  also  thought  that  the  work  would 
gain  in  credit  with  the  public  if  it  were  put 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Chester- 
field, and  he  induced  Johnson  to  address  the 
Plariy  which  appeared  in  1747,  to  that  noble- 
man. Whatever  work  Johnson  may  have 
done  at  that  time  in  collection  of  materials, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  had  thoroughly 
thought  out  his  scheme.  The  Plan  is  a 
masterly  production,  which  can  be  read  with 
pleasure,  for  the  elegance  of  its  composition 
and  the  justness  of  its  criticism.  It  opens 
with  a  certain  mock  humility,  in  which  spirit 
the  author  shows  in  the  strongest  terms  the 
low  estimation  in  which  his  vocation  was 
held  by  the  public,  with  the  evident  intention 
of  raising  that  vocation  by  his  own  perform- 
ance. This  he  has  done  so  successfully,  that 
the   title   of    lexicographer  is   given  as  the 


highest    honour    to    one    of    our    greatest 
writers. 

During  the  years  between  1747  and  1755 
Johnson  slaved  away  at  his  arduous  labours, 
and  Lord  Chesterfield  forgot  the  very  exist- 
ence of  his  humble  correspondent,  to  be 
awakened,  however,  in  a  singularly  unpleasant 
manner.  When  it  became  known  that  the 
dictionary  was  nearly  ready  for  publication, 
"  the  patron  "  wrote  two  articles  in  the  World, 
where,  in  a  light  and  airy  tone,  he  recom- 
mended the  work  to  the  public,  and  suggested 
that  Johnson  should  be  accepted  as  dictator 
of  the  English  language.  The  reply  to  these 
soft  blandishments  came  quick  and  sharp  in 
the  form  of  a  scathing  letter  written  in  the 
most  magnificent  English,  which  will  be  read 
to  the  end  of  time  with  pleasure  by  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  dignity  of  literature 
Carlyle  called  this  letter  "the  far-famed 
blast  of  doom,  proclaiming  into  the  ears  ot 
Lord  Chesterfield,  and  tlirough  him  of  the 
listening  world,  that  patronage  should  be  no 
more."  Chesterfield  pretended  to  admire 
the  cleverness  of  the  points,  and  left  the 
letter  about  for  others  to  read ;  but  it  was 
only  the  very  simple  that  were  deceived  into 
believing  that  his  "  withers  were  unwrung." 
A  new  preface  was  written  for  the  Dictionary, 
which  was  even  more  admirable  than  the 
Plan.  With  respect  to  this,  the  late  Pro- 
fessor De  Morgan  ferreted  out  a  curious  little 
piece  of  secret  history. 

When  Johnson  proposed  to  commence  a 
literary  journal  Dr.  Adams  suggested  that 
he  should  employ  Dr.  Maty  as  an  assistant. 
At  this  suggestion  Boswell  tells  us  that 
Johnson  burst  out  with,  "Z^,  the  Httle  black 
dog  !  I'd  throw  him  into  the  Thames." 
Now  Maty  was  a  friend  of  Lord  Chester- 
field's, and  in  \}(\q  Journal  Br ita?inique,  which 
he  edited,  he  wrote  a  review  of  the  Dictionary. 
It  appeared  in  the  number  for  July  and 
August  1775,  and  here  he  not  only  found 
fault  with  Johnson  for  exhibiting  his  political 
and  religious  predilections  in  his  definitions, 
but  he  asserted  that  Johnson  suppressed 
the  Plaji  and  wrote  a  new  preface  to  conceal 
his  obligations  to  his  patron.  No  wonder 
Johnson  was  indignant ! 

Before  dismissing  Lord  Chesterfield,  men- 
tion must  be  made  of  the  expression  "  re- 
spectable Hottentot,"  which  he  is  supposed 
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to  have  applied  to  Johnson.  Dr.  Birkbeck 
Hill,  in  Dr.  Johnson,  his  Friends  and  his 
Critics,  shows  conclusively  that  the  character 
was  not  drawn  from  the  great  author,  but 
from  Mr.  L -,  a  relation  of  Lord  Chester- 
field. The  expression  is  first  used  by  the 
nobleman  in  a  letter  to  his  son,  written  in 
February  1751,  at  a  time  when  he  knew  little 
of  Johnson,  and  had  not  seen  him  for  several 
years.  The  strongest  point  of  the  case  is 
that  the  same  man  is  evidently  sketched  in 
letters  of  1749  and  1753,  and  the  character 
there  referred  to  could  not  possibly  be 
Johnson.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  evident 
blunder  will  no  longer  receive  currency. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  eve  of  the 
publication,  and  before  proceeding  further  it 
will  be  well  to  retrace  our  steps  somewhat,  in 
order  to  consider  the  state  of  English  lexico- 
graphy at  the  time,  and  the  mode  of  work 
adopted  by  Johnson  to  carry  out  his  purpose. 

There  were  several  useful  dictionaries  in 
existence  which  were  frequently  reprinted, 
such  as  Bailey's,  first  published  in  1721, 
Dyche  and  Pardon's,  and  Martin's ;  and 
besides  these  goodly  octavos  there  were 
many  smaller  volumes  for  school  use. 
Bailey  published  in  1730  a  folio  dictionar}-, 
which  was  an  entirely  separate  book  from 
the  better-known  octavo.  A  second  edition 
appeared  in  1736,  and  it  was  a  copy  of  this 
interleaved  which  Johnson  used  as  the  reposi- 
tory for  his  notes.  All  these  books  were 
valuable  collections  of  words,  containing  fair 
explanations  of  the  meanings,  but  they  pre- 
tended to  no  literary  authority.  Johnson  had 
a  higher  aim  than  this,  and,  therefore,  although 
he  had  many  materials  to  hand,  he  decided 
to  do  his  work  entirely  afresh. 

Soon  after  the  Royal  Society  was  founded, 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
a  committee  was  formed  "  to  improve  the 
English  tongue,"  on  which  we  find  the 
distinguished  names  of  John  Dryden,  John 
Evelyn,  and  Edmund  Waller ;  and  about 
fifty  years  afterwards  Dean  Swift  addressed 
to  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  "A  Proposal  for 
correcting,  improving,  and  ascertaining  the 
English  tongue."  Johnson  also  considered 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  reduce  to  rule  what 
had  been  before  allowed  to  remain  irregular, 
and  he  asserted  that  the  chief  intent  of  the 
Dictionary  was  to  preserve  the  purity  and 


ascertain  the  meaning  of  our  English  idiom. 
In  his  Plan  he  wrote  to  Lord  Chesterfield  : 

With  regard  to  questions  of  purity  or  propriety,  I 
was  once  in  doubt  whether  I  should  not  attribute  too 
much  to  myself  in  attempting  to  decide  them,  and 
whether  my  province  was  to  extend  beyond  the  pro- 
position of  the  question,  and  the  display  of  the  suflfrages 
on  each  side ;  but  I  have  been  since  determined,  by 
your  lordship's  opinion,  to  interpose  my  own  judg- 
ment, and  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  support  what 
appears  to  me  most  consonant  to  grammar  and  reason . 

Again,  in  the  preface  to  the  Dictionary  he 
wrote  : — 

When  I  took  the  first  survey  of  my  undertaking  I 
found  our  speech  copious  without  order,  and  energetick 
without  rule  ;  wherever  I  turned  my  view  there  was 
perplexity  to  be  disentangled  and  confusion  to  be 
regulated ;  choice  was  to  be  made  out  of  boundless 
variety,  without  any  established  principle  of  selection  ; 
adulterations  were  to  be  detected,  without  a  settled 
test  of  purity ;  and  modes  of  expression  to  be  re- 
jected or  received  without  the  suffrages  of  any  writers 
of  classical  reputation  or  acknowledged  authority. 

He  therefore  made  his  canons  as  best  he 
could  from  the  materials  at  his  disposal,  and 
on  the  whole  he  did  so  with  success.  The 
number  of  words  which  he  rejected  were  not 
very  numerous,  but  Boswell  mentions  two. 
He  would  not  insert  civilization  as  opposed 
to  barbarity,  but  only  civility,  for  which  he 
had  the  authority  of  Spenser,  Davies,  and 
Denham.  Boswell  asked  him  if  he  did  not 
think  humiliating  a  good  word,  but  he  said 
that  although  he  had  seen  it  frequently  used 
he  did  not  know  it  to  be  good  English. 

It  is  somewhat  the  fashion  to  laugh  at 
Johnson's  etymologies,  but  the  laughers  should 
remember  that  in  1755  the  science  of  English 
etymology  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  existed. 
Home  Tooke's  "  Letter  to  John  Dunning, 
Esq.,"  the  foundation  of  the  Diversions  of 
Picrley,  was  not  published  until  more  than 
twenty  years  afterwards,  and  it  is  only  within 
the  last  few  years,  chiefly  through  the  labours 
of  Mr.  Wedgwood  and  Professor  Skeat,  that 
we  have  had  any  satisfactory  materials  for  the 
subject.  When  Dr.  Adams  asked  Johnson 
how  he  would  get  his  etymologies,  he 
answered,  "Why,  sir,  here  is  a  shelf  with 
Junius  and  Skinner  and  others  ;  and  there  is 
a  Welch  gentleman  who  has  published  a 
collection  of  Welch  proverbs,  who  will  help 
me  with  the  Welch."  Sometimes  his  ety- 
mologies are  ludicrous  enough,  as  when,  after 
noticing  correctly  the  relation  of  spider  to 
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the  verb  spin,  he  adds,  "  May  not  spider  be 
spy-dor — the  insect  that  watches  the  dor  ?  " 
(or  humble-bee). 

The  seven  years  of  work  between  the 
publication  of  the  Plan  and  the  completion 
of  the  Dictionary  were  made  the  most  of,  and 
it  is  really  amazing  that  Johnson  could  have 
done  so  much  in  so  short  a  time.  It  was 
the  one  continued  spell  of  hard  work  in  his 
life.  When  he  commenced  his  labours  he 
was  living  in  Holborn,  but  he  soon  wanted 
more  room,  and  he  took  a  large  house  in 
Gough  Square,  Fleet  Street,  which  still  exists, 
as   shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 


Johnson's  Residence  in  Gough  Square. 
He  fitted  up  a  room  as  a  sort  of  counting- 
house  for  his  copyists  to  sit  in.  These 
amanuenses  were  the  two  Macbeans,  Peyton, 
Shiels,  Maitland,  and  Stewart.  It  was  the 
last-named  who  supplied  the  words  connected 
with  games,  etc.,  such  as  all-fours. 

Johnson  read  through  the  great  body  of 
English  Uterature  for  his  purpose,  and  marked 
with  a  black-lead  pencil  the  passages  which 
were  to  be  copied  out  as  authorities  for  the 
words.  Here  again  he  had  a  high  aim.  He 
wrote  in  his  Plan  : — 

In  citing  authorities  on  which  the  credit  of  every 
part  of  this  work  must  depend,  it  will  be  proper  to 


observe  some  obvious  rules,  such  as  of  preferring 
writers  of  the  first  reputation  to  those  of  an  inferior 
rank  ;  of  noting  the  quotations  with  accuracy  ;  and  of 
selecting,  when  it  can  be  conveniently  done,  such 
sentences  as,  besides  their  immediate  use,  may  give 
pleasure  or  instruction,  by  conveying  some  elegance  of 
language  or  some  precept  of  prudence  or  piety. 

He  would  not  quote,  as  Boswell  says,  an 
author  "whose  writings  had  a  tendency  to 
hurt  sound  religion  and  morality."  For  this 
reason  he  passed  Hobbes  by  without  re- 
ferring to  his  works. 

One  day  Johnson  asked  Garrick  what  was 
said  of  the  Dictionary,  and  the  actor  answered 
that  it  was  objected  that  authorities  were 
cited  which  were  beneath  the  dignity  of  the 
work,  such  as  Richardson.  Johnson's  reply 
came  at  once  :  "  I  have  done  worse  than  that; 
I  have  cited  thee,  David."  As  to  accuracy 
of  quotation,  the  late  Mr.  Bolton  Corney 
pointed  out  in  Notes  and  Queries  (2nd  S.,  xi., 
482)  that  six  lines  of  Pope  are  made  to  do 
duty  for  eight  quotations,  four  of  which  were 
incorrectly  given  and  four  correctly.  The 
incorrectness  is  accounted  for  by  the  follow- 
ing passage  in  the  preface  : — 

"The  examples  are  too  often  injudiciously 
truncated,  and  perhaps  sometimes,  I  hope 
very  rarely,  alleged  in  a  mistaken  sense  ;  for 
in  making  this  collection  I  trusted  more  to 
memory  than,  in  a  state  of  disquiet  and 
embarrassment,  memory  can  contain,  and 
purposed  to  supply  at  the  review  what  was 
left  incomplete  in  the  first  transcription." 

All  who  have  used  the  Dictionary  have 
been  unanimous  in  their  praise  of  the  charms 
of  the  collection,  and  one  admirer  proposed 
that  a  selection  of  the  quotations  should  be 
made,  and  published  as  *'  The  Beauties  of 
Johnson's  Dictionary." 

When  the  quotations  were  copied  out  room 
was  left  on  the  slips  for  the  etymologies, 
definitions,  and  various  significations  which 
Johnson  added  afterwards.  I  must  quote 
here  a  passage  from  the  Preface,  which  is  of 
great  interest  in  the  present  case,  and  which 
also  expresses  admirably  a  difficulty  ever 
present  to  Dr.  Murray  in  his  great  labours  on 
the  new  English  Dictionary  : — 

Care  will  sometimes  betray  to  the  appearance  of 
negligence.  He  that  is  catching  opportunities  which 
seldom  occur  will  suffer  those  to  pass  by  unregarded 
which  he  expects  hourly  to  return  ;  he  that  is  search- 
ing for  rare  and  remote  things  vdll  neglect  those  that 
are  obvious  and   familiar  ;  thus  many  of  the  most 
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common  and  cursory  words  have  been  inserted  with 
little  illustration,  because  in  gathering  the  authorities 
I  forbore  to  copy  those  which  I  thought  likely  to 
occur  whenever  they  were  wanted.  It  is  remarkable 
that  in  reviewing  my  collection  I  found  the  word  Sea 
unexemplified. 

The  definitions  in  which  Johnson  allowed 
himself  to  express  his  private  feelings  in  a 
particularly  strong  manner  are  pretty  well 
known.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  bitter  ex- 
planation of  the  word  excise^  which  appears  as 
follows  in  the  first  and  following  editions  : — 

Excise.  A  hateful  tax  levied  upon  commodities, 
and  adjudged  not  by  the  common  judges  of  pro- 
perty, but  wretches  hired  by  those  to  whom  excise 
is  paid. 

The  Commissioners  of  Excise  were  natu- 
rally displeased  with  this  definition,  and 
submitted  a  case  respecting  it  to  the  Attorney- 
General  Murray  (afterwards  Lord  Mansfield), 
with  this  question,  "  Whether  it  will  not  be 
considered  as  a  libel,  and  if  so,  whether  it 
is  not  proper  to  proceed  against  the  author, 
printers,  and  publishers  thereof,  or  any  and 
which  of  them,  by  information,  or  how 
otherwise?"  The  opinion  which  the  Com- 
missioners obtained  was  as  follows  : — 

"  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  libel,  but 
under  all  the  circumstances  I  should  think 
it  better  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  altering 
his  definition  ;  and  in  case  he  don't,  threaten 
him  with  an  information. 

"  (Signed)  W.  Murray. 

"  2qth  Nov.,  1755." 

So  far  was  Johnson  from  retracting  or 
softening  his  language,  that  on  July  14th, 
1759,  he  renewed  the  charge  in  the  sixty- 
fifth  number  of  the  Idler,  where  he  wrote : 
"Clarendon's  history  would,  with  the  help 
of  factious  credulity,  have  been  brought  into 
question  by  the  two  lowest  of  all  human 
beings,  a  scribbler  for  a  party  and  a  commis- 
sioner of  excise."  The  two  persons  here 
alluded  to  were  John  Oldmixon,  the  political 
writer,  and  George  Ducket. 

No  alteration  was  made  in  the  Dictionary, 
except  that  in  the  octavo  edition  the  words 
"but  wretches  hired  by  those  to  whom 
excise  is  paid  "  were  left  out. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  Johnson 
should  have  held  such  pronounced  opinion 
on  the  excise,  but  Croker  found  that  there 
had  been  a  contest  between  Johnson's  father 


and  the  commissioners,  in  which  case  the 
local  justices  had  refused  to  convict  their 
fellow-countryman. 

The  definition  of  oats  as  "  a  grain  which, 
in  England,  is  given  to  horses,  but  in  Scot- 
land supports  the  people,"  gave  great  offence 
to  Scotsmen,  but  after  all  it  contains  no  more 
than  the  truth,  and  the  best  reply  was  the 
good-humoured  one,  "Where  do  you  find 
such  horses,  and  where  do  you  find  such 
men?"  He  was  certainly  spiteful  when  he 
added  to  the  explanation  of  the  word  rene- 
gade, "sometimes  we  say  a  Gower,"  in 
allusion  to  Lord  Gower,  who  had  forsaken 
his  old  Jacobite  friends ;  but  as  he  told 
Boswell,  the  printer  was  wiser  than  he,  and 
struck  the  sentence  out,  so  that  it  never 
appeared.  In  one  edition  he  exhibited  his 
dislike  of  David  Mallet  by  adding  under  the 
word  alias  the  example,  "  Mallet  alias 
Mallock."  Most  of  the  piquant  definitions 
are  however  good-tempered,  as  the  following 
very  amusing  ones  :— 

Tory.  One  who  adheres  to  the  Ancient  Constitution 
of  the  State,  and  the  apostolical  hierarchy  of  the 
Church  of  England — opposed  to  Whig. 

Whig.     The  name  of  a  faction. 

Before  we  take  such  utterances  as  these 
too  much  in  earnest,  we  should  see  what  he 
said  at  other  times  on  the  same  subject. 
Thus  he  told  Boswell,  "  A  wise  Tory  and  a 
wise  Whig,  I  believe,  will  agree.  Their 
principles  are  the  same,  though  their  modes 
of  thinking  are  difTerent ! "  and  on  another 
occasion,  when  some  one  spoke  of  there 
being  a  great  enmity  between  Whig  and 
Tory,  he  said  :  "  Why,  not  so  much,  I  think, 
unless  when  they  come  in  competition  with 
each  other.  There  is  none  when  they  are 
common  acquaintance,  none  when  they  are 
of  different  sexes." 

If  Johnson  was  satirical  on  his  neighbours 
it  cannot  be  said  that  he  spared  himself  or 
his  pursuits  on  occasions. 

One  of  the  best  known  of  the  definitions 
is  that  on  pension  : — 

Pension,  n.s.  An  allowance  made  to  anyone  with- 
out an  equivalent.  In  England  it  is  generally 
understood  to  mean  pay  given  to  a  State  hireling 
for  treason  to  his  country. 
To  Pension.  To  support  by  an  arbitrary  allowance. 
Pensioner,  n.s.  One  who  is  supported  by  an 
allowance  paid  at  the  will  of  another  ;  a  dependant. 

These  explanations  were  most  unfortunate 
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for  one  who  afterwards  accepted  a  pension, 
but  having  once  written  them  Johnson  stood 
by  them,  and  the  fact  that  he  became  a 
pensioner  himself  made  no  difference  so 
far  as  the  entry,  which  was  never  altered. 

He  must  have  had  a  certain  grim  pleasure 
when  he  put  into  words  what  he  supposed  to 
be  the  popular  opinion  of  the  dictionary 
maker  : — 

Lexicographer.  A  ^vriter  of  dictionaries,  a  harm- 
less drudge  that  busies  himself  in  tracing  the 
original  and  detailing  the  signification  of  words. 

The  threefoUowing  explanations  are  inter- 
esting, although  the  third  is  certainly  wrong  : 

Dictionary.  A  book  containing  the  words  oi  any 
language  in  alphabetical  order,  with  explanations  of 
their  meaning ;  a  lexicon ;  a  vocabulary ;  a  word-book. 

Catalogue.  An  enumeration  of  particulars ;  a 
list  ;   a  register  of  things  one  by  one. 

Index.     The  table  of  contents  to  a  book. 

Johnson  sometimes  allowed  his  finer 
feelings  to  show  themselves  in  his  book, 
and  this  fact  gives  it  a  charm.  Thus  under 
the  word  Lich  he  expresses  his  love  to  his 
native  city.  There  we  read  "Lichfield,  the 
field  of  the  dead,  a  city  in  Staffordshire,  so 
named  from  martyred  Christians.  Salve, 
magna  parem  !  " 

After  all,  the  examples  of  personal  feeling 
are  not  very  numerous,  and  most  of  them 
have  been  widely  quoted.  I  took  the 
trouble  to  look  up  such  words  as  allowed 
scope  for  a  particular  treatment,  but  in  most 
instances  I  found  that  Johnson  had  been 
strictly  impartial.  In  the  following  three 
words  the  definitions  are  clear  and  without 
animus  : — 

Methodist.     One  of  a  new  kind  of  Puritans  lately 

arisen,  so  called  from  their  profession  to  live  by 

rules  and  in  constant  method. 
NoN-juROR.     One  who,  conceiving  James  II.  unjustly 

deposed,  refiises  to  swear  allegiance  to  those  who 

have  succeeded  him. 
Revolution.     Change  in  the  state  of  a  government 

or  country.    It  is  used  among  us  Kar  k^oxn^  for  the 

change  produced  by  the  admission  of  King  William 

and  Queen  Mary. 

The  second  explanation  to  the  word 
animal  is  amusing  : — 

2.  By  way  of  contempt  we  say  of  a  stupid  man,  that 
he  is  a  stupid  animal. 

The  following  is  curious  as  throwing  a 
doubt  upon  the  existence  of  ruffians  who  by 


other  writers  have  been  treated  as  very  real 
beings  : 

Mohock.  The  name  ot  a  cruel  nation  of  America 
given  to  ruffians  who  infested,  or,  rather,  were 
imagined  to  infest,  the  streets  of  London. 

Grub-Street  is  a   thing  of  the  past,  both 
metaphorically  and  in  reality,   so  that  this 
entry  is  not  without  its  interest.     The  street 
now  exists,  with  the  name  of  Milton  attached_^ 
to  it. 

Grub-street.  Originally  the  name  of  a  street  in 
Moorfields,  in  London,  much  inhabited  by  writers 
of  small  histories,  dictionaries,  and  temporary 
poems,  whence  any  mean  production  is  called 
Grub-street. 

Lord  Marchmont  thought  that  he  had 
found  a  personal  reason  for  the  explanation 
of  the  secondary  sense  of  "  transpire." 

To  Transpire,  v.n.  To  escape  from  secrecy  to 
notice,  a  sense  lately  innovated  from  France  with- 
out necessity. 

He  said  that  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  left 
the  Jacobites,  had  used  the  word,  and  there- 
fore it  was  to  be  condemned,  but  surely  such 
an  explanation  was  not  required,  for  the 
word  in  this  sense  is  still  unused  by  good 
writers,  and  is  left  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  penny-a-liners.  Although  Johnson  did 
not  approve  of  the  word,  he  defined  it  with 
singular  skill.  Sometimes  he  blundered, 
as  might  be  expected.  When  a  lady  asked 
him  why  he  had  defined  pastern  as  the 
knee  of  a  horse,  he  answered,  "Ignorance, 
madam,  pure  ignorance."  This  was  altered 
in  later  editions  of  the  Dictionary,  but  the 
identical  explanation  of  both  leeward  and 
■windward  as  "  towards  the  wind  "  was  con- 
tinued in  all  editions. 

Johnson  must  surely  have  been  perpetrat- 
ing a  joke  when  he  wrote  : — 

Network.  Anything  reticulated  or  decussated  at 
equal  distances  with  interstices  between  the  inter- 
sections. 

This  definition  is  made  unnecessarily  difii- 
cult,  but  there  is  great  force  in  the  remark 
that  "  to  explain  requires  the  use  of  terms 
less  abstruse  than  that  which  is  to  be  ex- 
plained, and  such  words  cannot  always  be 
found  " ;  and  in  another  part  of  the  same 
preface  Johnson  writes  :  *'  Some  explanations 
are  unavoidably  reciprocal  or  circular,  as 
hind,  the  female  of  the  stag;  stag,  the  male 
of  the  hind.      Sometimes  easier  words  are 
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changed  into  harder,  as  burial  into  sepulture 
or  interment,  drier  into  desiccative,  dryness 
into  siccity  or  aridity,  fit  into  paroxysm ; 
for  the  easiest  word,  whatever  it  be,  can 
never  be  translated  into  one  more  easy." 

When  the  book  was  finished,  and  the 
title-page  was  to  be  settled,  it  was  found 
that  the  author  who  had  astonished  his 
seniors  at  college  by  quoting  from  a  little- 
known  Latin  author,  and  after  he  left 
college  became  one  of  the  most  learned  men 
in  England,  possessed  no  university  degree. 
Application  was  made  in  the  proper  quarter, 
and  he  obtained  from  the  University  of 
Oxford  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  by 
diploma.  In  the  year  1755  two  noble  folio 
volumes  appeared  with  this  imprint,  contain- 
ing the  names  of  the  worthy  booksellers  who 
undertook  the  venture — "  London  :  Printed 
by  W.  Strahan  for  J.  &  P.  Knapton,  T. 
&  T.  Longman,  C.  Hitch  &  L.  Hawes,  A. 
Millar,  and  R.  &  J.  Dodsley."  They  were 
accepted  by  the  public  with  enthusiasm, 
and  Garrick  wrpte  his  epigram  glorifying 
Johnson  for  having  done  what  the  French 
academicians  could  not  do — 

And  Johnson,  well  arm'd,  like  a  hero  of  yore, 
Has  beat  forty  French,  and  will  beat  forty  more. 

The  author  obtained  fame,  but  he  was 
left  with  little  money,  and  he  had  to  seek  a 
smaller  and  cheaper  lodging.  The  fifteen 
hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds  which  the 
publishers  stipulated  to  pay  were  soon  ex- 
hausted, as  a  large  proportion  of  the  amount 
went  to  pay  the  amanuenses. 

There  is  a  popular  notion  that  many 
alterations  were  made  in  subsequent  editions, 
but  this  was  not  so.  Boswell  suggested  that 
the  use  of  the  word  side^  for  relationship, 
as  mother's  side,  should  be  mentioned, 
and  Johnson  added  it.  He  also  altered  a 
sentence  in  his  grammar  after  Wilkes  made 
his  well-known  amusing  criticism.  Johnson 
had  written,  *'  H  seldom,  perhaps  never, 
begins  any  but  the  first  syllable,"  upon 
which  Wilkes  wrote,  in  the  Public  Advertiser, 
"The  author  of  this  observation  must  be 
a  man  of  a  quick  appre-hension,  and  of  a 
most  compre-he7isive  genius."  In  the  third 
edition  Johnson  left  out  the  words  perhaps 
never,  and  added  the  paragraph,  "  It  some- 
times  begins    middle   or    final   syllables   in 
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words  compounded,  as  block-head,  or  derived 
from  the  Latin,  as  comprehended." 

Having  finished  an  article  which,  I  fear, 
gives  but  a  feeble  idea  of  a  great  work,  I 
cannot  better  conclude  than  with  the 
beautiful  words  of  one  of  the  many  fine 
paragraphs  of  the  noble  preface  to  the 
Dictionary. 

In  hope  of  giving  longevity  to  that  which  its  own 
nature  forbids  to  be  immortal,  I  have  devoted  this 
book,  the  labour  of  years,  to  the  honour  of  my  coun- 
try, that  we  may  no  longer  yield  the  palm  of  philology 
without  a  contest  to  the  nations  of  the  Continent.  The 
chief  glory  of  every  people  arises  from  its  authors  ; 
whether  I  shall  add  anything  by  my  own  writings  to 
the  reputation  of  English  literature  must  be  left  to 
time  :  much  of  my  life  has  been  lost  under  the  pres- 
sures of  disease,  much  has  been  trifled  away,  and 
much  has  always  been  spent  in  provision  for  the  day 
that  was  passing  over  me  ;  but  I  shall  not  tliink  my 
employment  useless  or  ignoble  if,  by  my  assistance, 
foreign  nations  and  distant  ages  gain  access  to  the 
propagators  of  knowledge,  and  understand  the 
teachers  of  truth. 


CeletJtateti  "Birtjjplaceg : 

John  Evelyn  at  Wotton. 
"  Evelyn  was  a  man  who  was  almost  perfection." 

D'ISRAELI'S  "  LOTHAIR." 


WAS  born  at  Wotton,  in  the  county 
of  Surrey,  31st  October,  1620." 
Thus  commences  that  delightful 
Diary  which,  opening  with  recol- 
lections of  the  talk  about  "  il  Conde  Gtmda- 
mar^'  and  his  visit  relative  to  the  match  of 
Charles  I.  with  the  Infanta,  closes  with  a 
record  of  the  "  famous  victory  "  of  Blenheim, 
and  relates  how  Marlborough  took  the  writer 
by  the  hand  "  with  extraordinary  familiarity 
and  civility." 

In  its  pages  we  see  the  rising  of  the  curtain 
upon  the  bloody  drama  of  the  civil  war,  for 
Evelyn  ''beheld  on  Tower  Hill  the  fatal  stroke 
which  sever'd  the  wisest  head  in  England 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  Earle  of  Strafibrd  j' 
he  was  present  at  the  finish  of  the  battle  of 
Brentford,  and  in  '43  he  sends  his  "black 
manege  horse  and  furniture  to  his  Majestic  at 
Oxford."  Then,  going  abroad  for  several  years, 
he  gives  us  the  impressions  made  upon  a  close 
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and  intelligent  observer  by  France,*  Italy 
and  Switzerland. 

On  his  return  at  the  Restoration,  from  his 
intimacy  with  Charles  and  the  Duke  of  York 
he  is  able  to  paint  faithful  pictures  of  the 
political  life  of  the  time,  with  many  graphic 
details  of  the  court  life  of  the  Stuarts. t  He 
has  left  us  the  account  of  an  eyewitness  of 
the  horrors  of  the  Plague  and  the  Fire :  he 
records  assisting  at  the  proclaiming  of  James 
II.,  and  witnessed  the  same  monarch  "  take 
barge  to  Gravesend,"  never  to  return  :  he 
describes  "the  procession  to  and  from  the 
Abby  Church  of  Westminster,  with  the  great 
Feaste  ...  at  the  coronation  of  K.  Wil- 
liam and  Queen  Mary,"  and  he  lived  to  see 
Anne  "  full  of  Jewells  "  ride  in  a  rich  coach 
with  eight  horses,  and  accompanied  by  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  to  St.  Paul's,  to 
celebrate  the  thanksgiving  for  Blenheim. 

John  Evelyn  claimed  to  be  descended 
from  the  Norman  family  of  Ivelin  of  Evelin, 
"  a  very  ancient  and  noble  house,"  as  he  calls 
it.  Be  the  origin  of  the  Evelyns,  Evelins,  or 
Evelings,  what  it  may,  whether  they  came 
over  with  the  Conqueror,  or  whether  they 
were  here  when  the  Conqueror  came :  they 
were  certainly  settled  in  Surrey  as  early  as 
1520,  and  he  mentions  his  father  as  having 
"served  his  country  as  High  Sheriff  for 
Surrey  and  Sussex  together.''^ 

Probably  few  readers  of  biography  have 
failed  to  notice  the  potent  influence  which  a 
man's  parentage  has  upon  his  career.  Not 
to  go  back  to  the  historic  "mater  Gracchorum" 
or  the  half-fabulous  days  of  Coriolanus  (whose 
submission  to  his  mother  has  been  attributed 
to  his  recollection  of  her  many  and  salutary 
applications  of  the  ^^ ferula  "  in  his  youth), 
one  has  only  to  look  around  to  see  how  often 
it  is  the  case  that  the  men  who  make  a  mark 
in  the  world  are  those  who  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage ofagood,  judicious,and  strong-minded 

*  At  Paris,  he  visited  Hobbs,  the  philosopher,  and 
from  his  window  saw  ' '  the  whole  equipage  and  glorious 
cavalcade  of  the  young  French  monarch,  Lewis  XIV., 
passing  to  parliament  when  first  he  tooke  the  kingly 
government  on  him." 

f  Who  does  not  remember  his  walking  through 
St.  James's  Park  with  Charles,  where  he  "both  saw 
and  heard  a  very  familiar  discourse  between  (the  king) 
and  Mrs.  Nellie,  as  they  cal'd  an  impudent  comedian, 
she  looking  out  of  her  garden  on  a  terrace  at  the  top 
of  the  wall,  and  (the  king)  standing  on  the  greene 
walk  imder  it." 


mother.  She  it  is  who  moulds  the  clay 
whilst  it  is  plastic ;  and  to  her  training  and 
example  many  of  the  qualities  which  enable 
one  man  to  outstrip  his  fellows  in  the  race  of 
life  are  often  attributable.  It  is  clear  that 
Evelyn  was  fortunate  in  his  father  and  mother. 
Almost  the  first  lines  of  the  Kalendarium 
are  devoted  to  a  tribute  to  the  virtues  of  the 
former,  whilst  of  the  latter  he  mentions, 
amongst  other  good  qualities,  "her  rare 
memory  and  most  exemplary  life,  for  oecon- 
omie  and  prudence  esteemed  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  in  her  country." 

Such  good  example  was  not  lost  upon 
Evelyn,  and  no  one  who  makes  his  acquaint- 
ance, as  he  is  revealed  in  his  memoirs,  can 
withhold  admiration  for  this  true  English 
gentleman,  whilst  few  will  fail  to  respect  the 
genuine  piety,  unostentatiously  but  firmly 
evinced  in  a  dissolute  age,  of  one  who,  though 
endowed  with  a  keen  delight  in  nature,  and 
loving  learned  leisure,  discharged  onerous 
public  duties  till  past  his  eightieth  year.* 
In  him  refinement  and  scholarly  tastes 
were  combined  with  robust  good  sense,  and 
so  much  prudence  and  discretion  as  to  carry 
him  safely  through  the  "  parlous  times  "  to 
which  we  have  referred  above. 

During  this  long  and  busy  career,  he  pur- 
sued knowledge,  studied  nature,  and  cultivated 
literature  and  art,  so  that  we  find  in  him  a 
rare  union  of  the  man  of  action  with  the  man  of 
culture,  and  Walpole's  eulogyf  upon  Evelyn's 
life,  that  it  was  "  a  course  of  enquiry,  study, 
curiosity,  instruction,  and  benevolence,"  is 
strictly  true ;  and  this  is  more  than  can  be 
said  of  everything  "  Horry"  wrote.  Were 
this  a  critical  analysis  of  Evelyn's  character 
and  life,  it  might  be  urged  that  the  multipli- 
city of  his  occupations  inevitably  led  to  an 
absence  of  any  great  result,  (viewed  from  the 
purely  literary  standpoint),  and  this,  probably, 
the  author  of  Sylva  would  have  himself  ad- 
mitted, for  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Cornebery  he 
speaks  of  himself  as  having  written  a  play, 
{Thyrsander,  a  tragi-comedy  which  seems 
never  to  have  seen  the  light),  and  adds,  "  I 
am  a  scurvy  poet  too  sometimes. "J 

*  His  post  as  "Commissioner  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  "  must  have  entailed  great  labour,  and  that 
of  a  most  unpleasant  nature. 

t    Vide  A  necdotes  of  Painting. 

X  This   letter,   dated  1664-5,  complains  that   "in 
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Readers  of  The  Antiquary  need  not  to 
be  reminded  of  his  Discourse  of  Medals,  nor 
will  Oxford  men  forget  to  whom  they  owe 
The  Arundelian  Marbles.  Besides  forest 
trees  and  numismatics,  gardening  and  sculp- 
ture, Evelyn  wrote  treatises  on  architecture, 
navigation  and  commerce,  politics  and  morals, 
and  in  fact  embraced  the  whole  range  of  human 
knowledge  of  his  day.  It  would,  however,  be 
superfluous  to  dwell  further  upon  the  variety 
of  his  studies  and  pursuits,  for  in  the  Diary ^ 
concerning  which  Scott  said  "  he  had  never 
seen  a  mine  so  rich,"  we  have  a  complete 
portrait  of  the  man  by  his  own  hand. 

Moreover,  in  that  mirror  of  contemporary 
men  and  manners,  and  somewhat  similar  (and 
yet  how  totally  dissimilar !)  book,  the  Diary 
of  our  dear  gossip,  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys,  we 
have  reflections,  as  it  were,  which  throw  side- 
lights upon  Evelyn's  character  and  avocations, 
so  that  those  who  will  may  learn  to  know 
him  intimately,  both  as  he  reveals  himself  in 
the  pages  of  his  Diary,  and  as  he  impressed 
his  friends  and  the  outside  world. 

Thus,  "loth,  Lord's  Day,  September,  65," 
Mr.  Pepys  sups  "with  my  Lord  Brouncker 
and  his  mistress,"  Evelyn  and  others,  and  the 
receipt  of  good  news  about  the  Dutch  naval 
war  "  did  put  us  all  into  such  an  extasy  of 
joy  that  it  inspired  into  Mr.  Evelyn  such  a 
spirit  of  mirth,  that  in  all  my  life  I  never  met 
with  so  merry  a  two  hours  as  our  company 
this  night  was  ....  among  other  humours 
Mr.  Evelyn's  repeating  of  some  verses  .... 
did  make  us  all  die  almost  with  laughing." 
This,  be  it  remembered,  is  the  grave  John 
Evelyn!  Then,  29th January,  '66,  we  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  benevolent  side  of  his  nature, 
for,  talking  of  the  vanity  and  vices  of  the 
court,  of  which,  by  the  way,  Evelyn  seems 
to  have  had  a  full  knowledge,  as  appears  by 
his  revelations  of  the  menial  servants  of  the 
court  of  "  the  merry  monarch  "  (?)  lacking 
bread,  and  of  the  sore  temptations  of   the 

London  are  more  wretched  and  obscene  plays  per- 
mitted than  in  all  the  world  besides,  ....  so  as  the 
ladys  and  the  gallants  come  reaking  from  the  play  on 
Saturday  night  to  their  Sonday  devotions."  Students 
of  the  history  of  morals  may  take  note  that  this  "in- 
vective," as  the  writer  truly  terms  it,  antedated  by  a 
quarter  of  a  century  Collier's  famous  Short  view  of 
the  Profaneness  and  Immorality  of  the  English  stage, 
a  work  which,  according  to  Macaulay,  produced  so 
"  immense  an  effect." 


beautiful  Mrs.  Stewart,  and  other  details  of 
the  inner  life  of  Whitehall  confided  to  Pepys 
(26th  April,  1667),  he  (Pepys)  observes:  "  In 
all  his  discourse,  I  find  him  a  most  worthy 
person  ;  particularly  he  entertained  me  with 
discourse  of  an  Infirmary  which  he  hath  pro- 
jected, .  .  .  which  I  mightily  approve  of." 
Again  in  September,  same  year,  he  has  *'  most 
excellent  discourse  with  Mr.  Evelyn,  touching 
all  manner  of  learning,  wherein  I  find  him  a 
very  fine  gentleman,  and  particularly  of  paynt- 
ing,"  etc.  And  when  on  gunpowder-day  he 
visits  Evelyn  at  Deptford,  he  is  shown  all  man- 
ner of  art  processes,  and  *'  the  whole  secret  of 
mezzotinto  "  (taught  him  by  Prince  Rupert) ; 
Evelyn  reads  his  ^'Discourse  about  Gardenage, 
a  most  noble  and  pleasant  piece,  and  some 
little  poems"  ("not  transcendant,"  adds  the 
candid  critic),  "and  one  or  two  very  pretty  epi- 
grams." Then  in  February  1666  he  takes 
Evelyn  home  to  dinner,  "  being  desirous  of 
keeping  my  acquaintance  with  him,  and  a 
most  excellent  humoured  man  I  find  him, 
and  mighty  knowing;  "  and  in  April  he  "walks 
with  him  in  the  garden  with  mighty  pleasure, 
he  being  a  very  ingenious  man,  and  the  more 
I  know  him,  the  more  I  love  him." 

This  garden,  which  Mr.  Pepys  elsewhere 
describes  as  "a  most  beautiful  place,"  belonged 
to  Evelyn's  residence,  at  Deptford,  and  as  it 
was  his  home  for  five  and  forty  years,  demands 
a  passing  notice. 

In  the  survey  taken  two  years    after  the 
martyrdom   of  King   Charles,  viz.,  in  1651 
Sayes  Court  is  thus  described*  : — 

"  Manor  house  built  with  timber  .  .  . 
consisteinge  of  one  hall,  one  plor,  one 
kitchen,  one  buttery,  one  larder,  w^  a  darye- 
house,  alsoe  one  chamber  and  thre  cell'". 
In  ye  second  storie  eight  chambers  with  four 
clossetts  and  3  garretts,  two  stables  .  .  . 
together  w*'*  the  said  garden  orchard  and 
court  yards,  conteine  together  2  acres,  2 
roodes,  and  sixteene  pches." 

A  peep  at  Mr.  Evelyn  at  home  is  given 
by  the  Hon.  Roger  North,  who,  describing  a 
visit  of  his  brother  Lord-keeper  Guildford,  to 
Sayes  Court,  says, — 

His  Lordship  was  once  invited  to  a  philosophical 

*  For  other  particulars  respecting  Sayes  Court, 
the  reader  may  consult  Dew's  History  of  Deptford, 
2nd  edit.,  London,  1884. 
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meal  (there).  The  house  was  low,  but  elegantly  set 
off  with  ornaments  and  quaint  mottoes  at  most  turns  ; 
but  above  all,  his  garden  was  exquisite,  being  most 
boscaresque,  and,  as  it  were,  an  exemplar  of  his  book 
of  forest  trees.  They  appeared  all  so  thriving  and 
clean,  that  in  so  much  variety,  no  one  could  be 
satiated  in  viewing ;  and  to  these  were  added  plenty 
of  ingenious  discourses  which  made  the  time  short. 

It  came  to  Evelyn  jure  uxoris^  being  the 
portion  of  Mary,  only  daughter  of  Sir  Richard 
Brown,  Bart,  the  king's  minister  at  Paris, 
whom  he  married  in  1647,  when  she  was  only 
fourteen  years  of  age.*  Its  whilom  occupa- 
tion by  Peter  the  Great,  the  havoc  the  Czar 
played  with  the  holly  hedges  by  being  driven 
through  them  in  a  wheelbarrow,  and  the  "right 
nasty  "  condition  in  which  he  left  it,  are  too 
well  known  to  need  repetition.  The  Diary 
contains  many  interesting  references  to  this 
pleasant  place. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Evelyn's  birthplace. 
Wotton  is  still  "  sweetly  environed  with  those 
delicious  streams  and  venerable  woods " 
which  delighted  the  author  of  Sylva. 

The  mansion  is  situated  in  an  upland  valley 
on  the  slope  of  Leith  Hill.  It  was  an  old 
Elizabethan  moat-encircled  house,  but  in  1652 
the  then  owner,  George  Evelyn,  took  counsel 
with  his  brother  John  and  his  cousin,  Captain 
George  Evelyn  ("the  celebrated  traveller," 
as  the  diarist  calls  him),  and  determined  to 
make  improvements  at  Wotton,  and  to  lay 
out  the  garden  and  grounds  in  the  newly 
introduced  Italian,  or  revived  classic  style. 

By  the  courtesy  of  W.  J.  Evelyn,  Esq., 
the  present  owner,  and  a  collateral  de- 
scendant of  the  diarist,  whose  kindness  all 
admirers  of  John  Evelyn  must  join  the 
writer  in  gratefully  acknowledging,  we  are 
enabled  to  show  a  facsimile  of  a  "rude 
draght "  of  Wotton,  by  Evelyn's  own  hand, 
before  these  alterations.  It  is  interesting, 
not  only  as  showing  the  moat  and  wall,  the 
pheasant  garden,  etc.,  of  the  manor  house, 
but  especially  because  Evelyn  has  written 
against  one  of  the  chamber  windows,  '■^ye  room 
wher  I  was  borne"     It  is  a  sunny,  low,  old- 

*  Cowley,  "  that  incomparable  poet  and  virtuous 
man,  my  very  dear  friend, "  as  Evelyn  terms  him, 
has  sung  the  praises  of  this  estimable  lady,  and  in  his 
poems  he  styles  her  : 

"  Virtuous  wife,  when  thou  again  dost  meet 
Both  pleasures  more  refin'd  and  sweet, 
The  fairest  garden  in  her  looks, 
And  in  her  mind  the  wisest  books,"  etc. 


fashioned  apartment,  having  two  Jacobean 
pillars  in  its  centre  (probably  marking  where 
the  feet  of  the  bed  stood)  though  beyond 
its  pleasant  prospect  not  remarkable.  But 
just  as  Evelyn's  career  was  not  bounded  by 
the  narrow  horizon  of  Wotton,  so  the  interest 
of  the  house  is  not  confined  to  the  birth- 
chamber,  for  it  contains  many  objects  of 
interest,  amongst  others  three  contemporary 
portraits  of  Evelyn. 

As  our  National  Portrait  Gallery  does 
not  boast  of  one,  a  description  of  these 
may  be  given.  The  first,  on  panel,  by 
Vanderborcht,  is  described  by  Aubrey  in  his 
History  of  Surrey  as  having  been  "  brought 
out  of  Germany  at  the  same  time  with 
Wenceslaus  Hollar,  the  Graver,  by  the  Earl 
of  Arundel."  It  represents  him  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  of  a  dark  complexion,  with  dark 
brown  hair,  parted  in  the  middle  of  forehead, 
slightly  curled  and  falling  on  shoulders  ;  dark 
brown  eyes,  expression  refined  and  intelligent, 
but  for  a  young  man  somewhat  ascetic,  face 
turned  to  left,  and  both  hands  holding  a 
book ;  light  blue  vest  thrown  over  right 
shoulder,  showing  white  tunic  beneath  fringed 
with  lace. 

The  second  portrait  is  by  Walker,  painted 
in  1648,  Evelyn  being  then  twenty-seven.  It 
agrees  mainly  with  Vanderborcht's,  with  a 
grave  and  almost  melancholy  expression ;  the 
right  elbow  rests  on  a  table,  the  head  rests 
on  the  right  hand,  the  left  hand  rests  on  a 
skull.  Above  the  head  is  a  Greek  motto. 
The  dress  is  a  dark  blue  vest,  with  a  white 
tunic  beneath,  somewhat  open,  showing  the 
neck. 

The  third,  on  canvas,  by  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller,  is  well  known  by  the  engraving. 
He  is  depicted  in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  with 
an  expression  gentle  and  benevolent;  his 
hair  grey.  In  his  right  hand  he  holds  a  copy 
of  the  Sylva. 

Besides  these  there  are  miniatures  of  him, 
two  in  crayon,  taken  in  Paris  in  1650  (one 
by  Nanteuil,  made  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
graving ;  the  other  in  armour,  by  an  unknown 
artist) ;  the  third,  of  remarkable  delicacy  and 
finish,  forms  the  frontispiece  to  a  book  of 
devotions. 

Moreover,  Wotton  still  contains  his  library 
intact.  The  Bible  he  intended  as  a  bequest 
"  to  his  deare  friend  Mrs.  Godolphin  "  (whose 
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early  death  he  so  deeply  deplored) ;  also  a 
prayer-book,  said  to  have  been  used  by 
Charles  I.  on  the  scaffold,  and  stained  with 
the  blood  of  that  "  blessed  martyr,"  and  other 
relics;  but  these,  interesting  as  they  are,  must 
yield  in  importance  to  the  MSS.  of  the 
Diary,  a  brief  account  of  which,  based 
upon  a  personal  examination,  may  prove  of 
interest  to  lovers  of  literature,  and  the 
numberless  readers  of  that  vivid  and  wonder- 
ful picture  of  the  seventeenth  century  in 
England. 

There  are  preserved  at  Wotton  three 
manuscript  copies  of  the  Memoirs,  viz.,  A, 
a  quarto  book  (in  a  small  and  exquisitely 
neat  handwriting)  from  the  beginning  of  the 
diary  till  February  3rd,  1706,  all  of  it  written 
by  John  Evelyn  himself  (except  from  August 
to  September  1697,  which  seems  to  have 
been  recopied  in  a  modern  hand).  He  died 
February  27th,  1706,  twenty-four  days  after 
the  last  entry. 

B.  From  the  beginning  till  October  1644. 
This  is  in  Mr.  Evelyn's  handwriting,  except 
the  last  few  hues,  which  are  by  the  pen  of  his 
grandson,  afterwards  Sir  John  Evelyn,  Bart. 
This  is  an  unfinished  amplified  version  of  A. 
It  is  handsomely  whole-bound,  with  the 
crest  of  Mrs.  Evelyn  over  John  Evelyn's 
own  crest,  and  has  a  monogram  on  the 
corners. 

C  is  a  copy  from  B,  in  a  youthful  hand- 
writing, and  was  made,  apparently  in  1737,  by 
the  author's  gieat  grandson,  afterwards  Sir 
John  Evelyn,  second  Baronet. 

Although  the  alterations  of  successive 
owners  have  made  Wotton  differ  materially 
from  what  it  was  when  the  "  rude  draght "  was 
made,  the  house  is  still  "  large  and  ancient, 
suitable  to  hospitable  times,"  and  one  yet  may 
see  round  about  it  those  "  rising  grounds, 
meadows,  woods,  and  waters"  which  so  en- 
deared his  birthplace  to  Evelyn,  and  wherein 
he  took  such  pleasure,  from  the  days  of  his 
"  initiation  into  rudiments  by  one  Frier  at 
the  church  porch,"  down  to  the  close  of  his 
busy  and  honourable  career,  when,  full  of 
years,  he  quitted  the  stage  he  had  graced  so 
well.  The  fountain  still  plashes  lazily  in  the 
warm  summer  air,  the  Grotto  still  affords  a 
pleasant  shade,  and  the  peaceful  spot  is  full 
of  memories  of  the  past,  and  an  old-world 
charm   which   makes  this  celebrated   birth- 


place, in  the  words  of  Evelyn  himself,  "  one 
of  the  most  pleasant  Seates  in  the  Nation." 

J.  J.  Foster. 


Dut  Sports  ann  Pastimes : 
tbeir  HDngin  ann  ^urt)it)al. 

By  John  E.  Price,  F.S.A.,  F.R.S.L. 
Part  I. — Introductory. 
T  has  been  said,  but  I  have  not  the 
exact  quotation  before  me,  and  I 
may   therefore,    to    some    extent, 
misrepresent    the    author    of  the 
statement,  that  there  is  a  truth  which  must 
be  generally  admitted  in  connection  with  the 
general  history   of  any  particular  nation  or 
people,  that  to  properly  estimate  the  influence 
and  force  which  it  may  possess,  such  cannot 
be  done  by  studying  the  initiation  of  its  laws, 
institutions,  and  polity,  but  rather  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  social  -tastes,  fashions,  and 
public   amusements    which    that   nation    or 
people  has  been  enabled  to  induce.     If  there 
be  any  originality  in  this  idea,  it  may  be  said 
to   belong   to   an   age   as  early   as   that   of 
Aristotle,  and  to  its  general  truth  a  study  of 
the  history  and  progress  of  any  of  the  great 
nations  of   the  earth  bears   ample   witness. 
Accordingly,  in  pursuing  a  line  of  enquiry 
such  as  is  the  object  of  the  present  papers, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  devote  consideration 
to  peculiarities  of  dress,  in  furniture,  repasts, 
tastes    and    habits,    architecture,    literature, 
theatrical  diversions,  athletic   and   out-door 
sports,  together  with  many  other  varieties  of 
subjects  more  or  less  associated  with  general 
amusement   and    pleasure.     That    the    idea 
thrown  out  in  the  foregoing  observations  is 
essentially  true  of  our  own  country — "  Merrie 
England,"  as  it  has  been  so  often  called — 
finds   ample    illustration    in    the   love    and 
enthusiasm  which  are  displayed  by  its  people 
for  hunting,  fishing,  and  shooting,   for  foot- 
ball or  cricket,    the   annual  boat-race,  and 
the  national    gathering   on   Epsom  Downs. 
Englishmen  are  as  much  identified   through- 
out the  world  in  these  particulars,  as  they  are 
by  their  reserved  manners,  their  quaint  and 
uncomfortable  hats,  with  various  other  social 
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peculiarities,  befitting  their  recognized  position 
as  a  "  nation  of  shop-keepers,"  and  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  greatest  commercial  and 
trading  city  of  the  world.  Their  amuse- 
ments, their  games,  their  sports  and  diver- 
sions become  part  of  the  national  character, 
and  must  naturally  affect  the  lives  and  dis- 
positions of  the  people  at  large  ;  it  is  there- 
fore essential  that  all  such  pleasures  should 
be  fostered  and  encouraged,  as  not  only 
tend  to  promote  the  health  of  the  body,  but 
which  are  calculated  to  elevate  the  mind, 
and  that  all  forms  of  recreation,  and  there 
have  been  many,  should  be  discountenanced 
which  tend  to  brutalise  and  degrade.  To 
trace  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
many  amusements  and  pleasures  which  are 
now  fashionable  and  popular  in  this  country, 
and  many  of  which  are  from  time  to  time  laid 
aside,  but  to  be  resumed  again  as  fancies 
change,  it  is  necessary  to  devote  some  con- 
sideration to  the  original  sources  whence,  in 
an  insular  land  like  ours,  they  must  have,  in  all 
probability,  been  derived.  The  earliest,  and 
certainly  the  most  authentic,  mention  of  the 
natives  of  the  British  Isles  is  that  which 
occurs  in  the  Commentaries  of  Juhus  Caesar. 
It  is  unfortunately  little,  but  it  may  neverthe- 
less be  taken  as  authentic.  He  speaks  of  the 
tribes  with  whom  he  came  in  contact ;  the 
most  civilized,  he  says,  were  those  inhabit- 
ing the  county  of  Kent.  Their  buildings, 
he  tells  us,  were  numerous,  the  people  count- 
less— hominum  infinita  multitudo — and  their 
habits  and  customs  similar  to  those  practised 
and  in  fashion  in  Gaul.  The  nationality, 
indeed,  to  which  he  refers,  may  be  termed 
the  Belgae  of  Britain  as  distinguished  from 
the  Belgse  of  Gaul,  but  both  representative 
of  a  race  springing  from  German  origin. 
Those  on  the  Continent  from  a  people  which, 
at  some  remote  period,  had  crossed  the  Rhine 
and  settled  in  Gaul,  and  those  in  our  own 
country  Belgic  emigrants  and  colonists,  closely 
allied  to  the  selfsame  race.  At  the  time  of  the 
Roman  occupation  this  nationality,  for  such 
it  must  be  considered,  became  absorbed  in 
the  imperial  policy,  but  it  was  in  no  way 
extirpated.  Rome  was  gradually  extending 
its  power  as  would-be  mistress  of  the  world ; 
it  was  ever  sending  forth  its  legions  and 
colonists  in  all  directions,  and  was  not  slow 
to  avail  itself  of  the  many  advantages  to  be 


gained  by  a  development  of  the  many  natural 
products  and  mineral  wealth  of  this  distant 
province.  It  has  been  somewhat  the  fashion 
to  look  upon  the  early  inhabitants  of  Britain 
as  simple  tribes  of  savages,  scantily  clad  in 
skins  of  animals,  with  painted  bodies,  and  in 
every  respect  far  too  uncivilized  to  take  any 
rank  in  history  as  a  nation.  The  contrary  is 
indeed  the  case  ;  as  already  mentioned,  they 
were  Germanic  in  their  origin,  spoke  the 
same  language,  practised  the  same  arts  and 
manufactures,  and  certainly,  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  island,  are  to  be  associated 
with  an  emigration  from  the  Continent  which 
must  be  attributed  to  a  very  early  period. 
This  population,  at  the  time  of  the  Romau 
occupation,  was  subjugated  to  the  Roman 
rule,  but  it  was  in  no  sense  extirpated.  Such 
a  system  was  no  part  of  Imperial  policy  ;  on 
the  contrary,  such  where  possible  was  usually 
one  of  conciliation,  and  the  native  popula- 
tions of  conquered  countries  were  invariably 
utilised  as  far  as  possible.  Such  a  policy 
finds  illustration  in  the  fact  that  for  thirty 
years  it  was  a  British  king  who  was  appointed 
by  the  Imperial  Government  as  Legate  of 
Britain. 

Tacitus,  moreover,  writing  a.d.  97,  expressly 
mentions  the  preservation  of  the  native  race, 
the  tribes  to  which  he  refers  being  those 
who  occupied  that  part  of  Britain  which 
subsequently  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  In  addition  to  this  German 
element,  there  must  be  also  recognised  a 
Gothic  influence.  This  allies  our  country- 
men with  the  Scandinavians,  who  overspread 
the  North  of  Europe,  which  they  probably 
entered  bywayofSouthernRussia,and  are  now 
represented  in  Sweden  and  Denmark.  These 
Gothic  and  German  elements  have  much  in 
common,  but  are  as  yet  distinguishable  from 
each  other.  The  most  important  element, 
however,  and  which  certainly  enters  most 
largely  into  our  composition,  must  necessarily 
be  the  Latin,  and  for  this  reason — the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Romans  being  not  so  much  a 
conquest  as  it  was  a  colonisation.  As  rulers  of 
the  world  they  but  added  this  distant  province 
to  their  possessions,  making  it  an  important 
and  valuable  tributary  to  the  State.  So  great 
was  its  importance  that,  irrespective  of  its 
distance  and  uncongenial  climate,  more  than 
one  of  the  Emperors  left  the  sunny  skies  of 
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Italy  for  a  temporary  sojourn  among  the  fogs 
and  mists  of  Britain.  There  was  the  visit  of 
Hadrian  in  a.d.  120,  thus  commemorated  in 
the  hnes  of  Florus  . — 

"  Ego  nolo  CEEsar  esse  Ambulare 
Per  Britannos." 

The  Imperial  journey  well  deserved  com- 
memoration, for  bareheaded  the  Emperor 
walked  across  the  land,  and  the  expedition 
led  to  the  construction  of  the  well-known 
Roman  wall,  a  barrier  some  eighty  miles  in 
length,  to  say  nothing  of  the  vast  improve- 
ments he  introduced  in  connection  with 
roads,  buildings,  and  public  works,  of  vast 
utility  to  the  general  prosperity  and  welfare 
of  the  country. 

Vespasian  and  Titus  were  both  here. 
Severus  died  at  York.  Both  Caracalla  and 
Geta  were  in  Britain,  and  it  was  at  Vork  that 
Constantine  the  Great  was  proclaimed  as  the 
first  Christian  Emperor.  Accordingly,  when 
the  independence  of  Britain  was  in  the 
fourth  century  declared  by  Honorius,  the 
country  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
Roman  colony,  governed  by  Roman  laws  and 
institutions.  Society  leavened  by  Roman 
influence,  habits,  manners,  and  customs,  arts, 
science,  and  manufactures,  such  as,  with  all 
allowance  for  differences  in  climate  and  situa- 
tion, might  be  found  in  Rome  itself, — was  but 
a  natural  result.  The  land  abounded  in 
naturalised  Romans.  Romans,  as  my  friend, 
Mr.  Coote  well  expresses  it, 

out  of  Rome,  but  an  advance  guard  of  their  city, 
in  whom  lay  a  sure  means  of  retaining  and  per- 
petuating her  conquests.  The  world  was  to  be  made 
Roman  by  the  organised  transportation  of  Romans 
into  new  countries,  and  no  nation  has  ever  responded 
more  heartily  to  a  similar  call.  For  purposes  of  coloni- 
zation, none  were  privileged  but  Roman  citizens. 
Men,  and  women  also,  of  the  highest  birth  and 
social  standing  were  amongst  every  expedition  which 
left  the  shores  of  Italy. 

At  the  withdrawal  of  the  legions  in 
the  fifth  century,  our  country  had  been 
essentially  Roman  for  about  four  centuries. 
It  must  therefore  be  apparent  that  after  such 
a  period  the  Italian  influence  would  be  pre- 
dominant. Generations  of  men  had  lived 
and  died  ;  their  descendants  could  but  look 
upon  the  land  as  that  of  their  adoption,  but 
as  the  resting-place  of  their  fathers,  con- 
secrated alike  by  sacred  ties  of  home  and 
kindred.       Inscriptions    indeed     could     be 


selected  which  refer  to  individuals  who, 
dying  abroad,  had  expressed  a  wish-  that 
their  remains  should  be  conveyed  to  Britain 
for  interment  with  those  of  their  relatives 
both  near  and  dear. 

A  similar  position  would  apply  to  any  of 
ourselves  who  could  trace  an  unbroken  line- 
age  from  either  settler  or  emigrant  in  the 
Middle  Ages.     Now  it  is  in  the  existence  of 
this  Italian  element,  one  that  exerts  itself  to 
the  present  day,  that  we  are  enabled  to  discern 
the  source  whence  we  not  only  derive  the 
laws  and  institutions  under  which  it  is  our 
privilege  to  live,  but  really  the  majority  of 
those  means  of  recreation  and  amusement 
which  are  indulged  in  by  the  people  of  our 
time.     In  the  legions  of  Rome,   and  with 
those  bands  of  emigrants  who  came  here  to 
colonize,  and  receive  their  grants  of  land, 
nearly  every  nation  of  the  world  was  repre- 
sented ;  an  opportunity  was  thereby  provided 
for  the  introduction  of  anything  which  be- 
longed especially  to  Africa  or  Asia.     To  the 
Latins  are  due  our  country  villas,  the  prac- 
tice of  agriculture,  together  with  our  gardens. 
Everywhere  in  England  may  be  seen  what 
the  love  of  the  Roman  for  the  country  has 
enduringly  done  for  us.   The  English  cottager 
has  never  forgotten  the  lesson,  as  profitable 
as  graceful,  which  the  Roman  landlord  taught 
his   forefathers.      The    peasant's  garden   of 
herbs,  with  its  border  of  flowers,  is  the  cha- 
racteristic of  the  lowly  homes  of  England  as 
it  was  of  the  casulce  of  Italy.     It  was  because 
the  Roman  so  loved  the   country   that  he 
never  failed  to  import  into  Italy  all  the  fruits, 
the  legumes,  and  the  stock  that  could   be 
transferred  and  acclimatised  there,  and  thus 
Italy  became  the  nursery  ground  of  Western 
Europe.    For  whatever  was  raised  there  was, 
by  a  policy  as  wise  as  it  was  generous,  unre- 
servedly introduced  into  all  new  colonies.* 
With  these  facts  before  us,  it  may  be  well 
understood  how  the  Londoner  of  to-day  be- 
longs to  a  composite  race,  to  the  formation 
of  which  all  quarters  of  the  globe  have  con- 
tributed, and  in  the  games  and  amusements 
of  his  children  much  will  be  found  in  com- 
mon, whether  they  are  to  be  traced  to  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  or  to  far  distant  lands, 
to  the  Nile,  the  Tiber,  or  Euphrates.     This 
is  a  fact  which  was  most  forcibly  brought 
*  See  Coote's  Romans  of  Britain,  p.  234. 
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before  me  when  travelling  in  Italy  a  few 
years  since.  Our  party  had  on  one  occasion 
been  wandering  among  the  marvellous  ruins 
which  still  exist  on  the  Palatine  Hill  at 
Rome.  We  had  traversed  courts  and  cor- 
ridors, over  many  tesselated  pavements,  past 
many  frescoes  and  broken  statues,  until  in 
an  outer  court,  attached  to  one  of  the  build- 
ings, my  attention  was  directed  to  a  series 
of  lines  and  cross  lines  which  had  been 
roughly  scored  upon  the  tufa  blocks  which 
formed  the  floor.  They  had  thus  remained 
for  centuries,  untrodby  any  but  the  occasional 
visitor  and  tourist.  They  were,  however, 
of  the  greatest  interest :  they  marked  the  site 
where  little  Roman  boys  had  been  wont  to 
amuse  themselves  with  a  pastime  allied  to  the 
**  hopscotch  "  of  our  day.  On  the  pavements 
also  of  the  Forum  analogous  illustrations  have 
been  recorded  by  more  than  one  observer. 
Again,  in  the  museum  at  Bologna,  any  who 
may  be  familiar  with  the  marvellous  collection 
of  Etruscan  antiquities  which  is  there  pre- 
served may  remember  a  series  of  human 
skeletons,  which  under  glass  are  now  pro- 
tected from  the  eff"ects  of  time.  These 
remains  were  brought  to  the  museum  in  the 
earth  in  which  they  had  been  discovered, 
and  by  an  ingenious  process,  which  prevented 
much  disturbance,  so  carefully  had  this  been 
done,  that  the  ornamental  trinkets,  brooches, 
necklaces,  and  bracelets  remained  in  the 
position  in  which  they  had  been  placed  at 
the  time  of  burial.  The  plain  gold  wedding- 
ring  might  be  distinguished  as  worn  to-day. 
And  in  one  of  the  graves,  viz.,  that  of  a  child, 
there  had  been  buried  with  it  a  little  tray  of 
"  tea-things,"  an  interesting  group,  small  cups 
and  saucers  of  terra  cotta,  but  associated 
in  such  a  manner  that  plainly  showed  how 
the  playthings  had  been  dear  to  the  little  one 
in  life,  and  had  been  placed  in  such  position 
by  loving  hands  at  the  time  of  committal  to 
the  tomb.  And  this  event,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, may  be  assigned  to  a  period  of  history 
when  the  great  empire  of  Rome  was  itself 
unborn.  In  a  report  published  some  time 
since  by  Signer  Lanciani  on  some  discoveries 
in  Rome,  he  records  how  he  was  present  at 
the  uncovering  and  exploring  of  a  number 
of  cinerary  urns,  and  that  the  investiga- 
tion was  one  which  could  not  be  witnessed 
without  emotion.     Among  others  they  un- 


earthed the  cinerarium  of  a  boy,  one  Hyllus, 
page  to  the  great  Tiberius.  The  little  bones 
had  been  enclosed  in  a  vase,  together  with 
favourite  toys.  There  was  a  small  terra  cotta 
chicken,  painted  with  bright  colours,  and  the 
fragment  of  a  doll  or  puppet  in  the  shape  of 
om  pulcinellas,  with  clay  bust,  arms  and  legs 
of  wood,  etc.  The  wood  had  naturally 
perished.  Who  could  imagine,  writes  this 
eminent  antiquary,  that  these  miserable  play- 
things of  an  obscure  child  should  have, 
centuries  after,  the  unexpected  honour  of 
being  exhibited  in  one  of  the  most  famous 
museums  of  Europe  ? 


Cbe  Crue  ^torp  of  tfte  Leicester 
3|nquest0  (1253). 

By  J.  H.  Round. 
Part  I. 

"Of  course  he  will  try  to  wriggle  out  of  his  scrape, 
to  get  away  from  the  blunder  to  which  he  has  nailed 
himself.  But  he  won't  he  able  to  do  so  without  losing 
some  of  his  flesh.  He  is  held  fast  in  a  trap  of  his  own 
making,  punished  for  meddling  with  work  he  does  not 
understand,  like  the  proverbial  monkey  of  the  car- 
penter's shop." — Mr.  J.  C.  Jeaffreson,  Athejuztan, 
August  1 6th,  1884. 

HEN,  on  the  "  Monday  next  after  the 
Feast  of  St.  Gregory,"  1253,  Peter 
the  son  of  Roger  affixed  his  seal, 
as  Mayor,  to  the  sworn  verdicts  of 
his  assembled  fellow-burgesses,  he  could  little 
have  foreseen  that  the  garbled  legends,  which 
they  were  endeavouring  to  foist  upon  their 
feudal  lord,  would  be  hailed  with  enthusiasm, 
centuries  later,  in  the  full  blaze  of  modern 
criticism,  as  a  revelation  of  the  first  import- 
ance on  "the  social  history  of  England." 
Even  more  surprised  would  he  have  been  to 
learn  that  these  transparent  legends  would 
successfully  impose  not  only  on  mere  general 
historians,  but  even  on  a  professional  "  ex- 
plorer of  archives,"*  a  scholar  so  learned  as 
to  instruct  "  archivistic  specialists "  them- 
selves, and  to  impress  on  them  "a  whole- 
some distrust "  of  records  which  "to  an 
ordinary  searcher  of  ancient  muniments" 
might  appear  deserving  of  confidence,  nay, 
which  might,  indeed,  be  accepted  as  authority 

"■  8th  Report  Historical  MSS.,  Appendix  I.,  p.  407. 
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"  even  by  the  wariest  and  most  sceptical 
connoisseur  of  diplomatic  credentials."*  It 
cannot  be  wondered  at,  that  when  so  great 
an  authority,  one  who  has  thus  proclaimed 
himself  doctissiniis  doctior,  not  only  accepts  a 
record  without  question,  but  pronounces  it 
exceptionally  *'  instructive,"  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Historical  MSS.  should  place  im- 
plicit trust  in  his  report  to  that  effect,  and 
should  congratulate  the  public  that  among 
those  "  matters  that  have  been  discovered  or 
brought  into  fuller  light "  by  his  researches, 
the  "verdict,"  which  I  am  about  to  discuss, 
*'  has  been  thus  fortunately  preserved  and 
regained."t 

The  name  of  this  eminent  "explorer  of 
archives,"  by  whose  statements,  in  his  report 
on  the  Leicester  MSS.,  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Commission  have  been  so  cruelly  mis- 
led, is  Mr.  J.  Cordy  Jeaffreson. 

I  undertake  to  prove,  Jirsf/y,  that  he  is  not 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  either  "  dis- 
covered "  or  "  regained  "  this  verdict,  for  it 
had  not  only  been  discovered  by  previous 
"  explorers,"  but  was  notoriously  familiar  to 
all  historical  students  at  the  time  when 
Mr.  Jeaffreson  wrote  ;  secondly,  that  he  is 
not  even  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having 
brought  it  "into  fuller  light,"  for  he  has  not 
in  any  way  added  to  our  knowledge  of  it, 
andjindeed,  has  actually  obscured  its  evidence 
by  careless  and  erroneous  editing ;  thirdly, 
that  he  has  accepted  and  proclaimed  as 
genuine,  a  story  which  is  transparently  and 
ludicrously  false,  and  which  is  "  instructive  " 
in  a  sense  very  different  from  that  which 
Mr.  Jeaffreson  would  wish. 

I  earnestly  invite  the  attention  of  scholars 
to  the  facts  I  am  about  to  set  forth,  and  I 
publicly  challenge  Mr.  Jeaffreson  to  disprove 
or  refute  them, — if  he  can. 

It  is  doubtless  within  the  knowledge  of 
many  of  my  readers,  that  a  letter  has  already 
appeared  from  me,  in  the  Athenceum,  on  this 
subject,  and  has  elicited  a  reply  from  Mr. 
Cordy  Jeaffreson,  couched  in  language 
happily  rare  in  that  or  any  other  literary 
journal.  J     In  taking  this  course  he  has  but 

*  8th  Report  Historical  MSS.,  Appendix  I.,  p.  269. 

t  lb.,  p.  xvi. 

X  See  Athenceum  ,9th  and  l6th  August,  1884.  The 
quotation  at  the  head  of  this  paper  'is  extracted 
from  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  letter. 


adopted  the  traditional  policy  of  the  defendant 
who  is  aware  that  he  has  "  no  case."     Instead 
of  answering  my  plain  questions,  and,  it  must 
therefore  be  presumed,  being  unable  to  do 
so,  he  simply  evaded  the  issue  I  had  raised, 
and  fled  for  refuge  to  a  counter-charge.     He 
began,  he  ended,  and  he  filled  his  letter  with 
an  accusation  so  desperate  as  to  move  one  to 
pity  for  the  plight  to  which  he  found  himself 
reduced.     For  he  vehemently  implored  his 
readers  to  believe  that  I  do  "  not  know  the 
difference  between  an  indenture  and  a  char- 
tulary,  between  ....  a  single  membrane  and 
a  certain  book  ....  between  a  charter  and 
a  chartulary."     And  this  he  asked  them  to 
accept   as    the    "explanation  of  the   larger 
part  "  of  my  criticisms  !     Such  a  charge  pro- 
voked, as  was  natural,  a  smile,  the  more  so 
as    I   had   called   attention,  in   my   original 
letter,  to   the   inaccurate   use  of  the   term 
"charter"  (see  below)    in  Mr.  Jeaffreson's 
own  report,  so  that  I  actually  proved  myself 
more  scrupulous  in  this  respect  than  he  was 
himself.      He  must  therefore,  indeed,  have 
found  himself  at  a  loss,  when  he  selected  so 
unlucky  a  charge.     For  my  part,    I  might 
have  similarly  filled  my  letter  with  denuncia- 
tions of    Mr.    Jeaffreson's   "ridiculous  mis- 
take "  in   speaking  of  an    "  Inquisicio  "    as 
a    "charter,"    but    having   more    important 
points  to  criticise,  I  refrained  from  doing  so, 
though,   unlike   my  would-be  critic,  I  might 
have  done  so — with  truth.     I   say   "  unUke 
my  would-be  critic,"  for  Mr.    Jeaffreson  is 
utterly    unable    to    convict   me    of    having 
spoken,  in  the  whole  course  of   my   letter, 
either  of  the  "  book  "  as  a  "  charter,"  or  of 
the  "charter"  as  a  "  book.  "  * 

As  my  case,  it  thus  appears,  proves  un- 
answerable, I  can  treat  with  equanimity  Mr. 

*As  surprise  has  been  manifested  in  several  quarters 
that  I  did  not  expose  in  the  Athenaum,  while  the 
controversy  remained  open,  the  obvious  futility  and 
baselessnt-ss  of  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  counter-charge,  I 
must  explain,  though  reluctantly,  in  justice  to  myself, 
that  I  did  immediately  expose  it,  but  that  my  letter 
was  refused  admission.  The  Antiquary,  how- 
ever, in  its  impartial  columns,  affords  "  a  fair  field 
and  no  favour"  for  a  discussion  which  not  only 
gravely  affects  the  credit  of  the  Reports  issued  by  the 
Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  but  which  will 
result  in  an  historical  "discovery"  of  real,  not 
feigned,  importance.  I  may  add  that  the  delay  thus 
caused  has  enabled  me  to  strengthen  my  case  beyond 
all  expectation. 
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JeafFreson's  language,  for  which  under  the 
circumstances  we  could  not  be  unprepared. 
Nor  can  he,  on  his  part,  be  surprised,  if, 
after  attempting  to  cover  me  with  ridicule 
for  making  a  "  blunder  "  that  I  never  made, 
and  doing  so  in  purposely  offensive  language, 
he  finds  his  pretensions  more  mercilessly 
exposed  than  they  need,  otherwise,  have 
been,  and  himself  "held  fast"  (in  his  own 
words)  "in  a  trap  of  his  own  making." 
We  will,  therefore,  now  pass  to  the  first  of 
my  three  points. 

Firstly,  then,  is  it  in  accordance  with  fact 
that  this  verdict  of  the  Leicester  jurors  was 
either  "  discovered "  or  "regained"  by  Mr. 
Jeaffreson  ?  Here  I  may  quote  from  the 
official  circular  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Royal 
Commission  : — 

The  object  of  the  Commission  is  solely  the  discovery 
of  unknown  historical  and  literary  materials,  and  in 
all  their  proceedings  the  commissioners  will  direct 
their  attention  to  that  object  exclusively. —  First 
Report,  p.  133. 

It  was,  therefore,  on  the  presumption  that 
this  verdict  was  "  unknown,"  a  presumption 
that  would  be  naturally  derived  from  Mr. 
Jeaffreson's  Report  to  them,  that  the  Royal 
Commission,  in  their  own  Report,  drew  atten- 
tion prominently  to  its  contents.  How  far  it 
was  in  truth  "unknown,"  or  could  be  spoken 
of  as  "  regained  "  by  Mr.  Jeaffreson,  will  be 
evident  from  the  following  facts,  which  I  have 
already  set  forth  in  the  Athenceutn,  and  which 
he  does  not  attempt  to  dispute.  This  verdict 
of  the  Leicester  jurors 

was  certainly  known  to  "  the  scholarly  and  persevering 
Mr.  Carte,"  *  for  he  compiled  abridgments  of  both  the 
inquisitions  "for  his  hitherto  unpublished  IJistoiy  of 
Leicester^  to  which  Mr  Jeaffreson  refers.  From  Carte's 
MSS.  these  two  abridgments  were  carefully  quoted 
by  Nichols  in  his  History  of  Leicester  (1815),  on 
pp.  22-3,  with  the  note  that  "this  appears  by  an 
inquisition  taken  37  Henry  III.  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  into  the  original  of  gavel-pence  and  brigg- 
silver"(p.  23).  He  also  observes,  on  p.  361,  that 
"  by  an  inquisition  taken  this  year  [1253]  it  appears," 
etc.,  etc.,  and  gives  the  gist  of  the  story.  Conse- 
quently, this  inquisition  was  known  to  Nichols. 
Passing  to  Mr.  Thompson,  whose  History  of  Leicester 
appeared  in  1849,  we  find  that  he  had  examined  the 
document  on  his  own  account,  and  gave  an  indepen- 
dent rhume  of  it  on  pp.  28-30,  adding,  "  These  facts 
are  taken  from  a  parchment  record  now  extant,  and 
preserved  among  the  records  of  the  borough."  On 
p.  70  he  further  referred  to  it  as  illustrating  Sinnui's 

*  Appendix  to  8th  Report,  I.,  404a. 


charter.  Two  years  later  (185 1),  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  he  again  told  the  story  of  this  trial  by 
battle  (i.  261-2),  adding  :  — 

The  deed  is  now  extant  among  the  records  of  the 
borough ;  and  the  seals  of  those  who  bore  testimony 
to  the  fact  were  appended  to  it  when  I  first  saw  it,  but 
have  since  crumbled  away. — P.  262. 

And  many  years  later  (1867),  the  same  writer,  in  his 
well-known  Essay  on  Municipal  History,  repeated 
the  famous  gavel-pence  story,  translating  verbatim  the 
trial  by  battle  (pp.  37-40),  and  gave  again  a  rhume 
of  the  bridge-silver  story  (pp.  40-41).  It  is  necessary 
to  observe  that  this  little  work  was  largely  used  by 
students,  and  that  through  it  the  inquisition  and  its 
story  obtained  a  wide  publicity.  The  Essay  is  praised 
by  the  Bishop  of  Chester  [Dr.  Stubbs]  in  his  Consti- 
tutional History  (i.  409,  note),  and  on  pp.  425-6  he 
refers  to  it  for  the  "story"  in  the  inquisition.  In 
the  following  year  (1875),  the  late  Mr.  Green  in  his 
History  of  the  English  People  referred  to  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's "  useful  account  "  (p.  187),  and  quoted  from  it, 
at  considerable  length,  the  "story"  in  the  inquisition. 
Lastly,  in  1881,  he  again  quoted  this  famous  story  in 
the  larger  edition  of  his  work  (i.,  220-1). 

It  is,  therefore,  when  this  story  has  for  years  been 
familiar,  not  only  to  historians,  but  to  the  reading 
public,  that  Mr.  Jeaffreson  first  discovers  its  existence, 
and,  as  "  an  explorer  of  archives,  comes  upon  .... 
this  remarkable  document."  *  Not  only  is  it  by  him 
translated  in  extenso  and  a  paragraph  specially  ap- 
pended to  it  to  mark  the  importance  of  the  discovery, 
but  the  very  unusual  course  is  adopted  of  making  a 
long  quotation  from  his  translation  in  the  body  of  the 
report  itself  (pp.  xvi-xvii).  And  the  passage  selected 
is,  by  a  strange  fatality,  the  very  one  quoted  by  Mr. 
Thompson,  and  from  him  by  the  late  Mr.  Green.f 

In  proof  of  this  last  statement,  I  append 
the  two  extracts  in  extenso,  drawing  attention, 
once  more,  to  the  fact  that  for  the  Royal 
Commission  to  have  inserted  so  long  a  quota- 
tion in  their  Report,  they  must  have  gathered, 
as  was  natural,  from  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  report 
to  them,  not  only  that  this  document  had 
been  hitherto  "unknown,"  but  also  that  its 
discovery  was  of  unusual  interest. 

The  RoyalCommission 

ON 

Historical  MSS.,  1881. 

"  In  the  time  of  Robert 
de  Medland,  then  Earl 
of  Leicester,  it  happened 
that  two  kinsmen,  that  is 
to  say,  Nicholas,  the  son 
of  Acres  \_sic\  and  Geofi'- 
rey,  the  son  of  Nicholas, 
of  Leicester,  waged  a  cer- 
tain duel  for  a  piece  of 
land,  respecting  which  a 
suit  had  arisen  between 


Mr.  Thompson,  1867. 

"  In  the  time  of  Robert 
the  Medland,  then  Earl 
of  Leicester,  it  happened 
that  two  kinsmen, namely, 
Nicholas,  the  son  of  Aeon, 
and  Geoffrey,  the  son  of 
Nicholas,  waged  a  duel 
about  a  certain  piece  of 
land,  concerning  which  a 
dispute  had  arisen  be- 
tween  them ;    and    they 


*  Appendix  to  Eighth  Report,  I.,  407a. 
f  Atheimuvt,  9th  August,  1884. 
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fought  from  the  first  to  them;   and   they  fought 

the  ninth  hour  and  longer,  from  the  first  hour,  even 

each  conquering  by  turns,  unto  the  ninth.and  longer, 

one  of  them  fleeing  from  and  thus  fighting  one  with 

the  other  until  he  came  another,    one    of     them 

to  a  certain  little  pit;  and,  drove  the  other  even  to  a 

as  he  stood  above  the  pit,  certain  little  pit,  and  as 

and    was    about    to    fall  he   stood  over  the  little 

therein,  his  kinsman  said  pit,    and  ought   to   have 

to  him,  *  Take  care  of  the  fallen  into  it,  his  kinsman 

pit ;  turn  back,  lest  thou  said   to   him,     '  Preserve 

should'st   fall    into    it  ! '  thyself  from  the  pit,  lest 

And  as  he  stood  over  the  thou  fall   into  it    ;    and 

pit,  so  much  clamour  and  immediately    there    was 

tumult  was  made  by  the  made  so  great  a  clamour 

bystanders,  and  those  who  and  so  great  a  tumult  by 

were  sitting  around,  that  those     standing     around 

the  earl  heard  their  clam-  and  those  sitting  around, 

our  as    far    off   as    the  that  the  lord  earl  heard 

castle,  and  he  enquired  of  their  clamour  even  at  the 

some  of  them  how  it  was  castle,  and  he  sought  then 

there  was  such  a  clamovu-;  of   certain  persons  what 

and  answer  was  made  to  that  clamour  was,  and  it 

him    that    two    kinsmen  was  answered  to  him  that 

were  fighting  about  a  cer-  two  kinsmen   fought  for 

tain  piece   of  land,   and  certain  land,  and  one  of 

that  one  had  fled  until  he  them  drove  the  other  even 

reached  a  certain  pit,  and  to  a  certain  little  pit,  and 

that  as  he  stood  over  the  as  he  stood  over  the  pit, 

pit  and  was  about  to  fall  and  ought  to  have  fallen 

into  it,  the  other  warned  into  it,  the  other  warned 

him.        The     burgesses,  him,    and  the    burgesses 

being    moved   by    piety,  truly     \vero      (!)]      then 

then   made    a    covenant  being    moved    by    piety 

with  the  earl   that   they  agreed   in    such   manner 

should    give   him   three-  with   the  lord   earl   that 

pence    yearly    for    each  they  would  give  to  him 

house  in  the  High  Street  threepence  per  annum  for 

that  had  a  gable,  on  con-  each  house  whose  gable 

dition     that    he    should  was   placed  towards  the 

grant   to   them   that   the  High  Street,  on  condition 

twenty-four  jurors,    who  that  he   would  grant  to 

were   in    Leicester  from  them   that   all  the  pleas 

ancient  times,  should  from  happening  to  them    \sic\ 

that  time  forward  discuss  should  be  discussed  and 

and  decide  all  pleas  aris-  determined  by  the  twenty- 

ing    among   themselves  ;  four  jurors  who  were  ap- 

and  this  w^as  conceded  to  poynted  in  Leycester  in 

them  by  the  earl,  and  in  olden  time  ;  and  this  was 

such    manner    were    the  granted  to  them  by  the 

pennies,     called      gavel-  lord  earl,  and  thus  were 

pennies,   first    levied." —  first     raised    the     pence 

Essay  on  English  Muni-  which   are   called    gouel 

cipal  History,  ^T^.  39-40.  peniis." — Eighth  Report, 
pp.  xvi-xvii. 

Lastly,  I  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Jeaffreson's 
report  not  only  ignored  the  references  to  this 
record  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Thompson,  and 
of  the  writers  whom  I  have  named,  but  went 
so  far  as  to  attempt,  by  a  mis-statement  of 
fact,  to  deprive  Mr.  Thompson  of  his  right- 
ful due.  For  there  is  not,  I  observed,  '*  the 
faintest  hint " 


in  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  report  that  it  {i.e.  this  document] 
had  ever  been  heard  of  before.  Nay,  Mr.  Jeaffreson 
goes  so  far  as  to  state  that  Mr.  Thompson  had  never 
"  put  eye  on  the  brightest  treasures  of  the  collection," 
and, 

dying  shortly  after  the  publication  of  that  work  [History  of 
Leicester,  1849],  passed  from  the  world  without  having  mastered 
the  contents  of  the  curious  and  very  instructive  charter  \_sic\ 
touching  the  inquisitions  Ytetnp.  Henry  III.]  for  the  origin  of 
bridge  silver  and  pontage,"  etc.,  etc. — I.  404,  a. 

....  Now,  as  it's  precisely  through  Mr.  Thompson's 
writings  that  the  contents  of  this  document  are  so 
widely  known,  it  is  but  simple  justice  to  his  memory 
that  this  statement  should  be  exposed.  So  far  from 
"dying"  (as  Mr.  Jeaffreson  states)  "  shortly  after " 
1849,  he  brought  out  so  late  as  1867  that  Essay  on 
Municipal  History  which  his  critic  so  strangely 
ignores."* 

Such  then  were  the  charges  I  advanced. 
What  was  Mr,  Jeaflfreson's  reply  ? 

(i)  As  to  the  charge  that  he  ignores  Mr. 
Thompson's  writings  (and  the  others),  and 
is  thus  enabled  to  take  credit  to  himself  for 
revealing  this  document  to  the  world.  To 
this  he  replies  : — 

How  does  my  ignorance  of  Mr.  Thompson's  later 
\sic\  writings  seriously  affect  the  merit  or  demerit  of 
my  report  on  the  Leicester  archives  ?  Had  I  known  of 
them,  I  should  all  the  same  have  produced  a  careful 
extension  of  the  Latin  memorandum  and  a  translation 
of  it.  Mr.  Round  seems  to  think  I  ought  to  have 
merely  referred  to  the  memorandum  briefly,  and  told 
my  readers  to  seek  the  particulars  of  it  in  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's book  and  in  old  numbers  of  the  Gentleman''s 
Magazine.  I  do  not  think  the  readers  of  the  MSS, 
Commission  Reports  will  agree  with  Mr,  Round  in 
this  matter,  f 

"  Of  course,"  in  Mr,  Jeaffreson's  own 
graceful  words,  "  he  will  try  to  wriggle  out  of 
his  scrape."  But  this  clever  attempt  at  eva- 
sion will  not  serve  to  obscure  the  issue.  He 
does  not,  for  he  cannot,  deny  my  assertion 
that  this  document  was  neither  "  discovered  " 
nor  "  regained  "  by  him,  but  had  long  been 
familiar,  thanks  to  previous  explorers,  to  the 
whole  historical  world.  My  charge,  there- 
fore, remains  untouched, 

(2)  As  to  the  charge  that  Mr.  Thompson 
is  falsely  represented  as  having  died  "  shortly 
after  the  publication  "  of  his  History  of  Leices- 
ter, in  1849,  and  as  having  "  passed  from  the 
world  without  having  ever  mastered  the  con- 
tents of  the  curious  "  document  hi  dispute. 
To  this  Mr.  Jeaffreson  retorts  : — 

Let  me  clear  the  way  by  disposing  [!]  of  certain 

*  Athemeum,  9th  August,  1884, 
t  Ibid.,  1 6th  August,  1884. 
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I  of  his  [Mr.  Round's]  points  touching  the  Latin  memo- 
randum. On  some  of  these  points  he  certainly  has 
hitherto  had  the  advantage  of  me.  It  appears  that  the 
late  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Leicester,  published  his  History 
of  Leicester  years  earlier  than  I  thought ;  that  years 
after  publishing  his  good  History  of  Leicester  he  had 
better  opportunities  of  pursuing  his  careful  researches 
than  I  imagined ;  and  that  he  turned  the  opportunities 
to  good  account.* 

Mr.  Jeaffreson's  excuse  comes  to  this,  that 
though  in  his  Report  he  had  repeatedly  re- 
ferred both  to  Mr.  Thompson  and  to  his 
History  of  Leicester,  and  though  he  had  the 
benefit  of  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Thompson's 
friend,  Mr.  Kelly,  he  actually  made  in  that 
Government  Report  a  deliberate  statement 
of  fact  (to  Mr.  Thompson's  disadvantage), 
based  on  a  date  which  he  had  "thought"  or 
"imagined."  As  the  true  date  (1849)  stared 
him  in  the  face  on  the  title-page  of  the  work 
itself,  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  why  he 
should  have  "thought"  or  "imagined"  about 
it  at  all,  and,  still  more,  why  he  should  have 
post-dated  it  by  at  least  some  twenty  years  ! 

Moreover,  Mr.  Jeaffreson  here  skilfully  con- 
fuses two  distinct  questions.  Mr.  Thompson's 
knowledge  of  this  "  Latin  memorandum " 
was  not  the  fruit  of  his  "  better  opportunities" 
after  he  had  published  his  History.  He 
alludes  to  it,  as  I  have  shown,  like  his 
predecessors,  in  that  History  itself,  and  Mr. 
Jeaffreson  having  read  that  "  good "  work, 
must  have  been  acquainted  with  the  fact. 
Quite  distinct  from  the  question  of  Mr. 
Thompson's  knowledge  of  the  "  memorandum" 
is  that  of  its  publication  by  him,  in  the  form 
of  a  translation.  When  Mr.  Jeaffreson  pleads 
his  ignorance  of  "  Mr,  Thompson's  later  {sic) 
writings,"  it,  consequently,  does  not  absolve 
him  from  the  charge  of  "  ignoring "  Mr. 
Thompson's  knowledge  of,  and  references  to, 
the  "memorandum"  in  question,  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  History,  his  earlier  work. 

(3)  Even  as  to  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  "ignorance 
of  Mr.  Thompson's  later  writings,"  he  can 
find  no  answer  for  the  following  inquiry,  but 
to  complain  of  my  "  unmannerly  freedom." 

It  is  the  strangest  part  of  the  v/hole  matter  that 
Mr.  Jeaffreson  associates  with  himself  in  his  "  dis- 
coveries "  his  "cordial  coadjutor  Mr.  Kelly,  F.S.A.," 
whom  he  describes  as  having  been  Mr.  Thompson's 
"  comrade  in  historical  service,"  and  to  whose  assist- 
ance, indeed,  Mr,  Thompson  alludes.    Did  Mr,  Kelly, 

*  Athenaum,  i6th  August,  1884. 


as  a  Leicester  antiquary,  never  hear  of  that  Essay  on 
Municipal  History,  largely  based  on  Leicester  archives, 
and  brought  out  at  Leicester  in  1867,  by  his  friend 
Mr.  Thompson?* 

There  lies  before  me,  as  I  write,  a  copy  of 
this  well-known  work,  its  introduction  dated 
"  Leicester,  April  13,  1867," 

Having  now  demonstrated  that  this  record 
was  neither  "discovered"  nor  "regained" 
by  Mr,  Jeaffreson,  let  us  see  if  it  is  even 
true  that  it  has  been  "  brought  into  fuller 
light." 

This  statement  I  am  equally  prepared  to 
disprove  in  every  detail. 

(i)  As  to  the  document  itself.  It  is 
spoken  of  in  the  Commissioners'  Report  as 
"a  memorandum  in  Latin"  (p.  xvi).  By 
Mr.  Jeaffreson  it  is  spoken  of,  first,  as  the 
"  charter  {sic)  touching  the  inquisitions " 
(p.  404^),  then  as  "  a  record  of  two  several 
inquisitions  "  (p.  406^;),  next  as  "  a  memo- 
randum and  summary  of  the  returns "  (p. 
407^),  and  then  immediately  again  as 
a  "  charter  "  {ib).  Now,  putting  aside  this 
singular  inexactness,  let  me  refer  to  the 
closing  words  of  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  reply  to 
my  letter  : — 

I  will  not  weary  you  with  exposing  other  mis- 
takes in  Mr.  Round's  letter.  It  is  enough  to  have 
shown  that  he  comes  before  the  world  as  an  authority 
on  mediseval  MSS. ,  without  having  learnt  the  difference 
between  a  charter  and  a  chartulary,  whilst,  indeed,  he 
thinks  "charter"  and  "chartulary  "  mean  the  same 
thing.f 

After  this,  I  shall  scarcely  be  expected  to 
spare  him,  nor  is  it  my  intention  to  do  so. 
Therefore — 

(a)  I  publicly  challenge  Mr.  Jeaffreson  to 
convict  me  of  the  above  "  other  mistakes." 
Should  he  fail  to  do  so,  he  must  stand  con- 
victed of  having  had  recourse  to  the  disre- 
putable device  of  advancing  a  defamatory 
statement,  well  knowing  it  to  be  false. 

(b)  I  publicly  challenge  him  to  convict 
me  of  having  spoken  either  of  a  charter  as 
a  "  chartulary,"  or  of  a  "  chartulary "  as  a 
"  charter."  I  call  upon  him  to  retract  that 
statement,  or  to  submit  it  to  public  discussion. 

(c)  I  convict  him  of  himself  not  "  having 
learnt  the  difference  between  a  charter  "  and 
a  "  Latin  memorandum." 

*  Ibid.,  9th  August,  1884. 
t  Ibid.,  1 6th  August,  1884. 
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(2)  As  to  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  comments  on 
the  document.     These  begin  thus  : — 

Whilst  the  tone  and  substance  of  this  remarkable 
document  show  that  it  relates  to  two  earlier  writings, 
and  may  be  described  as  a  memorandum  and  sum- 
mary of  the  returns  of  two  several  inquisitions,  its 
handwriting  countenances  the  opinion  that  the  charter 
[sic)  was  penned  half-a-century  later  than  the  inquests 
to  which  it  refers. — P.  407a. 

Alas !  whatever  meaning  this  sentence 
may  be  intended  to  convey,  we  know  that 
this  "  charter,"  on  the  contrary,  must  be  the 
original  document  itself,  drawn  up  at  the 
very  time  of  the  inquest,  for  we  have  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Thompson,  in  1851,  that 

The  seals  of  those  who  bore  testimony  to  the  fact 
were  appended  to  it,  when  I  first  saw  it,  but  have 
since  crumbled  away. — Supra. 

Against  this  decisive  testimony  we  have 
only  the  "  opinion  "  of  Mr.  Jeaffreson,  the 
value  of  whose  opinion,  where  "  handwriting" 
is  concerned,  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact 
that  on  the  very  next  page  he  places  among 
deeds  of  1272  a  deed  which  he  had  himself, 
three  pages  before,  assigned  to  the  year  1233  !* 

(3)  As  to  the  date  assigned  by  him  to 
this  "  notable  case  of  a  trial  by  battle."  He 
speaks  of  it  (p.  407^!)  as  taking  place  "in  the 
eleventh  century,"  in  which  he  is  duly  fol- 
lowed, of  course,  by  the  Commissioners  in 
their  Report  (p.  xvi).  On  this  I  observed 
that— 

The  episode  it  relates  cannot  possibly  be  earlier 
than  the  twelfth  [century],  as  it  was  not  till  then  that 
the  Count  of  Meulan  ("Robertus  de  Medland ") 
became  (if  indeed  he  ever  did)  "  comes  Leycestrie."f 

Mr.  Jeaffreson  retorted  : — 

As  Mr.  Round  doubts  whether  Robert  of  Mellent 
ever  became  Earl  of  Leicester,  one  does  not  see  why 
he  is  so  certain  that  the  famous  trial  by  battle  "  cannot 
possibly  "  have  taken  place  "  earlier  than  the  twelfth 
century  "  in  Leicestershire  (.sic),  where  the  earl  was 
a  power  long  before  1103,  in  which  year  he  is  believed 
to  have  become  "comes  Leycestrie."  X 

Here  we  have  another  of  Mr.  Jeatfreson's 
dexterous  but  transparent  evasions.  He  sub- 
stitutes, it  will  be  observed,  LeicesterjA/>^ 
for  Leicester.  In  Leicester^-^zr*;  the  Count 
had,  indeed,  some  estates  previous  to  the 

*  See  my  letter  on  "Curiosities  of  Official  Scholar- 
ship "  in  Academy  of  6th  December,  1884. 

t  AthencEum,  i6th  August,  1884.  "Robert!  de 
Medland  tunc  comitis  Leycestrie  "  is  the  expression 
employed  in  the  document. 

%  Ibid.,  9th  August,  1884. 


twelfth  century;  in  Leicesifer  (whether  he  was 
created  an  "  earl "  or  not  in  1 103)  he  had  no 
authority,  and  not  a  scrap  of  property,  till 
his  famous  transaction  with  Ivo  de  Grant- 
mesnil  made  him,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
suddenly  master  of  the  town.  Consequently, 
a  transaction  which  involves  the  fact  of  his 
occupying  that  position,  ^^  cannot  possibly" 
have  taken  place  "earUer  than  the  twelfth 
century." 

( To  be  continued.) 


— ^_. 

The  Snake  Dance  of  the  Moquis  of  Arizona,  with  a 
description  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  this 
peculiar  people,  and  especially  of  the  revolting 
religiotis  rite,  the  snake-dance,  to  which  is  added  a 
brief  dissertation  upon  serpent  worship  in  general. 
By  John  G.  Bourke.  (London,  1884:  Sampson 
Low,  Marston.)     8vo,  pp.  xvi.,  371. 

NTHROPOLOGY  is  being  made  more  and 
more  attractive  to  the  general  student  by 
the  publication  of  such  books  as  these, 
and  we  cannot  but  express  our  sense  of 
indebtedness  to  the  publishers,  who  evi- 
dently devote  so  much  time,  labour,  and  money  to 
produce  a  work  which  shall  be  of  the  greatest  value 
to  students,  and  at  the  same  time  of  unique  interest 
to  the  curious  reader.  Our  readers  may  perhaps  re- 
member our  notice  (ante,  vol.  v.,  p.  68)  of  Mr.  Bock's 
Head  Hunters  of  Borneo,  by  the  same  firm  :  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  this  book  is  a  companion 
volume. 

Captain  Bourke  had,  we  are  assured,  special 
facilities  for  studying  the  peculiarities  of  the  American 
aborigines,  and  certainly  the  evidence  of  his  book 
bears  out  the  assertion.  The  Moqui  Indians  inhabit 
seven  different  villages,  and  are  known  to  have  lived 
in  their  present  location  since  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  All  the  customs  mentioned  by 
Captain  Bourke  are  curious  and  valuable,  especially 
when  they  come  to  be  compared  with  the  survivals  of 
savage  customs  in  European  civilization  which  are 
known  and  studied  as  folk-lore.  Many  of  the  simi- 
larities are  so  striking  as  to  be  noticeable  to  the  most 
casual  observer.  But  Captain  Bourke  is  careful  to 
note  one  fact  which  is  not  in  accordance  with  Morgan's 
theory  in  his  Ancient  Society.  "  There  are,"  he  says, 
"no  signs  of  a  community  of  goods.  The  Moquis 
plant  by  clans  or  gentes,  but  each  individual  possesses 
the  rights  of  his  own  labour  and  skill."  But  as  the  title 
indicates,  the  great  point  of  interest  is  the  snake- 
dance,  the  revolting  religious  rite.  These  snake- 
dances  have  some  very  remarkable  incidents,  and 
they  clearly  contain  relics  of  some  older  savage  life 
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than  the  Indians  are  conscious  of.  Ancestor  worship 
seems  to  be  the  mainspring  of  the  dance,  and  there 
are  undoubted  offerings  to  the  snakes,  as  gods,  of 
maize- flower  for  the  purpose  of  securing  good  harvests. 
But  what  strikes  us  most  is  the  extreme  importance 
which  this  tribe  and  their  rites  give  to  the  system  of 
totemism.  ReHcs  of  totemism  are  to  be  found,  as 
Mr.  Lang  has  recently  shown  in  his  Custom  and  Myth, 
in  Greek  and  later  European  folk-tales,  and  no  better 
study  of  this  important  factor  of  savage  life  and 
society  could  be  found  than  the  book  before  us. 
Those  who  participate  in  the  snake-dance  belong  to 
the  totem  clan  of  serpents,  and  they  address  the 
snakes  as  their  "  fathers."  One  of  the  tribe  gave 
some  important  particulars  to  Captain  Bourke,  who 
has  noted  them  down  carefully  and  succinctly,  without 
introducing  strange  matter  of  his  own.  Occasionally 
Captain  Bourke  attempts  a  comparison  of  some  of 
these  customs  with  the  folk-lore  of  other  countries, 
as,  for  instance,  on  page  165,  when  he  traces  the 
remarkable  parallel  between  a  portion  of  the  snake- 
dance  and  some  practices  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  But 
for  the  most  part — and  we  are  glad  of  it — we  get 
nothing  more  than  a  record  of  facts  from  Captain 
Bourke,  and  for  these  every  student  will  be  most 
grateful. 

One  word  about  the  plates.  Some  of  them  are 
coloured,  and  give,  therefore,  particularly  useful  hints 
on  costume  and  physiognomy.  These  are  from  the 
drawings  of  Sergeant  A.  F.  Harmer,  and  Captain 
Bourke  assures  us  that  they  may  be  relied  upon  as 
true  to  nature  and  to  art  alike.  We  can  ourselves 
speak  for  the  latter,  and  are  quite  content  to  accept 
the  author's  opinion  as  to  the  former  characteristic. 
It  is  of  great  importance,  we  need  hardly  say,  to  get 
well-executed  coloured  figures  of  Indian  chiefs  in  all 
their  savage  finery  and  fancy,  so  instructive  to  us. 
There  are  also  specimens  of  native  pottery — the  rude 
art  which  is  still  represented  by  the  "finds"  of  modem 
archaeology,  and  on  page  97  a  planting-stick  of  the 
Moquis  is  figured,  which  exactly  resembles  the  crooked 
spade  of  the  Scots. 


Plant-Lore :  Legends  and  Lyrics  embracing  the  Myths, 
Traditions,  Superstitions,  and  Folk-lore  of  the 
Plant  Kingdom.  By  Richard  Folkard,  Junr. 
(London,  1884 :  Sampson  Low.)  8vo,  pp.  xxiv, 
610. 

Although  following  so  quickly  upon  Mr.  Hilderic 
Friend's  Flowers  and Flo^uer- Lore,  this  Look  should  be 
looked  upon  as  a  companion  volume  rather  than  a  rival. 
There  are  two  sections,  the  first  giving  a  narrative 
of  the  various  usages,  customs,  and  beliefs  about 
plants  in  various  ages  and  in  various  places  ;  the 
second  being  an  encyclopaedia,  as  the  author  says,  of 
six  hundred  plants,  English  and  foreign,  giving  their 
myths,  legends,  traditions,  folk-lore,  symboHsm,  and 
history.  There  was  an  admitted  gap  in  our  folk-lore 
literature  relative  to  plants,  and,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  Mr.  Folkard's  book  will  fill  this  up  ;  but  we 
are  not  prepared  to  go  the  length  of  saying  that  it  will 
be  the  standard  book  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Folkard, 
in  the  tirst  place,  is  not  a  foJk-lorist.  He  has,  if  we 
mistake  not,  taken  up  his  standpoint  from  the  plant 


point  of  view,  not  from  the  folk-lore  point  of  view. 
And  hence  those  of  us  who  are  anxious  to  know  what 
really  the  folk-lore  of  plants  has  to  tell  will  get  no 
help  from  Mr.  Folkard  himself,  even  though  his  book 
contains  all  the  material.  But  even  from  the  collector's 
standpoint  the  book  is  not  all  that  could  be  wished. 
Mr.  Folkard  has  diligently  consulted  authorities 
ancient  and  modern,  extending  over  a  very  vast  field 
of  research,  and«he  carefully  acknowledges  the  source 
of  his  information  ;  but  he  does  not  give  full  references 
to  volume  and  page.  If  we  thus  criticise  the  book 
from  rather  a  high  standpoint  and  find  it  somewhat 
wanting,  it  is  Mr.  Folkard's  own  fault,  because  he 
deals  with  his  subject  so  exhaustively,  and  collects  his 
material  into  such  handy  shape,  that  the  student  can- 
not but  wish  he  had  taken  yet  one  step  further  and 
made  it  perfect.  If  a  second  edition  is  called  for,  we 
would  recommend  the  improvements  we  have  ventured 
to  suggest,  and  then  there  would  be  little  doubt  that 
this  book  would  long  withstand  the  claims  of  a  rival. 

We  should  like  to  quote  some  of  the  remarkable 
things  Mr.  Folkard  has  collected  :  they  are  extremely 
curious  and  valuable  to  the  folk-lorist,  and  many  of 
the  items  will  be  almost  entirely  new,  even  to  students 
of  some  considerable  knowledge.  Our  space,  how- 
ever, cannot  afford  this  luxury,  though  our  readers 
would,  we  doubt  not,  gladly  have  some  of  the  curio- 
sities placed  before  them.  We  willingly,  however, 
in  lieu  of  this,  recommend  the  volume  itself  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers,  where,  besides  the  letter-press, 
will  be  found  one  or  two  very  curious  illustrations, 
produced  from  old  herbals,  and  giving  a  very  capital 
idea  of  what  the  ancients  thought  of  the  plant  world 
around  them.  Finally,  we  cannot  forbear  asking 
Mr.  Folkard  why  he  printed  so  goodly  and  substantial 
a  volume  with  such  questionable  specimens  of  type  as 
title-page  and  head-lines  exhibit. 


Notes  on  the  Civil  Costume  in  England  from  the  Con- 
quest to  the  Regency,  as  exemplified  in  the  Inter- 
national Health  Exhibition.  By  the  Hon.  Lewis 
WiNGFlELD.  London,  1884.  (William  Clowes.) 
4to,  pp.  vii,  38. 

The  drawings  given  in  this  most  welcome  book  are 
excellent  in  execution  and  design,  and  are  all  taken  from 
authentic  sources,  which  are  duly  acknowledged  and 
set  forth.  They  alone  give  a  picture  of  the  times 
which  is  exceedingly  realistic.  The  two  ends  of  the 
period  are  by  far  the  most  artistic  and  practical,  the 
interesting  figure  illustrating  the  Conqueror's  time 
being  far  nearer  the  beautiful  figure  of  George  IV. 's 
time  than  any  of  the  many  absurdities  which  belong 
to  intermediate  periods.  Many  will  no  doubt  wish 
to  possess  Mr.  Wingfield's  handsome  book,  which  they 
may  well  place  on  drawing-room  tables  as  a  memento 
of  the  Health  Exhibition,  but  we  can  assure  our 
readers  that  it  is  worth  possessing  as  a  very  good  key 
to  the  larger  works  on  English  costume,  one  of  the  best 
handmaids  of  domestic  history.  The  most  interest- 
ing figure  is  that  of  the  carter  in  smock  frock,  1470. 
Plain  and  homely  it  is  ;  but  it  gives  an  idea  that  the 
England  of  those  days  was  not  without  its  comforts 
to  the  poorer  classes. 
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Transactions  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Anti- 
quarian Society.  Vol.  i.,  1883.  Manchester, 
1884.     (Blacklock.)    8vo,  pp.  116. 

With  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  as  president,  and 
Mr.  Yates  as  secretary,  this  society  started  a  year 
ago,  and  though  its  first  volume  is  small,  it  is 
eminently  practical  and  solid.  All  archaeologists  have 
long  ago  recognised  what  an  immense  deal  of  good 
work  is  to  be  done  by  local  societies — work  that  can 
be  done  only  on  the  spot,  and  by  men  who  know  and 
love  the  country  where  they  dwell ;  but,  alas  !  it 
wants  directing  and  managing.  Why  cannot  all  the 
local  societies  act  in  concert,  one  begin  where  the 
other  leaves  off,  one  help  another,  and  all  work  to  a 
common  end,  viz.,  the  exhaustive  archaeological  survey 
of  the  whole  kingdom?  An  archaeological  congress 
might  perhaps  bring  this  about,  but  we  venture  to 
think  that  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  London 
ought  to  lead  the  way.  Dr.  March,  in  the  volume 
before  us,  has  an  exceedingly  valuable  paper  on  the 
road  over  Blackstone  Edge,  and  it  is  accompanied 
by  coloured  illustrations,  which  show  the  general 
surface  and  the  sections.  His  investigations  are 
curious,  and,  it  appears  to  us,  complete  in  the 
minuteness  of  the  detail  he  supplies  to  support  his 
theory  that  the  roadway  is  an  ancient  Roman  way, 
used  and  built  for  carriage  traffic.  But  we  would 
observe,  the  roadway  does  not  end  or  begin  in 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  It  travels  through  other 
counties,  most  of  which  have  archaeological  societies 
at  work,  and  which  might  carry  on  the  investigation 
of  this  and  other  great  roadways  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  the  subject.  We  shall  never  thoroughly  realize 
the  extent  of  the  Roman  sway  in  England  until  we 
have  a  full  history  of  Roman  roadways  ;  and  such  a 
history,  we  contend,  is  best  done  by  the  admirable 
machinery  of  the  county  archaeological  societies.  Of 
the  other  subjects  discussed,  Mr.  Axon  has  a  paper 
on  the  "Wardley  Skull-house,"  so  named  from 
Wardley  Hall,  where  is  kept  a  skull  which  is  con- 
nected with  many  curious  traditions,  parallels  to  which 
are  to  be  found  in  other  countries,  and  which  are 
extremely  curious  ;  and  of  the  local  subjects,  Mr. 
Esdaile  has  papers  on  "  Kersal  Cell  "  and  "  Pen- 
wortham,"  Mr.  Bateman  on  "Autographs,"  and  Mr. 
Letts  on  some  fragments  of  a  brass  in  Manchester 
Cathedral.  Lord  Crawford  gives  some  interesting 
particulars,  accompanied  by  two  photographs,  of  some 
early  MSS.  and  printed  books  in  his  collection.  We 
heartily  wish  this  society  all  success ;  and  may  we 
suggest,  as  the  one  word  of  complaint,  that  a  better 
index  would  be  most  acceptable  ? 


Transactions  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society.  Vol.  ii., 
partii.  (London,  1884  : Longmans.)  8vo,  pp.  117- 
223. 

This  part  is  devoted  to  studies  of  history  before  the 
Conquest,  on  Christianity  in  Roman  Britain  ;  Saxon 
invasion,  and  its  influence  on  our  character  as  a  race ; 
the  language  and  literature  of  the  English  before  the 
Conquest.  By  far  the  most  valuable  is  the  first-men- 
tioned of  these,  by  Mr.  Henry  H,  Howorth.  It  deals 
with  a.  subject  wluch  is  intimately  connected  with  our 


political  history  of  later  days,  and  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  in  Mr.  Howorth's  hands  it  is  considered  with  the 
breadth  of  view  and  research  which  he  commands  in 
all  his  studies.  The  ethnological  facts  which  Mr. 
Palmer  gives  are  no  doubt  of  considerable  interest ; 
but  the  subject  wants,  and  deserves,  more  extensive 
handling,  and  more  minute  local  inquiry.  Dr.  RoUes- 
ton's  researches  seem  to  be  unknown  to  Mr.  Palmer, 
but,  nevertheless,  we  welcome  this  independent  con- 
tribution towards  a  subject  much  in  need  of  technical 
handling. 


Atingervyle  Society  (July  and  August,  1884). 

This  part  commences  a  new  series,  and  contains 
"  The  Nauigation  and  Vyages  of  Lewis  Wertomannus, 
in  the  yeere  ofourLorde  1503,"  to  Arabia,  Egypt, 
Persia,  Syria,  Ethiopia,  and  East  Indies.  This 
tractate  is  exceedingly  curious,  and  printing  and  style 
are  excellent.  We  hope  the  society  will  give  us  more 
of  these  early  travels,  accompanied  by  some  biblio- 
graphical particulars  of  the  original  publications,  which 
are  sadly  lacking  in  the  present  instance. 


The    Western    Antiquary.     Edited   by   W.  H.  K. 

Wright.     September   and. October,   1884.     (Ply- 
mouth: Luke.)    4to. 
Gloucestershire  Notes  and  Queries.     Edited  by  Rev, 

B.  H.  Blackie.   July  and  October,  1884.  (London  : 

Kent  &  Co.)     8vo. 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquarian  Notes.     Edited 

by  W.  D.  Pink.  (Leigh  :  Chronicle  Office.)  4to. 
TJie  Hull  Qtiarterly.     Edited   by  W.  G.  B.  Page. 

October,  1884.     (Hull :  Brown  &  Sons.)     4to. 
Byegones  relating  to  Wales  and  the  Border  Counties. 

April  to  June,   1884.     (Oswestry  :  Caxton   Press.) 

4to. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  increased  list  of  local 
gleaners  that  the  welcome  which  was  prognosticated 
and  wished  for  our  old  friends  from  Gloucestershire 
and  Oswestry  has  been  extended  unto  other  districts  ; 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  it.  Every  district  ought  to 
possess  its  historical  gleaner.  There  is  not  one  of 
these  now  imder  notice  which  does  not  reflect  credit 
upon  editor  and  publisher  alike. 


The    Bradford   Antiquary.     Part    iii.      (Bradford  : 
Gaskarth,  1884.)     8vo. 

This  new  part  of  the  Bradford  Historical  Society's 
publications  is  distinguished  by  a  facsimile  from 
the  "  Duchy  of  Lancaster  Records."  Mr.  Empsall's 
papers,  four  in  number,  are  all  good,  but  the  most 
interesting  is  that  giving  an  account  of  the  social  life 
in  Bradford  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  Kirkgate, 
Bradford,  is  illustrated  from  an  old  painting,  and 
affords  an  interesting  glimpse  at  old  Bradford.  The 
old  house  at  Pudsey,  1651,  is  also  very  curious,  and 
it  illustrates  an  interesting  chapter  in  nonconformist 
history  at  Bradford. 
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Rdsselas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia.  By  SAMUEL  Johnson, 
LL.D.  Being  a  facsimile  reproduction  of  the  first 
edition  published  in  1759.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Dr.  James  Macaulay.  (London  :  Elliot  Stock, 
1884.)     2  vols.  8vo. 

Most  of  us  will  be  only  too  glad  to  get  this  fac- 
simile of  one  of  our  famous  English  classics,  and  it 
comes  to  us  at  a  time  when  our  thoughts  go  back  to 
the  large-hearted  Englishman  who  has  left  his  name 
as  a  memorial  of  those  who  can  fight,  and  fight  well, 
the  uphill  work  of  life  with  the  pen.  Everything  that 
modern  art  can  do  has  been  done  in  the  preparation 
of  these  volumes,  which  we  should  think  would  soon 
become  "  literary  curiosities."  They  are  presented  to 
us  in  the  old  binding,  with  the  old  title-page  : —  The 
Prince  of  Abissinia  :  a  tale.  In  two  volumes.  London  : 
Printed  for  R.  and  J.  Dodsley  in  Pall  Mall,  and  W. 
Johnston  in  Ludgate  Street,  mdcclix. — and  with  all 
the  old  characteristics  of  printing  and  general  appear- 
ance. And  Dr.  Macaulay,  in  his  interesting  prefatory 
note,  recalls  the  circumstances  under  which  these  two 
volumes  were  produced,  namely,  to  provide  the  means 
for  burying  the  author's  dead  mother.  Everything 
connected  with  the  book  will  be  interesting  to  lovers 
of  Johnson,  and  we  believe  that  they  are  still  the 
majority  of  Englishmen. 


meetings  of  antiquariati 
Societies, 


METROPOLITAN. 
London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological 
Society. —  Nov.  12th. — Mr.  J.  F.  Wadmore  in  the 
chair. — Mr.  G.  L.  Gomme  read  a  paper  on  "The  Early 
Municipal  IJistory  of  London."  He  pointed  out  that 
the  fact  one  was  most  anxious  to  get  at  in  a  question 
of  this  kind  was  as  to  whether  the  Roman  or  Saxon 
system  of  polity  predominated  in  the  government  of 
London.  And  they  could  not  get  at  this  unless  they 
discovered  the  relationship  of  Roman  custom  to  Saxon 
custom.  Most  of  the  customs  which  could  be  traced 
to  a  Teutonic  origin  simply  remained  as  municipal 
customs,  and  had  never  attained  the  force  of  municipal 
law,  and  this  seemed  to  point  to  the  permanence  of 
Roman  institutions.  He  then  gave  numerous  examples 
in  illustration  of  his  suggestion. — The  Secretary  read  a 
paper  on  "The  Recent  Discoveries  made  on  the  line  of 
the  Inner  Circle  Railway  and  at  Bevis  Marks, "illustrat- 
ing it  with  plans,  diagrams,  etc.  He  said  that  in  making 
the  necessary  excavations  for  the  Inner  Circle  Rail- 
way the  contractors  came  upon  the  remains  of  one  of 
the  bastions  which  formed  part  of  the  old  London  Wall. 
This  contained  several  sculptured  stones  of  much  in- 
terest. On  reference  to  Agas's  map,  published  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  would  be  found  that 
four  of  these  bastions  figured  on  the  map,  each  with  a 
tower  at  the  top,  so  that  at  that  time  they  were  still 
standing.  These  bastions  seemed  to  have  been  built 
in  mediaeval  times  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
the  wall,  and  that  was  probably  the  reason  why  these 
large  Roman  stones  were  used  for  their  bases.     They 
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would  have  to  take  whatever  material  they  could  find, 
and  these  were  of  such  a  size  that  they  could  not  have 
been  brought  from  any  great  distance.  Three  of  them 
were  at  Camomile  Street,  St.  John's  Street,  Minories, 
and  Bevis  Marks  respectively.  The  society  had  now 
examined  each  of  the  bastions. — Mr.  J.  D.  Mathews 
read  a  paper  entitled  "  Reminiscences  of  the  Church 
and  Parish  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  upon  Walbrook,"  in 
the  course  of  which  he  said  that  the  Skinners'  Com- 
pany had  for  more  than  five  centuries  been  identified 
with  the  parish  and  church,  attending  a  service  which 
was  held  on  Corpus  Christi  Day  until  the  removal  of 
the  edifice,  since  when  they  had  been  held  in  a  neigh- 
bouring church. 

Philological  Society. — Nov.  7th. — Rev.  Prof. 
Skeat,  President,  in  the  chair. — The  President  read 
a  paper  on  "  Some  English  Etymologies."  The 
Latinised  name  Etheldreda  (whence  our  word  taw- 
dry) is  from  Anglo-Saxon  ^thelthry' th,  i.e.,  noble 
strength.  Fresh  quotations  were  also  produced  in 
confirmation  of  the  etymologies  already  given  of  the 
following  words,  namely,  con,  curmudgeon,  saunter, 
scan,  set,  spruce,  tee-totum. — Prince  L.-L.  Bonaparte 
read  a  paper,  "  One  Word  more  on  Artichoke." 

Royal  Asiatic. — Nov.  17th. — Sir  W.  Muir,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair. — The  following  papers  were  read  : 
' '  On  the  Bearing  of  the  Bantu  Languages  of  South 
Africa  on  the  Aryan  Family  of  Languages,"  by  the 
Rev.  T.  W.  Kolbe,  to  which  the  reader  of  the  paper, 
Mr.  R.  N.  Cust,  added  some  valuable  remarks, — and 
"  On  Recent  Archaeological  Researches  on  the  Budd- 
hist Remains  near  Sambhur,  in  Rajputana,"  by 
Surgeon-Major  Hendley,  with  an  exhibition  of  a 
considerable  collection  of  objects  found  on  the  spot, 
including  many  coins. 

New  Shakespere. — Nov.  14th. — The  Rev.  W.  A. 
Harrison  in  the  chair. — Miss  Leigh-Noel  read  the 
second  division  of  her  paper,  "  Shakspere's  Garden 
of  Girls  :  II.  Hardy  Blossoms — Rosalind,  Beatrice, 
Viola,  etc.,"  her  estimate  of  these  characters  being 
discussed  at  some  length  by  the  meeting. — Mr.  F.  J. 
Furnivall  read  some  notes  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Stone  upon 
difficult  passages  in  "As  You  Like  It." 

Royal  Archaeological  Institute. — Nov.  6th. — 
Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite  in  the  chair. — Prebendar)- 
Scarth  read  an  account  of  the  recent  discoveries  on 
the  site  of  the  Roman  baths  at  Bath. — Mr.  Scarth 
also  communicated  an  account  of  the  very  interesting 
remains  uncovered  by  Pere  de  la  Croix  at  D'Herbord, 
not  fai-  from  Poitiers.  These  consist  of  an  entire 
Roman  provincial  watering-place,  with  its  temples, 
baths,  hotels,  and  theatre,  the  whole  covering  an 
area  of  about  eight  acres. — Mr.  W.  F.  Petrie  gave 
an  account  of  some  Roman  antiquities  discovered 
by  himself  while  excavating  at  San  for  the  Egypt 
Exploration  Fund. — Mr.  E.  Peacock  communicated 
some  additional  notes  on  the  subject  of  swan  marks. 

Anthropological  Institute. — Nov.  nth. — Prof. 
Flower,  President,  in  the  chair. — Mr.  F.  Gallon 
described  the  object,  method,  and  appliances  of  the 
late  Anthropometric  Laboratory  at  the  International 
Health  Exhibition.— Mr.  H.  O.  Forbes  read  a  paper 
"  On  the  People  of  the  Island  of  liuru." 

Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology. — Nov.  4th. — 
Dr.  Birch,  President,  in  the  chair.  —  Dr.  Birch 
described  four  fragments  of  papyrus  belonging  to  the 
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Edinburgh  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  and  kindly 
allowed  to  be  exhibited  by  the  secretary  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department. — Mr.  E.  A.  Budge  read  some 
notes  on  Egyptian  stelce,  principally  of  the  Eighteenth 
D3masty. 

PROVINCIAL. 
Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society. — Nov.  loth. 
— Mr.  J.   W.    Clark,  President,  in  the   chair. — Prof. 
Hughes  gave  an  account  of  the  opening  of  a  tumulus 
in   Upper  Hare  Park.     Most  of  the  remains   were 
found  in  the  south-western  portion — the  north-eastern 
had  not  yet  been  explored.     They  consisted  of  skele- 
tons buried  whole  on  their  sides,  with  the  arms  and 
legs   doubled   up  ;  of  bones  and  charcoal   showing 
evidence  of  cremation ;   of  rude  urns ;  of   one   urn 
ornamented  with  a  shoulder  and  cris-cross  lines  in- 
dented.     Over  them  there  was,  towards  the  lower 
margin,  a  thick  accumulation  of    earth,  due  to  the 
wa'^.hing  and  trampling  down  of  the  mound.     In  this 
were  fragments  of  Roman  pottery  and  two  Roman 
coins  of  Galba   and   Quintillus.      Over   the   surface 
mediaeval  and  later  remains  were   scattered.     Prof. 
Hughes  then  described  the  results  of  his  investiga- 
tions along  the  line  of  the  Maiden  Way.     The  Maiden 
Way  in  the  district  referred  to  was   only  one  of  a 
number  of  smooth,  trampled-out  cattle-tracks.     Many 
of  these  were  very  ancient.     That  a  portion,  at  any 
rate,  of  what  is  pointed  out  as  the  Roman  road  is 
only  one  of   these   tracks,   was   proved   by   a   clear 
section,  partly  artificial  and  partly  natural,  cut  across 
the  line  of  the  supposed  road  near  where  it  crosses 
Macadam's   road  from  Alston  to  Kendal.     Here  it 
was  clear  that  there  was  no  road  of  any  kind,  although 
it  was  a  part  of  the  route  where,  if  anywhere,  some 
construction    was   wanted   to   carry   them    over   the 
swampy   ground.     He   thought,   therefore,    that   the 
Roman  road,  if  there  were  one  there,  must  be  laid 
down   again   on  different   evidence   from  that   upon 
which  we  had  hitherto  relied.     Prof.    Hughes  next 
described  the  camp  at  Whitley,  near  Alston,  and  the 
portion  of    the  Maiden    Way   south    of  that   town. 
Having  described   in  greater  detail    the   characters 
referred  to,  he  pointed  out  that  the  camp  at  Whitley 
was  in  all  essential  points  British. — Dr.  Bryan  Walker 
read  a  paper  on  the  Inquisitio  Cotnitatus  Cantabri- 
giensis. 

Cambridge  Philological  Society,— Oct.  23rd. 
—Prof.  Skeat,  President,  in  the  chair. — Mr.  Mag- 
nusson  read  a  paper  on  the  words  d  bravndom  in 
Havamdl,  v.  2,  which  he  regarded  as  synonymous 
with  d  skl^nm,  "on  snow-shoes." — Mr.  Whitelaw 
communicated  a  paper  of  suggestions  on  passages  in 
the  Oedipiis  Tyrannus. 

Birmingham  Natural  History  and  Micro- 
scopical Society. — Nov.  22nd.— The  Sociological 
Section  of  this  society  made  an  excursion  to  "  Dr. 
Johnson's  Country  "  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Sam 
Timmins.  On  arriving  at  the  Cathedral  the  party 
was  met  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Lonsdale,  who  pointed 
out  the  many  beauties  of  the  building,  calling  special 
attention  to  the  restoration  of  the  west  front,  now 
nearly  completed.  Afterwards  an  address  was  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Sam  Timmins  on  "  Dr.  Johnson  and 
his  connection  with  Lichfield." 


Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety.— Nov.  i8th. — The  Rev,  Minor  Canon  Letts 
presided, — Mr.  E.  Bailey  read  a  short  communication 
respecting  certain  old  books  in  his  possession  relating 
to  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  which  he  exhibited  to 
the  members. — Mr.  C.  W,  Sutton,  chief  librarian  of 
the  city  of  Manchester,  made  a  communication  on  the 
books  and  manuscripts  in  the  Manchester  Reference 
Library  bearing  upon  the  antiquities  of  Lancashire  ; 
and  a  large  number  of  these  he  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  meeting.  The  books  included  works  relating 
to  Lancashire  generally,  tracts  concerning  the  civil 
wars  and  the  siege  of  Manchester,  some  of  Tim 
Bobbin's  own  note-books  ;  a  collection  of  Manchester 
newspapers,  including  WhitwortW s  Manchester  Maga- 
zine from  1733  to  1760,  and  the  Lancashire  Journal 
from  1738  to  1740,  Baines's  Lancashire,  extended 
into  10  vols,  by  Jesse  Lee  ;  a  Manchester  Directory 
of  1788,  and  a  number  of  sermons  preached  in  Cross 
Street  Chapel. 

Hertfordshire  Natural  History  Society. — 
Nov.  i8th. — An  address  on  "  Our  Serpent  Foes  in 
India "  was  delivered  by  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer.  Mr.  J. 
Evans  occupied  the  chair.  The  lecture  was  illustrated 
by  diagrams  and  specimens  of  several  snakes. 

Glasgow  Archaeological  Society. — Nov,  20th, 
— Prof,  Veitch,  president,  in  the  chair. — Mr.  G. 
L.  Gomme  delivered  the  introductory  address  of  the 
present  session.  It  had,  said  Mr.  Gomme,  been  a 
marvel  to  him  that  the  subject  of  archaic  society — 
village,  family,  and  clan — with  all  the  inmurjerable 
interesting  details  connected  therewith,  had  not  yet 
found  its  native  historian  in  Scotland.  Drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  chief  characteristics  of  archaic  societies, 
he  gave  Lauder  and  Kilmaurs  as  instances  of  the 
process  of  decay,  leaving  the  archaic  system  of  culti- 
vation intact,  and  the  archaic  village  community 
collapsing  under  events  which  might  place  the  whole 
lands  into  the  ownership  of  one  individual  ;  while 
Newton-upon-Ayr  afforded  evidence  of  the  exactly 
opposite  process.  Mr.  Gomme  then  dealt  with  sur- 
vivals of  the  tribal  community. 

Edinburgh  Geological  Society, — Nov,  20th,— 
Mr.  William  Ferguson  in  the  chair. — Professor  James 
Geikie  gave  an  address  on  "  The  Ice  Age  in  Europe 
and  North  America."  The  subject  of  glaciation  seemed 
to  be  now  pretty  well  worn  ;  but  he  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  some  writers  could  still  be  found  who  read  in 
our  superficial  deposits  strong  evidence  of  the  Deluge, 
that  a  short  outline  of  what  we  really  did  know  might 
not  be  unacceptable.  He  would  restrict  attention  to 
three  questions,  which  were — ( I )  the  former  extent  of 
glaciation,  (2)  changes  of  climate  during  the  Ice  Age, 
and  (3)  the  results  of  iluvio-glacial  action.  Treating 
first  of  the  former  extent  of  glaciation  in  Europe,  the 
lecturer  remarked  that  we  were  as  well  acquainted 
with  the  distribution  of  glacier-ice  in  our  continent 
during  the  Ice  Age  as  we  were  with  that  of  existing 
glacier  regions.  He  gave  a  brief  outline  of  the 
evidence  upon  which  our  knowledge  of  former  glacial 
conditions  is  based,  describing  first  the  phenomena  of 
striated  and  disrupted  rock  surfaces,  and  next  giving 
some  details  with  regard  to  the  subglacial  debris — the 
clay,  sand,  gravel,  stones,  boulders,  and  blocks  which 
form  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  so-called  drift.  Boulder- 
clay  was  met  with  in  Switzerland,  North  Italy,  Corsica, 
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as  well  as  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Rhone  in  France,  and 
in  the  Pyrenees  and  other  Spanish  ranges.  Pi-ofessor 
Geikie  then  gave  some  account  of  the  directions  fol- 
lowed by  the  wandered  blocks  or  erratics  of  Northern 
Europe,  and  showed  how  the  evidence  under  this 
head,  combined  with  that  yielded  by  the  ice-scratched 
and  shattered  rock-surfaces,  had  enabled  geologists  to 
track  the  spoor  of  the  ice  over  vast  tracts  of  our  con- 
tinent. From  a  study  of  these  and  similar  phenomena, 
it  had  been  demonstrated  that  at  the  climax  of  the 
Ice  Age  a  large  part  of  Northern  Europe  was  covered 
with  glacier-ice.  And  this  ice-sheet  moved  outwards 
in  all  directions  from  the  high  grounds  of  Scandinavia. 
Some  account  was  next  given  of  that  portion  of  the 
northern  ice-sheet  which  covered  the  British  area.  It 
was  shown  that  the  British  ice  flowed  outwards  in  all 
directions  from  the  dominant  elevations  of  the  land, 
pushing  out  to  sea  so  as  to  overwhelm  the  Outer 
Hebrides,  and  extending  beyond  the  Irish  coasts  out 
into  the  Atlantic.  At  The  same  time  the  British  and 
Scandinavian  ice-fields  coalesced,  filling  up  the  entire 
basin  of  the  North  Sea,  and  overflowing  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  Islands.  The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to 
describe  the  glacial  conditions  of  the  mountain  districts 
of  Middle  and  Southern  Europe. 


Cl)e  antiQuarg'0  Bote^'Booik, 


A  Few  Gleanings  from  a  Book  on  Coins. — In 
Mr.  Poole's  Catalogue  of  the  Townshend  Collection 
of  Siviss  Coins,  1878,  two  or  three  folk-lore  or 
anthropological  items  present  themselves.  The  names 
of  SchafThausen,  the  Skiff"  House,  in  Switzerland,  and 
Miihlhausen,  the  Mill  House,  in  Elsas  or  Alsace,  are 
very  suggestive  of  the  primitive  condition  of  these 
two  localities.  At  p.  277,  Mr.  Poole  points  out  the 
curious  error  to  which  we  owe  the  Savages  as  the 
heraldic  supporters  of  the  arms  of  Luzern  ;  and  at 
pp.  48-9  the  writer  recognizes  in  the  Bear  in  the 
arms  of  Bern  a  vestige  ot  ancient  nature-worship. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  added  that  the  silver  thalers  of 
Luzern,  1813  and  1814,  have  not  those  supporters, 
nor  do  1  concur  with  Mr.  Poole  in  his  supposition 
as  to  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  Bear.  The 
Townshend  cabinet,  though  marvellously  rich,  is  far 
from  complete.  Some  pieces  the  collector  was  not 
fortunate  enough  to  procure ;  but  a  few,  I  believe, 
are  what  the  French  describe  as  introuvable. — W. 
Carew  Hazlitt. 

Ancient  Methods  of  Carpentering. — The  first 
and  early  method  of  making  deals  was  by  splitting 
the  wood  with  wedges,  and  then  dressing  the  boards 
with  axe  and  adze.  A  high  room  in  Castle  Grant, 
at  Abernethy,  appears  to  have  been  floored  with 
deals  made  in  this  way,  and  never  planed.  The 
marks  of  the  adze  across  the  boards  are  still  visible. 
The  floor  has  another  mark  of  antiquity  :  the  nails 
appear  all  to  have  been  made  by  a  country  smith,  the 
bonnets  being  as  broad  as  a  small  halfpenny. — See 
Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  1794,  vol. 
xiii.,  132. 


Payments  to  French  Minstrels. — In  the  sale 
catalogue  of  autograph  letters  of  Mr.  Julian  Marshall 
occur  the  following  entries,  which  appear  worthy  of  a 
corner  in  the  note-book.  They  were  sold  by  Sotheby's 
on  26th  and  27th  June  last.  Scrap-book  containing 
orders  for  payment,  and  receipts  of  the  salaries  of 
French  minstrels  of  the  14th,  15th,  and  l6th  centuries, 
together  with  certificates  and  receipts  of  various  per- 
sonages up  to  the  end  of  the  i8th  century — the  whole 
forming  a  most  valuable,  highly  interesting,  and  quite 
unique  collection  of  documents : — 1340  and  1342. 
Orders  from  the  Count  of  Blois  to  pay  Guille,  a  min- 
strel, 50  sous  tournois  of  his  wages  to  Christmas,  1340, 
and  two  mines  de  bles  for  the  support  of  his  wife  and 
houFehold.  1348.  Order  from  the  Count  of  Blois  to 
the  keeper  of  his  accounts  to  pay  certain  sums  for 
various  things  ;  among  others,  2  coursers,  and  the  con- 
firmation and  grant  of  a  piece  of  land  from  the  Queen 
of  Germany.  1389.  Two  orders  from  Louis,  son  of 
the  King  of  France,  Duke  of  Touraine  and  Count  of 
Valois,  to  his  valet-de-chambre  aud  treasurer,  Jehan 
Poulain,  to  pay  Colin,  his  minstrel,  50  francs  in  gold 
for  distribution  amongst  the  other  minstrels,  dated 
March  19th,  and  to  pay  80  francs  to  his  minstrels,  dated 
December  loth  ;  also  receipt  of  the  above  Colin  for  80 
francs.  1392.  Certificate  from  Boniface  de  Mores  that 
Godefroy  le  Fevre,  valet-de-chambre  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  has  given  to  the  minstrels  of  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria  50  francs,  to  the  minstrels  of  Mons.  de  Bourbon 
18  francs,  and  10  francs  for  hoods  and  bells  for 
falconers. — Order  from  Louis,  son  of  the  King  of 
France,  Duke  of  Orleans,  Count  of  Valois  and  of 
Beaumont,  to  allow,  in  the  accounts  of  Jehan  Poulain, 
50  francs  in  gold  to  be  distributed  amongst  certain 
minstrels,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  Jehan  Portevin, 
king  of  the  minstrels  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  of  the 
said  50  francs.  1393.  Acknowledgment  from  Gubozo, 
a  minstrel  of  the  king,  of  30  francs  received  from 
Godefroy  le  Fevre,  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
Ancient  Furniture  of  Queen  Anne,  Consort 
of  James  I.— The  Palace  of  Dunfermline  was  oc- 
cupied by  Queen  Anne,  consort  of  James  I.,  and 
tradition  continues  to  point  out  the  chimney  of  the 
apartment  where  Charles  I.  was  born.  About  1750 
the  Queen's  house  adjoining  the  palace  was  occupied 
by  a  Mr.  Muir.  But  about  1780  it  gradually  fell  into 
ruins,  and  has  now  entirely  disappeared.  There  was 
to  be  seen  in  the  bed-chamber  of  an  inn  at  Dunferm- 
line the  nuptial  bed  of  Queen  Anne,  which  she  is 
said  to  have  brought  with  her  from  Denmark.  Some 
time  before  her  death,  the  housekeeper  made  a  present 
of  the  Queen's  bed  to  the  Earl  of  Elgin.  The  bed 
was  of  walnut-tree,  of  curious  workmanship,  and 
ornamented  with  several  antique  figures  neatly  carved. 
Another  piece  of  furniture  which  belonged  to  Queen 
Anne  was  in  the  possession  of  a  private  family  at 
Dunfermline.  It  is  a  kind  of  cabinet,  which  the 
people  used  to  call  the  Queen's  ambrie,  of  very 
curious  workmanship,  finely  polished  and  ornamented 
with  a  variety  of  figures,  some  of  which  indicate  a 
very  strange  fancy.  One  figure  has  the  head  and 
neck  of  a  man,  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  and  the  body 
of  a  lion.  This  cabinet,  like  the  bed,  was  of  walnut- 
tree,  and  is  said  likewise  to  have  been  brought  from 
Denmark. — See  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scot- 
land, 1794,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  440. 
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This  church  has  just  been 


An  important  discovery  of  Roman  remains  has 
lately  been  made  at  the  back  of  the  Old  Rose  and 
Crown  Inn,  Ilkley,  opposite  the  parish  church.  In 
making  alterations  and  improvements  at  the  back 
premises,  undoubted  Roman  walls,  stones  in  situ,  and 
others  tumbled  about,  have  been  dug  up.  One  appears 
to  bear  an  inscription,  but  much  mutilated. 

The  rearranging  of  the  Armoury  of  Moscow,  which 
contains  many  valuable  and  interesting  specimens  of 
ancient  Russian  silver  ornaments  and  vessels,  besides 
many  other  curiosities,  has  been  made  an  occasion  for 
having  the  collection  photographed.  These  photo- 
graphs will  be  shortly  published  in  an  album,  and  at 
a  moderate  price. 

The  announcement  recently  made  of  the  discovery 
at  an  old  bookstall  of  Ward's  autograph  collection  of 
sacred  songs  and  compositions,  and  the  decipherment, 
by  Mr.  Nichols,  of  the  British  Museum,  of  the  system 
of  brachygraphy  in  which  the  contents  of  the  volume 
were  shrouded,  has  brought  to  light  the  existence  of 
a  mass  of  art  criticism  and  miscellaneous  notes, 
written  by  Ward  in  the  same  hieroglyphic. 

In  the  church  of  Foktoe,  Austria,  a  mosaic,  repre- 
senting Archbishop  Patatics,  has  been  accidentally 
found  near  the  high  altar.  The  interior  of  the  church 
was  to  be  painted,  and  when  the  old  paint  had  been 
washed  off,  a  magnificent  picture,  of  the  existence  of 
which  the  people  of  Foktoe  had  no  idea,  was  found. 

The  Basilewsky  collection  of  objects  of  art  and 
curiosity,  which  has  long  been  one  of  the  best  known 
in  Paris,  has  just  been  acquired  by  the  Russian 
Government  for  a  price,  it  is  said,  of  500,000  francs. 

A  short  time  ago,  as  one  of  the  Tees  Commissioners' 
dredges  was  working  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
near  Blue  House  Point,  the  buckets  brought  up  two 
bones,  each  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  long.  These 
bones  were  handed  to  Mr.  Mcfarlane,  who  at  once 
identified  them  as  the  remains  of  one  of  those  huge 
animals  of  the  saurian  tribe  which  inhabited  this  part 
of  the  world  in  prehistoric  days.   ' 

A  beautiful  statue  of  Bacchus  has  recently  been 
discovered  in  a  hollow  place  beneath  the  staircase  in 
the  library  at  Hadrian's  Villa,  Rome.  It  represents 
the  god  not  as  the  coarse  dissipated  old  man,  but 
according  to  his  latter  aspect,  as  a  beautiful  effeminate 
youth.  It  is  singularly  well  preserved,  the  right 
hand  only  being  missing.  The  new  statue  represents 
a  youth  standing  with  the  weight  of  the  body  thrown 
on  the  right  leg  ;  the  right  hand  is  raised,  and  held, 
it  is  supposed,  the  two-handled  wine-cup,  or  kantharos, 
of  Bacchus.  Over  the  right  shoulder  is  thrown  a 
iiebris  (fawnskin),  which  falls  back  and  front  with 
studied  symmetry. 

The  parish  church  of  Grove,  on  the  borders  of 
Beds  and  Bucks,  but  situate  in  the  latter  county,  is 
said  to  be  the  smallest  and  most  curious  church  in 
England.  The  parish  contains  under  twenty  inhabit- 
ants,   and  the  church  will  comfortably  seat  a  few 


more  than  that  number, 
restored. 

An  intimation  having  been  made  that  Roman 
remains  had  been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wyvenhoe,  a  party  of  zealous  antiquaries  proceeded 
thither  on  Monday  November  24th,  including  Mr. 
Harwood,  of  Church  Hall,  Alresford ;  Rev.  C. 
Hewson,  of  Fingringhoe;  Mr.  J.  D.  Ward,  Elmstead; 
Mr.  M.  H.  Barton,  Alresford  Lodge;  Mr.  A. 
Stannard,  of  Greenstead  Hall ;  Mr.  C.  Golding, 
Colchester.  The  party  at  once  set  to  work  in  digging 
and  uncovering  the  ground,  and  it  became  evident 
they  were  standing  upon  the  remains  of  an  extensive 
Roman  villa.  Proceeding  with  the  search,  various 
floors,  inlaid  with  tesselated  pavements,  of  considerable 
size — formerly  separate  apartments — were  uncovered, 
extending  in  parallelogram  form  over  a  considerable 
distance  of  more  than  300  feet,  and  a  suggestion  was 
made  by  Mr.  Golding,  who  superintended  the  excava- 
tions, that  other  sites  in  the  field  should  be  opened. 
This  resulted  in  the  successful  discoveries  of  numerous 
cinerary  and  other  urns  and  pottery.  In  some  of  them, 
especially  those  of  the  black  and  light  grey  ware,  ashes 
of  burnt  substances,  apparently  of  human  remains, 
were  come  upon,  and  the  whole  spot  appears  to  be 
imbued  with  remnants  of  ashes,  bones,  and  urns. 
Remains  of  deer  and  ox  bones  were  unearthed,  and 
burnt  ashes,  charcoal,  oyster  and  other  shells,  are  found 
throughout  the  field.  The  painted  colouring,  chiefly 
red,  but  occasionally  interspersed  with  green,  black, 
and  yellow,  was  clearly  discernible,  although  when 
exposed  to  the  air  after  the  damp  earth  they  gradually 
crumbled  into  decay.  Specimens  were,  however,  pre- 
served, and  the  "  Samian  "  ware,  with  pieces  of  glazed 
black  pottery  with  red  devices  of  flowers  and  other 
figures,  green  glass,  and  tiles,  etc.,  fully  repaid  the 
searchers.  The  site,  being  upon  an  eminence,  com- 
mands an  extensive  view  of  the  creek  and  port  of 
Brightlingsea,  and  upon  critical  enquiries,  although  it 
is  now  known  from  its  size  as  the  Eight-acre  Field,  it 
formerly  bore  the  appellation  of  "  Near-Ford  Field," 
a  name  suggestive  in  itself  that  a  ford  across  the  creek 
was  formerly  passable  here,  and  even  until  a  late 
time  it  seems  that  one  has  been  used  by  the  villagers. 
The  utmost  courtesy  and  attention  was  rendered  by 
the  occupier  of  the  farm,  Mr.  M.  H.  Barton,  who 
generously  granted  the  permission  to  make  the 
explorations. 

About  three  months  ago  Bishop  Wilkinson,  Zulu- 
land,  suggested  the  restoration  of  the  old  cross  at 
Denbury,  which,  in  its  dilapidated  condition,  has 
stood  adjoining  the  conduit  in  the  centre  of  the 
village,  from  time  immemoi-ial.  The  manipulation 
and  erection  of  the  memorial  cross  was  delegated  to 
Mr.  Blackler,  of  Torquay,  and  on  the  24th  November 
it  was  put  up. 

The  ancient  church  at  Broughton,  near  Brigg, 
Lincolnshire,  which  has  been  undergoing  extensive 
restoration,  has  been  reopened.  The  whole  of  the 
pillars  and  arches  have  been  cleared  of  the  plaster  that 
was  upon  them,  and  now  show  the  finely-moulded 
capitals  in  their  original  beauty.  The  bases  of  the 
pillars  have  been  exposed  to  view,  and  were  found  to 
be  remains  of  still  older  work  than  the  existing  pillars, 
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three  of  them  being  covered  with  Runic  work,  and 
two  others  being  the  base  and  capital  of  a  Norman 
doorway,  re-used  when  the  present  pillars  of  Decorated 
style  were  built.  The  jambs  and  heads  of  the  windows, 
it  was  found,  had  originally  been  of  ashlar  work,  but 
most  of  this  had  been  removed  and  plaster  quoins 
formed.  The  western  wall,  the  once  eastern  face  of 
the  nave  of  the  original  Saxon  church,  has  been 
stripped  of  its  modern  plaster,  and  is  seen  to  show 
the  history  of  the  older  portions  of  the  church.  The 
old  Saxon  arch  in  this  wall  is  very  remarkable,  and 
above  it  is  a  band  of  herring-bone  masonry  eight  feet 
wide.  The  old  Saxon  nave  has .  once  again  been 
cleared  of  the  rubbish,  and  is  now  open  to  the  present 
nave.  The  Earl  of  Yarborough  is  restoring  the  roof 
of  the  Anderson  Chapel,  and  also  the  monuments  in  it. 

A  perfect  specimen  of  a  supposed  Roman  key, 
together  with  a  Roman  bodkin  and  coins  of  the 
emperors  Vespasian  (a.d.  79)  and  Nerva  (a.d.  76), 
have  just  been  exhumed  by  some  workmen  who  were 
digging  foundations  in  the  Pelham  and  Rawston 
Roads,  Colchester.  The  key  and  bodkin  are  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation,  but  the  coins  are  some- 
what corroded. 

The  existence  of  a  Roman  dwelling  in  a  field  near 
Purwell  Mill,  Hitchin,  has  long  been  suspected,  in 
consequence  of  Roman  coins,  broken  bricks,  and 
pottery  having  at  different  times  been  turned  up  by 
the  plough.  The  owner  of  the  field,  having  given 
permission  for  the  ground  to  be  opened,  the  result 
was  the  discovery  of  one  room,  in  which  there  is  a 
tesselated  pavement,  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation. 
Several  coins  of  the  time  of  Constantinus  II.  and 
Magnentius  were  also  found ;  these,  it  is  thought, 
were  struck  about  the  year  340.  Constantinus  II. 
received  from  his  father  the  provinces  of  Gaul  and 
Britain  as  his  share  of  the  empire.  A  great 
quantity  of  broken  crockery  has  also  been  turned 
up,  and  a  small  piece  of  a  glass  urn.  The  walls 
of  the  house  seem  to  have  been  built  of  large 
flints,  which  appear  to  have  been  squared  for  the 
purpose  ;  a  number  of  bricks  are  constantly  being 
discovered.  The  floors  of  the  room  are  covered  by 
the  great  ridge  tiles  which  lie  just  as  they  fell  1,50x3 
years  ago.  A  lane,  which  in  Roman  times  probably 
connected  St.  Albans  with  the  Ickneild  Way  at 
Ickleford,  runs  close  by  the  villa,  which  appears  to 
front  it. 

We  are  pleased  to  hear  that  Mr.  G.  Blacker  Morgan 
is  about  to  reprint  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Charities  for  England  and  Wales,  extending  from 
1 819  to  1837.  The  first  volume,  dealing  with  Mon- 
mouthshire, will  shortly  be  issued.  These  Reports 
are  invaluable  as  the  only  authentic  records  of  the 
foundation  of  ancient  grammar  schools,  colleges,  alms- 
houses, hospitals,  etc.  The  history  of  each  charitable 
foundation  is  given,  reciting  charters,  wills,  grants, 
etc.,  and  exhibiting  an  interesting  picture  of  ancient 
manners,  customs,  and  superstitions.  These  records 
are  well  worth  reprinting,  and  are  of  great  interest, 
not  only  to  the  antiquary,  but  also  to  the  general 
reader.  The  number  of  copies  will  be  limited,  and 
issued  to  subscribers  only. 

The  final  consignment  of  the  carved  stonework  of 


the  gateway  presented  to  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  by  his  Highness  the  Maharajah  Scindiah, 
recently  arrived  in  London,  but  owing  to  the  great 
size  and  weight  of  the  pieces  of  masonry,  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  assign  a  suitable  place  to  it  in  any 
part  of  the  present  buildings. 

The  ancient  parish  church  of  Hope,  Shropshire, 
which  has  been  restored  through  the  exertions  of  the 
rector,  was  re-opened  on  November  nth.  Founded 
originally  in  the  sixth  century,  the  church  was  dedicated 
to  St.  Cynfarch.  A  north  aisle  was  added  probably 
soon  afterward,  but  this  is  only  known  by  the  frag- 
ments of  the  foundation,  which  remain  embedded  by 
the  side  of  the  present  north  wall.  The  existing  south 
aisle  was  added  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  its 
architecture  is  better  preserved  than  the  rest  of  the 
church,  which  has  since  undergone  many  alterations 
and  restorations.  The  nave  and  south  aisle  are  divided 
by  an  arcade  of  fourteenth  century  design,  and  the 
tower  is  of  the  same  date.  Parts  of  the  nave  are 
very  ancient,  but  the  deal  roof  is  a  modern  construc- 
tion. Under  the  east  window  is  the  earliest  piece  of 
masonry  in  the  building.  The  last  restoration  of  the 
church  was  effected  about  sixty  years  ago.  The 
present  restoration  has  had  the  effect  of  completely 
changing  the  appearance  of  the  interior  of  the  church  ! 
In  the  course  of  pulling  up  the  stone  floors  the  lids  of 
two  Norman  coffins  were  discovered,  and  these  have 
been  built  into  the  south  wall  of  the  church,  as  well  as 
an  ancient  stone,  found  in  restoring  the  inside  of  the 
tower,  and  bearing  the  inscription  :  "Mors  omnibvs 
commvnis. '  Some  well-preserved  specimens  of  twelfth 
century  work,  found  under  the  floor  of  the  nave,  have 
also  been  utilised  in  the  repair  of  the  south  wall,  in 
which  are  to  be  seen  two  complete  millstones  almost 
side  by  side. 

Mr.  J.  Oldrid  Scott,  the  architect  engaged  in  the 
restoration  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  Coventry,  has 
supplied  the  following  to  The  Building  Neios  : — This 
fine  church  is  the  largest  parish  church  in  England, 
with  the  exception  of  Great  Yarmouth,  which  is  said 
to  exceed  it  in  area  by  one  square  foot.  The  steeple 
is  the  highest  among  parish  churches,  while  it  is  only 
surpassed  by  two  of  our  cathedrals — .Salisbury  and 
Norwich,  It  is  probably  unrivalled  in  the  perfect 
gracefulness  which  marks  its  design.  Its  erection  was 
begun  in  1373  by  the  Botoner  family.  The  steeple  is 
in  three  stages,  its  tower,  which  is  136  feet  high  ;  the 
octagonal  lantern,  32  ft.  6 in.;  and  the  spire,  130 feet; 
the  total  height,  including  the  vane,  being  303  feet. 
The  tower  is  four  stories  in  height,  the  upper  one 
being  pierced  with  two  fine  windows  on  each  face, 
and  decorated  with  what  were  formerly  richly-carved 
niches  filled  with  32  figures.  Every  part  has  been 
elaborately  wrought  with  mouldings  and  panelling  ; 
but  the  whole  surface  has  now  decayed  to  such  an 
extent  that  hardly  a  single  moulding  can  be  found  re- 
taining its  section.  It  is  not  only  the  steeple  which 
needs  extensive  repairs  ;  the  eastern  part  of  the  church 
is  almost  ruinous,  while  the  roofs  are  much  decayed 
and  in  some  places  dangerous.  They  are  all  ancient 
and  of  much  interest.  At  present  the  noble  tower 
arch  is  blocked  up,  and  the  fine  west  windows  lost  to 
the  church.  The  tower  groining  has  gone  to  make 
way  for  a  great  erection  of  timber  which  carries  the 
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bells.  The  interior  of  the  tower  has  been  magnificent, 
the  groining  being  at  a  great  height,  and  every  part 
richly  panelled  and  moulded. 

The  work  of  excavating  the  ruins  of  Roche  Abbey 
is  being  actively  continued  under  the  direction  of  Lord 
Lumley,  and  his  brother-in-law,  the  Hon.  W.  T. 
Orde-Powlett.  Special  attention  has  recently  been 
directed  to  the  exploration  of  the  burial  ground. 
When  the  original  floor  of  the  burial  ground  had  been 
reached,  about  seven  stone  coffins,  containing  human 
remains,  were  exposed  to  view.  In  some  instances 
they  were  three-parts  above  the  floor,  and  in  others 
the  lids  only  were  visible.  The  larger  ones  measured 
7  feet  in  length,  2  feet  at  the  head,  i8  inches  at  the 
foot,  and  about  2  feet  in  height,  and  the  smallest 
about  6  ft.  6  in.  in  length,  i8  inches  at  the  head,  and 
12  inches  at  the  foot.  Those  on  the  first  layer  are 
made  of  solid  rock,  with  places  cut  out  for  the  head 
and  shoulders,  and  the  lids  are  slanted  from  the  centre. 
Those  forming  the  second  layer  of  tombs  are  much 
more  rude,  and  are  made  with  slab  bottoms,  limestone 
sides,  and  flat  slab  roofs.  In  each  of  the  latter  cases 
there  is  a  hole  at  the  bottom  to  allow  any  water  or 
moisture  from  the  bodies  to  drain  out.  In  this  row 
of  coffins  clear  proof  is  exhibited  that  the  tombs  have 
been  disturbed  at  some  period  since  the  bodies  were 
first  interred,  as  in  one  or  two  cases  the  tombs  seemed 
to  be  well-built,  and  yet  some  of  the  bones  were 
evidently  missing,  while  those  that  remained  were  in 
excellent  condition.  In  one  skeleton  there  was  a  set 
of  teeth  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  It  is  in- 
tended to  explore  the  burial  ground  beyond  the 
buttress  to  the  depth  of  the  original  floor  of  the 
Abbey,  and  leave  all  the  tombs  which  are  visible 
above  that  level  exposed  to  view.  It  is  hoped  that 
some  inscriptions  will  be  found  upon  the  tombs  in  the 
unexplored  parts  which  will  give  a  clue  to  dates. 

A  bagful  of  historical  documents  relating  to  the 
proceedings  which  led  to  the  siege  of  Carlisle  in  1644 
and  1645  ^as  been  found  under  a  beam  in  the  triforium 
of  Carlisle  Cathedral  by  some  workmen  who  were 
doing  repairs.  The  documents  bear  date  1642  and 
1643,  and  they  must  have  been  hidden  under  the  beam 
240  years  ago.  They  have  been  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  who  intend  to  have  them 
examined  by  experts. 


Corre^ponncnce, 


DESCENDANTS    OF    BRADSHAW. 

It  has  always  been  believed  in  our  family  that  we 
could  claim  the  doubtful  distinction  of  being  descended 
from  Bradshaw,  the  regicide,  but  unfortunately  I  have 
not  access  to  any  genealogies,  and  I  have  just  been 
reading  in  Willis's  Current  Notes,  for  February,  1853, 
that,  "he  married  Mary  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Marbury,  of  Marbury,  and  died  without  issue  1659." 
Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  The  Antiquary 
could  give  me  some  information  on  the  point  of  his 
descendants  (if  any),  and  confer  a  favour  upon 

Maude  Carter. 

St.  Peter's  Rectory,  WaUingford. 


BILL  FOR  LEGALIZING  POLYGAMY. 

(Vol.  X.,  pp.  27,  87.) 
There  were  two  members  named  Mallet  sat  in  the 
parliament  of  1675 — Sir  John  Mallet,  Knight,  for  the 
Burgh  of  Minehead,  from  1661  to  1678,  and  Michael 
Mallet,  for  the  Burgh  of  Milbournport,  from  1660  to 
1678.  James  Gordon. 


BED-CHAMBERS. 

\^Ante^  vol.  x.,  pp.  185-190.] 
Having  read  in  the  last  numberof  The  Antiquary 
a  very  interesting  account  of  the  "  Bed-room,"  I 
venture  to  send  a  few  extracts  to  show  that  one  of  the 
earliest,  if  not  the  earliest,  mention  of  "  Bed-cham- 
bers "  is  to  be  found  in  the  account  of  the  death 
of  Paulinus  Peyvre,  by  Matthew  Paris,  under  date 
1 25 1,  copied  from  The  Gentleman's  Houses,  or  Hoivto 
place  English  Residences,  \>y '^ohtiX.  Kerr: — "Tod- 
dington  Manor,  Bedfordshire.  A  mansion  built  at 
Toddington  in  IBedfordshire  by  a  gentleman  of  Henry 
III.'s  time,  named  Paulin  Peyvre,  is  recorded  to  have 
been  a  wonder  of  its  day.  It  is  chiefly  interesting  to 
us,  by  reason  of  its  being  said  to  have  included  a 
novelty  called  '  Bed  Chambers. '  It  is  sometimes  found 
that  kings  build  for  use,  and  courtiers  for  show,  and 
therefore,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  the  word 
'  Bed-chambers  '  may  not  signify  the  existence  of  some- 
thing at  Toddington  which  we  have  not  been  prepared 
for  by  our  examination  of  the  Royal  residences  at 
Freemantleand  Woolmer."  In  Philemon  Holland's 
translation  of  Camden's  ^r;Vrt««?<3:,  A.  D.  1610,  p.  401, 
it  is  stated: — "  More  into  the  east,  Tuddington  sheweth 
a  faire  House,  goodly  to  bee  scene,  which  Sir  Henry 
Cheney,  made  by  Queene  Elizabeth  Baron  Cheney 
of  Tudington  {^sic),  built,  and  shortly  after  died  sans 
issue.  Where  also,  in  old  time,  Paulin  Pever  a 
Courtier  and  Sewer  to  K  Henry  the  third  (as  Mathew 
Paris  witnesseth)  built  a  strong  house,  with  the  Haul, 
Chappel,  Chambers  and  other  house  of  Stone,  and 
the  same  covered  with  lead,  with  Orchards  also  and 
Parkes  to  it,  in  such  sort,  as  it  caused  the  beholders 
to  wonder  thereat."  The  account  of  Matthew  Paris, 
date  1251,  is :  Hie  emptor  terramm  insatiabilis,  mano- 
rium  sedificator  extitit  incomparabilis.  Et  ut  de  aliis 
sileamus,  unum,  videlicet  Tudintunum,  adeo  palatio, 
Capella,  Thalamis,  et  aliis  domibus  lapideis,  et 
plumbo  coopertis,  pomariis,  vinariis  communivit,  ut 
intuentibus  admirationem  parturiret,  etc. ,  etc. 

W.   Cooper  Cooper,  F.S.A. 
Toddington  Manor,  Dunstable. 


WICK. 
[Ante,  vol.  x.,  p.  230.] 

Mr.  Horace  Round  asks,  '•  Is  the  meaning  of  this 
word  definitely  settled?" 

W^ell,  as  regards  England,  there  are  two  words  : 
i.  Wick,  a  village,  hamlet,  or  settlement ;  ii.  Fiats, 
a  way,  road,  street  or  thoroughfare.  Both  forms 
appear  to  originate  in  the  Sancrit  wfa,  a  house,  Greek 
olKog,  Latin  vicus,  with  variations  in  all  the  Indo- 
European  languages  ;  the  Sanskrit  vefa  is  from  the 
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verb  vif,  "  to  enter,"  while,  as  a  noun,  vif  means  any 
common  man,  speaking  generally,  and  gives  us 
specifically  the  word  vaisya,  or  common  agricultural 
population  of  all  India.  From  this  verb  also  the 
inhabitants  of  Northern  Europe  have  obtained  the 
viking  or  creeker,  i.e.,  a  pirate  who  entered  (vif,  to 
enter)  any  open  bay  or  river  to  forage,  and  wherever 
these  Norsemen  or  Baltic  rovers  settled,  they  formed  a 
'•  Wick,"  which  thus,  as  "  entry,"  is  in  a  small  way 
the  equivalent  to  port,  partus,  a  door. 

There  is  a  Wick  in  Caithness,  one  in  Glamorgan- 
shire ;  Wyke  in  Dorsetshire,  Wykham  in  Hants,  and 
Green wyk,  near  at  home.  "  Wickes  or  Dayries  "  seem 
to  be  small  cattle  farms. 

A.  Hall. 


ESSEX  ARCH^OLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 
[Ante,  vol.  x.,  p.  128.] 

Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  correct  two  or  three 
mistakes  in  the  report  of  my  paper  read  at  the  Essex 
Archaeological  Society's  meeting  (p.  128).  The  founder 
who  records  his  performance  in  jingling  rhyme  at 
Colne  Engaine  is  not  Thomas  Rider,  but  Thomas 
Gardiner,  a  Sudbury  founder  of  last  century.  The 
only  bell  of  Robert  Rider's  in  this  district  which  bears 
his  name  is  the  third  at  Ridgwell.  Some  interesting 
particulars  about  this  founder  (1351 — 1386),  with  a 
copy  of  his  will,  touching  his  "  real"  estate,  may  be 
seen  in  Mr.  Stahlschmidt's  recently  published  Church 
Bells  of  Surrey.  I  do  not  think  we  can  say  that  the 
fifth  at  Great  Yeldham,  "  Mee  made  the  hand  of 
William  Land,"  is  one  of  the  oldest\)^%  in  the  county, 
though  I  know  not  to  which  of  the  William  Lands  to 
assign  it.  I  described  it  as  one  of  the  rudest.  The 
Sancta  Margareta  bell  (an  I.  D.)  is  rightly  assigned 
to  Great  Maplestead,  but  the  Sancta  Katerina  is 
at  Sible  Hedingham.  The  following  error  does  not 
concern  my  paper,  but  it  needs  correction.  The 
Deane  Monuments  are  not  at  Little,  but  at  Great 
Maplestead. 

I  am  aware  how  impossible  it  is  to  give  in  a  few 
lines  a  fair  impression  of  a  paper  which  is  mainly 
composed  of  statistics  and  details  ;  but  campanology 
is  worse  than  useless  if  inaccurate,  and  it  is  for  your 
readers'  sake  rather  than  my  own  that  I  venture  to 
offer  these  corrections. 

Cecil  Deedes. 

Wickham  St.  Paul's,  Halstead, 
September  20th. 


DUPLICATE  BOOKS  IN  THE  BRITISH 

MUSEUM. 
[Ante,  vol.  x.,  p.  277.] 

The  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Leathom  that  the 
British  Museum  Library  should  part  with  its  dupli- 
cate books- has  been  iqade  on  many  occasions,  and 
there  seems,  at  first  sight,  much  to  be  said  in  its 
favour.  I  think,  however,  nearly  every  one  who  has 
considered  all  the  evidence  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  the  trustees  were  to  consent  to  any  exchange  or 
sale  of  duplicates  they  would  commit  an  error. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  readers  that  there  should  be  more  copies 


than  one  of  many  important  books.    On  one  occasion, 
some  eighteen  years  ago,  I  made  a  journey  from  my 
home  in  the  northern  part  of  Lindsey  to  London  for 
the  express  purpose  of  consulting  certain  books  for  the 
sake  of  adding  notes  to  a  sixteenth-century  record  I 
was  preparing  for  the  press.     I  was  dismayed  to  find 
when  I  began  to  work  that  two  of  my  most  important 
authorities  were  in  the  hands  of  other  students.     My 
trouble  was  of  short  duration,  however,  for  in  both 
cases  a  duplicate  was  in  the  library.     A  similar  thing 
has  happened  to  me  on  several  more  recent  occasions. 
There  is  another  very  strong  objection.     Has  Mr. 
Leathom  made  up  his  mind  quite  distinctly  as  to  what 
is  a  duplicate?     I  can  assure  him  that  many  of   us 
have  not  done  so  who  have  devoted  no  little  attention 
to  the  subject.     It  by  no  means  follows  that  because 
the  title-pages  of  two  volumes  are,  or  seem  to  be, 
identical,  their  contents  are  so.     I  have  myself  exa- 
mined some  half-dozen  copies  of  the  book   known 
as  Clement  Walker's  History  of  Independency,  all  of 
which  to  the  mere  cataloguer  would  have  seemed  the 
same,  yet  each  differed  in  important  particulars.     The 
leport  of  the  trial  of  Lieut. -Col.    Lilburne  in   1649 
exists  in  various  states.     It  would  be  very  unwise  to 
reject  a  copy  of  this  interesting  book  without  comparing 
it  word  for  word  with  every  other  example  in  the  col- 
lection.    What  I  have  stated  from  personal  knowledge 
of  two  seventeenth-century  books  applies  with   still 
greater  force  to  those  of  earlier  date.    Even  in  modem 
times  it  is  not  an  unknown  thing  for  authors  to  make 
alterations  as  their  books  are  going  through  the  press, 
so  that  the  earlier  and  the  later  copies  of  the  same 
edition  differ.     Another  strong  reason  for  retaining 
duplicates  is  the  fact  that  some  copies  have  valuable 
manuscript  notes  in  them,  or  are  in  curious  or  costly 
bindings.     It  is  surely  wise  that  these  should  be  re- 
served, and  that  a  working  copy  should  be  supplied 
the  ordinary  reader. 

As  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  and  I  have  been 
a  reader  in  the  British  Museum  since  1851,  there  are 
very  few  duplicates  on  its  shelves,  when  we  consider 
the  vast  size  of  the  collection.  My  opinion  is  that  the 
cost  of  the  labour  of  finding  them,  ascertaining  that 
they  were  certainly  mere  duplicates,  and  making  the 
needful  alterations  in  the  catalogues,  would  be  greater 
than  the  value  of  the  books  if  put  up  to  auction. 

Edward  Peacock. 
Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 


FAMILY  OF  BROUN, 
Can  any  reader  of  The  Antiquary  tell  me  the 
name  and  address,  if  living,  of  the  writer  of  articles 
concerning  the  Broun  baronetcy  in  the  Gentleman  s 
Magazine  of  1847,  or,  if  dead,  those  of  his  repre- 
sentatives? R.  E.  R.  Broun. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Clark  (Geo.).  We  do  not  know  any  special  autho- 
rities on  St.  Michael's  Church,  Crooked  Lane. 

Whiting  (E.).  You  should  consult  the  French 
bibliographical  work  of  Querard, 

We  cannot  undertake  to  forward  unstamped  com- 
munications to  our  vario  us  contributors. 
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Cbe  amiquarp  OErc^ange* 


Enclose  4//.  for  the  First  12  Words,  and  id.  for  each 
Additional  Three  Words.  All  replies  to  a  number  should 
be  enclosed  in  a  blank  envelope,  with  a  loose  Stamp,  and 
sent  to  the  Manager, 

Note. — All  Advertisements  to  reach  the  office  by 
the  i$th  of  the  month,  and  to  be  addressed — The 
Manager,  Exchange  Department,  The  Anti- 
quary Office,  62,  Paternoster  Row,  London, 
E.C. 

For  Sale. 

A  few  old  Poesy  Rings  for  sale. — Apply  to  265, 
care  of  Manager. 

Recollections  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  by  T.  Hall 
Caine,  large  paper  edition,  price  15J.  Paul  and  Virginia, 
with  eight  etchings  in  duplicate  (50  copies  only  printed), 
bound  in  parchment,  20J.  Sharpe's  British  Theatre, 
eighteen  vols.,  32mo  calf,  covers  of  one  vol.  damaged; 
London,  printed  by  John  Whittingham,  Dean  Street, 
for  John  Sharpe,  opposite  York  House,  Piccadilly, 
1804-5  5  'v^'^y  fi^^  engraved  title-page  to  each  volume, 
and  portrait  of  W.  H.  W.  Betty  as  Douglas ;  book- 
plate of  Francis  Hartwell  in  each  volume,  \os. 
Caxton's  Game  and  Playe  of  the  Chesse,  1474  ;  a 
verbatim  reprint  of  the  first  edition,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  William  E.  A.  Axon,  M.R.S.L.,  forming 
part  of  the  first  issue  of  "  The  Antiquary's  Library," 
bs.  Shakspeare  as  an  Angler,  by  Rev.  H.  N. 
Ellacombe,  M.A.,  vicar  of  Bitton,  1883,  parchment, 
\os.  6d. ;  very  rare.  Advice  from  a  Mother  to  her 
Son  and  Daughter,  written  originally  in  French  by 
the  Marchioness  de  Lambert ;  done  into  English  by 
a  gentleman,  MDCCXXix,  i8mo,  calf,  u.  6^.  The 
Juvenile  Forget-me-Not,  edited  by  Mrs.  Clara  Hall ; 
illustrated  by  fine  engravings  in  steel,  2s.  6d.  CEuvres  de 
Monsieur  de  Boissy,  contenant,  Soir,  Theatre  rran9ois 
and  Italien,  Nouvelle  edition,  eight  volumes  old  calf, 
with  book  plate  of  Princess  Sophia.  A  Amsterdam, 
etc.,  a  Berlin,Chez  Jean  Neaulme,  Libraire,  MDCCLXVIII, 
los. — 191,  care  of  Manager. 

Hertfordshire  :  Berry's  Pedigrees,  with  Arms, 
Illustrated,  of  the  County  Families,  lithograph,  folio, 
half  bound,  £'^  ^s. ;  Hampshire  :  Berry's  Pedigrees, 
with  Arms,  etc.,  folio,  half  bound  (has  many  MS. 
insertions),  1833,  ;^3  10s. — 268,  care  of  Manager. 

A  complete  set  of  Things  not  Generally  Known,  by 
John  Timbs,  F.S.A.,  consisting  of  General  Informa- 
tion, 2  vols.;  Curiosities  of  Science,  2  vols.;  Curio- 
sities of  History,  i  vol.;  Popular  Errors  Explained  and 
Illustrated,  i  vol.;  Notable  Things  of  our  own  Times, 
I  vol.;  Things  to  be  Remembered  in  Daily  Life,  i 
vol.;  A  Garland  for  the  Year,  I  vol.;  Knowledge  for 
the  Time,  i  vol.;  Mysteries  of  Death,  Life,  and 
Futurity,  i  vol.;  Predictions  realized  in  Modern 
Times,  i  vol.;  Twelve  volumes  in  cloth,  good  as 
new,  for  £1. — 271,  care  of  Manager, 

Acts  and  Monuments  of  matters  most  special  and 
memorable  happening  in  the  Church,  with  an  universal 
history  of  the  same,  wherein  is  set  forth  at  large  the 
whole  race  and  course  of  the  Church,  from  the 
Primitive  Age  to  these  later  times  of  ours,  with  the 
Bloody  Times,  Horrible  Troubles,  and  Great  Perse- 
cutions against  the  True  Martyrs   of  Christ,  Sought 


and  Wrought  as  well  by  Heathen  Emperors  as  now 
lately  practised  by  Romish  Prelates,  especially  in  this 
Realm  of  England  and  Scotland.  By  Mr.  John  Fox. 
9th  edition,  London,  printed  for  the  Company  of 
Stationers,  mdclxxxiv.  ;  3  vols.,  folio,  very  good, 
tall  copy,  price  £t,  3^.— D.,  190,  care  of  Manager. 

A  set  of  Sotheran  &  Co.'s  Edition  of  Richardson's 
works,  edited  by  Leslie  Stephen,  in  T2  volumes, 
bound  in  half  morocco,  marbled  edges.  Copy  Number 
9  can  be  seen  at  the  Office  of  the  Antiquary.  Price 
complete;^?  "js.  Apply  to  the  Manager,  Antiquary 
Exchange  Department. 

Fifty  fine  Engravings  of  Ancient  Skulls,  by  J. 
Barnard  Davis ;  Proof  Impressions  on  India  paper, 
and  Six  Plates  of  Relics,  etc. — Apply,  275,  care  of 
Manager. 

Wanted,  London  and  Country  Views,  by  W.  Hollar, 
in  exchange  for  other  Etchings,  Old  Views  of  London, 
or  Coins.  —  Address,  H.  F,,  No.  40,  Pentonville 
Road,  N. 

Antiques. — P'ine  raised  work  front  Jacobean  Chest 
Drawers,  355.  and  50^.  ;  Carved  Oak  Chest,  25^.  and 
35J-.  ;  Jacobean  Oak  Stool,  ioj-.  6d. ;  Jacobean  small 
Hall  Table,  carved,  25^-.  ;  plain  ditto,  i8j.  For 
Chippendale  Furniture,  Old  Books,  etc.,  Apply  to 
Hetherington,  Writtle,  Essex. 

The  Manager  wishes  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
he  cannot  undertake  to  forward  POST  CARDS,  or  letters, 
unless  a  stamp  be  sent  to  cover  postage  of  same  to 
advertiser. 

Wanted  to  Purchase. 

Dorsetshire  Seventeenth  Century  Tokens.  Also 
Topographical  Works,  Cuttings  or  Scraps  connected 
with  the  county. — ^J.  S.  Udal,  The  Manor  House, 
Symondsbury,  Bridport. 

Eighteenth  Century  Engraved  Portraits,  after 
Reynolds  and  others  :  must  be  in  good  condition, — ^J. 
Foster,  1 14,  New  Bond  Street,  W. 

Bewick  Wood  Blocks.  W^anted,  Genuine  Wood 
Blocks,  to  buy  or  exchange.  Send  impressions  and 
terms  to  Box  207,  Post  Office,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Walter's  Views  of  Life  ;  Mason's  Self-Knowledge, 
(6  small  copies'; ;  LjTich's  Mornington  Lectures; 
Foster's  Lancashire  P'amilies ;  Caine's  Sonnets  of 
Three  Centuries. — 273,  care  of  Manager. 

Bayly's  History  of  Swanscombe,  Gravesend,  1875  ; 
Some  Account  of  St.  Maiy's  Church,  Sutton  Valence, 
by  Charles  Frederick  Angell,  1874  '■>  Memoirs  of  the 
Parish  Church  of  Gillingham,  Kent,  by  Leach,  1868. 
•—272,  care  of  Manager. 

Carl  Werner's  Views  in  the  Holy  Land,  a  good  copy 
wanted,  and  a  fair  price  offered. — Reports  hy  Letter 
only  to  M.  W.,  care  of  Manager. 

A  large-paper  copy  of  the  "  Vinegar  Bible,"  price. 
£^  5j.  ;  also  for  disposal,  a  small  collection  of  Rare 
Books,  Tracts,  Quaint  Chap-books,  Manuscripts,  etc. 
Particulars  furnished  ;  will  awail  offers  for  the  lot 
previous  to  dividing. — 276,  care  of  Manager. 

The  AthencBum,  from  1874  to  1882,  18  vols,,  four 
bound,  rest  in  numbers  ;  first  Ten  Volumes  of  Index 
Society's  Publications,  in  cloth  as  issued,  all  clean 
and  in  good  condition. — 276,  care  of  Manager. 
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©n  tfte  3lnsecutitp  of  OEnglisf) 
Coasts  in  tf)e  IPast. 


T  is  so  long  since  England  has  heard 
from  her  shores  the  boom  of  hostile 
guns  that  people  are  apt  to  forget  that 
the  security  we  now  enjoy  is  due  ra- 
ther to  ourselves  than  to  nature.  The  English 
fleet  of  to-day  does  not  come  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  excellence  which  our  national  position 
demands,  and  it  was  this  neglect  of  the  national 
fleet  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  that  caused 
Londoners  to  hear  the  boom  of  foreign  cannon 
for  the  last  time.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  histo- 
rian and  of  the  antiquary  to  recall  these  facts 
to  the  attention  of  the  people  of  to-day,  for 
they  serve  as  lessons  and  as  cautions. 

Cromwell  had  only  been  dead  some  seven 
years  when  there  occurred,  to  use  the  burn- 
ing words  of  the  patriotic  John  Evelyn, 
"a  dreadful  spectacle  as  ever  Englishmen 
saw,  and  a  dishonour  never  to  be  wiped  off ! " 
These  words  were  wiitten  on  June  28th,  1667. 
The  Dutch  fleet,  under  the  command  of  De 
Ruyter,  had  sailed  up  the  Thames  as  far  as 
Upnor  Castle,  captured  Sheerness,  burned 
three  ships,  and  damaged  several  others,  and 
of  course  threw  the  whole  of  the  metropolis 
into  alarm  and  indignation.  Macaulay  has 
pictured  in  his  highly-wrought  pages  some- 
thing of  the  dismay  which  generally  prevailed. 
Our  two  great  diarists,  contemporary  of  the 
times  and  actors  in  the  scenes  which  en- 
sued, afford  us  some  glimpses  into  the  official 
running  to  and  fro  and  the  general  hopeless- 
ness of  all  concerned.  George  Monk,  Earl  of 
Albemarle,  was  there;  Prince  Rupert  was 
there;  the  Duke  of  York   (who  afterwards 
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fought  De  Ruyter  so  gallantly)  was  there; 
and  Pepys  estimates  truly  the  value  of  their 
presence  when  he  finds  them  located  at 
Gravesend  "  with  their  pistols  and  fooleries." 
Young  Monmouth  was  there,  too,  and  my 
Lords  Chesterfield  and  Mandeville,  and  with 
them,  says  Pepys,  "a  great  many  other  young 
Hectors,  .  .  .  but  to  little  purpose,  I  fear, 
but  to  debauch  the  countr}'women  there- 
about." Where  was  the  English  fleet  which 
had  fought  under  Blake,  and  the  English 
army  which  had  fought  under  Cromwell,  nay, 
under  Albemarle  himself;  and  where  was  the 
general  who  could  command  in  the  emer- 
gency? Sir  Edward  Sprague  gallantly  de- 
fended Sheerness  while  it  was  possible,  and 
Captain  Douglas  perished  with  his  ship  the 
Royal  Oak,  because,  as  he  said,  "  never  was 
it  known  that  a  Douglas  had  left  his  post 
without  orders."  Evelyn,  too,  witnessed  some- 
thing gallant  amidst  all  this  disaster.  On  the 
29th  July,  1667,  he  went  to  Gravesend,  and 
there 

saw  five  of  his  Majesty's  men-of-war  encounter 
above  twenty  of  the  Dutch,  chasing  them  with  many 
broadsides  given  and  returned  towards  the  buoy  of 
the  Nore,  where  the  body  of  the  fleete  lay,  which 
lasted  till  about  midnight. 

But  these  were  the  isolated  acts  of  gallant 
and  brave  Englishmen,  not  the  commanding 
schemes  of  a  capable  general  putting  into 
force  the  defences  of  the  nation.  The  fact 
was,  the  government  had  prepared  no  de- 
fences; miserable  economy  had  prevailed  in 
preventing  anything  being  done  towards 
keeping  up  the  English  fleet.  '"Tis  well 
known,"  says  Evelyn,  "  who  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  Treasury  gave  advice  that  the 
charge  of  setting  forth  a  fleete  this  yeare  might 
be  spar'd,  Sir  \V.  C  [William  Coventry]  by 
name  ;  "  and  again  he  adds,  "  Those  who  ad- 
vised his  Majesty  to  prepare  no  fleete  this 
spring  deserv'd — I  know  what — but — ."  Be- 
sides Sir  William  Coventry,  who  thus  econo- 
mised at  the  expense  of  England's  greatness 
and  almost  existence,  there  were  Clarendon, 
Southampton,  and  the  Duke  of  Albemarle. 
James,  Duke  of  York,  it  appeared,  advised 
other  measures,  but  was  overruled.  Against 
Sir  William  Coventry  the  cry  was  general, 
but  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  Pepys  does 
not  agree  with  Evelyn,  for  he  records  that 
"everywhere  people  do  speak  high  against 
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Sir  W.  Coventry,  but  he  (Mr.  Pierce)  agrees 
with  me  that  he  is  the  best  minister  of  state 
the  king  hath,  and  so  from  my  heart  I  be- 
lieve." The  fact  is,  the  whole  nation  seemed 
unhinged.  No  one  would  do  anything  against 
the  Dutch  intruders  unless  they  were  paid; 
every  one  looked  after  his  own  business,  and 
left  the  nation  to  take  care  of  itself.  Those 
who  were  up  and  doing  seemed  to  be  guided 
each  by  a  different  impulse.  The  old  eager- 
ness had  not  gone  from  men  like  Albemarle 
and  Rupert,  but  the  old  capacity  for  com- 
mand seemed  to  have  vanished  for  a  time. 
The  king  and  his  brother  were  not  to  the 
front  as  their  duty  was.  Macaulay,  indeed, 
gives  credence  to  the  report  that  Charles 
played  the  part  of  an  English  Nero.  On  the 
very  day  of  the  great  humiliation  the  king, 
it  was  said,  feasted  with  the  ladies  of  his 
seraglio,  and  amused  himself  with  hunting  a 
moth  about  the  supper  room.  But  Pepys,  at 
all  events,  tells  us  differently.  On  the  13th  of 
June,  he  says,  "  The  king  and  Duke  of  York 
up  and  down  all  the  day  here  and  there, 
some  time  on  Tower  hill  where  the  City 
militia  was;  when  the  king  did  make  a  speech 
to  them  that  they  should  venture  themselves 
no  further  than  he  would  himself"  But  the 
whole  episode  is  one  of  pitiable  mismanage- 
ment and  scare,  and  reflects  credit  upon  no  one, 
from  the  king  and  his  ministers  downwards. 

There  is  happily  no  other  record  to  make 
of  an  enemy  coming  so  near  home  as  the 
Dutch  did  in  1667.  But  though  no  organized 
fleet  approached  our  shores  with  hostile 
intent,  there  is  a  long  record  of  piratical 
attacks  upon  various  points  along  the  English 
coasts,  and  it  is  remarkable  to  note  the 
general  insecurity  which  prevailed.  In  1636, 
the  Turkish  pirates  were  very  active  along 
our  coasts.  Among  the  MSS.  belonging  to 
Earl  de  la  Warr,  calendared  in  the  Historical 
MSS.  Commission  Reports  (iv.  291),  is  a 
letter  dated  1636,  July  13th,  from  Nicholas 
Herman  to  the  Earl  of  Middlesex,  stating 
among  other  things  that 

Our  fleet  is  in  the  Downs  ;  the  French  fleet  is  in 
the  west  country,  where  the  Turks  have  lately  taken 
three  small  ships  of  ours,  and  landed  within  twelve 
miles  of  Bristol,  and  carried  away  many  poor  Christian 
men,  women,  and  children,  as  the  King  was  informed 
by  petition  on  Sunday  last.  The  Hollanders  have 
sent  to  fish,  and  are  resolved  to  carry  it,  for  they  are 
well  guarded  with  stout  men-of-war  for  that  purpose ; 


10  of  our  fleet  are  appointed  to  visit  them.  Here  are 
30  war  ships  to  be  made  ready  with  all  speed,  and  'tis 
expected  there  will  be  bloody  pates  ere  long." 

Again,  a  letter  from  Ph.  Burlamachi  to  the 
Earl  of  Middlesex,  1636,  August  20th,  states, 
"Great  outrages  by  the  Turks  from  the 
Lizard  to  Dartmouth ;  they  carried  many 
into  slavery,  and  took  many  barks  laden 
with  commodities."  But  perhaps  the  most 
important  paper  illustrative  of  this  subject 
is  one  belonging  to  the  Corporation  of 
Weymouth  and  Melcombe  Regis.  It  is 
written  on  foolscap  in  a  fine  hand,  and,  from 
the  batch  of  papers  it  is  grouped  with, 
appears  to  belong  to  the  year  1636; 

From  Plymouth  it  was  advertised  that  15  sayle  of 
Turks  were  upon  this  coast,  and  that  divers  mischiefs 
were  don  by  them,  whereof  their  Lordships  were 
allready  advertised  by  letters  from  that  towne.  From 
Dartmouth  :  that  the  Dorothy,  of  that  port,  of  80  tons, 
was  taken  near  Silly,  abouth  one  moneth  since.  That 
a  collyer  of  Axmouth  comming  with  culme,  was 
chased  by  the  Turks,  and  very  hardly  escaped.  That 
the  Swann  of  Topisham  was  sett  upon  by  two  great 
Turkes  men  of  warr  neer  Silley,  and  were  driven  to 
runn  even  on  shore  to  save  themselves  from  them. 
That  divers  fishermen  were  taken  in  the  western 
parts,  being  there  a  fishing,  to  the  number  of  forty 
persons.  That  the  Larke  of  Topisham,  of  the  burden 
of  80  tons,  having  15  men  and  a  boy  in  her,  was 
lately  taken  by  them,  and  the  master  slayne.  That 
the  Patience  of  Topisham  was  taken  two  dayes  after 
her  setting  to  sea,  towards  the  Newfoundland.  That 
the  person  that  is  sent  to  negotiate  these  businesses 
with  the  Lords,  have  a  speciall  care  to  represent  the 
danger  the  Newfoundland  are  like  to  be  in  att  their 
returne  about  Michaelmas,  unlesse  some  speedy  course 
be  taken  for  guarding  the  coasts  by  severall  ships. 
That  the  annoyance  we  receive  is  mostly  by  the 
pirates  of  Sally,  which  is  a  place  of  little  strength, 
and  they  might  easily  be  kept  in  if  some  few  ships 
were  imployed  to  lye  upon  ther  coast.  Since  this 
information  a  barque  of  Topisham,  called  The  Rose- 
garden,  coming  from  Mirretto,  and  having  aboard  her 
neer  100  fardells  of  white  ware  belonging  to  the 
merchants  of  Exon,  and  a  few  other  merchants  of 
other  places,  hath  been  taken,  and  the  barque,  goods 
and  seamen,  caryed  away  by  them.  It  is  certainly 
known  that  there  are  five  Turks  in  the  Seveme,  wher 
they  weekly  take  either  English  or  Irish  ;  and  there 
are  a  great  number  of  their  ships  in  the  Channell 
upon  the  coast  of  France  and  Biscay.  Whereby  it  is 
to  come  to  passe  that  our  mariners  will  noe  longer 
goe  to  sea,  nor  from  port  to  port  ;  yea,  the  fishermen 
dare  not  putt  to  sea,  to  take  fish  for  the  country.  If 
timely  prevention  be  not  used,  the  Newfoundland 
fleet  must  of  necessity  suffer  by  them  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner.  It  is  therefore  desired  that  his 
Majesty  be  petitioned  that  some  ships  may  be 
employed  to  ryde  allways  at  the  Barr-foot  of  Sally, 
to  keep  those  in  which  are  in  the  harbour,  and  to 
take  those  with  their  prises  which  shalbe   brought 
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home  by  them.  That  a  convenyent  nomber  of  nimble 
ships  may  allways  be  kept  upon  the  Irish  and  this 
coast,  which  may  be  victualled  here  and  there,  and 
not  returne  to  Portsmouth  or  London  to  be  victualled. 
That  a  commission  might  be  granted  to  any  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects,  which  would  undertake  it,  to  take 
Turks  and  other  pirates,  and  to  dispose  of  them  and 
their  goods  at  their  pleasure,  yeilding  unto  his 
Majesty  his  fifteenes.  That  in,  such  ships  as  shalbe 
sent  to  Sally,  seamen  might  be  appointed  by  his 
Majesty  to  be  commanders.* 

There  are  a  number  of  other  papers  of  the 
year  1636,  says  the  commissioner,  connected 
with  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Turkish  pirates,  the  city  of  Exeter  taking  the 
lead  in  the  movement.  The  port  of  Cardiff 
and  its  vicinity,  it  may  be  added,  was  their 
chief  place  of  refuge  in  these  daring  attacks. 

The  documents  of  other  seaport  towns  tell 
us  very  nearly  the  same  tale.  Among  the 
MSS.  of  the  Corporation  of  Great  Yarmouth 
are  some  important  letters  between  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Windebankes  and  the  bailiffs  of  the  town 
concerning  some  piracies  which  had  taken 
place  in  1634,  and  for  which  the  piratical 
captain  had  been  captured,  condemned  to 
death,  and  executed.  The  events  here 
alluded  to  took  place  off  the  coast  of  Dur- 
ham, near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tees.  How 
all  these  proceedings  affected  the  security  of 
the  coasts  is  shown  by  an  order,  dated  31st  De- 
cember, I  Charles  I.,  that  Mr.  Bailiff  Norgatt, 
and  his  cousin,  Mr.  Norgatt,  of  London,  now 
being  in  London,  petition  the  Lords  of  the 
Council,  or  the  Lord  Admiral  and  Lord 
Lieutenant,  to  clear  the  coast  of  Dunkirkers 
now  threatening  the  ships  of  Yarmouth,  and 
to  waft  the  said  shipping,  and  to  fortify  the 
town  of  Yarmouth  against  the  enterprises  of 
the  same  enemies  : — 

Information  having  been  gyven  to  Mr.  Bayliffs  of 
certa3m  Scottishe  and  Englyshe  shypping  to  haue  been 
lately  with  their  companyes  taken  and  carryed  awaye 
by  the  Dunkerkers  from  and  vppon  the  coasts  neere 
about  this  Towne  ;  and  it  being  supposed  they  are  yett 
hovering  to  and  agayne  att  sea  vpon  these  coasts  and 
feared  that  they  doe  eyther  expect  to  take  some  other 
shipping  of  this  towne  or  other  '  !aces  trading  along 
these  coasts,  or  by  night  to  land  and  make  some  sud- 
deyne  invasion  incursion  attempt  or  enterprize  eyther 
vpon  this  towne  or  some  other  parts  of  the  countrye 
neere  abouts  us.  f 

In  1586,  while  England  was  feeling  some 
of  the  results  of  the  coalition  made  by  Catholic 
countries  against  those  which  had  adopted 

*  Hist.  MSS.  Com.,  v.,  582. 
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the  Protestant  form  of  worship,  the  defence 
of  the  coasts  was  made  an  important  feature 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  brilliant  government. 
Among  the  MSS.  of  the  Corporation  of 
Weymouth  and  Melcombe  Regis  is  a  letter 
which  well  illustrates  this.  It  is  addressed  : — 
To  our  very  loving  ffrend  Mr.  William  Pitt,  Mayor  of 
Waymouth  Melcombe  Regis.  Yeve  this. — Mr.  Mayor- 
Theis  shalbe  both  to  pray  and  require  yow  {yi  your 
health  can  so  permit)  to  meete  us  this  day  by  two  of 
the  clock  in  the  aftemoone  at  Bolehaies,  as  allso  to 
warne  all  theis  heereunder  written,  or  any  other  ells 
in  your  towne  that  are  skillful  in  fortification,  that 
they  in  like  sort  attend  us  at  the  tyme  and  place  pre- 
fixed ;  for  that  we  are  to  use  their  judgementes  in 
vewing  the  daungerous  places  for  landing  of  thenemy ; 
intending  for  the  same  purpose  to  lye  this  night  at 
Melcomb,  and  so  to  travell  therehence  to  mouve 
along  the  sea  coast  to  Ljrme.  Thus  resting  your 
loving  ffrendes,  we  bidd  yow  hartely  farewell.  From 
Wolveton,  this  Tewsday  morning  the  xiiith  of  March 
1586.  Thomas  Howarde,  John  Horsey,  George  Tren- 
chard,  John  Willyams. 

Wolveton,  from  which  this  letter  is  dated, 
was  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Trenchards,  an 
old  Dorsetshire  family.  These  preparations 
immediately  preceded  the  invasion  by  the 
Armada  of  Spain,  and  they  show  how  alive 
England  was  to  her  danger,  and  how  deter- 
mined she  was  to  meet  it. 

Two  curious  passages  from  the  Paston 
Letters  enable  us  to  carry  back  these  notes 
to  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and  they  relate 
to  the  Norfolk  coast,  already  noted  as  being 
so  insecure  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
first  letter  is  dated  8th  March,  1457,  and 
contains  the  following  passage : — 

Richard  Lynsted  came  this  day  from  Paston  and 
let  me  weet  that  on  Saturday  last  past,  Dravell,  half 
brother  to  Warren  Harman,  was  taken  with  enemies 
walking  by  the  seaside  and  they  have  him  forth  with 
them  ;  and  they  took  two  pilgrims,  a  man  and  a 
woman,  and  they  robbed  the  woman  and  let  her  go, 
and  led  the  man  to  the  sea  ;  and  when  they  knew  he 
was  a  pilgrim  they  gave  him  money  and  set  him  again 
on  the  land  ;  and  they  have  this  week  taken  four 
vessels  off  Winterton,  and  Happesburgh,  and  Eccles. 
Men  be  sore  afraid  for  taking  of  me,  for  there  be  ten 
great  vessels  of  the  enemy's.* 

The  second  quotation  is  from  a  letter  dated 
1 2th  March,  1449,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

There  have  been  many  enemies  against  Yarmouth 
and  Cromer,  and  have  done  much  harm,  and  taken 
many  Englishmen,  and  put  them  in  great  distress, 
and  greatly  ransomed  them ;  and  the  said  enemies 
have  been  so  bold  that  they  come  up  to  the  land  and 
play  them  on  Caister  sands  and  in  other  places,  as 

*  Paston  Letters,  Fenn,  iii.,  305  ;  Ramsay,  i.,  85. 
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homely  as  they  were  Englishmen  ;  folks  be  right  sore 
afraid  that  they  will  do  some  harm  this  summer.* 

Going  back  to  earlier  times,  we  find  that 
our  seaport  towns  suffered  according  to  the 
wars  and  prowess  of  the  reigning  monarch. 
Henry  V.  was  menaced  at  Southampton  by  a 
French  fleet,  but  his  own  fleet  fought  well 
and  defeated  the  enemy  not  far  from  that 
town.  A  very  short  time  after  the  death  of 
Edward  III.,  Rye  was  burnt  by  the  French, 
the  Isle  of  Wight  was  plundered,  Poole  was 
nearly  destroyed,  and  Southampton  was 
severely  menaced.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
Southampton  was  attacked  and  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  the  French  fleet  a  few  months 
after  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  English 
king,  on  July  i6th.  Mr.  Davies,  in  his 
History  of  Southampton  (pp.  465-6),  tells  the 
story.  The  burgesses  fled  before  the  French, 
who  plundered  and  burnt  at  pleasure,  and 
hung  some  of  the  townsfolk  in  their  own 
houses.  But  on  the  morning  following,  5th 
October,  1338,  the  citizens  rallied,  and  drove 
the  enemy  back  to  their  fleet.  A  political 
song  commemorates  this  important  transac- 
tion, and  we  must  finish  these  notes  by 
quoting  it : — 

At  Hamton,  als  I  understand, 

Come  the  gaylayes  unto  land, 

And  ful  fast  thai  slogh  and  brend, 

But  noght  so  makill  als  sum  men  wend, 

For  or  thai  wened  war  thai  mett 

With  men  that  sone  thare  laykes  lett. 

Sum  was  knokked  on  the  hevyd, 

That  the  body  thare  bilevid  ; 

Sum  lay  stareand  on  the  stemes  ; 

And  sum  lay  knoked  out  thaire  hemes  ; 

Than  with  tham  was  non  other  gle, 

Bot  ful  fain  war  thai  that  might  fle, 

The  galay  men,  the  sulh  to  say, 

Most  nedes  turn  another  way  ; 

Thai  soght  the  stremis  fer  and  wide 

In  Flanders  and  in  Seland  syde.f 

G.  B.  Leathom. 


By  J.  Theodore  Bent. 
HERE  are  two  distinct  epochs   at 
which  Greek  civilization  made  it- 
self felt  on  western  Europe.     The 
first  of  these  was  at  the  time  of 
the  Latin  conquest  of  Constantinople,  which 

*  Fusion  LetterSt  viii.,  vol.  i.,  29.  (Ramsay,  p.  1 6.) 
t  Political Poents,  Rolls  Series,  vol.  i.,  p.  64. 


resulted  in  making  Venice  more  of  a  Greek 
than  an  Italian  town,  which  is  expressed  in 
one  of  Dante's  sneers,  when  he  wrote  to 
Guido  da  Polenta,  "  and  it  is  not  a  thing  to 
make  one  marvel  that  they  (the  Venetians) 
do  not  know  how  to  speak  Italian,  for  they 
are  descended  from  Dalmatians  and  Greeks." 

Not  only  in  dialect,  architecture,  and 
costume  was  this  felt,  but  even  the  titles  of 
the  chief  functionaries  of  the  Republic  were 
borrowed  from  the  Byzantine  court,  and 
many  of  these  had  been  transported  from 
Rome,  now  to  be  restored  to  Italian  soil. 
Just  a  few  instances  out  of  many. 

The  Signori  di  notte  were  the  Byzantine 

The  Castigatori  were  the  same  as  the 
KaTa(rTLx<^iyrr]s  (registrar). 

The  Sindaco  was  the  crrVStKos. 

The  Bajulo  was  the  BaytovXos  (preceptor). 

The  Venetian  names  of  ships  were  also 

almost  all  Byzantine.     For  example  : — 

Gondola  =  KovreXas  (Byzantine  Kovt<3  iSJa-v). 

Sandolo  =  o-avSoAiov,    so    called    from    its 

likeness  to  a  shoe.     The  words  scafo,  ippa- 

gogo,  stolos,  fanos,  and   innumerable  others 

found   in    the   Venetian   maritime  glossary 

speak  for  themselves.     One  other  word  is  a 

striking    confirmation   of   this.     At   Venice, 

"  transports  "  were  called  taforesse,  doubtless 

from  the  Greek  ixfra^opd,  for  to-day  in  the 

Venetian  dialect  parlar  sotto  tafora  means  to 

speak  metaphorically.    From  Constantinople, 

too,  the  Venetians  learnt  all  their  luxuries  of 

the    table,    their    theatrical    entertainments 

{jnomarid),   and  in    1049,  a   Venetian   doge 

married  a  Greek  lady  of  the  house  of  Ducas, 

to  whom  most  of  the  luxuries  of  the   table 

are  attributed.     One  thing  is  asserted,  that 

this    lady    introduced    forks    into    Western 

Europe,  where   hitherto   fingers    had    been 

used.     It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  the  Venetian 

dialect  a  fork  is  still  called //w«,  from  the 

Greek  Trrjpovvt,   whereas  elsewhere   in    Italy 

this  article  is  always  known  as  forchetta. 

After  the  lapse  of  centuries  a  second  wave 
of  Greek  customs  swept  over  Europe,  as  the 
Turks  drove  out  the  lords  of  the  land.  In 
those  days  the  Peloponnese  was  covered  with 
small  feudatories,  who  ruled  tracts  of  country, 
but  owned  allegiance  to  the  Emperors  of  the 
East.  These  feudatories,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  Turks  and  the  fall  of  their  strongholds. 
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dispersed  themselves  through  Europe  to  fight 
the  battles  of  France,  England,  and  Germany, 
for  pay.  These  wandering  Greeks  were 
called  estradiots,  and  about  this  word  the 
etymology  is  curious.  It  is  not  from  the 
Greek  o-TpaTiwn;?,  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
but  from  a  word  of  Byzantine  Greek  origin, 
orpa^twT?;?,  which  signified  a  wanderer,  from 
(TTpaOa,  Lat.  stratum,  Ital.  strada,  **  a  road." 
In  later  Byzantine  Greek  they  often  confused 
the  two  themselves,  for  a  strathiote  poem  of 
the  Byzantine  epoch  often  alludes  to  the  feu- 
datory prince  of  Argyrocastro  as  o  orpaTtolmjs, 
not  because  he  was  a  soldier,  but  on  account 
of  his  many  voyages.  A  s)monym  for 
crrpa^torrT/s  is  ra^ctSapT^s,  from  ra^eiSi,  Still  USed 
in  modern  Greek  for  a  journey ;  and  many 
emperors  are  called  indiscriminately  ro^ctSapTTs 
or  (TTpa6i.urrr)<;  on  account  of  their  expeditions  ; 
and  in  the  modern  Cretan  dialect  the  word 
arpadLorrrjs  is  Still  used  as  meaning  "a 
traveller." 

On  reaching  Europe,  these  wandering 
Greeks  (as  Tasso  alludes  to  them,  Sparsi  e 
turbati  fur  da'  Greet  erranti)  were  called 
stradhioti,  or  strathrioti,  or,  as  we  know  them 
better,  by  the  French  estradiots.  European 
literature  during  the  sixteenth  century  was 
full  of  their  exploits,  and  to  these  wandering 
soldiers  we  owe  the  foundation  of  modern 
military  tactics. 

But  the  estradiots  were  by  no  means  all 
soldiers.  Some  of  them  took  up  literary 
pursuits,  and  to  the  pen  of  one  of  them, 
Nikandros  Noukios,  whose  career  we  will 
presently  follow  more  in  detail,  we  owe  a 
brilliant  account  of  England  and  the  court 
of  Henry  VIII.  A  great  many  of  them  were 
poets,  who  wrote  in  verse  the  exploits  of  their 
heroes  ;  we  have  the  exploits  of  Bonas  sung 
by  John  Corone'os,  of  Zante,  who  carried  the 
banner  of  King  Pyrrhus,  from  whom  he 
supposed  himself  descended.  The  language 
of  these  stradhiote  poems  is  excessively 
curious,  being  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  Italian. 
The  following  verse,  by  Blessi,  will  suffice  to 
show  the  style : — 

De  megalos  resterai 
Si  mikros  chie  niun  di  amici 
Ne  psomi  crias,  mel  o  risi 
No  te  la  vorra  plio  dari 
O  Strathiotti  palicari. 

They  travelled  about  in  companies  (crwrpo- 


^tai),  and  being  for  the  most  part  born  and 
bred  in  the  Peloponnesian  mountains,  they 
were  exceedingly  active,  and  made  excellent 
skirrnishers.  The  chiefs,  too,  kept  up  a 
continued  correspondence  with  their  old 
subjects,  and  at  any  moment,  when  an 
opportunity  offered,  they  could  get  any 
number  of  them  to  fight  under  their  banner. 
They  looked  upon  Cyprus  as  their  own 
country,  since  so  many  of  their  companions 
(trvvrpo^oi)  had  perished  under  the  walls  of 
Nikosia;  and  when  Selim  II.  took  that 
island,  their  poems  speak  in  a  sort  of  naive 
way  as  if  he  had  robbed  them,  instead  of 
Venice,  of  a  fief.  It  is  just  about  this  time 
that  the  stradhiote  poet  Blessi  took  up  his 
parable,  and  prophesied  the  restoration  of 
the  Greek  empire  :  — 

I  hope  still  one  day  to  see  that  which  I  have 
prognosticated  come  true  ;  the  ancient  state  to  be 
restored  in  Stamboul  by  a  Constantine  with  his 
Greeks.     Oh,  my  poor  strathiotti  ! " 

The  Turks,  he  says  in  another  part  of  his 
poem,  will  dwindle  and  go  back  to  the  place 
from  whence  they  came. 

A  good  description  of  a  stradhiote  is 
given  by  Cippico,  in  his  Venetiati  Wars  in 
Asia  {temp.  1470-74) : — 

They  wear  a  shield,  a  sword,  and  a  lance ;  a  few  of 
them  have  corselets ;  others  are  dressed  in  cuirasses 
of  cotton,  which  protect  them  from  their  enemies' 
blows.  The  most  valorous  are  those  of  Napoli, 
which  is  a  city  in  the  Morea,  in  the  Argive  territory 
(probably  Nauplia). 

In  one  or  two  of  these  estradiots  we  are 
personally  interested,  more  especially  in  the 
careers  of  Nikandros  Noukios,  and  Thomas 
of  Argos,  alias  Thomas  d'Arghien,  who  both 
visited  England.  Noukios  was  a  scribe,  and 
wrote  a  history  of  his  wanderings  in  three 
parts.  The  first  part  describes  his  wanderings 
from  his  native  Corfu  through  Italy,  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  his  final  engagement  to  travel 
to  England  with  Gerard,  Charles  V.'s  am- 
bassador to  Henry  VIII.  The  second  book 
relates  his  experiences  in  England.  So  far 
we  have  a  copy  of  the  MS.,  which  belonged 
to  Archbishop  Laud,  and  which  is  now  in 
the  Bodleian  library,  and  the  second  part  of 
which  was  published  in  1841  by  the  Camden 
Society,  relating  to  his  experiences  in  Eng- 
land. But  this  MS.  is  defective ;  it  is 
wanting  in  the  last  few  pages  of  the  second 
book  and  in  the  whole  of  the  third,  which 
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are  only  to  be  found  in  the  Ambrosian 
library  at  Milan. 

Noukios'  account  of  his  visit  to  England 
is  particularly  interesting.  I  will  here  give  a 
few  notes  from  the  MS.  in  the  Bodleian,  and 
supplement  it  with  extracts  from  the  Am- 
brosian Hbrary.  He  landed  with  Gerard  at 
Dover,  which  he  describes  as  a  "  small  town 
full  of  inns,"  and  thence  proceeded  to  "  a 
village "  near  London,  called  Greenwich. 
The  buildings  of  London  struck  him 
forcibly,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  the  towns 
of  Italy  and  Germany.  "  Up  and  down  the 
city  there  are  great  number  of  houses  built 
for  the  nobles  and  merchants,  and  lofty 
halls."  Again  he  says,  "  The  whole  city  is 
paved  with  pebbles."  Of  the  Tower  of 
London  he  says,  "  Here  the  treasure  and 
valuable  property  are  deposited.  For  they 
are  said  to  exceed  the  anciently  famed  wealth 
of  Crcesus  and  Midas." 

His  testimony  as  an  impartial  foreigner  is 
valuable  as  to  the  character  of  the  English 
of  that  date;  for  he  can  have  had  no  bias 
either  for  or  against  them. 

Almost  all,  except  the  nobles  and  those  in  attendance 
on  the  royal  person,  pursue  mercantile  concerns,  and 
not  only  does  this  appertain  to  men,  but  it  devolves 
in  a  very  great  extent  upon  women  too.  And  to  this 
they  are  wonderfully  addicted.  And  one  may  see  in 
the  markets  and  streets  of  the  city  married  women 
and  damsels  employed  in  arts,  and  barterings,  and 
affairs  of  trade  undisguisedly.  But  they  display 
great  simplicity  and  absence  of  jealousy  in  their 
usages  towards  females.  For  not  only  do  those  who 
are  of  the  same  family  and  household  kiss  them  on 
the  mouth  with  salutations  and  embraces,  but  even 
those  too  who  have  never  seen  them.  And  to  them- 
selves this  appears  by  no  means  indecent. 

As  to  language  he  remarks  : — 
Though  they  speak  somewhat  barbarously,  yet  their 
language  has  a  certain  charm  and  allurement,  being 
sweeter  indeed  than  that  of  the  Germans  and  Flemish. 

But  in  dress  he  says  that  the  English  mostly 
resemble  the  French,  and  for  the  most  part 
adopt  that  language  in  conversation. 

Their  nobles  and  rulers  and  those  in  authority  are 
replete  with  benevolence  and  good  order,  and  are 
courteous  to  strangers,  but  the  rabble  and  mob  are 
turbulent  and  barbarous. 

Furthermore,  he  speaks  of  our  ancestors 
as  very  fair,  tall  and  erect  of  person,  with  the 
hair  of  their  beard  of  a  golden  hue ;  their  eyes 
are  blue,  their  cheeks  ruddy ;  they  are  martial 
and  valorous;  flesh-eaters  and  insatiable  of 
animal  food,  unrestrained  in  their  appetites, 


but  loyal  to  their  king.  In  the  country  he  was 
much  surprised  at  the  quantity  of  cattle : — 

So  many  horses,  and  those  of  noble  breed  too, 
and  so  many  oxen,  and  so  many  flocks  of  sheep,  that 
wonder  arises  in  the  beholder  on  account  of  the  mul- 
titude of  them. 

The  horses  for  the  most  part  he  describes 
as  white,  and  he  was  struck  at  the  absence  of 
asses  and  mules.  We  will  presume  that  all  he 
tells  us  of  the  Irish  is  second-hand  infor- 
mation, for  even  in  those  dark  days  I  fancy 
they  are  painted  in  too  black  colours.  Never- 
theless the  following  may  be  the  view  of  poli- 
ticians of  those  days  in  London  :  "The  inha- 
bitants reject  political  institutions  and  other 
importations  with  whatever  else  pertains  to 
them." 

Noukios  took  advantage  of  King  Henry's 
expedition  to  Scotland,  and  accompanied  the 
band  of  Greeks,  550  in  number,  under 
Thomas  d'Arghien, 

and  there  were  Italians  no  small  number,  and  of 
Spaniards,  and  moreover  also  of  Argives  from 
the  Peloponnesus,  having  for  their  commander  that 
Thomas  of  Argos,  of  whose  courage  and  prudence  and 
experience  in  wars  mention  shall  be  made  in  the  sequel. 

Furnished  with  a  horse,  arms,  and  mainten- 
ance by  his  late  master  Gerard,  Noukios  now 
chose  to  turn  his  attention  to  military  exploits. 
The  Scottish  marauders  were  driven  back, 
the  estradiots  returned  to  London,  and 
their  next  engagement  was  to  go  and  fight 
for  Henry  VIII.  in  France.  Noukios  gives 
us  a  detailed  account  of  this  armament,  which 
Henry  sent  to  protect  Boulogne,  and  how 
Thomas,  the  'general  of  the  Argives  from  the 
Peloponnesus,  was  sent  thither  with  those 
about  him. — Here  the  Bodleian  MS.  comes 
to  an  end,  and  we  must  supplement  it  from 
the  Ambrosian. 

Thomas  of  Argos  was  named  military 
governor  of  Boulogne.  One  day  he  was 
informed  that  a  considerable  body  of  French- 
men were  preparing  at  Ardres  to  attack  the 
country  occupied  by  the  King  of  England. 
Without  loss  of  time  Thomas  advanced,  and 
Noukios,  who  was  with  him,  gives  us  a  speech 
which  he  made  to  his  troops : — 
My  dear  companions  ((tiJj/t/so^oi),  we  have  come 
as  you  see  into  this  extreme  comer  of  the  world  to 
fight  in  the  name  of  a  king  and  of  a  nation  which 
is  the  last  of  the  world  inhabited  towards  the  north. 
We  have  nothing  to  recommend  us  but  our  renowned 
valour.  We  shall  fight  then  bravely,  making  no 
account   of   the  superior    number    of   our  enemies. 
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Descendants  of  Greeks,  we  shall  be  in  no  way  scared 
by  swarms  of  barbarians.  We  will  show  the  true 
Hellenic  virtue,  and  above  all  courage,  that  all  the 
world  may  have  to  relate  that  the  Greeks  found  in  this 
corner  of  Europe  have  fought  bravely.  Thus  shall 
we  be  applauded  by  the  king,  and  an  imperishable 
recollection  of  us  shall  remain  amongst  the  people  of 
the  west,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  ocean.  May  this 
coast,  washed  by  the  sea,  be  red  with  the  blood  of  our 
enemies,  and  by  our  exploits  may  we  show  that  we 
are  true  descendants  of  our  ancestors. 

This  little  speech,  which  reads  like  one 
copied  straight  out  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis, 
is  given  us  by  Noukios  in  full.  After  the 
desultory  warfare  in  France  was  over  we  lose 
sight  of  our  estradiot,  who  presumably  retired 
into  private  life,  and  became  one  of  the 
literary  estradiots.  His  third  book  is  a  graphic 
description  of  the  siege  and  fall  of  Corfu, 
his  native  town,  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks, 
in  1537.  It  is  not  of  such  general  interest, 
but  describes  the  reasons  which  prompted 
him,  like  so  many  of  his  fellow-countrymen, 
to  leave  house  and  home  behind  him  and 
travel  as  an  estradiot. 

We  will  just  allude  here  to  another  estradiot, 
Diassorino  by  name,  who  was  well  known  in 
the  sixteenth  century  as  a  copyist  and  calli- 
grapher.  He  tells  us  that  he  was  a  feudal 
lord  in  Doris,  and  that  his  relatives,  the  Princes 
Basilicos,  pretended  to  be  descended  from 
the  Heraclides,  and  played  an  important  part 
in  Wallachia  and  Cyprus. 

Diassorino  served  for  a  time  in  the  army  of 
Charles  V.,  but  became  tired  of  warfare,  and 
settled  down  in  Germany,  near  Melanchthon, 
with  whom  he  was  on  most  intimate  terms, 
and  whom  he  defended  with  his  pen  as 
bravely  as  his  countryman,  Thomas  of  Argos, 
defended  England  with  his  lance ;  and  doubt- 
less it  was  owing  more  especially  to  the 
exertions  of  these  literary  estradiots  that  at 
that  time  Greek  literature  took  so  deep  root 
in  Europe. 


JLonnon  (JBpigoUes: 

No.  2. — Essex  and   his   London    House. 

By  Henry  B.  Wheatley,  F.S.A, 

HE  streets   of  London   have  been, 

on  the  whole,    so  singularly   free 

from   those    warlike    disturbances 

which     are     frequently    recorded 

in  the  history  of  other  great  cities,  that  the 


reckless  attempt  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  to  raise 
the  citizens  in  rebellion  on  February  8th, 
1 601,  is  all  the  more  marked  as  an  his- 
torical episode. 

The  incident  formed  the  opening  of  the 
last  act  in  the  short  life  of  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  interesting  characters  in  our 
national  history.  With  all  his  folly,  Robert 
Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  enlists  our  sympathy 
not  only  on  his  own  account,  but  from  his 
intimate  association  with  the  greatest  of  his 
contemporaries.  As  long  as  the  names  of 
Shakespeare,  Spenser,  and  Bacon  live,  that 
of  Essex  will  live  with  them.  Thanks  to  the 
State  Papers,  and  to  the  vivid  description  of 
the  worthiest  of  our  old  antiquaries,  this 
February  march  through  the  streets  of  London 
can  be  followed  by  us  from  first  to  last  in  all 
its  details.  Stow's  history  is  a  very  sad  one, 
and  the  association  of  the  unfortunate  Essex 
with  our  London  streets  lends  a  poetical 
interest  to  some  very  prosaic  places. 

The  8th  of  February  fell  on  a  Sunday, 
and  Essex  determined  to  force  his  way  to 
Paul's  Cross  at  sermon  time,  and  to  call  upon 
the  people  to  join  him  in  his  march  to  the 
Queen.  On  the  morning  of  that  day  he 
sallied  forth  from  Essex  House  in  the  Strand, 
accompanied  by  the  Earls  of  Southampton, 
Bedford,  and  Rutland,  Lords  Sandys,  Mont- 
eagle,  and  Chandos,  and  a  party  of  about 
200  gentlemen  armed  with  rapiers  only,  and 
entering  the  City,  cried  out,  "  For  the  Queen  I 
For  the  Queen !  a  plot  is  laid  for  my  life ; 
arm,  arm,  my  friends,  or  you  can  do  me  no 
good."  All  Essex's  hopes  were  frustrated  by 
the  prompt  action  of  Cecil  and  the  Govern- 
ment, who  were  prepared  at  all  points.  None 
of  the  many  who  saw  him  pass  stirred  to  join 
his  party,  and  most  of  them  were  contented 
to  cry  out,  "  God  bless  your  honour  ! " 
When  the  band  arrived  at  Paul's  Cross,  they 
found  that  the  Queen  had  sent  orders  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Alderman  that  no  preaching 
should  take  place  that  day,  so  that  the  con- 
gregation they  expected  to  find  there  was  not 
to  be  seen.  They  then  pressed  on  to  Fen- 
church  Street,  where  lived  one  of  the  Sheriffs 
(Alderman  Smythe),  who  commanded  a  body 
of  1,000  of  the  trained  bands,  and  he  was 
expected  by  Essex  to  join  him.  Here  was 
another  disappointment ;  for  as  Stow  writes, 
'*  Whilst  the  Earl  drank  the  Sheriff  went  out 
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at  a  back  door  unto  the  Lord  Mayor,  offering 
his  service  and  requiring  direction."  Time 
was  thus  lost  by  the  conspirators,  but  the 
Government  was  actively  alive  to  the  danger 
of  the  situation.  Sheriff  Smythe  did  not 
succeed  in  clearing  himself  of  suspicion.  He 
and  his  wife  were  put  in  prison,  and  he  was 
afterwards  deprived  of  his  sheriffdom  and  of 
his  aldermanic  gown.  The  Lord  Mayor  had 
orders  to  close  the  gates  at  eleven  o'clock,  and 
in  addition  to  this,  barricades,  formed  of  empty 
carts  and  coaches,  were  thrown  up  in  several 
places  to  stop  the  passage  of  Essex's  party. 
The  Court  was  fortified  and  double-guarded. 
When  Essex  came  out  of  the  Sheriff's  house, 
he  learnt  that  a  herald  had  proclaimed  him 
as  a  traitor,  whereat  he  went  to  an  armourer's 
and  demanded  arms  and  ammunition,  but 
his  demand  was  refused ;  and  then  confusion 
seems  to  have  set  in ;  there  was  a  running  to 
and  fro  for  what  was  required,  but  with  no 
better  success.  When  the  party  got  back  to 
Gracechurch  Street,  between  one  and  two 
o'clock,  they  met  Lord  Burghley  (the  son  of 
the  great  Minister),  who  again  proclaimed 
Essex  and  all  his  company  to  be  traitors. 
On  hearing  this  one  of  them  fired  on 
Burghley.  He,  judging  that  the  party  he 
had  come  to  oppose  were  desperate  men, 
and  that  he  should  have  little  help  from 
the  people  in  apprehending  Essex,  rather 
ignominiously  went  back  to  Court.  Thomas 
Radcliffe,  citizen  and  scrivener,  when  exa- 
mined before  Sir  William  Rider,  Lord  Mayor, 
said  that  he  stood  within  a  few  yards  of 
Essex,  who,  with  his  company,  stayed  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  Gracechurch  Street, 
and  that  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  was  also  on 
horseback,  was  about  sixty  yards  from  the  Earl. 
Radcliffe  heard  Essex  say  to  Sheriff  Smythe 
that  his  coming  into  the  City  was  for  the 
good  of  Her  Majesty,  the  Gospel  and  the 
Commonwealth,  and  that  his  purpose  was  to 
seek  those  who  were  Papists  and  enemies 
to  Her  Majesty,  to  him,  and  to  the  land,  and 
those  of  no  religion  who  sought  to  sell  the 
Crown  of  England  to  the  Prince  of  Spain, 
which,  before  they  should  do,  he  and  his 
company  would  all  honourably  die.  Another 
witness,  Patrick  Brewe,  warden  of  the  Gold- 
smiths' Company,  said  that  he  was  standing 
in  the  door  of  his  dwelling-house  in  Lombard 
Street,  near  the  Pope's  Head,  when  the  Earl 


of  Essex  and  his  company  were  coming  down 
towards  Cheapside,  and  that  the  Earl  cried 
out  to  him  and  others  standing  in  the  street, 
"  God  save  the  Queen's  Majeity,  and  pray 
for  her,  and  pray  to  God  to  bless  and  keep 
her,  and  to  keep  this  City  from  the  Spaniards, 
for  the  Crown  of  England  is  sold  to 
strangers."*  The  insurgents  now  marched 
on  to  Ludgate  with  the  intention  of  getting 
out  of  the  City,  and  back  to  Essex  House. 
Here,  however,  they  met  with  a  strong 
resistance,  for  the  Bishop  of  London  had 
gathered  some  companies  of  well-armed  men 
on  the  hill.  Several  on  both  sides  were  in- 
jured in  the  fray  that  followed.  Essex  was 
twice  shot  through  the  hat,  and  his  step- 
father. Sir  Christopher  Blount,  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  leg  and  taken  prisoner.  Now 
the  fortunes  of  Essex  were  desperate,  and  he 
was  thoroughly  cast  down.  The  party  who 
sallied  out  so  proudly  in  the  morning  had 
dwindled  to  a  mere  remnant,  and  the  leaders 
found  themselves  caught  in  a  trap. 

It  is  sad  to  think  of  these  misguided  but 
gallant  men  in  the  ignominious  position  they 
were  now  placed  in.  Dispirited,  they  turn  back, 
and  we  next  find  Essex  in  Friday  Street,  faint, 
and  calling  out  for  something  to  drink.  Here 
he  knows  he  can  get  down  to  the  river,  but 
a  great  chain  is  across  the  street,  and  his 
passage  is  barred.  He  appeals  to  the  citizens, 
however,  and  they  hold  up  the  chain  to  allow 
him  to  pass.  He  flies  for  safety,  and  obtains 
a  boat  at  Queenhithe,  which  conveys  him  to 
his  own  house.  Here  the  disappointed  man 
stands  at  bay  behind  his  fortifications  "  with 
full  purpose  to  die  in  his  own  defence."  Of 
the  two  hundred  who  went  out  in  the  morn- 
ing only  about  fifty  straggled  back  in  the 
afternoon. 

Before  we  proceed  to  trace  the  closing 
scene,  let  us  go  back  somewhat  in  time,  in 
order  to  consider  the  causes  that  led  to  this 
outbreak,  and  to  call  up  some  of  the  associ- 
ations in  which  Essex  House  is  so  rich. 
The  house  just  outside  Temple  Bar  was  the 
first  of  the  series  of  noble  mansions  that  once 
adorned  the  Strand,  and  it  stood  on  the  site 
of  the  Outer  Temple.  When  the  Inner  and 
Middle  Temples  were  leased  by  the  Knights 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  to  the  lawyers,  the 

*  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic,  1598-1601, 
pp.  580-581. 
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Outer  Temple  was  let  by  the  same  proprietors 
to  Walter  Stapleton,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and 
Lord  Treasurer,  and  for  many  years  the  house 
belonged  to  the  See  of  Exeter.  At  the  Re- 
formation it  passed  into  the  hands  of  William 
Lord  Paget,  and  in  Elizabeth's  reign  Robert 
Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  became  its  pro- 
prietor. The  latter  left  it  to  Sir  Robert 
Dudley,  his  son  by  the  Baroness  Dowager 
of  Sheffield,  who  sold  it  to  his  father's  stepson, 
Robert  Devereux,  second  Earl  of  Essex,  and 
the  name  it  obtained  from  him  has  stuck  to 
it,  while  those  of  Exeter,  Paget,  and  Leicester, 
which  it  once  bore,  have  passed  away.  When 
Leicester  owned  the  house,  Spenser  lived  in 
it  for  a  time,  and  in  the  beautiful  Prothalamiofi 
which  was  written  to  do  honour  to  a  marriage 
celebrated  at  Essex  House  in  1596,  the  poet 
alludes  to  his  dead  patron,  and  also  to  the 
living  one. 

Next  whereunto  there  standes  a  stately  place, 
Where  oft  I  gayned  giftes  and  goodly  grace 
Of  that  great  Lord,  which  therein  wont  to  dwell ; 
Whose  want  too  well  now  feels  my  freendles  case  ; 


Yet  therein  now  doth  lodge  a  noble  Peer, 
Great  England's  glory,  and  the  world's  wide  wonder, 
Whose  dreadfuU  name  late  through  all  Spaine  did 
thunder. 

Faire  branch  of  Honor,  flower  of  chevalrie  ! 
That  fillest  England  with  thy  triumphes  fame. 

Spenser  speaks  of  the  high  towers  that  rose 
above  the  house.  The  mansion  appears  to 
have  been  a  straggling  building  near  the 
street,  with  orchard  and  gardens  leading 
down  to  the  river.  It  must  have  been  large 
to  accommodate  the  troops  of  retainers  kept 
by  Leicester,  and  probably  also  it  was  hand- 
some (see  Fig.  i).  It  was  in  this  year,  1596, 
that  Essex  rose  to  the  height  of  his  popularity, 
when  he  returned  to  England  after  his  brilliant 
military  exploit  at  Cadiz,  The  country  re- 
sounded with  his  praises,  and  ballads  were 
sung  in  his  honour  in  every  public  place. 

The  Earl  of  Essex  most  valiant  and  hardye 

With  horsemen  and  footmen  marched   up  to  the 

town  ; 
The    Spanyards    which   saw    them   were    greatly 

alarmed, 
Did  fly  for  their  saveguard,  and   durst  not  come 

down,* 

Out  of  this  great  victory  over  the  Spaniards 

*  The  Winning  of  Cales,  Percy's  Reliques,  ed.  1876, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  243. 


grew  Essex's  dissatisfaction.  Lord  Howard, 
the  Admiral,  was  created  Earl  of  Nottingham, 
and  Essex  lost  his  precedence.  To  set  this 
right  the  latter  was  made  Earl  Marshal,  and 
in  the  State  Papers  are  to  be  found  citations 
to  certain  persons  to  appear  at  Essex  House, 
to  state  their  claims  to  baronies.  Then  came 
the  rupture  with  Elizabeth,  when  Essex  turned 
his  back  upon  the  Queen  and  she  boxed  his 
ears.  He  had  many  well-wishers  who  gave 
him  good  advice,  but  he  would  not  bend  to 
the  storm.  In  1599  he  went  to  Ireland  as 
Deputy,  but  he  hated  his  banishment  from  the 
Court,  and  all  went  ill  in  his   government, 


Fig.  I,— Essex  House,  Strand, 

so  that  Shakespeare's  words  in  Henry  V. 
were  quite  belied : — 

Were  now  the  general  of  our  gracious  empress 
(As  in  good  time  he  may)  from  Ireland  coming, 
Bringing  rebellion  broached  on  his  sword. 
How  many  would  the  peaceful  city  quit, 
To  welcome  him ! 

— Act  5,  Prologtie. 

He  wrote  to  the  Queen  discontentedly,  and 
disobeyed  her  orders;  then,  to  crown  all, 
he  suddenly  left  his  post  of  duty.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  He  was 
deprived  of  his  offices  and  ordered  to  live  a 
prisoner  in  his  own  house.  Chiefly  through 
the  intercession  of  Bacon  his  liberty  was  re- 
stored to  him,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  return 
to  Court.  As  most  of  his  friends  were  as 
discontented  as  he  was  himself,  he  formed  at 
Essex  House  a  sort  of  Cave  of  Adullam.  In 
December  1599  he  was  dangerously  ill,  and 
was  prayed  for  in  the  churches.  At  St. 
Clement's  Church  over  against  his  house  the 
bell  was  tolled  for  him  at  nine  p.m.  The 
Queen  was  very  angry  at  these  public  exhibi- 


So 
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tions  of  sympathy,  and  Dr.  Edward  Stanhope, 
as  Chancellor  to  the  Bishop  of  London  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  felt  himself 
responsible.  He  wrote  to  his  brother  Sir 
John  Stanhope  a  long  letter  of  explanation, 
in  which  he  said — 

Those  preachers  at  Paul's  Cross  who  prayed 
for  the  Earl,  were  all  Cambridge  men,  of  which  uni- 
versity he  is  chancellor,  or  his  chaplains.  The  first 
are  bound,  by  ancient  custom  of  the  university,  to  pray 
for  their  chancellor  when  they  come  to  the  Cross,  the 
other  pray  for  him  as  their  lord  and  master,  but  I  do 
not  remember  hearing  them  out  of  that  place  pray 
particulaily  for  him.* 

The  reckless  march  into  the  City  already 
described  did  not  stand  alone,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent, from  the  examinations  recorded  among 
the  State  Papers,  that  it  was  only  undertaken 
because  other  action  was  foiled.  It  had  been 
arranged  that  one  party  of  the  insurgents 
was  to  take  the  Tower,  and  the  other  to 
surprise  the  Court.  Some  of  the  less  im- 
portant men  were  to  go  to  Whitehall  by 
water,  and  to  guard  the  water-gate  while 
the  Earls  of  Essex,  Southampton,  and  the 
other  lords  were  to  go  by  land  and  enter 
the  Queen's  presence.t  The  wily  Cecil  was 
prepared,  and  it  was  found  by  the  leaders 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  force  an  en- 
trance. A  barricade  of  coaches  was  made 
between  Charing  Cross  and  Westminster,  and 
the  people  of  the  surrounding  neighbourhood 
flocked  in  with  such  weapons  as  they  had.t 

Perhaps  the  wildest  part  of  the  whole 
scheme  was  the  imprisonment  in  Essex  House 
of  such  great  dignitaries  as  the  Lord  .Keeper 
Ellesmere,the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Popham,  and 
the  Earl  of  Worcester,  who  had  gone  to  reason 
with  Essex.  There  must  have  been  a  most 
disorderly  rabble  in  the  rooms  and  courts  of 
the  House  at  this  time,  for  some  cried  out, 
"Kill  them  !"  and  others,  "  Cast  the  great  seal 
out  of  the  window  !  "§  And  these  were  not 
mere  random  cries,  for  some  swore  that  they 
would  stab  and  make  an  end  of  the  Lord 
Keeper  and  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  when  the 
inexpediency  of  this  course  was  pointed  out, 
others  swore  that  it  was  no  time  then  to  make 
orations,  and  said,  "  Let  us  make  an  end  of 

*  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic,  1598 — 1601, 
P-  365. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  581. 
I  Ibid.,  p.  550. 
§  Ibid.,  p.    586. 


them,  and  then  we  have  the  fewer  to  deal 
with."* 

When  the  party  sallied  forth  on  their 
march  into  the  City  they  left  the  lords  in 
durance,  but  when  the  remnant  returned  they 
found  these  had  escaped.  It  is  not  quite 
certain  who  let  them  out,  for  the  versions  of 
the  story  are  discordant,  but  any  way  Essex 
was  much  enraged,  as  he  had  intended  to  use 
them  as  hostages. 

All  these  particulars  are  found  in  the  State 
Papers,  where  are  reports  of  the  examinations 
of  witnesses,  the  speeches  at  the  council,  and 
letters  of  actors  in  the  scenes.  It  is  evident 
that  there  was  a  widespread  feeling  of  terror 
among  all  loyalists.  There  was  clearly 
sufficient  cause  for  this,  although  we  can  see 
that  there  was  less  method  in  the  conspiracy 
than  contemporaries  imagined.  All  who  did 
not  throw  in  their  lot  with  Essex  seem  to 
have  been  looked  upon  by  him  as  enemies, 
and  Cecil,  Raleigh,  and  Cobham  were  mixed 
up  together  in  that  class. 

Whether  Essex  wished  merely  to  banish 
his  enemies  from  the  presence  of  the  Queen, 
or  whether,  as  was  supposed,  he  had  some 
treasonable  understanding  with  James  of 
Scotland,  will  never,  probably,  be  known. 
Sir  Robert  Cecil  said  that  Essex  had  been 
devising  for  five  or  six  years  to  be  King  of 
England,  and  having  wit  and  much  power 
put  into  his  hand,  meant  thus  to  slip  into 
the  Queen's  place,  adding  that  "  he  insinuated 
himself  into  favour  by  pretending  to  the 
people  and  soldiers  that  he  was  careful  of 
them ;  to  the  Puritans  by  seeming  more  re- 
ligious than  others,  and  to  the  Papists  by 
making  them  believe  that  when  he  was  king 
he  would  grant  liberty  of  conscience."!  In 
spite  of  his  popularity,  this  seems  too  absurd 
a  project,  and  no  other  of  the  counsellors 
suggested  it. 

Sir  William  KnoUys  said  that  some  of 
them  had  been  the  Earl's  good  friends  ;  but, 
in  cases  of  treason,  the  bonds  of  loyalty  cause 
all  others  to  be  forgotten.t  Thus  Ellesmere, 
who  had  been  attached  to  Essex,  and  to 
whom  Essex  had  written  from  Ireland  re- 
specting the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  Thomas 
Egerton — "  I  wold  I  had  in  my  hart  the 
sorow  of  all  my  frends,  butt  I  mourne  that 

*  Ibid.,  p.  557. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  554. 
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my  destiny  is  to  over-live  my  deerest 
frendes  "  * — was  forced  to  denounce  Essex 
as  an  arch-traitor.  Much  was  made  in  the 
papers  of  the  dedication  of  Hayward's  book 
on  Henry  IV.  to  Essex,  and  of  the  acting  of 
Richard  II.  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
players  at  the  Globe,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  arranged  for  treasonable  purposes. 

We  must  now  return  to  Essex  House. 
Another  instance  of  foolhardiness  is  to  be 
found  in  the  resolution  to  stand  a  siege 
although  the  house  had  no  strength.  The 
Earls  kept  to  their  resolution  until  ten  or 
eleven  o'clock  of  the  night  of  February  8th, 
when  they  were  persuaded  to  yield  to  the 
Lord  Admiral,  for  the  Queen  had  said  that 
she  would  not  sleep  till  they  were  had  out. 
Sir  Robert  Sydney  told  the  Earl  of  Essex  that 
the  assailants  would  give  two  hours'  respite 
for  the  ladies  to  be  removed.  When  this  was 
accepted,  Sir  Robert  asked,  "  And  yourself, 
my  lord  ;  what  mean  you  to  do  ?  for  the 
house  is  to  be  blown  up  with  gunpowder 
unless  you  will  yield."  Essex  made  a  scorn- 
ful answer  to  the  effect  that  they  would  sooner 
fly  to  Heaven.  At  last,  however,  they  sunk 
in  utter  despair,  and  yielded  the  house  to  the 
superior  force.  Some  time  before,  Captain 
Owen  Salisbury,  seeing  all  was  lost,  stood 
openly  in  a  window,  bare-headed,  desiring 
there  to  meet  his  death.  When  he  was  hit 
on  the  side  of  the  head  he  exclaimed,  "Oh 
that  thou  hadst  been  so  much  my  friend 'as  to 
have  shot  but  a  little  lower  I  "  He  died,  how- 
ever, the  next  day,  and  was  thus  saved  from 
the  death  he  dreaded — execution  as  a  traitor. 
Essex  and  Southampton  were  taken  to  the 
Tower,  and  the  rest  of  the  insurgents  to  other 
places  of  confinement.  Here  ends  the  glory 
of  Essex  House.f 

*  Egerion  Papers  (Camden  Society),  p.  304. 

f  A  few  words  will  suffice  to  give  the  subsequent 
history  of  Essex  House.  In  1613  it  was  appointed  as 
a  place  of  residence  for  the  Count  Palatine,  who  had 
come  to  England  to  marry  James  the  First's  daughter, 
Elizabeth.  Robert  Devereux,  third  Earl  of  Essex,  the 
Parliamentary  general,  was  bom  in  the  house  in  1592, 
and  died  in  it  in  1646.  Lord  Treasurer  Southampton 
lived  here  in  1660,  and  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman,  Lord 
Keeper,  in  1669.  Soon  after  this  the  place  was  pur- 
chased by  Dr.  Barebon,  the  great  contractor,  and  the 
grounds  were  built  over.  In  1674  the  Society  of  the 
Middle  Temple  petitioned  the  king  against  these 
buildings,  and  in  their  petition  they  stated  that  "They 
have  enjoyed  open  air  westward  over  the  orchards  and 


On  the  25  th  of  February  Essex  was  exe- 
cuted in  the  Tower,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  with  any  regard  for  the  future  of  the 
country  his  life  could  have  been  saved.  His 
last  words  were,  "Executioner,  strike  home. 
Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come.  Lord  Jesus,  and 


Fig.  2. — Gateway,  Essex  Street,  Stra.nd. 


receive  my  soul !  O  Lord,  into  Thy  hands  I 
commend  my  spirit."    Southampton's  life  was 

gardens  of  Essex  House  ;  [they]  are  informed  of  a 
treaty  to  build  houses  over  all,  and  for  turning  the 
same  into  streets,  and  setting  up  houses  and  shops, 
which,  if  not  prevented,  will  turn  to  the  great  annoy- 
ance of  the  petitioners,  and  the  decay,  if  not  ruin,  of 
the  Society.  They  pray  the  King  to  prohibit  any 
building."  Endorsed. — Read  in  Council  24th  Feb- 
ruary, 1674.      [,Hist.  MSS.  Comm.f  Appendix  to  4th 
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saved,  but  he  remained  a  prisoner  until  the 
death  of  EHzabeth. 

The  traditional  story  of  the  ring  sent  by 
Essex  to  the  Queen,  which  the  Countess  of 
Nottingham  kept  back,  will  long  be  remem- 
bered, but  there  seems  to  be  little  reason  to 
believe  that  Elizabeth  could  have  pardoned 
the  unfortunate  man,  or  that  under  any  circum- 
stances she  would  have  been  inclined  to  do  so. 


(ZTburcb  ^alli0  in  (ZBnglanti. 

By  C.  E.  Keyser,  F.S.A. 

Part  I. 

T  is  difficult  to  select  any  district  in 
England  which  is  not  supposed  to 
have  been  already  thoroughly  ex- 
plored ;  and  this  remark  may  be 
deemed  to  apply  specially  to  the  case  of  our 
architectural  buildings.  In  these  days,  when 
almost  every  county  has  its  archaeological 
society,  there  are  but  few  churches  or  other 
ancient  buildings  which  have  not  been 
visited  and  described ;  but  in  spite  of  this, 
as  can  be  testified  by  one  conversant  with 
almost  every  work  on  English  topography 
and  architecture,  our  average  country  village 
churches  still  remain  comparatively  unappre- 
ciated and  unknown.  It  is,  therefore,  pro- 
posed on  this  occasion,  from  notes  taken  in 
1881,  1882,  and  1883,  to  describe  a  series 
of  churches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oak- 
ham, none  of  which  are  of  any  special 
pretensions,  but  all  possessing  points  of  con- 
siderable interest ;  and  although  the  account 
is  doubtless  very  incomplete,  it  will,  it  is 
hoped,  supply  some  new  information  to 
those  interested  in  the  architecture  of  our 
village  churches. 

Assuming  that  the  noble  church,  and  very 

Report,  p.  233.)  A  portion  of  the  old  fabric  remained, 
and  continued  to  be  called  Essex  House.  Here  the 
Cottonian  Libraiy  was  kept  from  1712  to  1730,  and 
here  Paterson  the  auctioneer  carried  on  his  business. 
In  July  1777  the  house  was  pulled  down  and  the 
present  street  built ;  at  the  end  of  the  street  is  a  gate- 
way built  into  the  houses,  which  once  formed  a  part  of 
Essex  House.  [See  Fig.  2.]  The  names  of  Devereux 
Court  and  Essex  Street  continue  to  remind  us  of  the 
gallant  Earl,  whose  bust  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  front 
of  one  of  the  houses  in  the  Court. 


interesting  Norman  banqueting  hall  of  the 
castle,  of  Oakham  have  been  previously 
visited,  we  will  leave  the  town  on  the  south, 
and,  travelling  along  the  Manton  and  Up- 
pingham road,  being  a  portion  of  the  great 
post  road  from  London  to  Leeds  in  the  old 
coaching  days,  arrive  in  a  mile  and  a  half 
(this  can  be  shortened  by  a  pedestrian)  at  the 
little  church  of  Egleton,  or,  as  it  is  locally 
pronounced,  Edgstone.  The  small  parish 
church,  which  consists  now  simply  of  a  W. 
tower  and  spire,  nave  and  chancel,  has  a 
south  doorway,  chancel  arch  and  font,  which 
are  all  of  Norman  workmanship,  and  of  un- 
common interest.  The  exterior  of  the  church 
presents  no  features  worthy  of  special  obser- 
vation, with  the  exception  of  the  south 
doorway,  now  within  a  porch,  which  is  a 
highly  enriched  specimen  of  Norman  work. 
It  has  a  hoodmould  or  dripstone  moulding, 
two  receding  orders  and  a  tympanum  in  the 
head  of  the  arch.  The  hoodmould  is  grooved, 
and  terminates  on  heads  ;  on  the  outer  arch 
moulding  is  a  band  of  the  ornamental  star, 
and  a  bold  raised  zigzag,  assimilating  to  the 
double  cone  on  the  angle.  The  inner  order 
encloses  the  tympanum,  and  is  plain,  with 
the  exception  of  a  monster  head  inserted  on 
either  side.  On  the  tympanum  is  in  the 
centre  within  a  circular  cable  border  a  six- 
leaved  rose  or  star,  the  petals  or  rays  being 
formed  by  continuous  interlacing  loops  or 
sections  of  irregular-shaped  ovals,  touching 
the  circular  border  with  the  outer  points,  the 
inner  connecting  lines  being  enclosed  within 
a  small  inner  circle;  a  series  of  shallow  con- 
centric circles  further  ornament  the  space 
within  the  cable  border.  Over  the  top  of  the 
circle  is  stretched  a  cable  band,  at  either 
extremity  of  which  is  on  the  E.  a  dragon, 
and  on  the  W.  another  animal  not  winged, 
each  holding  an  end  in  its  mouth,  and  with 
claws  fixed  upon  the  cable  border,  as  though 
in  the  act  of  tugging  one  against  the  other.  On 
the  lintel  is  a  bold  scroll  foliage  pattern,  with 
a  small  cable  band  above  and  a  wavy  line 
below.  The  abacus,  which  supports  the  arch 
and  lintel  on  either  side,  is  very  massive, 
and  has  not,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  under 
side  chamfered  off.  On  the  E.  side  of  the 
arch  it  is  ornamented  with  the  guilloche 
pattern,  and  has  a  cable  band  below ;  on  the 
W.   side  it  has  the  bold  interlaced   scroll 
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foliage  similar  to  that  on  the  lintel.  There 
is  one  cylindrical  shaft  on  each  side,  with 
large  cushion  capital ;  the  shaft  on  the  E.  is 
ornamented  with  a  series  of  horizontal  chev- 
rons, while  on  the  capital  are  carved  four 
concentric  semicircles  with  small  zigzag 
edging  and  foliage  within  and  below  the 
outer  semicircles.  The  W.  shaft  has  no  less 
than  five  different  designs  of  ornamentation, 
with  the  chevron  in  the  upper  part,  then 
trellis,  then  wavy  line,  then  chain  or  guil- 
loche,  and  then  a  wide  interlacing  pattern. 
The  capital  is  ornamented  with  foliage  and  a 
series  of  oblique  lines  below.  It  will  occupy 
too  much  space  on  the  present  occasion  to 
endeavour  to  prove  the  symbolism  of  the 
sculpture  on  the  tympanum  ;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  rose  or  star  within  the 
cable  band  in  some  way  is  intended  to 
portray  the  Infinite  Deity.  On  the  tympa- 
num of  the  N.  doorway  at  Salford,  in  Ox- 
fordshire, two  animals  are  similarly  placed 
on  either  side  of  a  medallion  enclosing  a 
Maltese  cross,  and  the  chain  may  be  carried 
a  link  further  by  means  of  examples  at 
Aston,  in  Herefordshire,  and  Pen  Selwood, 
in  Somersetshire,  where  the  Agnus  Dei, 
supporting  a  cross  within  a  circle,  is  also 
being  guarded  by,  or  the  object  of  conten- 
tion between,  two  similar  animals.  Another 
tympanum,  somewhat  resembling  this  one  at 
Egleton,  will  be  shortly  noticed  at  Ridling- 
ton,  though  there  the  arrangement  of  the 
details  is  different. 

On  entering  the  'nave  the  visitor  will  per- 
ceive that  the  church  was  formerly  larger 
than  it  is  at  present,  as  proved  by  an  arcade 
of  four  Decorated  arches  with  continuous 
hoodmould  on  heads  and  two  chamfered  ribs 
resting  on  somewhat  slender  columns,  now 
walled  up  on  the  N.  side,  thus  indicating  the 
existence  of  a  N.  aisle.  The  tower  arch  is  also 
Decorated,  but  the  windows  and  clerestory 
are  of  later  date  and  additions  of  the  15  th 
century.  A  row  of  grotesque  stone  corbel 
heads,  which  supported  the  earlier  roof,  still 
remain  in  the  nave  walls.  Beneath  the  tower 
arch  is  now  placed  the  roodscreen,  of  wood, 
and  of  the  usual  15th  century  type;  on  it 
are  still  visible  some  remains  of  the  original 
colouring.  Beneath  the  tower  is  [or  was] 
stowed  away  the  bowl  of  a  very  large  Nor- 
man font,  which  was  found  in  the  church 


wall.  It  is  square,  and  has  sculpture  on  the 
four  sides,  but  only  three  could  be  inspected. 
On  one  side  is  a  large  Maltese  cross  with  six 
limbs  within  a  circle,  on  another  is  a  plain 
Latin  cross  on  a  calvary,  and  on  the  third  is 
a  floriated  cross  also  on  a  calvary,  with  an 
eight-rayed  wheel  within  a  circle  on  either 
side  of  it.  Similar  wheels  occur  on  either 
side  of  a  representation  of  our  Saviour  giving 
the  benediction  on  a  tympanum,  let  into  the 
S.  porch  of  Castor  church,  Northants,  also 
on  a  tympanum  at  South  Ferriby  church, 
Lincolnshire  (see  Archaologta,  xlvii.  161),  and 
elsewhere.  On  the  pews  on  either  side  of 
the  nave  at  the  W.  end  are  some  nicely 
carved  poppyheads  originally  on  the  chancel 
stalls.  The  chancel  arch  is  Norman,  with 
two  plain  recessed  orders  resting  on  a  highly 
enriched  abacus,  as  in  the  case  of  that  of  the 
S.  doorway,  not  chamfered  off  on  the  under 
side.  On  the  N.  side  it  is  ornamented  with 
the  cable,  scroll  foliage,  and  billet  mould- 
ings ;  on  the  S.  with  cable,  intersecting  lines 
enclosing  beads  or  small  pellets,  and  a  kind 
of  lozenge  pattern.  There  is  one  cylindrical 
shaft  on  each  side  ;  that  on  the  N.  is  orna- 
mented with  beaded  chevrons,  and  has  cable 
and  interlacing  semicircles  on  the  base, 
foliage,  cable,  and  interlacing  foliage  on  the 
capital,  with  cable  band  below ;  that  on  the 
S.  with  a  cross  ribbed  or  trellis  pattern 
enclosing  nailheads,  and  has  beaded  semi- 
circles on  the  base  and  foliage  on  the  capital 
with  cable  band  below.  The  doorway  to  the 
roodloft  is  on  the  N.  side  of  the  chancel 
arch,  and  on  the  same  side  is  a  large  squint 
pierced  through  the  wall  to  the  chancel.  The 
E.  chancel  window  is  of  five  lights  Decorated, 
in  the  E.  wall  are  two  stone  image  brackets, 
and  in  the  N.  wall  a  late  Perpendicular  arched 
recess  for  the  Easter  sepulchre  ;  in  the  usual 
position  in  the  S.  wall  is  a  plain  piscina  with 
projecting  semioctagonal  basin.  In  the  head 
of  a  window  on  the  N.  side  are  some  frag- 
ments of  ancient  glass,  viz.,  a  bishop  and 
part  of  a  crowned  figure. 

A  drive  of  two  miles,  which  may  again  be 
much  shortened  by  a  walk  across  the  fields, 
will  bring  one  to  Hambleton,  where  the 
church  occupies  a  commanding  position  on 
the  top  of  a  hill,  and,  as  is  so  commonly 
the  case,  has  been  built  within  an  ancient 
entrenched  camp.  It  is  a  much  larger  edifice 
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than  that  at  Egleton,  and  consists  of  a  W. 
tower  and  spire,  with  nave/aisles,  and  chancel. 
The  tower  is  Early  English,  with  a  single 
lancet  in  the  W.  lower  stage  ;  on  each  face  of 
the  upper  stage  is  a  low  belfry  light  with  two 
arches  resting  on  central  and  side  jamb  shafts, 
and  a  quatrefoil  in  the  tympanum  in  the  head  ; 
this  is  enclosed  within  a  containing  arch, 
which  also  rests  on  jamb  shafts.  The  spire 
is  low,  and  with  only  one  tier  of  lights  on 
the  cardinal  faces,  of  similar  character  to  the 
belfry  windows,  but  having  triangular  pedi- 
ments capped  by  crosses.  The  nave  is 
embattled,  but  not  the  aisles  or  tower. 
Above  the  E.  window  is  a  trefoiled  niche. 
On  the  N.  side  of  the  nave  is  a  blocked 
semicircular-headed  Norman  doorway,  with 
hoodmould  and  plain  tympanum.  The  S. 
doorway  within  a  porch  is  fine  late  Norman, 
with  bold  out-turned  scallops  on  the  hood- 
mould,  then  a  series  of  hollow  circles,  and 
on  the  angle  a  row  of  twenty-two  large  nail- 
heads  or  cones,  with  deeply  cut  intervening 
spaces ;  this  rests  on  a  square  abacus,  and 
two  capitals  on  each  side,  those  on  the  E. 
being  grooved,  and  those  on  the  W.  fluted ; 
the  shafts  have  disappeared.  The  inner 
order  has  two  bands  of  engaged  roll  carried 
round  the  arch  and  down  the  jambs  without 
imposts  to  the  ground.  On  the  interior  side 
of  the  church  is  a  triangular-headed  arch, 
with  a  keel-shaped  moulding  set  within  a  hol- 
low. The  tower  arch  is  Early  English,  with 
hoodmould  and  three  chamfered  ribs  resting 
on  engaged  respond  shafts  with  a  continuous 
abacus,  having  a  nailhead  beading  upon  it. 
The  font  is  low  transitional  Norman,  with 
square  bowl  having  the  angles  chamfered  off, 
and  massive  octagonal  stem  and  base.  There 
are  four  arches  on  each  side  of  the  nave,  fine 
lofty  Early  English  with  continuous  hood- 
mould and  two  chamfered  orders  supported  on 
circular  columns,  with  early  foliated  capitals 
and  octagonal  abaci.  The  central  column  has 
been  altered  in  the  15th  century,  and  now 
has  on  its  E.  and  W.  sides  a  semicircular 
engaged  shaft,  and  on  N.  and  S.  a  semi- 
octagonal  one  also  engaged  and  without 
capital.  Above  the  arcade  is  a  clerestory 
with  Perpendicular  windows.  At  E.  end  of 
both  aisles  and  at  W.  end  of  N.  aisle  is  a 
small,  plain,  widely  splayed  transitional  Nor- 
man window.     On  N.  side  of  N.  aisle  is  a 


square-headed  Decorated  window,  and  in  S. 
aisle  are  four  Perpendicular  ones,  two  square- 
headed  ones  of  three  lights  being  filled  with 
very  elegant  tracery.  In  the  N.  aisle  on  the 
floor  is  a  slab  on  which  is  carved  a  cross  of 
unusual  design.  The  chancel  arch  is  Deco- 
rated with  semioctagonal  responds.  The  E. 
window  is  of  three  lights  Perpendicular.  In 
the  usual  place  on  S.  is  a  small  ogee-headed 
piscina  with  projecting  basin,  the  side  sculp- 
tured to  represent  a  head.  There  is  a 
Jacobean  pulpit  and  a  large  old  chest  beneath 
the  tower.  In  the  churchyard  are  two  sepul- 
chral effigies,  one  very  large  but  broken, 
exhibiting  the  bust  of  (?)  a  priest  with  head 
resting  on  a  pillow  ;  the  other  a  coped  stone 
showing  only  the  head,  hands,  and  feet  of  a 
civilian  sunk  within  the  surface  of  the  slab, 
which  is  otherwise  left  plain.  It  is  a  pity 
that  a  resting-place  for  these  effigies  cannot 
be  found  within  the  church. 

A  descent  into  the  valley  of  the  Gwash 
and  a  corresponding  rise  will  bring  one  to 
Manton,  a  small  village  situate  on  the  hill 
exactly  above  the  tunnel  of  the  Midland 
Railway,  the  lines  from  Peterborough  to 
Leicester,  and  from  Kettering  to  Notting- 
ham, converging  in  the  valley  below.  The 
church  is  small  and  in  a  rather  dilapidated 
condition,  with  a  W.  bellcote,  nave,  aisles, 
transepts,  and  chancel.  The  W.  bellcote 
has  been  stated  to  be  Norman,  but  it  is 
apparently  not  earlier  than  1200.  It  has 
space  for  two  bells,  and  is  divided  by  a  large 
buttress  placed  against  the  centre  of  the  W. 
front  of  the  nave,  having  a  small  lancet 
window  pierced  through  it.  At  the  W.  angles 
of  the  nave  are  buttresses  capped  by  pin- 
nacles, with  cable  bands  round  them.  There 
is  a  small  lancet  window  at  the  W.  end  of 
each  aisle,  with  an  exterior  semicircular-headed 
hoodmould,  proving  the  date  to  be  circa  1200. 
The  old  Perpendicular  sanctus  bell  turret  re- 
mains on  the  E.  gable  of  the  nave.  On  S.  of 
nave  is  a  square-headed  Decorated  window, 
and  there  are  two  similar  ones  on  the  N.,  all 
with  square  exterior  labels.  The  N.  doorway 
blocked  is  plain  circular  headed  with  cham- 
fered hoodmould.  Along  the  outer  sill  of 
the  N.  window  of  the  N.  chantry  or  transept 
are  a  line  of  battlements.  The  windows  of 
the  S.  chantry  or  transept  are  curious,  the  E. 
being  square-headed,  and  the  S.  having  two 
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cross  transoms.  The  S.  porch  has  a  parvise 
above,  and  both  its  outer  and  inner  arches 
are  Decorated.  Within,  the  nave  arcade 
consists  of  four  arches  on  each  side,  semi- 
circular-headed, and  resting  on  circular 
columns.  They  are  of  a  type  not  uncommon 
in  this  district,  and  seem  to  be  of  the  same 
date  as  the  bellcote  and  N.  door,  viz.,  circa 
1 200.  Above  them  is  a  Perpendicular  cler- 
estory with  two  light  windows.  The  lancet 
windows  at  the  W.  end  of  the  aisles  are 
widely  splayed  internally.  The  chancel  arch 
is  Early  English,  but  the  chancel  itself  has 
been  churchwardenized.  In  the  E.  wall  are 
inserted  two  quaint  stone  brackets,  one  a 
woman's  head,  the  other  a  human-headed 
monster  holding  his  mouth  wide  open  with 
both  hands.  On  the  floor  is  an  ancient 
stone  with  portion  of  an  inscription  remain- 
ing. In  the  S.  chantry  or  transept  are  two 
image  brackets  on  the  E.  wall,  and  a  few 
fragments  of  ancient  glass  in  the  S.  and  E. 
windows.  The  N.  chantry  or  transept  has 
panelling  on  the  lower  side  of  a  square- 
headed  opening  from  the  aisle,  and  a  panelled 
monumental  recess  in  the  W.  wall,  both  of 
late  Perpendicular  character.  On  a  brass 
plate  on  the  floor  is  the  inscription  in  two 
lines,  "Hie  jacet  Wills  Wade  fundator  hujus 
cantarie  cujus  anime  ppicietur  deus."  This 
brass  is  not  included  in  the  comprehensive  list 
compiled  by  Haynes.  This  William  Wade 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  was 
for  many  years  a  knight  of  the  shire  and  high 
sheriff  of  the  county.  On  the  N.  wall  is 
another  brass  plate,  with  long  inscription,  for 
William  Villers  and  Thomas  Neuton,  his 
apprentice,  who  were  benefactors  to  the 
chantry,  etc.  The  original  altar  pace  still 
remains  in  this  chapel  with  semicircular 
alabaster  slab,  raised  a  step  above  the  W. 
portion  of  the  floor.  On  S.  of  the  altar  is  a 
pillar  piscina  with  cinquefoiled  fenestella  in 
the  E.  wall,  and  further  S.  a  very  uncommon 
feature,  viz.,  a  ground  piscina  with  plain 
basin  placed  on  the  floor  in  the  S.E.  corner. 
Very  few  of  these  have  been  noted  as  still 
existing.  The  font  is  circular,  of  late  Nor- 
man date,  with  an  arcade  of  semicircular 
arches  and  slender  pillars  on  the  bowl,  which 
is  supported  on  a  central  and  four  side 
octagonal  shafts.  There  is  a  quaint  wooden 
poor-box  with  date  1637  upon  it. 


Down  the  hill,  past  the  station,  and  across 
the  valley  of  the  C  hater,  and  the  village  of 
Wing  is  reached.  Here  is  another  church  of 
simple  outline,  with  W.  tower,  nave,  aisles, 
and  chancel.  The  tower  is  low  and  probably 
Decorated  in  the  lower  part ;  the  upper  stage 
is  embattled  Perpendicular,  with  a  band  of 
quatrefoils  and  two  light  belfry  windows. 
The  aisle  windows  are  Decorated.  The 
chancel  has  been  rebuilt.  The  N.  doorway, 
within  a  porch,  is  round-headed  transitional 
Norman,  with  hollow  and  roll,  in  arch,  cham- 
fered abacus,  one  banded  shaft  on  each 
side,  with  early  foliated  cap.  The  S.  doorway, 
also  within  a  porch,  is  plain  Early  English. 
Within,  the  nave  arcade  consists  of  three 
arches  on  either  side  ;  those  on  the  N.  are 
semicircular-headed,  with  plain  continuous 
hoodmould  and  two  recessed  orders  on  round 
pillars,  with  foliated  capitals  and  octagonal 
abaci,  and  date  from  about  1200;  those  on 
the  S.  are  earlier  and  fine  Norman,  the  two  E. 
arches  having  a  chamfered  hoodmould,  then 
a  rich  lozenge-pattern,  enclosing  nail-heads, 
and  one  or  two  pellets  on  the  face  and  soflSt 
of  the  arch  ;  the  W.  arch  has  some  roll 
mouldings  ;  the  pillars  are  circular  and  mas- 
sive, with  scalloped  capitals  and  square 
abaci.  The  W.  respond  on  each  side  has 
been  turned  round  and  re-used  for  the  main 
tower  arch,  which  is  Decorated  ;  the  tower 
stands  within  the  nave.  There  is  a  clerestory 
with  Perpendicular  windows.  The  chancel 
arch  is  Decorated,  supported  on  wall  brackets. 
A  piscina  and  the  head  of  a  Decorated  sedile 
are  preserved  in  the  chancel.  Traces  of 
ancient  colouring  were  everywhere  found  on 
the  walls,  but  the  plaster  was  so  rotten  that 
it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  the  subjects, 
if  any,  of  the  paintings.  Small  fragments  are 
still  visible  over  the  chancel  arch  and  else- 
where. The  font  is  massive  Early  English, 
with  octagonal  bowl  and  stem. 

The  next  church  en  route  is  that  of  Pres- 
ton, a  larger  edifice  than  any  of  those  yet 
described.  It  consists  of  a  W.  tower  and 
spire,  nave,  aisles,  chancel,  and  chancel 
chapels,  and  has  been  thoroughly  restored. 
The  tower  and  spire  are  Perpendicular,  the 
former  has  a  two-light  window  on  lower  stage 
of  W.  front,  ^but  not  in  the  centre  of  the 
wall.  In  the  upper  stage  are  two-light  belfry 
windows.    There  is  a  plain  parapet,  with  gro- 
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tesque  angle  gargoyles.  The  spire  has  two 
tiers  of  windows  on  the  cardinal  faces,  the 
lower  of  two-lights,  the  upper  single  lights, 
all  within  crocketed  pediments.  A  Decorated 
base  moulding  runs  round  the  N.  aisle  wall. 
On  the  N.  side  of  the  church  are  three  square- 
headed  Decorated  windows  with  exterior  labels 
terminating  on  heads,  and  one  of  a  similar 
character  remains  on  S.  On  the  quoin  of  a 
window  on  S.  side  of  nave  is  incised  a  sun- 
dial, with  shallow  lines  right  round  the  stone. 
The  N.  doorway,  blocked  up,  is  plain  circular 
headed  Norman,  with  chamfered  hoodmould. 
The  S.  doorway,  within  the  porch,  is  plain 
pointed.  Within,  the  tower  arch  is  Perpen- 
dicular. There  are  three  arches  on  either 
side  of  the  nave  ;  those  on  the  S.  are  of  the 
transitional  period,  semicircular,  with  con- 
tinuous hoodmould  and  two  recessed  orders, 
having  chamfered  ribs,  resting  on  cylindrical 
columns,  with  well-moulded  circular  abaci  and 
bases.  On  the  N.  side  the  arches  are  also 
semicircular-headed,  but  not  all  apparently  of 
one  date.  The  W.  arch  is  pure  late  Norman, 
with  a  hoodmould  continuous  with  the  other 
two  arches  and  two  orders,  the  outer  having 
several  rows  of  zigzag  ornament  on  face  and 
soffit,  and  the  inner  a  small  half-round  on  the 
angle.  It  rests  on  a  massive  circular  column, 
and  semicircular  W.  respond  with  square 
abaci  and  scalloped  capitals.  On  the  bases 
are  large  claws  in  the  form  of  beak-heads. 
The  next  arch  has  a  row  of  out-turned  zigzag 
and  a  half-round  on  the  outer  order,  and  plain 
inner  rib  chamfered  on  the  S,  face  only. 
The  E.  arch  has  an  outer  and  inner  rib 
chamfered  on  both  faces;  the  supporting 
pillar  is  cylindrical,  with  octagonal  abacus. 
The  E.  respond  has  a  semioctagonal  scal- 
loped abacus.  Both  have  bases  similar  to 
those  of  the  S.  arcade.  There  are  traces  of  a 
lozenge  pattern  painted  on  the  face  of  the  W, 
arch,  and  of  a  shaded  zigzag  on  that  of  the 
central  one.  Above  is  a  Decorated  clerestory, 
with  three  two-light  windows  on  each  side. 
The  font  has  a  massive  square  bowl  with  the 
angles  chamfered  off,  and  rests  on  a  central 
and  four  angle  shafts.  The  chancel  arch  is 
acutely  pointed  with  hoodmould  and  two 
chamfered  orders.  It  rests  on  modern  piers 
with  large  foliated  capitals.  On  the  N.  side 
of  the  chancel  is  a  Perpendicular  doorway 
leading  to  the  sacristy;    the   door   is  also 


of  15th  century  work.  There  is  a  plain 
square  aumbrye  in  the  N.  wall.  In  the  E. 
wall  has  been  an  arcade  of  semicircular- 
headed  arches,  but  it  has  been  cut  through 
and  mainly  destroyed  by  the  insertion  of  a 
later  window.  There  is  a  clerestory  to  the 
chancel,  with  two  Perpendicular  windows  on 
either  side.  On  the  S.  side  is  a  segmental- 
headed  window  of  two  lights  Decorated, 
below  it  on  the  edge  of  the  sill  is  a  band  of 
ball-flower,  connected  by  a  twining  stem  of 
similar  character  to  that  in  the  Lady  Chapel 
of  St.  Albans  Cathedral,  round  the  lantern  at 
Ely  Cathedral,  etc.  Below  it  is  a  seat  partly 
formed  by  a  pillar  piscina,  which  has  been 
laid  flat  in  the  wall.  In  this  S.  wall  is  a 
beautiful  Decorated  sedile,  with  triangular- 
headed  feathered  canopy,  capped  by  a 
finial,  and  with  pinnacles  on  either  side, 
supported  on  heads,  and  with  rich  foliaged 
finials.  Starting  from  the  head  on  the  W., 
and  carried  along  the  edge  of  the  canopy,  is  a 
band  of  ball-flowers  connected  by  a  twining 
stem.  Within  the  triangular  space  is  foliage 
and  an  ogee-headed  arch,  having  a  rounded 
trefoiled  fringe,  forming  the  immediate  canopy 
above  the  sedile.  This  is  supported  on  a 
jamb-shaft  on  either  side,  each  having  a  fillet 
band,  the  E.  one  having  on  the  capital  trefoil 
leaves,  and  a  band  of  zigzag  above ;  that  on 
the  W,  being  ornamented  with  oakleaves  and 
a  row  of  connected  ball-flowers  above.  The 
whole  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  rather  late 
Decorated  work  of  about  the  date  1330. 
Above  the  sedile  in  the  wall  is  a  small  arch, 
supported  on  head  brackets,  and  above,  again, 
a  narrow  Decorated  window.  Opening  from 
the  chancel  to  the  chapels  is,  on  each  side,  a 
semicircular  arch  of  similar  design  to  those  of 
the  S.  nave  arcade,  supported  on  brackets  on 
the  W.  side,  and  on  semioctagonal  responds 
on  the  E.,  with  a  nailhead  beading  round  the 
capitals.  In  the  E.  wall  of  the  S.  chapel  the 
altar  recess  still  remains,  and  there  is  a  semi- 
circular-headed piscina,  with  trefoiled  fringe. 
The  whole  of  the  walls  internally  have  been 
denuded  of  all  plaster,  etc.,  so  as  to  leave 
the  rough  surface  exposed,  and  the  effect  can 
hardly  be  considered  satisfactory. 
( To  be  continued.') 
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Celetjrateti  IBittljplaces : 

Wrington,  the  Birthplace  or  John  Locke. 


T  has  been  claimed  as  one  of  the 
uses  of  biography  that  it  affords  a 
ready  method  of  showing  a  sec- 
tion, as  it  were,  of  history;  and 
this  is  surely  true,  for  inasmuch  as  every 
great  man  is  essentially  the  creature  of  his 
time  and  circumstances,  he  embodies  in  one 
figure,  and  often  in  a  striking  and  dramatic 
way,  the  characteristic  features  of  a  school  of 
thought,  or  a  period,  or  even  a  country ;  and 
so  we  are  enabled  "to  pass  through  great 
events,  in  good  company,  and  almost  with 
the  emotions  of  a  contemporary." 

Thus  the  revolution  of  1688,  which  was 
fraught  with  such  precious  results  to  this 
country  and,  through  England,  to  the  world, 
may  be  said  to  be  typified  in  two  of  its 
aspects  by  two  men.  It  resulted  in  "the 
establishment  of  constitutional  freedom  in  the 
state ;  "  it  was  marked  by  "  a  powerful  out- 
burst of  practical  progress  in  science  and 
philosophy ; "  and  it  produced  Newton  and 
Locke. 

In  a  future  number  we  hope  to  present 
our  readers  with  a  view  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton's birthplace  ;  for  the  present,  we  are  con- 
cerned with  that  "  most  illustrious  and  most 
grossly  injured  man,"  as  Lord  Macaulay 
terms  John  Locke.  The  philosopher  was 
descended  from  the  Lockes  of  Charlton 
Court,  in  Dorsetshire.  He  was  fortunate  in 
his  parentage,  his  father  being  a  country 
attorney  of  good  position,  and,  according  to 
Lady  Masham,  "  was  a  man  of  parts,  .  .  . 
and  used  a  conduct  towards  him  when  young 
that  he  often  spoke  of  afterwards  with  great 
approbation."  Bom  in  1632,  on  the  eve  of 
the  civil  war,  he  lived  to  see  the  last  of  the 
romantic  epoch  of  Cavalier  and  Roundhead, 
and  the  dawn  of  the  change.  Born  six  years 
after  the  death  of  Bacon,  and  three  months 
before  the  birth  of  Spinoza,  John  Locke 
belonged  essentially  to  the  modern  phase  of 
English  poUtical  and  philosophical  thought 
which  the  revolution  period  ushered  in,  and 
he  lived  to  link  English  thought  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  world. 
Few  reputations  shine  with  a  steadier 
'vol.  XI. 


lustre  than  Locke's.  Unlike  Chatterton,  for 
example,  he  was  no  meteor  shooting  across 
the  sky  and  dazzling  the  beholder  with 
brilliant  and  evanescent  flash.  Locke's  best- 
known  work,  his  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing, was  the  matured  fruit  of  eighteen 
years'  labour. 

There  is  perfect  harmony  between  the  man 
and  the  fruits  of  his  genius  ;  in  this  respect 
how  unlike  some  other  authors,  for  instance 
Landor,  who,  as  he  himself  said  of  Words- 
worth, was  in  his  writings  "  a  serene  creator 
of  eternal  things,"  whilst  his  life  was  turbu- 
lence itself 

The  gifts  of  Locke  were  sterling  and 
thoroughly  cultivated,  his  works  solid,  accu- 
rate, and  sound  ;  so,  too,  his  life  throughout 
was  consistent,  well-balanced,  and  virtuous. 

The  political  prejudice  of  his  time  has 
melted  away  like  mist  before  the  sun,  and 
we  are  now  able  to  see  him  as  he  was — a 
patriotic  citizen.  The  theological  rancour, 
which  in  his  own  day  did  so  much  to  hinder 
and  embitter  his  career,  has  long  since  died 
out.  It  has  had  no  permanent  influence  on 
his  fame,  and  his  real  character  stands  out 
in  clear  relief  as  a  truly  good  man.  To  us 
it  seems  almost  incredible  that  Oxford  should 
have  expelled  as  a  factious  and  rebellious 
agitator  the  sober  author  of  the  Letters  on 
Toleration,  and  the  writer  of  On  the  Reason- 
ableness of  Christianity ;  but  on  the  i6th  of 
November,  1684,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Christ  Church  ejected  one  of  their  University's 
brightest  ornaments,  and  a  man  whom  now 
they  would  delight  to  honour.  It  might  be 
a  not  uninstructive  task  to  dwell  upon  the 
change  which  the  judgment  of  posterity  has 
thus  brought  about  in  the  popular  estimate 
of  Locke,  and  to  mark  how,  by  the  expansion 
of  modern  thought,  this  great  thinker  has 
now  taken  his  proper  place;  but  the  object 
of  this  little  sketch  is  less  ambitious,  and  it 
is  rather  to  preserve  a  record  of  the  birth- 
place of  the  philosopher  than  to  analyse  his 
philosophy,  or  repeat  the  well-known  story 
of  his  life,  that  these  lines  are  written. 

John  Locke  was  born  in  a  cottage  close 
to  the  north  gate  of  Wrington  churchyard. 
The  house  has  since  been  divided  into  tene- 
ments, and  part  of  it  used  as  a  school  for 
young  children.  This  is  a  not  inappropriate 
use  to  which  to  turn  the  birthplace  of  the 
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author  of  Thoughts  concerning  Education,  and 
has  given  rise  to  the  following  effusion  : 

Perhaps  some  village  Locke  is  here, 
And  o'er  his  hornbook  drops  the  tear  ; 
Who  may  fair  learning's  path  pursue, 
And  Wrington's  classic  fame  renew. 

These  lines  are  taken  from  Rutter's  De- 
lineation of  North- West  Somerset  (London, 
1829),  and  from  the  same  source  we  glean 
that  "  Wrington  is  an  ancient  market  town, 
irregularly  built,  but  pleasantly  situated  in 
a  fruitful  vale  twelve  miles  south-west  of 
Bristol."  We  are  enabled  to  show  an  illus- 
tration  of   the    humble    house    which    the 


One  or  two  personal  reminiscences  are 
perhaps  worth  re-telling.  Anthony  Wood 
has  left  on  record  his  prejudiced  views  of 
Locke,  who  attended  the  same  course  of 
lectures  on  chemistry.  *'  This  same  John 
Locke,"  he  says, — 

was  a  man  of  turbulent  spirit,  clamorous  and  discon- 
tented ;  while  the  rest  of  our  club  took  notes  from  the 
mouth  of  their  master,  the  said  Locke  scorned  to  do 
this,  but  was  ever  prating  and  troublesome. 

His  friendship  with  Lord  Ashley,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  with  Lord  Pem- 
broke, to  whom  he  dedicated  his  celebrated 
book,    are    matters   of  vast   interest  in  the 


Birthplace  of  John  Locke  at  Wrington. 


philosopher  has  made  famous,  and  the 
above-named  work  is  our  authority  for 
stating  that — 


Locke  was  born  in  the  room  lighted  by  the  upper 
window  on  the  right.  It  is  a  small  plain  apartment, 
having  few  indications  of  former  respectability.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  Locke  was  born  here  whilst 
his  parents  were  accidentally  passing  through  the  town. 
This  appears  not  to  have  been  the  case,  for  John 
Locke,  the  grandfather  of  the  great  John  Locke, 
purchased  an  estate  called  Pilson,  at  East  Brent,  of 
Sir  John  Whitmore,  Bart.,  in  1630,  where  he  settled, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  second  son,  Xper.,  who  lies 
buried  in  East  Brent  Church.  .  .  .  The  first-mentioned 
John  Locke  purchased  another  estate  at  Wrington, 
which  he  gave  to  his  eldest  son,  also  named  John. 
He  was  father  to  the  celebrated  John  Locke. 


minutiae  of  the  life  of  this  great  man.  He 
was  abroad  from  about  1666  to  1679  at 
intervals.  But  in  the  latter  year  he  returned 
to  England  to  take  part  in  Lord  Shaftesbury's 
short-lived  prominence  in  state  affairs.  We 
can  get  a  curious  glimpse  of  him,  however, 
during  this  return  journey.  Among  some 
letters  in  the  possession  of  the  Marquis  of  Bath 
is  one  which  has  the  following  postscript : — 

1679,  May  1st. — Mr.  Locke,  who  will  deliver  this 
to  you,  is  a  person  of  extraordinary  good  parts,  and  a 
very  honest  man ;  if  you  make  any  tryal  of  him  you 
will  find  it  so.* 

If  this  letter  really  relates  to  the  philosopher, 

*  See  Hist.  MSS.  Com.,  iv.,  243. 
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and  it  would  seem  so,  it  is  a  quaint  testimony 
to  his  recognized  genius.  The  letter  was  sent 
to  Henry  Coventry,  secretary  of  state. 

Of  all  literary  friendships,  that  of  Locke's 
with  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Masham  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  interesting  ;  and  it  is 
well  known  his  residence  at  Oates,  in  Essex, 
kept  his  delicate  health  in  something  like 
order.  Lord  Hatherton  has  a  letter  of  his, 
dated  August  26th,  1694,  wherein  he  states 
that 

my  long  stay  in  town  the  last  time  made  so  lasting  an 
impression  on  my  lungs,  that  I  have  scarce  yet  got  it 
oif,  though  I  find  a  sensible  advantage  since  I  came 
hither.* 

It  was  this  illness  to  which  he  ultimately 
succumbed  on  October  28th,  1704,  in  the 
seventy-third  year  of  his  age,  attended  by  his 
faithful  friend,  I^ady  Masham. 

Somersetshire  folk  can  boast  of  a  goodly 
list  of  worthies,  some  of  whose  names  are 
"  familiar  in  our  mouths  as  household  words." 
Thus  they  can  point  to  Roger  Bacon,  the 
man  of  science;  to  Blake,  the  patriot  and 
warrior  by  land  and  sea  ;  to  Pym,  the  politi- 
cian ;  to  Fielding,  whom  Byron  has  called 
"  the  prose  Homer  of  human  nature  "  ;  but 
of  none  need  they  be  prouder  than  of  John 
Locke,  whose  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing bids  fair  to  last  as  long  as  English 
literature  itself. 


IRomart  Oilla,  Q^otton,  near 
15tatimg, 


[ESSRS.  J.  E.  and  F.  G.  H.  Price, 
who,  for  the  last  four  years,  have 
been  steadily  developing  the  many 
points  of  interest  connected  with 
this  interesting  place,  have  recently  heard 
from  Mr.  J.  Aplin  Webster,  to  whose  intel- 
ligent care  of  the  remains  both  they  and  the 
public  are  so  much  indebted,  to  the  effect 
that  he  has  been  pursuing  some  investiga- 
tions in  connection  with  the  well,  which  is 

*  See  Hist.  MSS.  Com.,  v.,  296. 


situated  in  the  northern  wing  of  the  building, 
We  append  Mr.  Webster's  report,  which 
will  be  doubtless  interesting  to  those  who 
during  the  past  summer  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  the  villa.  In  clearing 
the  northern  wing  of  the  villa,  in  May 
1 88 1,  the  earth  in  one  spot  appeared 
looser  than  in  all  other  places,  and  on  ex- 
cavating a  few  feet  the  bar  still  descended 
with  but  slight  resistance,  so  that  at  last  it 
was  clear  that  either  a  well  or  some  well- 
defined  pit  must  have  existed.  This  was 
cleared  out  to  a  depth  of  78  ft.,  when — on 
the  I  St  June — the  work  had  to  be  given  up 
on  account  of  the  rapid  inflow  of  water,  which, 
on  the  4th  June,  had  risen  to  8  ft  4  in. 
There  were  no  signs  of  any  steaning  or  lining 
to  this  well,  but  the  sides  were  quite  firm  the 
whole  way  down,  showing  in  some  places  the 
marks  of  the  original  cutting  and  the  grooves 
on  both  sides,  through  which  a  large  flat 
stone,  5I  ft.  by  4,  had  descended  for  some 
30  ft.  Many  things  of  interest  were  dis- 
covered ;  squared  and  worked  stone,  Roman 
pottery,  tiles,  burnt  wood,  bones,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  a  human  skeleton,  etc. 

During  the  next  three  years  the  well  was 
found  to  be  filling  up  to  a  slight  extent  partly 
from  a  vein  of  looser  sand  that  crossed  it  at 
about  70  ft.  down,  and  partly  from  the  irre- 
pressible tendency  of  visitors  to  throw  down 
stones  or  any  rubbish  they  could  pick  up. 

The  depth  of  water,  of  course,  varied  with 
the  seasons.  In  November  1884,  the  water 
level  all  over  the  Island  being  lower  than  it 
had  ever  been  known  to  be,  many  of  the 
springs  and  wells  in  the  vicinity  having  gone 
dry,  and  the  deep  well  of  Carisbrooke  Castle 
being  reduced  to  less  than  i  ft.  of  water,  it 
was  considered  advisable  to  make  another 
attempt  to  reach  the  bottom,  and  the  ex- 
cavation was  accordingly  resumed  on  the 
26th  November,  when  the  well  was  found  to 
be  75  ft.  6  in.  in  depth,  with  about  Sin.  of 
water.  The  first  3  or  4  ft.  consisted  merely 
of  stones  and  rubbish  that  had  been  thrown 
down  during  the  last  three  years ;  after  that, 
sand  and  a  thick,  heavy,  greasy  clay  continued 
down  to  the  bottom,  which  was  reached  in 
90  ft.  I  in.  ;  the  diameter  of  the  well  was 
about  4  ft.  3  in.  throughout,  and  the  firm 
hard  sides  continued  all  the  way  down  with 
the  exception  of  some  holes  or  caves  (one  of 
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considerable  extent,  in  which  three  or  four  men 
could  stand)  in  the  looser  sand  mentioned 
above,  and  the  bottom  was  of  the  same  com- 
pact hard  sand  as  the  sides,  and  had  evidently 
never  been  further  disturbed. 

Very  it^  things  were  found  in  the  last 
lo  ft.  Some  large  sea-worn  boulders,  such  as 
were  used  in  the  walls,  flints,  and  a  few  pieces 
of  Roman  pottery,  all  the  way  down  to  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  bottom,  pieces  of  burnt  wood, 
so  completely  destroyed  that  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  a  few  pieces  were  extracted 
from  the  tenacious  clay;  even  where  the 
wood  itself  had  disappeared,  the  clay  in 
many  places  showed  the  black  streaks  left  by 
it.  This  clay  is  rather  curious,  being  unlike 
anything  else  in  the  neighbourhood,  streaked 
and  lumped  in  various  colours,  light  grey, 
yellow,  and  brown ;  as  we  got  near  the  bottom 
the  clay  ceased,  and  almost  pure  sand-mud 
succeeded,  evidently  washed  in  from  the 
sides.  During  the  last  excavation,  which 
lasted  four  days,  the  water  was  constantly 
leaking  in  through  the  sides,  but  not  to  any 
great  extent ;  about  3  or  4  ft.  would  collect 
during  the  night.  The  depth  on  the  ist  De- 
cember (two  days  after  reaching  the  bottom), 
was  only  6  ft.  4  in. ;  this  will  probably  be 
doubled  by  next  spring. 

(Signed)  J.  A.  Webster, 

Brading,  Isle  of  Wight. 
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[RETTY  things  by  the  score  have 
been  written  about  fingers  per  se  ; 
but  the  individuality  of  toes — 
hosen  hidden  as  they  usually  are 
— is  so  often  merged  by  poets  in  that  of  the 
foot,  that  the  lower  ten  have  certainly  received 
less  notice  than  they  deserve. 

There  is  nothing  inherently  ridiculous  in 
toes,  and  yet  it  is  to  be  observed  that  people 
seldom  speak  of  them  with  the  respectful 
gravity  that  attends  the  mention  of  their 
other  members,  the  nose  being  an  occasional 
exception.     Stately  Milton's  immortal  synec- 


doche, "the  light,  fantastic  toe,"  is  one  of 
the  funny  man's  stock  quotations ;  and  a 
case  of  gout  in  the  big  toe  evokes  smiles  as 
well  as  sympathy.  Now  of  all  digits,  this  is 
the  very  one  that  we  should  regard  with 
deepest  reverence.  Consider  :  nothing  lower 
in  the  scale  of  being  than  man  possesses  a 
great  toe.  Scientifically  inaccurate  was  the 
witty  verse-maker  who  wrote  of  evolution  : — 

There  was  an  ape  in  the  days  that  are  earlier  ; 
Centuries  passed,  and  his  hair  became  curlier  ; 
Centuries  more  gave  a  thumb  to  his  wrist ; 
Then  he  was  Man  and  a  Positivist. 

A  thumb  is  not  the  mint-mark  of  current 
humanity, — monkeys  have  thumbs,  and  use 
them  deftly, — but  no  less  an  authority  than 
Darwin  cites,  with  apparent  approval,  the 
opinion  of  no  less  an  authority  than  Pro- 
fessor Owen,  that  the  great  toe, 

which  forms  the  fulcrum  when  standing  or  walking, 
is  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  peculiarity  in  the 
human  structure  {Origin  of  Man,  i.  16).* 

Toes  are  not  fingers  undeveloped, 
But  diverse. 

Does  it  ever  strike  us  that  probably  the 
first  amusement  pur  et  simple  we  ever  had 
was  in  connection  with  our  toes  ?  Or  ever  our 
fingers  were  strong  enough  to  open  of  them- 
selves, and  we  could  enter  into  tl  e  joke  of 
having  them  pulled  about,  titillating  touches 
on  the  toes  had  a  cl:arm  for  us,  as  ihey  have 
for  contemporary  infants,  and  may  continue 
to  have  for  the  doubtless  highly  superior 
babe  of  the  future.  As  intelligence  dawned, 
our  nurses  were  ready  to  salute  it  with  **a 
sort  of  Runic  rhyme,"  which  they  recited  by 
way  of  accompaniment  to  the  pedal  exercise. 
Mine  is  a  bad  memory,  and  I  cannot  recall 
my  own  experience  at  this  stage  of  existence; 
but  I  have  not  forgotten  the  curious  names  my 
mother's  handmaid — a  Lincolnshire  woman 
— gave  to  the  toes  of  the  little  ones  who 
were  my  successors  on  the  throne  of  her  lap. 
Touching  each  one  gently  in  succession,  and 
beginning  with  "the  Grand  Panjandrum  him- 

*  Had  our  almost  omniscient  Shakespeare  known 
this,    perhaps   he   might   not    have   made   Menenius 
Agrippa  contemptuously  term   the   First   Citizen   of 
Coriolanus,  i.  i,  "the  great  toe"  of  the  assembly, — 
First  Cit. — I  the  great  toe  !     Why  the  great  toe  ? 
Me7i. — For  that,  being  one  o'  the  lowest,  basest, 
poorest. 
Of  this  most  wise  rebellion,  thou  go'st 
foremost. 
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self,"  she  dubbed  them  respectively,  "Toe 
Type,  Penny  (or  Perry)  Wipe,  Tommy 
Tissle,  Billy  Whistle,  and  Tripping-go ; "  all 
of  which,  in  default  of  orthographical  direc- 
tion, I  have  been  obliged  to  spell  phonetically. 
Nobody  in  our  nursery  had  any  notion  why 
the  names  were  thus  appropriated,  nor  have 
I  yet  found  a  satisfactory  explanation  in  the 
big  world  beyond  it.  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
believe  that  Toe  Type  was  intended  to  desig- 
nate a  typical  toe !  It  may  perhaps  be  a 
Lincolnian  rendering  of  tot-tip,  for  in  that 
brave  shire  we  type  or  tipe  a  thing  over, 
when  some  other  folk  would  tip  it  up,  or 
overturn  it.  On  the  same  principle,  the 
Wipe  attached  to  that  (to  me)  inscrutable 
Penny  may  be  wip^  a  contraction  of  wippet, 
a  child,  or  a  dwarf ;  though  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  we  have  an  actual  wipe  or 
pywipe  in  that  bird  of  many  aliases,  the  lap- 
wing. I  may  conjecture  that  Tissle  would 
be  Thistle,  if  duly  pronounced;  and  may 
fancy  that  Tripping-go  is  suggestive  of 
Terpsichore. 

The  history  of  the  pigs  who  debated  about 
going  to  the  wood  in  search  of  their  mammy, 
and  that  of  the  more  familiar  five  who  seve- 
rally went  to  market,  stopped  at  home, 
feasted,  fasted,  and  wept,  are  dramas  which 
I  am  convinced  belong  properly  to  the  toes, 
though  fingers  are  not  unusually  cast  for  the 
parts.  What,  in  "  the  human  form  divine," 
can  bear  a  stronger  likeness  to  a  porcine 
litter  than  a  fair  row  of  new-made  toes  ?  It 
is  only  because  these  are  so  soon  cloistered 
in  shoes  and  stockings  that  the  handier  fin- 
gers are  called  upon  to  play  the  roles, — 
fingers  which  are  too  long  and  spiky  to  be 
fit  representatives  of  the  denizens  of  a  sty. 
In  its  original  meaning,  the  word  pig  seems 
to  have  connoted  comparative  smallness  and 
dependence;  at  present,  our  instinct  with 
regard  to  the  significance  of  it  has  somewhat 
perverted,  by  reason  of  the  bacon-increasing 
proclivities  of  the  age. 

The  fact  that  toes  are  but  seldom  en 
evidence  is  no  doubt  one  reason  why  so 
little  folk-lore  web  has  been  spun  about 
them  in  civilized  countries.     In  Scotland,* 

*  Gregor's  Folk-lore  of  the  North-east  of  Scotland 
(F.  L.  S.),  26;  Notes  and  Queries,  5th  S.,  ix.  286, 
476. 


where  to  be  *'  barefit "  does  not  mean  abject 
poverty,  as  it  would  do  on  this  side  the 
border,  the  lassies  have  good  chance  of  find- 
ing out  what  man  has  second  and  third  toes 
of  nearly  equal  length,  and  who  is  therefore 
likely  to  be  unkind  to  his  wife.  "Lucken 
toes  " — i.e.,  of  happy  augury — are  joined  to- 
gether by  a  skin  like  those  of  water-birds, 
and,  as  Rumour  used  to  have  it,  like  those  of 
fen-men.  The  day  of  the  week  on  which 
you  trim  your  nails  (either  of  fingers  or  toes) 
is  not  a  matter  of  indifference ;  recollect  that 
Friday's  hair  and  Sunday's  horn 
Goes  to  the  D'ule  on  Monday  mom,* 

and  that  the  operation,  whensoever  performed, 
is  big  with  fate  : 

Cut  them  on  Monday,  cut  them  for  news  ; 

Cut  them  on  Tuesday,  a  new  pair  of  shoes  ; 

Cut  them  on  Wednesday,  cut  them  for  health  ; 

Cut  them  on  Thursday,  cut  them  for  wealth  ; 

Cut  them  on  Friday,  cut  them  for  woe  ; 

Cut  them  on  Saturday,  a  journey  you'll  go. 

Cut  them  on  Sunday,  cut  them  for  evil, 

For  all  the  week  after  you'll  be  ruled  by  the'devil.f 

Another  version  %  transfers  to  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  nail-trimming  the  conse- 
quences here  attributed  to  that  of  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  and  vice  versa.  The  connec- 
tion of  well-being  and  riches  with  the  earlier 
days  of  the  week  tallies  with  the  wedding 
prescription — 

Monday  for  health, 
Tuesday  for  wealth, 
Wednesday  the  best  day  of  all  (etc.). 

Piaculous  it  was  unto  the  Romans  (notes  Aubrey  §) 
to  pare  their  nails  upon  the  NundiuiS,  observed  every 
ninth  day,  and  was  also  feared  by  others  upon  certain 
dales  of  the  weeke,  according  to  that  of  Ansonius 
"  Ungues  Mercuric,  barbam  Jove,  Cypride  crines." 

This  objection  to  cut  nails  on  a  day  named 
after  the  god  of  the  "light-fingered"  frater- 
nity brings  to  mind  the  common  English 
fancy  that  a  child  will  grow  up  to  be  a  thief 
if  knife  or  scissors  be  applied  to  his  claws 

*  Ray's  Complete  Collection  of  English  Proi>erbs. 
An  authority,  quoted  by  Brand  (iii.  178),  says  that 
Jews  make  a  practice  of  cutting  their  nails  on  a 
Friday. 

f  From  an  old  note-book  of  my  own.  No  reference 
to  the  original  source. 

\  Halliwell's  Popular  Rhymes  and  Nursery  Tales, 

227. 

§  Remnants  of  Gentilism  and  Judaism  (F.  L.  S.), 

III. 
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before  he  is  twelve  months  old.  Nurses 
who  know  what's  what,  break  or  bite  off  the 
superfluous  horn,  or  else  take  care  to  avert 
evil  by  letting  the  cuttings  fall  on  a  Bible. 
The  correspondence  of  sound  between  steel 
and  steal  may  have  served  to  strengthen  the 
superstition,  which  is  affiliated  to  that  which 
in  many  cases  forbade  the  use  of  metal 
knives  for  ceremonial  purposes.*  Nail- 
parings  are  used  in  folk-medicine,  in  that 
branch  which  springs  from  the  belief  that 
there  is  invisible  communion  between  a 
human  body  and  whatsoever  may  have  once 
formed  a  part  of  it ;  and  which  flourishes  on 
the  assumption  that  by  judicious  treatment  of 
the  latter,  a  cure  on  the  former  may  by 
force  of  sympathy  be  vicariously  wrought. 

In  the  county  of  Moray  (as  Mr.  Black  records  f)  the 
people  were  formerly  in  the  habit  of  paring  the  nails 
of  the  fingers  and  toes  of  persons  suffering  from  hectic 
and  consumptive  diseases.  The  parings  were  put  in 
a  rag,  cut  from  the  patient's  clothes,  and  waved  three 
times  round  his  head,  with  the  cry,  Deas  soil.  After 
this  the  rag  was  buried  in  some  unknown  place, — 

no  doubt  with  the  expectation  that,  as  it  and 
its  contents  vanished,  the  disease  of  which 
they  were  the  scape  or  representative  would 
likewise  disappear.  As  is  but  natural,  the 
same  principle  is  pressed  into  the  service  of 
evil ;  sorcerers  know  well  enough  how  to 
make  bad  use  of  nail-clippings,  and  the  pru- 
dent will  beware  of  leaving  them  about  in  an 
unguarded  manner.  Those  made  in  per- 
forming the  last  toilet  of  the  dead  go  towards 
building  the  Naglfar,X  a  ship  which  will  have 
to  be  completed  before  the  world  can  come 
to  an  end.  Such  is  the  old  Scandinavian 
story.  A  French  chap-book,  L^Ancienne 
et  la  Nouvelle  Clef  des  Songes,  assures  me 
that  to  dream  of  nails  at  all  forebodes  a 
quarrel  or  dispute ;  to  dream  of  long  ones, 
disorder  in  one's  affairs ;  of  short,  poverty, 
misery;  of  nails  torn  out,  unheard-of  suf- 
fering. Curiously  enough,  the  Universal 
Dreamer  takes  no  cognizance  of  any  vision 
of  the  kind. 

There  is  an  amusing  catch  about  nails, 
which  demonstrates  the  power  of  punctua- 
tion : 

*  See  Tylor's  Early  History  of  Mankind,  ch.  viii. 
t  Folk-Medicine  (F.  L.  S.),  55,  56  ;  see  also  72. 
%  Stallybrass's  Grimm's  Teutonic  Mythology,  ii.  814. 


Every  lady  in  this  land 
Has  twenty  nails  upon  each  hand ; 
Five  and  twenty  upon  hands  and  feet. 
All  this  is  true,  without  deceit. 

And  being  on  the  subject  of  feminine  claws 
(j)assez-moi  le  mot'),  I  would  note  as  a  sign  of 
the  growth  in  grace  of  womankind  this  fact : 
no  lady  of  these  times,  moving  in  a  circle  of 
society  corresponding  to  that  adorned  by 
Henry  VI. 's  Aunt  of  Gloucester,  could 
seriously  term  her  nails  her  "  ten  command- 
ments" (2  Henry  VI.,  i.  3).  Even  in  the 
lowest  classes,  as  far  as  one  can  judge  from 
newspapers,  domestic  law  would  seem  to  be 
represented  rather  by  two  nailed  boots,  than 
by  ten  nailed  fingers. 

Onchymancy,*  or  divination  by  means  of 
the  nails,  was  sometimes  practised  by  black- 
ing those  of  a  boy,  and  then  getting  him  to 
interpret  the  markings,  which  were  no  doubt 
in  every  sense  as  oracular  as  the  coffee 
grounds  and  other  media  which  have  been 
similarly  employed.  At  present  the  white 
spots  which  sometimes  appear  on  nails  are 
regarded  with  interest  as  being  premonitory 
of  coming  events.  They  are  collectively 
called  gifts,  and  we  are  assured — 

A  gift  on  the  thumb 
Is  sure  to  come  ; 
A  gift  on  the  finger  's 
Sure  to  linger. 

Another  formula  goes  into  greater  detail, 
and  thus  denotes  the  gifts  of  the  respective 
fingers,  beginning  with  the  thumb  :  '*  i,  gift ; 
2,  friend ;  3,  foe ;  4,  beau  ;  5,  journey  to  go." 
Dr.  Thomas  Browne  writes  :  t 

That  temperamentall  dignotions  and  conjecture  of  pre- 
valent humours  may  be  collected  from  spots  in  our 
nails,  we  are  not  averse  to  concede.  But  yet  not 
ready  to  admit  sundry  divination  vulgarly  raised  upon 
them.  Nor  doe  we  observe  it  verified  in  others,  what 
Cardan  discovered  as  a  property  in  himself :  to  have 
found  therein  some  signs  of  most  events  that  ever 
happened  unto  him.  Or  that  there  is  much  consider- 
able in  that  doctrine  of  Cheiromancy,  that  spots  in  the 
top  of  the  nailes  doe  signifie  things  past ;  in  the 
middle,  things  present  ;  and  at  the  bottome,  events 
to  come.  That  white  specks  presage  our  felicity,  blew 
ones  our  misfortunes.  That  those  in  the  thumb  have 
significations  of  honour,  those  in  the  forefinger  of 
riches,  and  so  respectively  in  other  fingers  according 
to  Planeticall  relations,  from  whence  they  receive 
their  names. 

*  Howitt's  Ennemoser's  History  of  Magic. 
t  Pseudodoxia  Epidemica,  Book  V.,  ch.  xxii. 
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The  thumb  in  chiromancy  we  give  Venus, 
The  forefinger  to  Jove,  the  midst  to  Saturn, 
The  ring  to  Sol,  the  least  to  Mercury, 

says  Subtle  to  his  dupe  Drugger  in  Ben 
Jonson's  Alchemist;  (a.i.)  thus  explaining  the 
term  "  mercurial  finger,"  which  he  has  used 
a  few  lines  before,  and  showing  what  Browne 
meant  by  "  planeticall  relations."  That, 
among  people  who  put  more  trust  in  heavenly 
spirits  than  in  heavenly  bodies,  the  fingers 
were  dedicated  to  divine  and  saintly  beings, 
it  need  not  surprise  us  to  discover.  Among  the 
many  curious  matters  recorded  in  Hone's 
Every  Day  Book  there  is  mention  (ii.  48)  of 
two  old  wood-cuts  in  the  British  Museum,  in 
which  every  joint  of  every  finger  is  thus 
appropriated.     On  the  right  hand 

the  top  joint  of  the  thumb  is  dedicated  to  God  ;  the 
second  joint  to  the  Virgin,  the  top  joint  of  the  fore- 
finger to  Barnabas,  the  second  joint  to  John,  the  third 
to  Paul;  the  top  joint  of  the  second  finger  to  Simeon 
Cleophas,  the  second  joint  to  Tathideo,  the  third  to 
Joseph  ;  the  top  joint  of  the  third  finger  to  Zaccheus, 
the  second  to  Stephen,  the  third  to  Luke  ;  the  top 
joint  of  the  little  finger  to  Leatus,  the  second  to  Mark, 
the  third  joint  to  Nicodemus.  Left  hand.  The  top 
joint  of  the  thumb  is  dedicated  to  Christ,  the  second 
joint  to  the  Virgin  ;  the  top  joint  of  the  forefinger  to 
St.  James,  the  second  to  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  the 
third  to  St.  Peter ;  the  first  joint  of  the  second  finger 
to  St.  Simon,  the  second  joint  to  St.  Matthew,  the 
third  to  St.  James  the  Great  ;  the  top  joint  of  the  third 
finger  to  St.  Jude,  the  second  joint  to  St.  Bartholomew, 
the  third  to  St.  Andrew ;  the  top  joint  of  the  little 
finger  to  St.  Matthias,  the  second  joint  to  St.  Thomas, 
the  third  joint  to  St.  Philip. 

In  ecclesiological  iconography  a  hand  is  often 
used  to  indicate  the  Triune  God  Himself, 
and  this  is  frequently  in  the  act  of  blessing. 
I  observe  that  Didron  says:  "The  position 
of  the  fingers  does  not  appear  to  be  intended 
in  our  Church  [the  Roman]  to  be  symbolic."  * 
He  goes  on  to  note  that  with  the  Greeks  an 
effort  is  made  to  represent  the  monogram 
I.e.  X.C.,  of  Jesus  Christ ;  the  forefinger  is 
extended  for  I,  the  middle  one  curved  into 
the  form  of  C,  the  ancient  sigma,  whilst  the 
thumb  and  third  finger  make  X,  and  the 
little  finger  bends  into  another  C. 

*   Christian  Iconography,  206  note. 


Cbe  Crue  ^totp  of  iU 
iLeicester  InquestiS. 

By  J.  H.  Round. 

Part  II. 

j  ET  us  continue  the  inquiry  as  to  how 
far  Mr.  Jeaffreson  can  be  said  with 
truth  to  have  "  brought  into  fuller 
light "  the  verdict  of  the  Leicester 
jurors. 

(4)  It  is  described  on  both  occasions  (pp. 
404^!,  406a)  by  Mr.  Jeaffreson  as  dealing 
with  the  "  origin  of  Bridge  Silver  and  {sic) 
Pontage."  Now,  as  I  pointed  out  in  the 
Athenceum, 

Both  these  terms  relate  to  one  and  the  same  im- 
position. The  document  records  two  inquisitions 
on  two  separate  imposts  "  gouel-peniis  "  (or  Gouel- 
pens")  and  "  Brigge-siluir  "  (or  "  Pontagium.")* 
Consequently  we  have  here  an  instance  of 
what  I  have  termed  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  "  care- 
less "  editing.  This  is  the  more  inexcusable 
as  he  at  the  same  time  correctly  describes  the 
earl's  charter  as  relating  to  "  Bridge- silver 
and  Gable(.fzV)-pence "  (p.  405^),  and  the 
rate  subsequently  levied  as  "  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  Pontage  and  Gable(.y/V)-pence" 
(p.  406a:).  An  error,  once  well  started,  is 
sure  to  spread  widely,  and  accordingly  Mr. 
Jeaffreson's  erroneous  description  was  followed 
even  by  Mr.  Maunde  Thompson,  as  was  also 
his  erroneous  date. 

(5)  Small  though  it  may  appear  at  first 
sight,  the  conversion  of  "  Gouelpeniis  "  by 
Mr.  Jeaffreson  into  "  Gablepence  "  is,  as  we 
shall  see,  of  vital  import,  besides  being  in 
itself  unwarranted. 

(6)  To  quote  once  more  from  the 
Athenceum : — 

Lastly,  Mr.  Jeaffreson  effectually  destroys  the 
delicate  touch  of  local  colour  afforded  by  the  mention 
of  a  "son  of  Hakon"  in  the  old  Danish  borough 
when  he  renders  "Nicholaus,  filius  Aeon,"  by 
"  Nicholas,  the  son  of  Acres.''  Mr.  Thompson  and 
those  who  copied  from  him  have  at  least  kept  clear 
of  this.  J 

To  this  Mr.  Jeaffreson  retorted  with  what 
he  meant,  we  must  presume,  for  wit : — 

Surely,  as  this  delicate  touch  is  left  in  all  its  love- 


*  "  Inquisicio  facta  .  .  .  de  denariis  qui  vocabantur 
Gouelpennis  et  de  Pontagio,  qualiter  et  qua  de  causa 
primo  dati  erant  et  capti "  (p:  406a). 

t  Review  in  Academy  of  2Sth  March,  1882. 

\  Athenauni,  9th  August,  1884. 
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liness  in  the  Latin  memorandum,  Mr.  Round  might 
bear  up  more  bravely  under  the  injury  done  to  his 
feelings  by  the  writer,  who  had  sufficient  grounds  and 
good  reasons  for  putting  "Acres"  into  the  translation.* 

Subsequently,  in  the  Academy,  I  again  called 
attention  to  this  absurd  blunder  of  Mr. 
Jeaffreson,  pointing  out  that  in  his  ingenious 
hands,  parturhmi  urbes,  and  observing  that 
for  his  asserted  "  sufficient  grounds  and  good 
reasons  "  the  public  has  waited,  and  is  likely 
to  wait,  in  vain.t  That  observation  I  repeat, 
and  challenge  Mr,  Jeaffreson  to  produce 
them. 

I  have  thus  proved,  step  by  %X.&^,  firstly, 
that  this  document  was  neither  "  discovered  " 
nor  "  regained  "  by  Mr.  Jeaffreson  ;  seco?idly, 
that  he  cannot  even  be  said  to  have  "brought" 
it  "  into  fuller  light."  I  now  come  to  my 
third  T^dint,  namely,  that 

He  has  accepted  and  proclaimed  as  genuine  a  story 
which  is  transparently  and  ludicrously  false,  and 
which  is  "  instructive  "  in  a  sense  very  different  from 
that  which  Mr.  Jeaffreson  would  wish  {ante,  p.  26  ). 

It  is  necessary,  at  the  outset,  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Jeafifreson's  edition 
of  this  well-known  story  differs  in  two  im- 
portant respects  from  any  other  that  we  have ; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  the  work,  as  he 
himself  reminds  us,  of  a  professional  "explorer 
of  archives  "  (p.  407a),  an  official  appointed 
by  Government  for  the  purpose,  and  qualified, 
as  we  gather  from  his  own  remarks  {ante, 
p.  25),  to  speak  with  no  ordinary  authority 
and  caution  on  the  credibility  of  manuscripts 
and  charters.  In  the  second  place,  it  was 
not  enough  for  Mr.  Jeaffreson  to  give  us 
both  an  extension  and  a  translation  of  the 
verdict.  He  could  not  rest  content  with  that. 
Happy  indeed  would  it  have  been  for  him  if 
he  had  left  it  to  speak  for  itself,  if,  being 
incompetent  to  extract  the  truth,  he  had  at 
least  abstained  from  embracing  the  false  ! 

Now,  the  cause  of  Mr,  Jeaffreson  thus  com- 
mitting himself  is  to  be  found  in  the  oppor- 
tunity which  this  document  presents  for  the 
display  of  that  erratic  and  somewhat  garru- 
lous eloquence  by  which  his  reports  are  so 
strangely  garnished.  We  have  seen  that 
one  who  studies  charters  is  either,  to  Mr. 
Jeaffreson,  an  "  archivistic  specialist,"  or  a 
"  sceptical  connoisseur  of  diplomatic  creden- 

*  AthencEum,  i6th  August,  1884. 

t  "Curiosities  of  Official  Scholarship  "  {Academy). 


tials."  *     Regardless  of  Johnson  and  Lindley 
Murray,    the    sight    of  Lord   Braybrooke's 
"domestic  archives"  moves  him  to  admiration 
for  "  the  cahgraphic  pains  "  f  (not,  as  might 
be  imagined,  some  strange  disorder)  in  which 
our  forefathers  indulged.     We  may  not,  it  is 
true,  discover  from  Mr.  Jeaffreson  the  true 
story  of  the  Leicester  inquests ;  but  if  we  do 
not  find  that  which  we  might  expect,  we  do, 
it  must  at  least  be  admitted,   in  his  reports 
find  that  which  we  have  no  right  to  expect 
within  the  covers  of  an  official  blue  book. 
We   are   enabled,   with   breathless    interest, 
to  follow  Mr.   Jeaffreson's  movements.     At 
Lancing,  for  instance,  we  see  him  working 
"  in  a  scholar's  studious  chamber,  to  which 
the  sea  breeze  comes  over  a  fine  sweep  of 
Sussex  downs  "  ;  t  at  Barnstaple,  we  behold 
him  no  less  happily  installed  in  "  the  bright, 
sunny  room,  commanding  a  lovely  view  of 
Barnstaple  Bay,  with  Lundy  Island  in  the 
distance,"   where  he   is  the   guest   of  "  the 
hospitable  master  of  one  of  the  pleasantest 
places  in   the   neighbourhood."  §     Nor   are 
these   the   only    "  unknown    historical    and 
literary  materials  "  i|  that  Mr.  Jeaffreson  has 
placed   at  the   disposal   of  "  Her  Majesty's 
Commissioners  on  Historical  MSS."  ^  They 
have  lately  learnt  from    him,  of  Great  Yar- 
mouth, that  it  is  a  "  maritime  town  in  which 
Charles  Dickens  laid  some  of  the  principal 
and  most  pathetic  scenes  of  one  of  his  noblest 
novels  "  \  **  and  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  that  its 
"  people "  may  boast,  if  not  of  Mr.  Cordy 
Jeaffreson  himself,  at  least  of  another  "bright 
genius,  that   has  made   the   name   of  their 
borough  a  household  word  in  every  civilised 
region  of  the  earth  "  !  ft 

And  so  this  verdict  of  the  Leicester  jurors 
calls  up  before  him  "  a  striking  picture  of  the 
old  borough  town,  with  its  one  main  street 
bordered  by  gabled  houses" ;  he  sees,  in  fancy, 
the  "trial  by  battle,"  and  hears  the  tumult 
of  "  a  lawless  outbreak  "  ;  even  "  George  the 
Third"  flits  across  the  scene.     In  short, 

*  %th  Report  Hist.  MSS.,  App.  I.,  269^. 
t  Ibid.,  I.,  277a. 

X  sth  Report  Hist.  MSS.,  App.,  p.  387a. 
§  9M  Report  Hist.  MSS.,  App.  I.,  pp.  203-4. 
II  Circular  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion ut  supra. 

^  %tk  Report  Hist.  MSS.,  App.  I.,  p.  4031^. 
**  ^th  Report  Hist.  MSS.,  App.  I.,  p.  299a. 
ft  Ibid.,  ^.  22,9b. 
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It  is  not  often  that  an  explorer  of  archives  comes 
upon  a  single  manuscript  that  affords  so  large  an 
amount  of  information  touching  the  social  history  of 
England  in  the  eleventh  \sic\  *  and  two  following 
centuries.f 

The  only  writer,  so  far  as  I  know,  who 
has  hitherto  thrown  a  doubt  on  this  famous 
story,  is  that  eminently  cautious  and  profound 
historian,  Dr.  Stubbs  (now  Bishop  of  Chester), 
who,  having  given  its  gist  (in  1873)  as  "illus- 
trative of  the  process  by  which  new  liberties 
were  obtained,"  was  careful  to  add — "  The 
story  is  found  in  an  inquest  of  39th  [st'c] 
Hen.  III.,  which,  I  fear,  is  not  good 
authority."  $  And  though  he  bids  us  "  com- 
pare, however,"  certain  charters  elsewhere, 
they  will  be  found  in  no  way  to  bear  on  the 
credibility  of  the  story.  Dr.  Stubbs,  we  must 
remember,  knew  of  this  document  only  at 
second-hand,  and  referred  to  it  only  in  a 
passing  allusion.  He,  therefore,  contented 
himself  with  the  obvious  criticism  that  would 
naturally  occur  to  any  trained  historian, 
namely,  that  the  parole  testimony  (for  such 
it  practically  was)  of  these  Leicester  burgesses 
to  events  stated  to  have  happened  about  a 
century  and  a  half  before,  could  scarcely  be 
accepted  as  "  good  authority,"  or,  indeed,  we 
may  add,  considering  the  circumstances,  as 
any  authority  at  all. 

Had  I  time  I  might  enlarge  on  the  im- 
portance of  this  criticism  in  its  bearing  on 
the  system  generally.  Such  an  investigation 
would  lead  to  results  of  extreme  interest,  but 
for  the  present  I  must  confine  myself  to  this 
particular  verdict.  Now  though  it  is  easy 
enough  to  impugn  its  authority  on  this 
obvious  and  general  ground,  it  is  by  no 
means  so  easy  to  establish  by  proof  the 
falsehood,  in  this  particular  instance,  of  the 
facts  sworn  to,  and  to  disentangle  what  I 
have  ventured  to  term  "  The  true  story  of 
the  Leicester  Inquests."  This,  however,  is 
my  task. 

The  key  to  the  problem,  when  revealed, 
will  appear  so  simple  that  I  should  really  be 
ashamed  to  claim  credit  for  the  discovery, 
were  it  not  that  those  who  have  preceded  me 
have   so   entirely   and   strangely   missed   it. 

*  I  showed,  it  will  be  remembered  (anfe,  p.  30), 
that  even  if  the  story  were  true,  its  events  could  not 
possibly  have  happened  in  the  "  eleventh  "  century. 

t  St  A  Repm-t  Hist.  MSS.,  A  pp.  I.,  p.  407^. 

J  Const.  Hist.,  i.,  425-6. 


That  key  is  the  word  "  gable."  How  so 
obvious  a  case  of  "  Volks-etymologie "  can 
have  imposed  on  writer  after  writer  abso- 
lutely passes  my  comprehension.  Few  words 
should  be  more  familiar  to  the  student  of 
mediaeval  England  than  the  Anglo-Saxon 
gafol,  with  its  Latin  equivalent  gablum.  For 
its  early  history  we  cannot  do  better  than 
turn  to  that  very  valuable  work,  The  English 
Village  Com?nuntty.'''  Mr.  Seebohm  traces 
it  from  its  origin  in  the  German  gaben  ("to 
give"),  through  its  sense  of  "tribute,"  to 
that  of  "payments  in  money,  or  kind,  or 
work,  rendered  by  way  of  rent "  (p.  78). 
He  shows  that,  as  early  as  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, it  is  to  be  found  in  the  "  Laws  of  Ine  " 
as  designating  "  the  customary  tribute"  due 
from  the  tenant  to  the  lord  (pp.  142-3),  and 
that  in  the  Reditudines  of  the  tenth  (?)  cen- 
tury its  meaning  is  most  clearly  defined 
(pp.  132,  140).  Its  development  I  conceive 
to  have  been  as  follows :  From  being  a 
general  term,  denoting  tribute  or  rent,  in 
money,  kind,  or  labour,  it  acquired  by  com- 
position a  more  exact  denotation.  Thus  we 
learn  from  the  Reditudines  that  the  "  gebur  " 
paid  his  gafol  (or  gablu?n)  (i)  in  money. 
This  was  known  as  "  gzioVpence  "  {or  pennies) 
— the  "  govel-Z^^i' "  {or  peniis),  in  fact,  of  the 
Leicester  Inquest ;  (2)  in  kind,  as  honey- 
gafol,  7?ieat-gz.{o\  a/(?-gafol,  and  g2Lio\-barley ; 
(3)  in  labour,  as  gafol-^r//?  (ploughing),  gafol- 
wood  (chopping),  gdio\-7noiving,  ga.io\-fendng, 
or  "  gavel-r(?/."t  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
social  development  there  was  a  tendency, 
even  from  early  times,  to  commute  these 
two  latter  kinds  of  gafol  for  money  pay- 
ments.]: Hence  the  term  gablum  (or  land- 
gabluni)  became  practically  equivalent  to  a 
quit-rent  paid  in  money  alone.  In  this  sense  it 
occurs  freely  (more  especially  in  towns)  under 
the  Norman  kings.  Gablum  is  recorded  in 
Domesday  (i.,  154)  among  the  dues  payable 

*  The  Ejtglish  Village  Community.  By  Frederic 
Seebohm  (Longmans). 

f  "  Et  metet  in  autumno  2  acr'  frumenti,  vel  2  acr' 
avene  vocat'  Gavelrep." — (_AfS.)  Minus  Registriim 
Abb.  S.  fohann  Colcestr\  fo.  77  ("Opera  Villa- 
norum  "). 

\  See,  for  instance,  at  Leicester  itself,  the  charter 
of  Robert  "  Fitz-Parnel,"  the  last  of  the  Beaumont 
earls,  remitting  to  his  men  of  Leicester,  inter  alia,  the 
pennies  {denarii)  which  they  had  hitherto  paid  in 
commutation  of  reaping  their  lord's  corn. 
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by  the  burgesses  of  Oxford  ;  and  the  Domes- 
day of  Winchester,  unde  Henry  I.,  had  for 
its  avowed  object  the  ascertaining  of  the 
landgabluni  paid  by  the  burgesses  in  the 
days  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  On  the 
Continent  this  ancient  payment  was  no  less 
famihar  than  among  ourselves,  and  in  France 
it  lingered  on  to  the  Revolution  under  the 
odious  name  of  the  Gabelle. 

That  Mr.  Jeaffreson  should  have  failed  to 
make  this  discovery,  when  devoting  to  this 
record  such  peculiar  attention,  is  the  more 
strange  as  in  this  same  volume,  nay  in  the 
report  immediately  preceding,  and  actually 
drawn  up  by  himself,  we  find  mention  of 
"  the  Gabul  Rentes  "  at  Chester,*  and  even 
— by  the  combination  of  a  pleonasm  with  a 
double  corruption — of  "  the  long-gable  rent,"t 
a  form  evolved,  through  land-gablum,  from 
the  original  land-gafol,  or  gafol,  of  Chester, 
duly  entered  in  "  Domesday  "  as  its  gablum.t 

But  stranger  still  is  the  fact  that,  only  a 
few  pages  before  his  "droll  mistake"  (to  use  an 
expression  of  his  own  §),  he  calls  attention,  in 
his  Chester  Report,  to  an  entry  of  payments 
for  "  potations  in  the  penthouse,"  as  showing 

that  the  erroneous  derivation  of  pentice  (a  corruption 
of  pendice)  from  penthouse  was  current  and  approved 
amongst  the  people  of  Chester  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Charles  the  First."  || 

The  case  of  gabluni  is  precisely  similar. 
But,  in  this  instance,  it  is  "as  early  as  the 
time  of"  Henry  the  Third  that  we  find  "  the 
erroneous  derivation"  of  gablum  from 
'  gable '    "  current    and   approved    amongst 

*  %th  Report,  App.  I.,  p.  362^.  Compare  ''The 
Antiquity  of  the  Gabell  Rent  "  [at  Chester],  App,  to 
^th  Report  Hist.  MSS.,  p.  340. 

t  ?,th  Report  Hist.  MSS.,  App.  I.,  p.  35815.  By 
"  pleonasm  "  I  allude  to  the  addition  of  "  rent  "  to 
"gable"  i gafol),  virhile  that  term  itself  meant 
"rent,"  but  when  its  meaning  was  evidently  for- 
gotten. A  similar  pleonasm  is  to  be  found  in  the 
addition  of  "island"  to  names  ending  in  "ea"  or 
"ey,"as  in  the  case  of  "Mersea  Island"  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Colne.  I  doubt  if  it  is  realized  that 
this  process  is^even  now  going  on.  Thus  the  "  Pye- 
fleet,"  the  creek  (or  "  fleet  ")  which  separates  Mersea 
from  the  mainland,  is  gradually  becoming  known  as 
the  "  Pye-fleet  cr^^^." 

X  "Qui  ad  terminum  quod  debebat  gablum  non 
reddebat,  X  solidis  emendabat"  (I.,  262b).  See  also, 
for  traces  of  the  gablum  in  much  later  days,  Mr. 
Jeaffreson's  Report  on  the  Barnstaple  Muniments 
{^th  Report^  App.  I.,  p.  224a)  :— "  Free  Gable." 

§  Athemtum,  Aug.  \(ith,  1884. 

II  Wi  Report  Hist.  MSS.,  App.  I.,  p.  369^. 


the  people  of"  Leicester.  We  must  re- 
member, however,  that  their  verdict  is 
recorded  in  Latin  only,  and  that,  therefore, 
they  do  not  speak  of  a  house's  "gable," 
but  only  of  its  "gablum."  Nor  do  they 
venture  to  alter  the  English  name  of  the 
payment,  as  Mr.  Jeaffreson  impHes  [vide 
supra),  from  "  govel-peniis  "  [gafol-pennies) 
to  "^«^/(?-pence."  The  result  is,  of  itself, 
fatal  to  the  pretended  "gable"  derivation. 
For  though  ' '  govel "  is  an  easy  corruption 
from  "gafol"  or  "gavel,"  it  cannot  be  a 
corruption  from  "gable."  Hence,  such  a 
form  is  at  once  conclusive.  It  appears  to 
me  that  we  may  safely  accept  the  derivation 
of  the  gablum  from  "  gable  "  as  a  genuine 
piece  of  "  volks-etymologie,"  even  while  re- 
jecting the  jurors'  story  as  a  transparent  and 
deliberate  fabrication.  For  the  derivation  is 
quite  independent  of  the  story,  and  indeed, 
so  far  from  suggesting  it,  affords  the  means 
of  disproving  it. 

Had  I  space,  I  would  gladly  dwell  on  this 
"  Volks-Etymologie  "  and  its  pranks.  For 
its  fruits  are  to  be  found  on  every  side. 
Perhaps  one  might  roughly  divide  them  into 
three  progressive  classes.  There  is  first  the 
case  in  which  the  original  word  suggests  an 
erroneous  derivation ;  secondly,  the  case  in 
which  a  corruption  of  the  original  word 
suggests  it ;  thirdly,  the  case  in  which  that 
erroneous  derivation  further  suggests  a  mythi- 
cal story.  This  last  is,  of  course,  the  most 
interesting  of  all,  as  bearing  on  the  famous 
point  at  issue  between  anthropologists  and 
philologists,  namely,  whether  the  origin  of 
myths  is  to  be  sought  in  a  disease  of  language, 
or  a  malady  of  thought.  But  on  this  subject  I 
must  refer  my  readers  to  Mr.  Grant  Allen's 
suggestive  essays,  contenting  myself  with 
adding  two  striking  instances:  the  one  that  of 
"  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Helmingham,"  a  myth 
culled  from  Burke's  Peerage,  that  temple  of 
genealogical  imposture,  and  so  brilliantly 
analysed  and  exposed  by  Mr.  Vincent  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Genealogist ;  the  other, 
taken  from  the  town  (Colchester)  in  which  I 
write  these  lines,  where,  by  a  popular  corrup- 
tion, St.  Helen  degenerated  into  "Tenant" 
(as  St.  Osyth,  in  this  neighbourhood,  into 
"  Toosey"),and  thus  led  the  learned  Newcourt 
to  criticise  his  predecessor  for  only  men- 
tioning St.  Helen's  chapel,  and  omitting  that 
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of  St.  Tenant,*  a  saint  that  must  have 
puzzled  the  hagiologists  who  may  happen 
to  have  pored  over  his  pages. 

But  to  return.  The  real  importance  of  the 
identification  of  these  "  govel-peniis "  with 
gafol,  instead  of  the  gable  of  a  house,  is  that 
//  renders  absolutely  certain  the  falsehood  of  the 
story  told  in  this  verdict,  for  by  throwing  back 
the  origin  of  the  payment  into  early  Anglo- 
Saxon  days,  and  connecting  it  with  the  gafol 
of  other  towns,  it  effectually  disposes  of  the 
absurd  story  that  it  originated  in  an  imposi- 
tion by  a  feudal  lord,  in  the  days  of  Henry  I. 
The  statement  that  "taliter  prius  levati  erant 
denarii  qui  vocantur  govelpeniis "  is  at  once 
blown  to  the  winds,  and  with  it,  of  course, 
Mr.  Jeaffreson's  '*  notable  "  trial  of  battle,  his 
vision  of  the  "  gabled  houses,"  and  the  rest 
of  his  luckless  paraphernalia ! 

At  this  point  I  pause  to  inquire  whether 
the  jurors  were  merely  deposing  to  what  they 
believed  to  be  the  truth,  or  whether  this 
verdict  was  deliberately  concocted  to  serve  a 
certain  purpose.  It  would  be  in  my  power 
to  show  that  in  similar  inquests,  at  other 
times  and  in  other  places,  there  is  traceable 
an  unscrupulous  purpose  to  overreach  the 
feudal  lord.  Here,  again,  an  inquiry  would 
lead  to  results  of  so  much  interest  and  import- 
ance, that  1  shall  hope  to  pursue  it  on  some 
future  occasion.  For  the  present  I  need 
only  explain  that  such  inquests  were  a  custo- 
mary preliminary  to  a  charter,  and  that,  in 
this  case,  the  object  to  be  obtained  by  the 
burgesses  was  a  favourable  commutation  of 
the  two  payments  which  formed  the  subject 
of  the  inquests.  Now,  the  lord  having  an 
indisputable  right  to  exact  them,  and  conse- 
quently to  claim  a  full  equivalent,  the  only 
chance  of  obtaining  a  favourable  commuta- 
tion lay  in  appealing  to  his  sense  of  equity, 
by  representing  the  payments  as  having 
originated  in  tyranny,  and  been,  subsequently, 
aggravated  by  fraud.  And  this  is  what  the 
jurors  did.  Had  they  admitted  the  true 
origin  of  the  "  govel-pennies "  in  an  imme- 
morial Saxon  payment,  they  would  have  had 
no  ground  for  an  appeal.  But  by  represent- 
ing them  as  the  blood-money  which  their 
forefathers  had  offered,  "  moti  pietate,"  for 
exemption  from  the  tyrannous  duellum,  they 
established  a  starting-point  for  their  plea. 
*  Repertoriwn,  II.,  162. 


The  next  point  was  to  establish  a  subsequent 
aggravation  by  fraud.  This  they  accomplished 
by  asserting  a  remission  of  the  payment  at 
the  hands  of  the  son  of  the  first  recipient  for 
the  salvation  of  his  father's  soul  (a  clever 
hint  enough),  and  the  loss  of  his  charter  to 
that  effect  in  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  "  lawless  out- 
break," followed  by  a  re-exaction  of  the 
"  pennies  "  at  the  hands  of  an  unscrupulous 
bailiff,  on  whom  they  bestow  the  appropriate 
name  of  "Hugh  \.\\QAcc\xrsQ6."{HugoMauditt) 
— "  et  tahter  sunt  soluti  usque  in  hodiernum 
diem."  On  this  second  plea  I  may  note  that 
the  loss  of  a  pretended  charter  was  a  frequent 
feature  in  these  stories. 

In  the  light  of  this  Inquest  on  the  gablum 
we  can  expose  that  which  followed  it  on  the 
pontagium.  Here,  again,  the  unquestionable 
origin  of  the  due  ("  bridge-silver ")  was  a 
payment  for  the  keeping-up  of  bridges,  as 
muragium  was  a  payment  for  the  keeping-up 
of  walls,  and  pavagitwi  for  that  of  pavement. 
But  notorious  as  this  fact  is  to  us,  it  would 
have  been  fatal  for  them  to  admit  it.  So  they 
sought  for  it  an  origin  in  a  pretended  pay- 
ment imposed  upon  their  forefathers  for 
permitting  them  to  perform  a  public  service  ! 
And  then  they  invoked  a  certain  "  Penkrich  " 
to  play  the  part  of  "Hugo  Mauditt,"  and 
aggravate  this  payment  by  fraud.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  this  absurd  story,  to 
which  the  name  pontagium  is  of  itself  fatal, 
is  at  variance  with  the  terms  of  the  charters 
granted  by  the  early  lords.  According,  how- 
ever, to  Mr.  Cordy  Jeaffreson,  it  "  restores  to 
the  familiar  term  *  jxjntagium '  a  particular 
signification  that  has  been  lost  for  several 
centuries."*  Is  it  not  Mr.  Jeaftreson's  crown- 
ing "  discovery  "  that  this  "  familiar  term  " 
should  have  "lost" — a  meaning  which  it 
never  possessed? 

From  the  silence  of  the  charter  that  fol- 
lowed upon  these  inquests,  it  would  appear 
that  the  story  which  the  ingenious  jurors  had 
so  skilfully  "  invested  with  artistic  merit," 
failed  to  impose  on  their  feudal  lord,  who, 
by  the  way,  was  no  other  than  the  great 
Simon  de  Montfort  himself  It  was  only  our 
latter-day  historian  who  could  be  hoodwinked 
by  such  a  tale  as  theirs,  who  could  rush, 
with  enthusiastic  clamour,  into  "  the  pit 
prepared  for  him  of  old." 

*  Wi  Report  Hist.  MSS.,  App.  I.,  p.  407a. 
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T5attle  of  iBrunantjprig. 

By  E.  M.  E.  Welby. 

HERE  is  a  famous  battle,  the  date 
of  which  is  a.d.  937,  for  which 
the  following  names  are  to  be 
found : — 
Brunanbyrig,  Brunanbyri,  Brunnanbyrig,  Brun- 
nan-burh,  Brunanburg,  Brumanburgh,  Brunanburgh, 
Bruneburh,  Brunesburh,  Brunnanburge,  Brunanburch, 
Brunandune,  Bninnanwerc,  Brunnanwerch,  Brune- 
ford,  Brunford,  Brimefeld,  Dun-bmnde,  Wendune, 
Weondune,  Weardune,  Vinheidi,  or  Vinuskoda. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the 
site  of  this,  e.g. ,  see  Pearson's  ffi's^.  Maps  of 
Eng.,  edit.  1870,  p.  38: — 

3.  Brunan-burh.  Professor  Stubbs  has  kindly 
favoured  me  with  the  following  observations  on  the 
site  of  Brunan-beorh. 

And  Green's  Conquest  of  England,  edit.  1883, 
p.  254,  note. 

The  sum  of  these  discussions  seems  to  be 
that  the  site  is  still  undetermined.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  venture  a  suggestion. 
First  a  few  words  as  to  the  events  before 
and  after  the  battle. 

A.D.  925.  Athelstan  became  king. 

A.D.  925.  He  and  Sihtric,  king  of  the  Northumbrians, 
came  together,  and  Athelstan  gave  him 
his  sister. 

A.D.  926.  Sihtric  perished,  and  Athelstan  obtained 
the  kingdom  of  the  Northumbrians. 

A.D.  933.  This  year  King  Athelstan  went  into  Scot- 
land, as  well  with  a  land  army  as  with  a 
fleet,  and  ravaged  a  great  part  of  it. 

A.D.  937.  Anlaf,  the  Pagan  king  of  the  Irish,  and  of 
many  islands  besides,  at  the  instigation 
of  his  father-in-law,  Constantine,  king 
of  the  Scots,  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Humber  with  a  powerful  fleet.  (See 
Simeon  of  Durham  and  Florence  of 
Worcester.) 
He  arrived  with  a  fleet  of  615  ships,  sup- 
ported by  the  auxiliaries  of  the  kings  of 
the  Scots  and  Cumbrians.  (Simeon  of 
Durham.') 

Now  if  we  consult  the  usually  despised 
Ingulph's  History  of  Croyland,  we  shall  find 
a  double  reference  to  this  battle,  it  being 
mentioned  in  reference  to  King  Athelstan 
himself,  and  again  in  reference  to  Turketul, 
his  chancellor,  who  was  at  the  battle  with 
many  followers,  and  in  after  years  joined  the 
monks  of  Croyland  and  became  their  abbot, 
m;my  of  his  old  followers  joining  the  brother- 
hood, also,  and  probably  telling  old  stories 
of  their  earlier  lives. 


According  to  these  accounts,  after  Athel- 
stan had  collected  his  forces  and  led  them 
into  North-humberland,  and  before  he  had 
fought  the  batde,  this  incident  happened : — 
He  met  several  pilgrims  from  Beverley  going 
to  their  own  homes,  and  being  certified  by 
them  of  the  miracles  of  St.  John,  himself 
visited  the  said  saint,  offered  his  dagger  on 
the  altar,  and  promised  that  if  God  gave  him 
victory,  he  would,  on  his  return,  redeem  the 
dagger  at  a  fitting  price ;  a  promise  which  he 
afterwards  fulfilled. 

Ailred  of  Rievaul,  cap.  357,  also  represents 
Athelstan  as  going  through  Lincolnshire,  and 
visiting  Beverley  before  he  fights. 

Returning  to  Ingulph.  We  then  have  a 
story  of  the  night  preceding  the  fight,  and  of 
the  battle  itself,  as  if  from  the  narrative  of 
one  who  was  there,  making  a  not  unnatural 
mistake  between  the  King  of  the  Scots  and 
his  son. 

As  to  the  battle  itself,  we  gather  from  the 
various  scraps  about  it  left  on  record,  that 

the  battle  lasted  from  daybreak  until  evening,  and 
the  king  and  his  brother  returned  home  in  great 
triumph,  having  driven  the  kings  Anlaf  and  Constan- 
tine back  to  their  ships.  {Florence  of  Worcester  and 
Simeon  of  Durham.) 

It  chanced  that  King  Athelstan,  who  led 
all  the  West  Saxons,  was  opposed  to  the 
troops  of  Anlaf's  band,  and  his  chancellor 
Turketul,  at  the  head  of  the  Londoners  and 
all  the  Mercians,  met  Constantine's  band. 

Then  these  extracts  from  the  poem  on  the 
battle,  given  in  the  Anglo-Sax.  Chron.  {Mon. 
Hist.  Brit,  edit.),  tell  us  that  here  they — 

Life  long  glory,  |  in  battle  won  |  Near  Brunan- 
burh  I  The  board  wall  they  clove  |  they  hewed  the 
war  lindens  |  the  foe  they  crushed  |  the  Scottish 
people  I  and  the  ship-men  |  fated  fell  |  West  Saxons 
pursued  |  Mercians  refused  not  |  the  hard  hand  play  | 
to  any  heroes  |  who  with  Anlaf  |  over  the  ocean  |  in 
the  ship's  bosom  |  this  land  sought  |  Five  lay  |  on  the 
battle  stead  |  youthful  kings  |  so  seven  eke  |  of  Anlaf  s 
eorls  I  of  the  army  countless  |  shipmen  and  Scots  | 
there  was  made  flee  |  the  northmen's  chieftain  |  to  the 
ship's  prow  |  with  a  little  band  |  the  bark  drove 
afloat  I  the  king  departed  |  On  the  fallow  flood  |  his 
life  preser\'ed.  |  The  Northmen  parted  |  in  their  nailed 
barks  |  O'er  the  deep  water  |  Dublin  to  seek  |  again 
Ireland  |  shamed  in  mind.  | 

From  the  above  I  gather  that  Athelstan's 
route  went  northward,  above  the  Humber, 
and  possibly  his  forces,  and  perhaps  ships, 
headed  the  foe  back  from  the  mouth  of  the 
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Ouse  ;  also,  that  he  not  only  entered  North- 
humbria,  but  in  leading  his  forces  to  Brunan- 
byrig  called  at  Beverley  ;  that  the  fight  took 
place  close  to  the  sea,  and  the  ships  of  those 
with  whom  he  fought ;  and  that  Beverley 
again  lay  on  his  road  away  from  the  place, 
homewards  and  southwards,  which  circum- 
stances combined  with  the  name  Brunan- 
byrig  lead  me  to  identify  the  place  with  the 
well-known  Flamborough — for  it  seems  to 
me  to  fit  in  both  as  to  locality  and  as  to 
name.  In  respect  to  the  name,  Murray's 
Handbook  to  Yorkshire  (edit.  1874),  p.  196, 
is  suggestive,  where  it  says  :  "  The  present 
name  Flamborough  perhaps  indicates  that  a 
great  beacon  was  anciently  lighted  here, 
within  the  burgh  formed  by  the  Danes  Dyke 
to  guide  passing  vessels."  And  as  nothing  is 
more  likely  than  that  in  Roman  times,  at 
least,  the  spot  may  have  become  as  well 
known  from  having  a  light  on  it  (at  least  in 
quiet  times)  for  passing  vessels,  within  some 
sort  of  a  fortification,  as  it  is  now  for  a  light- 
house, we  may  easily  think  it  got  looked  on 
as  the  flaming  or  burning  dune,  and  the 
flaming  or  burning  byrig,  and  so  got  its 
names. 

I  should  perhaps  say  that  William  of 
Malmesbury  appears  to  make  the  invading 
force  come  far  inland,  unless  he  merely 
means  that  the  Scots  came  a  good  way  from 
home ;  but  I  think  all  the  others  point  to,  or 
are  not  inconsistent  with,  the  sea  coast. 


By  Edmund  S.  Purcell. 
IYRRH  and  incense  are  accounted 
among  the  most  ancient  of  the  sweet- 
smelling  spices  of  the  world,  yet  it 
is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  more  was  known,  at  least,  concerning 
myrrh,  its  genuine  qualities,  and  the  native 
home  of  the  tree  which  produces  it,  in  the 
days  of  Solomon  than  in  our  own  enlightened 
days,  when  everything  in  the  heavens  or 
under  the  sun,  from  the  mountains  in  the 
moon  to  the  ant-hills  on  the  earth,  is  supposed 
to  have  given  up  its  secret  or  its  source  to 
the  voracious  eye  and  ear  of  science.    Myrrh 


and  incense,  together  with  rare  and  medicinal 
herbs,  were  brought  by  the  Phoenicians  from 
Arabia,  and  were  accounted  by  them  as  native 
products  of  "Araby  the  Blest."  In  his 
biography  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Plutarch 
relates  the  following  characteristic  anecdote 
of  the  conqueror  of  the  world.  Alexander, 
who  was  magnanimous  in  all  things,  great  or 
small,  in  offering  up  a  sacrifice  made  a  too 
prodigal  use  of  myrrh  and  incense,  and  in 
consequence  was  reproved  by  his  tutor, 
Leonidas,  in  the  following  terms,  character- 
istic, I  am  afraid,  of  the  schoolmaster's  narrow 
mind  in  other  ages  than  that  of  Alexander : 
*'  If  you  be  ever  possessed  of  the  land  where 
incense  and  myrrh  grow,  you  may  then 
squander  at  will  these  costly -perfumes."  On 
Alexander's  conquest  of  India,  together  mth 
the  booty  of  Gaza,  which  he  despatched  to 
Macedonia,  he  sent  to  his  old  tutor,  Leonidas, 
among  others,  five  hundred  talents  of  incense 
and  a  hundred  talents  of  myrrh,  recalling  the 
incident  of  his  youth  in  the  following  letter : 
"  We  send  you  sufficient  incense  and  myrrh 
as  to  enable  you  to  cease  being  niggardly 
towards  the  gods." 

The  Phoenicians,  who  for  the  sake  of  trafllic 
followed  the  army,  found  in  the  desert  of 
Gedvos,  where,  according  to  Aristobal,  myrrh- 
trees  grow  in  rich  luxuriance,  the  produce  of 
the  still  virgin  trees  to  be  so  abundant  as  to 
induce  them  to  halt  in  order  to  load  a  long 
train  of  their  beasts  of  burden  with  this  costly 
booty.  Again,  the  generals  of  Vespasian  are 
said  to  have  brought  with  them  balsam-trees 
from  India  in  their  triumphal  march  home. 
On  another  occasion,  in  celebrating  his 
triumph  over  Mithridates,  in  the  year  74  b.c, 
LucuUus,  too,  entered  Rome  bearing  beside 
him  on  his  triumphal  car  a  cherry  tree  with 
ripe  cherries  on  its  boughs.  Adrian,  too,  had 
Arabian  balsam-trees  transplanted  to  his 
gardens  at  Tivoli ;  and  Columella  relates 
that  in  these  gardens  were  to  be  found, 
among  many  other  rare  exotics,  the  incense 
plant,  blooming  myrrhs,  and  cassias. 

We  find  it  everywhere  mentioned,  either 
expressly  or  incidentally,  that  myrrh  and 
incense  were  the  chief  products  of  ancient 
Arabia.  Their  use  in  religious  ceremonies 
existed  among  the  Jews  and  the  various 
peoples  of  the  East  as  well  as  of  the  West 
from   the   earliest   times.     Even   Herodotus 
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boasts  of  Arabia  as  the  home  of  incense  and 
of  myrrh.  Whence  incense  really  came  in 
those  times  has  only  become  known  in  our 
day.  In  an  ancient  Egyptian  papyrus,  recently 
discovered,  was  found  an  ordinance,  dating 
from  the  year  iioo  B.C.,  concerning  the 
cultivation  of  incense  and  myrrh  in  the  land 
of  Avras,  in  east  Africa.  All  sorts  of  strange 
stories  about  the  dangers  attending  the  reap- 
ing and  gathering  of  these  choice  products 
were  industriously  set  afloat  by  the  wily  Arabs, 
in  order  to  deter  strangers  from  searching  after 
spices  so  costly  and  affording  such  a  lucrative 
traffic.  Myrrh  was  also  produced  in  Yemens 
from  a  tree,  whose  botanical  name  is  Balsamo- 
dendron  Myrrha.  This  myrrh  is  mentioned  in 
a  recipe  of  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  as  being 
made  up  in  a  powder,  and  reputed  to  be  an 
effective  remedy  against  every  kind  of  disease. 
Its  curative  power  ought  to  be  potent,  since  it 
was  composed  of  no  fewer  than  forty-seven 
different  herbs  and  of  eight  essential  oils  or 
juices.  In  another  recipe  myrrh  and  incense 
are  also  named  as  used  in  an  outward  appli- 
cation to  the  head. 

What  we  in  our  day  know  of  myrrh  is  that 
this  tree  flourishes  in  the  regions  between 
Tadschourra  and  Shoa  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea,  and  also  in  the  East  Indies. 
A  second  kind,  of  inferior  growth,  is  to  be 
found  in  tropical  America.  The  myrrh  of 
Arabia,  known  as  far  back  as  the  time  of 
Alexander,  is  the  hardened  juice  or  gum  of 
the  balsam-tree.  By  an  incision  in  the  bark 
of  these  trees  the  sap  exudes  in  oily  yellow 
drops,  which  by  exposure  to  the  air  gradually 
become  darker,  thicker,  and  less  fluid,  and 
finally  quite  hard. 

The  missionary,  Comwallis  Harris,  who 
visited  the  districts  I  have  mentioned  in  the 
year  1841,  found  the  myrrh-tree  between 
Karamelly  and  Nagaksomi,  about  320  kilo- 
metres from  Tadschourra  on  the  road  to 
Aukober,  the  capital  of  Shoa.  In  an  appendix 
to  his  book  of  travels  Harris  designates  the 
desert  of  Aden,  the  banks  of  the  river  Hawasch, 
and  the  river  Esat,  as  the  places  where  these 
myrrh-trees  are  to  be  found  in  greater  abun- 
dance. 

There  are,  then,  four  different  regions 
which  may  be  designated  as  the  native  home 
of  the  myrrh-tree:  (i)  Ghizan,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Red  Sea  ;  (2)  the  south  coast  of  Arabia 


to  the  east  of  Aden  ;  (3)  the  coasts  of  Somali 
to  the  south  and  west  of  the  cape  of  Gardafui; 
and  (4)  the  country  between  Tadschourra  and 
Shoa,  inclusive  of  the  city  of  Havrar  in  the 
south-west.  In  commerce  three  kinds  of 
myrrh  are  known,  corresponding  apparently 
in  their  botanical  character  to  three  different 
kinds  of  trees. 

Though  the  gum  which  is  called  myrrh 
was,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  known  in 
the  earliest  times,  and  has  always  taken  its 
place  as  a  rare  and  valuable  article  of  mer- 
chandise, yet  its  geographical  as  well  as  its 
botanical  origin  is  still  enveloped  in  a  certain 
kind  of  mystery,  as  if  it  were  one  of  those 
things  whose  origin  was  lost  in  dim  antiquity. 
For  some  maintain  that  to  this  day  we  do 
not  know  for  certain  whether  myrrh  comes 
from  one,  or  several  different  kinds  of  trees. 
The  celebrated  German  naturalist.  Professor 
Ehrenberg,  visited  in  the  years  from  1820  to 
1826  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
lands  which  surround  it,  as  well  as  the  regions 
of  Ghizan  on  the  coasts  of  Arabia  opposite  to 
the  Farsan  group  of  islands,  situate  about 
45okilometresfromtheGulfofBab-el-Mandeb. 
It  was  in  these  districts  that  he  found  myrrh- 
trees,  which  formed  a  wood  similar  to  acacia 
forests ;  he  collected  various  specimens  of 
fine  gum  as  well  as  branches  of  the  different 
trees.  These  specimens,  placed  in  his 
herbary,  were  carefully  examined  by  the  well- 
known  German  botanist,  Nees  von  Eisenbeck, 
and  the  tree  was  christened  by  him  with  the 
scientific  name  of  Balsaniodendron  Myrrha. 
The  question  of  the  origin  of  the  myrrh-tree 
seemed  now  at  last  to  be  solved ;  neverthe- 
less, some  years  later,  when  the  specimens  of 
Professor  Ehrenberg  were  placed  in  the 
herbaries  of  the  Royal  Museum  at  Berlin, 
and  the  specimens  of  the  branches  of  the 
myrrh-tree  of  Arabia  collected  by  Dr.  Otto 
Berg  were  compared  with  those  brought  by 
Ehrenberg,  it  was  discovered  that  these 
branches  belonged  to  quite  different  kinds  of 
trees. 

A  surgeon  of  the  German  navy,  who  in 
the  year  1852  visited  Aden,  brought  home 
with  him  a  small  quantity  of  myrrh  from 
South  Arabia.  But  this  Arabian  myrrh  was 
far  from  possessing  all  those  noble  qualities 
which  belong  to  genuine  myrrh ;  therefore  it 
may   be   assumed  with  certainty   that  it   is 
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derived  from  a  tree  of  inferior  quality.  This 
myrrh-tree  of  Arabia  was  wholly  unknown  to 
botanists.  The  surgeon,  moreover,  reported 
that  this  myrrh,  whose  Indian  name  is 
Hesabol,  better  known  to  the  Arabs  under 
the  Arabian  name  Mur,  was  collected  in 
great  quantities  at  Hurrur  by  the  tribes  of 
Somali  for  the  purpose  of  exportation.  The 
country  inhabited  by  these  tribes  extends 
between  the  Cape  of  Gardafui  and  Zeila  on 
the  southern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden ; 
Hurrur  itself  is  a  commercial  city  about  280 
kilometres  to  the  south-west  of  Zeila.  The 
provisions  which  were  exported  for  the  great 
markets  or  fairs  which  are  held  in  Barbary 
during  the  months  of  November,  December, 
and  January,  were  bought  by  the  Indian 
Banians,  in  order  to  convey  them  to  their 
destination  in  Bombay. 

The  traveller  Cruttenden,  who  in  1843 
visited  the  coasts  of  the  SomaU  land,  main- 
tained that  the  genuine  myrrh  comes  from 
the  valley  of  Wadi  Nogal,  which  has  its 
rise  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  to  the  south 
stretches  to  Cape  Gardafui,  as  well  as  from 
the  districts  which  surround  Ogahden,  Mur- 
reyhan,  and  Agahore;  he  likewise  showed 
that  genuine  myrrh  was  found  in  the  moun- 
tains behind  Murrafah,  a  city  thirty-five 
kilometres  from  Basfelouk,  on  the  coast  of 
Somali ;  and  from  thence  it  is  brought  to 
Bunder  Murrafah  for  exportation.  But 
whether  the  myrrh  collected  in  the  Somali 
districts  is  genuine  or  spurious,  whether  it 
is  that  which  the  Arabians  call  Hesabol, 
and  which  is  commonly  used  in  India  and 
China,  are  questions  which  have  not  as  yet 
been  satisfactorily  or  accurately  answered. 
It  is  curious  how  a  product,  which  from 
the  earliest  times  has  formed  an  important 
article  of  commerce,  is  still  enveloped  in  no 
little  obscurity  as  to  its  origin  and  nature. 
What  we  know  specifically  about  it  is,  that 
myrrh  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  resin, 
essential  oil,  gum,  salt,  and  water,  has  a 
most  aromatic  perfume.  In  medicine  myrrh 
is  chiefly  used  as  a  remedy  for  diseases  of 
the  mouth  and  for  the  teeth.  In  earlier 
times  it  was  applied  as  a  precious  anointing 
oil  at  the  bath,  and  was  used  for  embalming 
the  dead — which,  however,  is  now  no  longer 
the  case. 

Incense,  which  has  often  been  confounded 


with  myrrh,  and  is  sometimes  even  now  re- 
garded as  identical,  claims  an  independent 
existence ;  for  myrrh  and  incense  are  the 
products  of  two  different  trees — the  balsam- 
tree,  and  the  tree  whose  botanical  name  is 
Boswellia  serrata.  The  finest  incense  known 
comes  from  this  tree  only,  which  grows  in 
the  mountains  of  Ghat  in  India;  the  resin 
collected  from  its  bark  is  now  held  to  be  the 
genuine  incense  of  the  ancients.  In  the 
London  market  there  are  two  kinds  of  in- 
cense ;  the  one  comes  from  Arabia,  is  very 
rare,  and  its  origin  doubtful,  and  was  named 
by  the  Hebrews  and  Greeks  Lebonah,  and 
by  the  Romans  Thus  ;  the  other  kind  comes 
from  India,  and  is  the  product  of  the  Bos- 
wellia serrata. 

Incense,  like  myrrh,  is  obtained  by  an 
incision  in  the  bark,  or  by  spontaneous 
exuding.  It  is  offered  to  the  trade  in  lumps 
of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  of  irregular  size,  and 
has  a  sharp  aromatic  perfume.  In  earlier 
times  it  was  sometimes  used  as  an  external 
medical  application,  but  its  chief  use  was  as 
a  smoke-offering  at  the  sacrificial  altars  and 
in  the  temples.  As  such  it  was  known,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  by  the  Jews  and 
the  Greeks,  who  obtained  it  from  Arabia, 
hence  the  appellation  Arabian  Incense.  In- 
cense of  a  commoner  kind  is  obtained  from 
the  resin  of  pine-trees  found  in  ant-hills,  and 
which,  by  the  acid  of  the  ants,  has  undergone 
a  chemical  change. 

Russian  incense,  so  called  because  it  is 
used  much  oftener  in  Russian  churches  than 
the  genuine  incense,  is  obtained  from  the 
exuding  resin  of  the  Pinus  Lartcio,  common 
in  Russia.  One  of  the  reasons,  perhaps,  of 
the  use  of  cheaper  and  commoner  incense  in 
Russia  is  that  incense  is  used  at  every  reli- 
gious service  in  the  Russian  churches. 

It  is  curious  to  note,  as  showing  the  com- 
mon use  of  incense  among  the  Jewish  people, 
that  the  shekel,  but  particularly  the  coins 
struck  by  Simon  Maccabeus,  present,  on  the 
obverse  side,  the  figure  of  a  smoking  thurible. 

The  Primitive  Christians  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Jews  in  the  use  of  incense  at 
the  celebration  of  the  Liturgy.  By  the  third 
of  the  Apostolic  canons  it  is  enacted  that 
amongst  the  very  few  things  which  might  be 
offered  at  the  altar,  whilst  the  eucharistic  sac- 
rifice was  being  celebrated,  were  oil  for  the 
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lights,  and  incense.  That  the  use  of  incense 
was  coeval  with  the  Apostolic  age  appears 
from  a  remark  of  St,  Hippolytus  Portuensis 
in  his  book  on  the  consummation  of  the 
world. 

In  the  fourth  century,  St.  Ephaem,  a  Father 
of  the  Syriac  Church,  directed  in  his  will  that 
no  aromatic  perfumes  should  be  bestowed 
upon  him  at  his  funeral,  but  the  spices  should 
rather  be  given  to  the  sanctuary,  the  aro- 
matics  offered  to  the  Almighty,  and  the 
incense  burned  in  the  House  of  God.  The 
most  ancient  of  the  three  Greek  Liturgies, 
that  of  St.  James,  commences  with  the 
burning  of  incense,  which  the  celebrant  puts 
into  the  censer  after  he  has  approached  to 
the  altar.  He  then  incenses  the  eucharistic 
bread,  the  chalice  and  the  altar,  as  well  as 
the  assistant  priests.*  Amongst  the  muni- 
ficent donations  of  Constantine  the  Great  to 
the  churches  of  Rome  were  two  censers  of 
pure  gold,  presented  to  the  Lateran  Basilica, 
and  one  to  the  baptistery  of  the  same  church. 
With  his  wonted  accuracy  Anastasius  gives 
their  exact  weight : — 

Thimiamateria  duo  en  auro  purissimo  pens.  libras 
triginta  .  .  .  Thimiamaterium  aureum  cum  gemrais 
prasinis  et  hyacinthinis  xlii.  pens,  libras  decern. 

The  use  of  incense  during  the  eucharistic 
celebration  amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons  is 
recorded  by  Alcuin  in  the  following  lines : — 

Hie  quoque  Thuribulum  capitellis  undique  cinctum, 
Pendit  de  summo  fumosa  foramina  pandens; 
De  quibus  ambrosia  spirabunt  thura  Sabaea, 
Quando  sacerdotes  missas  offerre  jubentur. 


Oenice  TBefote  tfje  ^toneg* 

By  W.  Carew  Hazlitt. 
Part  II. 

H  E  greater  part  of  the  future  capi- 
tal was  a  marshy  and  sterile  waste, 
broken  by  sheets  of  brackish  water 
{lagi  and  piscine),  of  which  many 
were  subsequently  converted  into  fish-ponds 
ior  monastic  and  abbatial  institutions  ;  while, 
the  larger  proportion  were  gradually  filled' 
up  and  levelled ;     and  the  general   surface 

*  Renaudotii,  Liturgiar.  Orient,   Collectio,  torn,  i,, 
p.  200, 


must  in  many  places  have  been  incapable 
of  sustaining  any  considerable  pressure  of 
brickwork  and  masonry.  It  seems  from  the 
archives,  more  especially  from  a  decree  of 
1303,  that  before  the  Lidi  or  Tombe,  which 
compose  the  city,  were  covered  with  build- 
ings, a  great  deal  had  been  accomplished  in 
the  way  of  deepening  the  channels,  and 
utilising  the  material  to  fill  up  some  of  the 
smaller  water-courses,  or  to  prepare  the 
foundations  of  the  Lidi  for  their  lifelong 
burthen.  The  general  process  of  embank- 
ment, the  stone  facings  and  other  artificial 
expedients,  which  have  been  employed  to 
beautify  Venice,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
guard  her  at  all  points  from  the  action 
of  the  sea,  obliterate  the  archaic  lines  of 
the  shore,  and  make  it  nearly  impossible  to 
judge  what  the  mediaeval  levels  were;  but 
repeated  entries  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Great  Council,  particularly  in  1303  and  1305, 
prove  that  the  Government  spared  no  trouble 
in  securing  a  firm  bottom  everywhere,  and 
that  a  considerable  part  of  the  capital  and 
the  adjacent  islands  rests  on  made  ground 
of  a  date  much  posterior  to  the  natural 
uprise  of  the  lagoons ;  and  this  may  be  taken 
to  be  the  true  interpretation  of  the  term 
fundamentum  or  fondamento,  which  we  find 
so  frequendy  applied  in  documents  to  esta- 
blished routes  as  well  as  to  prepared  sites  for 
building,  and  which  survives  in  the  modern 
nomenclature.  In  was  only  in  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  as  Temanza  clearly 
shows,  that  the  eastern  part  of  the  Giudecca 
(Giudecca  or  Zecca  Nuova)  was  rendered  fit 
for  settlement,  to  some  extent,  by  the  de- 
portation of  immense  quantities  of  soil  in 
1339  from  the  Puncta  Luporum ;  and 
certainly  the  earthquake  of  122 1  proved 
more  destructive  to  the  monastery  of  San 
Giorgio  than  to  the  metropolis  exactly 
opposite.  The  Government  was  very  ener- 
getic here  from  1252  to  1340,  and  carried 
out  its  object  by  concessions  to  individuals 
on  terms  which  were  regarded  as  acceptable, 
but  which,  inclusively  of  the  construction 
of  any  new  bridges,  involved  no  charge  on 
the  general  community. 

In  1334,  between  the  old  Arsenal  and 
Santa  Anna,  on  the  Rio  di  Castello,  an  en- 
lightened and  philanthropic  surgeon  named 
Gualtieri   obtained   a    concession   from   the 
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Government  for  an  hospital,  which  has  long 
ceased  to  exist,  but  may  be  seen  in  the 
Temanza  chart,  with  a  Sailors'  Infirmary 
attached  to  it ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  hear 
that  the  grant  comprised  the  necessary 
ground  for  what  we  should  call  a  Physic 
Garden  for  the  founder's  professional  pur- 
poses. This  was  probably  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  Europe,  and  preceded  that  established  at 
Oxford  by  more  than  three  centuries. 

It  was  almost  certainly  after  1241  that,  the 
Glass  Works  having  been  formally  suppressed 
at  Venice  itself,  and  Murano  having  been 
selected  as  the  future  seat  of  the  industry,  the 
necessary  measures  were  taken,  before  any 
buildings  were  erected,  to  rectify  levels  and 
consolidate  the  foundations,  doubtless,  as 
elsewhere,  at  the  cost  of  the  professors  of 
the  Art. 

Till  1332,  there  was  no  dwelling  of  any 
kind  on  the  eyot  of  St.  Christopher,  between 
Luprio  and  Zimole;  in  that  year  a  windmill 
was  erected  by  Bartolomeo  Verde  on  the  site, 
when  the  foundations  had  been  rendered 
sufficiently  firm  ;  but  the  speculation  proved  a 
failure,  and  was  converted  into  a  Magdalen. 
This  was  the  precursor,  however,  of  other 
experiments,  which  had  a  happier  fortune, 
and  the  island  was  considerably  amplified  by 
excavations  from  the  canals,  which,  whatever 
the  inconvenience  and  cost  might  be,  proved 
a  perfect  cornucopia  for  the  first  race  of 
Venetian  builders,  as  it  is  yet  doing  for  their 
successors. 

It  is  curious  enough  that  in  the  accounts  ot 
these  laborious  operations,  which  must  have 
extended  at  intervals  over  centuries,  we  meet 
with  the  term  scavare  a  mano.  The  labourers, 
like  the  navvies  who  helped  to  make  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  like  the  modern  Egyptian  fellah, 
scooped  out  the  canals  with  their  hands. 
They  had  no  suitable  implements,  or  their 
employers,  to  whom  they  stood  in  a  servile 
relationship,  were  indisposed  to  furnish  them 
with  any. 

The  true  foundations  of  Venice  were  laid 
by  men  who  ate  and  slept  like  the  beasts  of 
the  field,  and  whose  wages  were  their  daily 
bread  and  the  grace  of  life.  The  free  work 
we  see  ;  but  the  other  lies  beneath  us,  wher- 
ever we  move  :  a  gigantic  task  of  preparation 
by  such  as  knew  not  for  what  they  were 
making  ready,  nor  cared. 

VOL,  XI. 


We  find,  on  excellent  authority,  that  in 
the  seventh  century,  when  Venice  was  ad- 
vancing toward  the  completion  of  her  second 
centenary,  the  water  nearest  to  the  terra 
€rma  was  sufficiently  shallow  to  allow  horse- 
men to  cross  over  to  Luprio  and  other  con- 
tiguous points;  and  the  accumulation  of 
river-drift  was  necessarily  increasing.  The 
government  engineer  Zendrini,  in  his  elabo- 
rate monograph  on  the  Lagoon,  affords  an 
insight  into  the  vast  labour  and  outlay  which 
the  Republic  bestowed  on  the  canals  ;  but 
apart  from  the  inherent  tendency  of  the  river- 
ways  to  become  choked  and  unnavigable, 
there  is  a  very  serious  possibility  to  be  re- 
ceived into  calculation.  For  it  was  the 
opinion  of  Zendrini,  as  well  as  that  of  his 
pupil  Temanza,  that  even  in  the  sixteenth 
century  the  sea  was  showing  a  tendency  to 
gain  at  Venice,  and  that  such  continued  to 
be  the  case  in  the  eighteenth.  So  long  as 
a  vigorous  system  of  dredging  was  observed, 
and  steps  were  taken  at  intervals  to  deepen 
the  channels,  this  encroachment  was  not  so 
grave  a  source  of  peril  as  now,  when  the 
languid  action  of  a  municipality  is  substi- 
tuted for  the  old  strong  hand,  and  the  hot 
restless  pulse  beats  no  longer ;  yet  Temanza 
testifies  to  the  damage  which  occurred  in  his 
day  (1720-80)  from  the  periodical  visits  of 
high  spring  floods. 

Till  the  irruption  of  the  Franks  in  809,  the 
great  centre  of  action  and  movement  lay  at 
Heraclia  or  Malamocco.  Of  what  eventually 
grew  into  the  Venice  of  the  Crusades,  of  the 
deadly  Chioggian  struggle,  of  Titian,  of  our- 
selves, the  men  of  whom  and  of  whose  time 
this  page  treats  knew  positively  nought. 
The  timber  residence  of  the  Doges,  em- 
bracing within  its  compass  all  the  varied 
requirements  and  accessories  of  the  old 
Palace  Life,  the  whole  machinery  of  the 
Government,  political,  judicial,  and  financial, 
was  pitched  on  a  far  more  exposed  and  far 
less  happy  site ;  and  around  its  walls  lay 
dispersed  the  sleeping  cabins  of  the  labour- 
ing population,  who  then,  as  now,  chiefly 
used  their  dwellings  as  dormitories  or  stores, 
and  conducted  the  business  of  life  sub  dio : 
the  not  very  ambitious  mansion-houses  of 
the  wealthier,  and  sundry  places  of  worship, 
as  we  see  them  dotted  about  on  the  plan  of 
Temanza. 
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But  of  Heraclia,  the  first   metropolis  to 

which   we  are  introduced,  and  the  seat  of 

the  earliest  Doges,  we  remain  without  tangible 

information,  unless  one  classes  as  such  the 

miserable  story  of  discord  and  bloodshed 

which  was  the  almost  unvarying  characteristic 

of  its  flourishing  era;  it  had  lost  its  importance 

in  742,  when  the  ducal  residence  was  removed 

to  Malamocco ;  and  the  sole  surviving  vestige 

of  any  definite  architectural  theory  or  scheme 

at  the  latter,  while  it  still  retained  its  political 

rank,  is  the  casual  allusion  to  the  Strada  of 

San   Martino    there    in    the   ninth   century. 

In  was  in  this  street,  perchance  in  front  of 

his  ancestral  abode,  that  the  ex-Doge  Obelerio 

was  beheaded  about  830,  and  the  place  was 

also  the  theatre   of  the  periodical  silk  fair, 

even  when  Malamocco  had  long  parted  with 

its  original  consequence.     The  annihilation 

of  this  antique  township  and  second  capital 

of  the  Republic,  after  the  fall  of  the  Obelerio 

family  in  the    ninth  century,  was  so    utter, 

that  even  its  position   is  not  with  certainty 

known,  though  Temanza  was  of  opinion  that 

Old  Malamocco  lay  a  little  beyond  the  island 

of  Santa  Maria  in  Nazzaret. 

While  the  present  narrative  does  not 
pretend  to  record  the  sequence  of  political 
events,  an  exception  must  be  permitted  in 
favour  of  the  circumstances  which  led  imme- 
diately to  the  establishment  of  the  capital  of 
the  Republic  on  its  ultimate  site. 

It  was  a  rupture  between  the  eastern  and 
western  emperors,  occasioned  by  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  former  to  acquire  possession 
of  Commacchio,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  proximate  cause  of  what  appeared  to  the 
Venetians  a  terrible  calamity  at  the  moment, 
and  when  they  could  look  back  upon  it,  some- 
thing very  like  an  immense  and  enduring  gain. 
They  had  furtively  helped  the  Greeks  to 
hold  Commacchio  ;  but  Charlemagne,  either 
not  fully  aware  of  this,  or  desiring  to  put  the 
policy  of  the  little  Republic  to  a  practical 
test,  now  asked  her  succour  in  an  expedition 
which  his  son  Pepin  was  instructed  to  make 
into  Dalmatia.  Venice  refused  the  demand ; 
and  Pepin,  perhaps  not  displeased  at  the 
pretext,  resolved  to  turn  the  forces  which  he 
had  at  least  ostensibly  levied  for  service  else- 
where, against  the  recalcitrant  people  in  the 
lagoons.  It  is  commonly  asserted  that  he 
commanded  the  enterprise  in  person,  but  this 


statement  is  as  unlikely  as  that  the  armament 
itself  was  of  formidable  proportions. 

The  very  existence  of  the  country,  never- 
theless, appeared  to  be  at  stake  ;  the  national 
convention  was  summoned  to  assemble  at 
Malamocco  ;  all  factious  differences  were  set 
aside.  The  people,  in  their  passionate  ex- 
citement, and  with  a  crisis  before  their  very 
eyes,  did  not  pause  to  discriminate  between 
partizans ;  and  a  provisional  government  was 
constituted  under  Angelo  Badoer,  one  of  the 
tribunes  of  Rialto  (a.d.  809). 

No  contrivances  were  omitted  which  might 
help  to  impede  and  harass  the  enemy.  Chains 
were  thrown  athwart  the  canals  ;  hulks  were 
sunk  at  their  mouths;  the  rows  of  piles  which 
indicated  the  navigable  passages  were,  as  far 
as  possible,  removed  ;  and  so  soon  as  it  was 
understood  that  the  Franks  were  already  ap- 
proaching Brondolo,  its  population  withdrew 
at  the  dictator's  call  into  the  central  group 
of  islands,  which  formed  his  tribunitial  pro- 
vince, and  which  is  the  modern  Venice. 

It  is  better  to  confess  that  a  collation  of 
the  writers  with  maps  of  mediaeval  date  leaves 
it  extremely  doubtful  by  which  route  the 
enemy  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Venice. 
But  as  they  are  said  to  have  passed  Pele- 
strina,  Albiola,  and  Malamocco,  all  of  which 
they  found  deserted,  it  is  likely  enough  that 
they  entered  by  the  Partus  Rivoalti,  which 
was  then  an  open  water-way.  The  Venetian 
leaders  had  not  had  time  probably  to  sink 
hulks  or  piles  here,  but  the  Franks,  on  their 
side,  had  not  taken  into  account  the  long 
distance  to  be  traversed,  before  they  reached 
the  point  whither  the  islanders  had  saga- 
ciously retreated ;  and  their  progress  was 
presently  arrested  by  a  natural,  yet  unforeseen, 
difficulty.  The  receding  water  was  becoming 
at  length  too  shallow  to  admit  the  somewhat 
heavy  draught  of  the  vessels  which  brought 
the  troops  from  Ravenna,  or  to  allow 
their  retreat ;  the  unfortunate  project  was 
hereupon  seemingly  adopted  of  disembark- 
ing before  the  flotilla  was  stranded  by  the 
ebb,  and  it  was  only  then  that  the  invaders 
discovered  that  their  access  to  Rialto  was 
barred  by  a  canal  which  emptied  itself  just 
below  Rialto  into  the  lagoon.  It  was  at  this 
point  that  the  Venetians  stood  at  bay,  some 
in  their  shallow  skiffs  ready  to  act  at  any 
moment,  some  on  the  Rialto  shore  of  the 
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canal,  prepared  to  resist  any  further  advance 
to  the  last  man.  The  situation  of  the  Franks 
was  growing  desperate.  They  were  exposed 
to  a  destructive  fire  of  stones  and  arrows  both 
from  the  water  and  the  shore ;  their  vessels 
were  tide-bound;  and  many  of  these  the 
Venetians  succeeded  in  reaching  with  lighted 
tow.  There  seemed  to  be  no  alternative  but 
to  throw  a  temporary  bridge  over  the  canal, 
and  take  the  position  by  storm. 

This  clumsy  structure,  which  was  hastily 
composed  of  casks,  planks,  and  the  inter- 
twisted boughs  of  vines  and  olives,  was  soon 
completed;  and  the  enemy,  full  of  confidence 
and  enthusiasm,  rushed  blindly  forward  to 
their  intended  prey.  But  the  rude  and  in- 
congruous fabric  promptly  yielded  to  the 
pressure ;  the  greater  part  of  the  assailants 
were  drowned  or  suffocated  in  the  ooze; 
and  the  remainder  were  soon  overtaken  and 
slaughtered  by  the  alert  and  experienced 
islanders,  who  could  easily,  amid  the  prevail- 
ing confusion,  take  them  both  in  front  and 
rear. 

The  numerical  magnitude  of  the  attack- 
ing force  has  been,  no  doubt,  like  most 
matters  of  the  kind,  over-estimated.  But 
under  any  circumstances  the  event  in  its  noble 
result  was  an  astonishing  output  of  strength, 
an  impressive  manifestation  of  national  life, 
a  stout  and  manful  repulse  to  the  ambitious 
stranger  and  spoiled  child  of  fortune,  who 
sought  to  wrest  from  Venice  the  ripening 
harvest  of  centuries  of  toil  and  the  coveted 
queendom  of  the  sea.  Pepin  sent  his  soldiers 
to  enforce  the  application  which  he  had  made 
in  vain  from  a  distance,  and  was  met  by  a 
second  denial  more  emphatic  than  the  former. 

A  comprehension  of  this  remarkable  affair 
might  be  assisted  by  a  conversance  with  the 
topography  of  the  vital  hand-to-hand  struggle. 
It  seems  evident  from  the  common  language 
of  history  that  the  enemy  advanced  beyond 
Albiola,  and  penetrated  into  the  inner  lagoon 
in  search  of  their  opponents,  who  had  ad- 
visedly retired  on  Venice.  The  supposition 
that  the  conflict  occurred  at  Albiola,  or,  as 
Temanza  appears  to  have  thought,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Poveja,  is  not  supported  on  geo- 
graphical grounds,  as  in  either  case  it  would 
of  necessity  be  implied  that  the  Venetians 
advanced  a  long  distance,  and  into  deeper 
water,  to  meet  the  aggressors ;  whereas  we 


know,  and  it  is  indeed  obvious,  that  their 
cardinal  object  was  to  draw  the  latter  into 
the  shallows,  and  that  with  this  motive 
they  concentrated  themselves  on  Rialto.  It 
seems,  then,  as  if  it  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rialto  that  we  should  seek  the  spot 
where  the  conflict  occurred. 

It  is  true  enough  that  the  Canal  Arco  has 
been  named,  in  the  first  place,  as  the  battle- 
field, and  secondly,  as  identical  with  the 
modem  Canal  Orfano.  Blondus  of  Forli,  a 
writer  of  the  fifteeenth  century,  affirms  that 
the  name  Orfano  was  substituted  to  com- 
memorate the  mortality  on  this  very  occasion ; 
but  of  that  there  is  no  convincing  proof, 
while  the  locality  itself  does  not  apparently 
answer  very  well  to  the  conditions  of  the 
encounter,  so  far  as  they  are  known.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Canal  Arco,  judging 
from  analogy,  owed  its  designation  to  the 
character  of  its  course  ;  it  was  bow-wise. 

Standing  on  the  Ponte  della  Paglia,  which 
did  not  then  exist,  and  looking  toward  the 
Riva  degli  Schiavoni,  I  have  speculated 
whether  this  was  not  the  scene,  whether  the 
Rio  di  Palazzo,  undoubtedly  broader  in  its 
unenclosed  state  prior  to  the  reception  of  a 
frontage  of  stonework,  and  very  possibly  deep- 
ened on  the  emergency  by  the  defenders, 
was  not  the  Canal  Arco.  For,  as  to  the 
inapplicability  of  the  name,  it  should  be 
recollected  that  the  most  extensive  changes 
were  made  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  lesser 
waterways  of  the  city,  and  that  the  Canal  Arco 
of  809  may  very  well  have  altered  its  aspect 
without  relinquishing  its  name,  as  the  Fleet 
in  London  dwindled  from  a  navigable  river 
first  into  a  brook,  and  finally  into  a  ditch. 
We  have  to  keep  before  us  the  two  accepted 
facts,  that  the  Venetians  fell  back  on  Rialto 
or  Venice,  and  that  the  theatre  of  operations 
was  upon  the  banks  of  a  canal  sufficiently 
narrow  to  inspire  the  Franks  with  the  idea  of 
bridging  it  with  casual  appliances;  and  this 
contracts  very  much  the  range  of  inquiry. 
The  Canal  Arco  was  of  such  a  span  as  to 
allow  the  construction  across  it  of  a  rough 
temporary  causeway  by  very  unskilful  hands 
for  the  purpose  of  a  simultaneous  assault. 
That  it  was  positively  the  present  Rio  di 
Palazzo  is  a  mere  theory,  only  warrantable, 
perhaps,  by  the  interest  attendant  on  the 
precise  ground  where  a  momentous  issue  was 
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decided  eleven  centuries  ago;  but  that  it  was 
the  Canal  Orfano  does  not  strike  me  as 
moderately  probable. 

The  selection  of  Rialto  as  the  capital 
was  dictated  purely  by  a  persuasion  of  its 
exceptional  security,  for  otherwise,  as  Temanza 
suggested  long  ago,  there  were  respects  in 
which  Torcello  might  have  been  preferable. 

There  was,  in  fact,  no  City  or  even  Town, 
strictly  speaking,  anywhere,  till  the  transfer 
of  the  seat  of  administration  to  Rialto,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Frankish  invasion.  From 
the  ninth  century  (814)  may  be  reckoned 
the  first  serious  attempt  at  centralization 
and  unifying  order  :  the  rise  of  a  new  palace, 
the  choice  of  a  new  patron  saint,  the 
development  of  thoroughfares  converging 
from  the  various  churches  or  from  the  ducal 
home,  the  binding  together  of  Venice  and 
its  environs  by  tentative  bridges,  the  supply 
of  a  police,  ancestors  of  the  Sbirri,  and  the 
relief  of  the  leading  contrade  after  nightfall 
from  utter  darkness  by  the  agency  of  dingy 
oil  lamps.  It  was  about  now,  one  appre- 
hends, that  an  effort  was  made  to  lay  out  a 
city  on  what  appeared  to  be  a  convenient 
model.  There  are  contemporaneous  docu- 
mentary vouchers  for  such  thoroughfares  as 
the  Calle  delle  Rasse,  the  Calle  dei  Fabri, 
the  Merceria,  the  Riva  dei  Schiavoni,  the 
contrada  of  SS.  Filippo  e  Giacomo,  the  Ruga 
degli  Orefici,  and  the  Ruga  domorum  de 
Sergentibus,  the  last  not  far  from  the  courts 
of  law,  and  the  seat  of  the  sponging-houses. 

But  the  pace  at  which  this  development 
proceeded  was  slow,  and  the  improvement 
sectional.  Fifty  years  after  the  victory  over 
the  Franks,  we  see  the  Government  grant- 
ing concessions  to  persons  who  were  desirous 
of  bringing  under  cultivation  the  marshes  in 
Rialto,  and  of  building  houses  in  the  direction 
of  Castello. 

The  ground-landlords  or  lessees  of  resi- 
dences were  invariably  anxious  to  secure  for 
their  tenants  or  themselves,  as  an  indispens- 
able feature  in  the  property,  a  free  access  to 
the  nearest  water  or  comenzaria,  a  right  of 
entrance  and  outlet  to  the  landing  stairs  or 
stage,  where  the  occupier  might  moor  his  boat, 
and  have  facilities  for  transacting  business,  and 
procuring  supplies  of  provisions  for  his  house- 
hold. The  topography  of  Venice  ruled  its 
laws,  and  the  regulations  concerning  riparian 


easements,  the  use  offish-ponds,  and  cognate 
matters,  are  infinitely  numerous  and  minute. 

Every  establishment  of  any  sort  of  pre- 
tension was  provided  with  a  well  and  an  oven 
— the  two  great  essentials  among  all  mediaeval 
communities.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  stress 
laid  on  the  possession  of  a  well  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  of  the  principle  on  which 
it  was  regulated.  In  the  second  book  of 
Samuel,  the  well  of  Bethlehem  is  represented 
as  by  the  gate  of  the  city.  But  this,  like  our 
own  parochial  wells,  was  for  public  use.  At 
Venice,  on  the  contrary,  if  a  well  was  sunk, 
it  belonged  to  the  person  who  owned  the 
property  and  his  tenants  or  clients.  One  or 
two  of  the  shocks  of  earthquake,  which  so 
often  visited  the  Republic  down  to  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  inflicted  serious  dam- 
age on  these  valuable  contributions  to  comfort 
and  health  ;  and  until  the  Brenta  was  brought 
into  service,  the  supply  of  fresh  water  was 
always  in  danger  of  interruption  or  deteriora- 
tion by  natural  agencies,  Temanza  proposed 
to  himself  a  dissertation  on  this  subject,  but  it 
does  not  seem  that  the  idea  was  carried  into 
execution. 

During  the  middle  ages,  or  even  later, 
there  were  many  blind  courts,  leading  to 
private  residences,  and  closed  against  general 
traffic ;  and  it  sprang  originally  out  of  the 
cliental  systern,  that  these  alleys  or  avenues 
were  occupied  by  the  dependents  of  the 
master  of  the  casa  or  palazzo,  who  thus  often 
lived  in  a  manner  surrounded  and  protected 
by  his  clan.  The  introduction  by  degrees 
of  a  municipal  government  tended  to  modify 
such  an  archaic  and  inconvenient  state  of 
society,  and  the  noble,  when  his  feudal 
environment  was  withdrawn  from  him  by 
legislative  changes,  was  glad  to  answer  a 
gradual  demand  by  converting  his  old- 
fashioned  tenements  into  handsome  shops, 
and  to  take  high  rents  in  lieu  of  the  barren 
homage  of  his  forefathers'  tenantry. 

( To  be  continued.) 
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Town  ana  County  Government  in  the  English  Colonies 
of  North  America.  By  Edward  Channing, 
Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History  in  Harvard  College. 


HIS  study,  the  Toppan  Prize  Essay,  is 
the  latest  addition  to  The  Johns  Hopkins 
University  Studies  in  Historical  and 
Political  Science.  Dr.  Channing,  whose 
name  is  already  familiar  to  historical 
students  in  the  United  States,  here  sets  himself  to 
reconcile  and  trace  to  a  common  origin  the  ' '  town  " 
and  "county"  forms  of  government  in  the  English 
colonies  of  North  America. 

Taking  as  his  types  the  two  colonies  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Virginia,  the  writer  deduces  the  divergent 
forms  which  their  respective  governments  assumed 
from  (i)  their  different  economic  conditions,  (2)  their 
traditions  of  local  government  in  the  mother  country, 
(3)  their  special  ecclesiastical  and  land  systems.  The 
first  of  these  influences  is  skilfully  brought  out,  and 
the  third  clearly  explained,  it  being  shown  that  while 
in  the  northern  colony  land  was  granted  to  "  bodies," 
in  the  southern  it  was  granted  to  "individuals."  But 
the  second  influence,  to  which  Dr.  Channing  attri- 
butes the  resemblance,  as  against  the  difference, 
between  the  respective  forms,  is  of  more  direct 
interest  to  English  readers. 

Starting  from  the  parish  as  the  "prototype"  ot 
both  the  "town"  and  "county"  developments.  Dr. 
Channing  endeavours  to  assign  to  "parish"  its  accepted 
meaning  in  1600.  He  treats  it  as  "a  division  of 
the  county,"  in  one  aspect  a  "town,"  in  another 
a  "parish,"  its  local  affairs  determined  in  "parish 
meeting  "  by  the  parishioners.  He  then  traces  from 
this  common  origin  the  Massachusetts  ' '  town  "  and 
the  Virginian  "parish"  and  "county."  He  brings 
out  the  importance  of  the  Virginian  "vestry,"  and 
lays  stress  on  its  character  as  a  close  corporation, 
thus  contrasting  with  the  "selectmen"  of  Massa- 
chusetts who  were  subjecc  to  popular  election.  The 
former  he  treats  as  the  result  of  usurpation.  The 
question  of  the  development  of  the  "selectmen" 
or  "committee  of  assistance,"  out  of  the  body  of 
parishioners,  and  of  their  further  development  into 
the  select  vestry,  is  admitted  to  be  of  some  difficulty, 
and  we  doubt  if  Dr.  Channing  has  heard  of  the  select 
vestry  at  Braintree,  in  Essex,  a  most  instructive 
instance  in  a  Puritan  district,  of  which  Morant  says 
that  it  had,  in  his  day  (1768),  "existed  immemo- 
rially  "  for  parish  business.  The  curious  instrument 
by  the  Bishop  of  London  (1612)  establishing,  if  not 
restoring  it,  as  a  close  corporation,  deserves  to  be 
carefully  studied. 

We  gather  from  Dr.  Channing's  scholarly  treatise 
that  the  early  emigrants  carried  over  with  them 
several  well-known  village  offices,  such  as  those  of 
the  tithingmen,  haywards,  fenceviewers,  constables, 
and,  in  Virginia,  it  would  seem,  of  the  landlookers. 
It  is  curious  to  trace  the  persistence  in  the  "New 
England  "  of  these  and  other  relics  of  old  England 
life. 


Catalogue  oj  Books  in  the  Library  of  the  British 
Museum  printed  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
and  of  Books  in  English  printed  abroad,  to  the  year 
1640.  (London,  Printed  by  Order  of  the  Trustees, 
1884.)     3  vols.  8vo.     In  double  columns. 

A  bibliographical  work,  emanating  from  a  learned 
institution,  which  should  enjoy  peculiar  facilities  for 
carrying  out  the  details  to  approximate  perfection,  is 
apt  to  kindle  the  most  agreeable  expectations,  and  to 
whet  the  appetite  of  the  antiquary. 

We  desire  to  speak  respectfully  of  a  book,  which 
deals  with  one  of  the  progressive  sciences,  and  for 
which,  in  sober  seriousness,  it  would  have  been 
the  rashest  optimism  to  predict  absolute  freedom 
from  error.  But  the  volumes  before  us  are  eminently 
and  painfully  disappointing.  If  the  Catalogue  had 
been  rendered  voluminous  by  the  unavoidable 
amplitude  of  its  contents,  no  one  would  have 
complained,  except  persons  with  weak  wrists ;  but 
it  has  been  rendered  so  by  the  most  irritating 
redundancy.  At  the  same  time  the  inconvenience  of  a 
hard-and-fast  chronological  line  is  proved  at  every  turn 
by  the  imperfect  or  even  fragmentary  representation 
of  authors  who  published  both  before  and  after  1640, 
or  of  whose  labours  repeated  editions  subsequent  to 
that  date  are  in  the  Library.  For  example.  Sir  John 
Suckling  has  only  the  Discontented  Colonel  under  his 
name,  a  drama  probably  printed  after  1640,  while  the 
Catalogue  omits,  or  the  Museum  does  not  possess, 
his  Aglaura,  1638.  The  motive  for  a  peremptory 
limit  in  point  of  time  seems  to  have  been  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  Civil  War  tracts  ;  but  in  capable  hands  we 
apprehend  that  the  entire  body  of  Eariy  English 
Literature  to  the  Restoration  might  have  fallen  within 
the  same  compass.  The  work  is  neither  one  thing  nor 
the  other  ;  too  copious  for  a  general  manual,  for  an  ex- 
haustive bibliography  it  is  very  far  from  sufficiently  so. 

The  method,  in  the  first  place,  follows  implicitly 
that  of  the  Instatiratio  Magna  of  Panizzi,  the  new 
Manuscript  Catalogue  of  the  Museum  Library,  as  to 
which  we  shall  not  here  express  any  opinion  ;  but  a 
plan  which  in  a  manuscript  unindexed  work  may  have 
a  certain  recommendation  and  excuse,  seems  to  have  in 
a  printed  work,  with  an  index,  no  recommendation  or 
excuse  whatever.  The  aim  at  a  scientific  arrangement 
is  manifest  throughout,  yet  a  publication  more  at  war 
with  science  has,  we  think,  never  fallen  in  our  way.  It 
is  not  merely  that  the  pages  are  occupied  by  the  most 
useless  and  annoying  repetitions,  but  a  collation  of 
two  or  three  headings  is  not  unfrequently  indispensable 
for  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  facts.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  is  pleased  to  perceive  that  the  press- 
mark is  furnished  in  each  instance,  and  that  the  Gren- 
ville  books  are  incorporated. 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  method,  the  fruit  of  which 
has  been  (not  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  in  any  sense) 
to  expand  one  volume  into  three.  But  we  very  much 
regret  to  have  to  say  that  the  execution  is  uniform  wuh 
the  method.  There  is  a  fairly  luxuriant  crop  of  mis- 
prints. Hardly  any  attempt  has  been  made  to 
bring  do\vn  the  text  to  the  latest  information  in  respect 
to  chronology  and  authorship  ;  and  whereas  many  an 
unique  article  goes  without  a  syllable  of  note,  a  lengthy 
explanation  is  often  ofi'ered  where  none  was  demanded. 
From  the  apparent  want  of  conversance  with  dates,  it 
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has  unhappily  resulted  that  items  present  themselves 
which  have  no  real  locus  standi,  when  from  that  or 
some  other  cause  others  are  overlooked.  Here  and 
there,  or  rather  hie  ei  ubique,  we  stumble  upon  the  odd- 
est misconceptions  and  on  fallacies  long  exploded. 
The  index  is  elaborate,  but  not  all  that  we  could  have 
desired. 


Sciettttfic  Papers  and  Addresses.  By  GEORGE  ROL- 
LESTON,  M.D.  Arranged  and  edited  by  Professor 
William  Turner,  with  a  biographical  sketch  by 
Edward  B.  Tylor.  (Oxford,  1884  :  Clarendon  Press.) 
8vo,  2  vols. 

It  would  be  superfluous  for  us  to  say  that  these  two 
volumes  are  of  the  utmost  value  to  prehistoric  archae- 
ologists. Professor  Rolleston  is  so  well  known  as  a 
great  authority  on  anatomy,  physiology,  and  zoology, 
and  as  an  archaeologist  who  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
studies  of  the  past  his  special  scientific  training  and 
learning,  that  our  readers  want  little  or  no  introduction 
to  a  book  which  probably  they  all  possess  already,  or 
intend  shortly  to  possess.  And  yet  it  were  ungracious, 
and  a  mere  shirking  of  our  duty,  if  we  did  not  bring 
before  their  notice  the  large  debt  of  gratitude  due  to 
the  Clarendon  Press  authorities,  for  publishing  in  a 
collected  form  reprints  of  addresses  and  papers  which 
students,  though  they  have  read  them  or  listened  to 
them  already,  will  gladly  read  again  and  again,  and 
will  still  more  gladly  be  delighted  to  possess,  without 
the  trouble  of  searching  through  various  volumes  of 
transactions  of  learned  societies.  To  another  class  of 
students,  those  who  may  be  following  on  after  Pro- 
fessor Rolleston,  these  papers  will  be  invaluable  ;  and 
prefaced  as  they  are  by  Dr.  Tylor's  interesting  and 
sympathetic  biography,  the  whole  career  of  Dr.  Rol- 
leston stands  out  as  a  model  to  which  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult indeed  to  approach  very  near.  Our  universities 
are  rapidly  beginning  to  realize  that  archaeology,  in 
its  widest  and  deepest  import,  is  a  subject  which 
must  rank  veiy  high  in  the  learning  of  the  future,  and 
much  as  we  feel  disposed  to  congratulate  the  country 
that  Dr.  Tylor  is  now  located  at  Oxford  as  one  of  the 
University  teachers,  we  are  even  more  tempted  to- 
wards feelings  of  congratulation  upon  the  fact  that  the 
University  press  should  have  stepped  aside  to  publish 
such  a  book  as  this.  It  is  hopeful,  indeed,  for  the 
future  of  archaeological  research. 

Of  the  papers  contained  in  this  volume,  a  large 
proportion  deal  with  prehistoric  physiology.  After 
the  antiquary  has  discovered  the  barrow,  has  set  about 
fixing  its  connection  with  the  people  who  are  known 
to  have  inhabited  in  early  times  the  part  of  the  country 
where  it  is  situated,  has  excavated  it  and  carefully 
planned  the  position,  size,  and  general  particulars  of 
the  various  objects  found — after,  in  fact,  he  has  laid 
aside  his  shovel  and  pickaxe,  pen  and  rule,  then  began 
the  work  of  Professor  Rolleston.  There  were  traces 
of  man  in  this  barrow — skull,  bones,  or  skeleton. 
There  were  traces,  too,  of  man's  animal  food, — bones 
of  sheep,  oxen,  or  fowl.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
were  no  bones  of  man  to  be  found,  but  there  were 
bones  of  prehistoric  animals,  who  roamed  the  land 
unseen  or  unaffected  by  man.  It  was  upon  all  of 
these  subjects  that  the  work  of  Professor  Rolleston  was 
directed,  and  oftentimes  this  portion  of  the  work  was 


by  far  the  most  important  and  conclusive.  Many  of 
his  reports  upon  excavations  are,  of  course,  not  in- 
cluded in  the  volume  before  us,  but  they  are  to  be 
found  appended  to  the  account  of  the  various  excava- 
tions, as,  for  instance,  that  on  the  bones  found  at 
Caesar's  camp,  Folkestone,  when  General  Pitt- Rivers 
settled  once  and  for  all  the  age  of  that  famous  earth- 
work. The  papers  included  in  the  volume  are  the 
more  general  studies  of  Professor  Rolleston  upon  the 
Celtic  cranium,  the  prehistoric  crania  from  British  Bar- 
rows, the  people  of  the  Long -barrow  period.  Occa- 
sionally, too,  Professor  Rolleston  steps  outside  British 
boundaries,  as,  for  instance,  in  his  extremely  valuable 
paper  on  the  craniology  of  the  Bushmen. 

In  the  second  volume,  the  section  on  Zoology 
contains,  inter  alia,  papers  on  the  domestic  cat,  the 
cat  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  the  domestic  pig  of  pre- 
historic times  in  Britain, 

There  are  also  six  very  important  studies  on  archae- 
ological subjects — researches  and  excavations  carried 
on  in  an  ancient  cemetery  at  Frilford  ;  remarks  on 
the  northern  limit  of  Anglo-Saxon  cremation  in  Eng- 
land, on  the  three  periods  known  as  the  iron,  bronze, 
and  stone  ages ;  on  the  structure  of  round  and  long 
barrows  ;  on  the  character  and  influence  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  conquest  of  England,  and  jade  tools  in  Switzer- 
land. All  these  papers  are  worth  special  study — they 
are  short,  but  pre-eminently  suggestive.  Nowhere, 
in  point  of  fact,  do  we  remember  so  practical  a  paper 
upon  the  Anglo-Saxon  conquest  of  England  as  the  one 
mentioned  above.  It  is  the  key-note  to  a  host  of 
historical  researches  which  must  remain  argumenta- 
tive, even  if  not  hypothetical,  when  considered  without 
the  aid  of  the  buried  treasures  examined  by  Professor 
Rolleston  with  such  distinctive  purpose.  We  cannot 
say  more  about  the  contents  of  these  valuable  volumes, 
but  it  is  right  to  notice  that  the  fine  portrait  worthily 
accompanies  Dr.  Tylor's  noble-minded  memoir,  which 
gives  so  many  traits  of  the  boy-life  and  man-life  that 
make  the  recollection  of  Dr,  Rolleston  dear  to  all  who 
knew  him. 


A  Delineation  of  the  Courtney  Mantelpiece  in  the 
Episcopal  Palace  at  Exeter,  by  RoscOE  GiBBS. 
With  a  biographical  notice  of  the  Right  Reverend 
Peter  Courtenay,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  1478,  to  which 
is  added  a  description  of  the  Courtenay  mantelpiece 
compiled  by  Maria  Halliday,  (Private  circu- 
lation,)   Torquay,  1884,    4to,  pp.  i,  34. 

All  parties  have  done  their  work  well  in  this  very 
handsome  volume,  and  not  the  least,  we  must  in  fair- 
ness say,  is  the  local  printer,  who  has  produced  a 
specimen  of  typography  creditable  indeed,  Mr, 
Gibbs  has  given  seventeen  beautiful  drawings  of  the 
episcopal  palace  and  the  several  details  connected 
with  this  mantelpiece,  besides  the  folio  drawing  of 
the  mantelpiece  itself.  It  is  well  worthy  of  such 
distinction  ;  being  a  beautiful  piece  of  mediaeval  art,  of 
most  elaborate  workmanship.  It  was  erected  by  Dr. 
Peter  Courtenay,  Mrs.  Haliday  gives  a  very  sympa- 
thetic biographical  notice  of  the  Bishop,  and  altogether 
the  book  has  that  rare  quality  of  taking  its  reader  for  the 
time  into  close  contact  with  the  age  to  which  it  relates. 
The  heraldic  features  of  the  mantelpiece  are  not  the  least 
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interesting  part  about  it  from  a  purely  antiquarian 
point  of  view ;  but  the  details  and  the  whole 
design  are  such  as  to  move  our  admiration  for  the 
men  of  old,  and  our  despair  at  getting  anything  again 
approaching  to  the  standard.  For  a  description  of 
the  work  in  all  its  beautiful  detail  we  cannot  find 
space  at  present,  although  our  readers  would  doubtless 
be  glad  enough  to  possess  some  quotations  on  the 
subject. 

Bible  Folklore,  a  Study  in  Comparative  Mythology. 

By  the  Author  of  Rabbi  Jeshua,     (London,  1884  : 

Kegan  Paul.)     8vo,  pp.  vii,  355. 

Bible  MytJis  would  have  been  the  more  correct 
title  of  this  book,  because  there  is  not  much  of  folk- 
lore, properly  speaking,  in  it.  That  the  Bible  con- 
tains in  its  historical  books  much  archaic  custom, 
legend,  and  tradition  there  is  no  room  for  doubt,  but 
we  venture  to  question  whether  everything  legendary 
is  also  mythical.  The  author  has  got  something  of 
value  to  say  and  suggest,  but  he  spoils  it  by  the 
wholesale  manner  in  which  he  deals  with  subjects 
which,  having  some  accidental  quality  bearing  upon 
myths,  are  thenceforth  themselves  turned  into  myths. 
To  the  school  of  Sir  George  Cox  and  the  comparative 
mythologists,  however,  this  book  will  doubtless  be 
most  acceptable  ;  because  it  has  the  merit  of  being 
very  thoroughgoing.  It  possesses  the  merit  of  giving 
full  reference  to  all  the  quotations  needed  to  deal  with 
the  problems  it  sets  itself  to  work  out.  The  author 
justly  claims  that  the  comparative  method  should  be 
applied  to  the  Bible  as  to  other  great  religious  books, 
and  he  thereby  shows  the  relationship  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  to  the  Hindu  and  other  writings. 

The  East  Anglian  ;  or.  Notes  and  Queries  on  Subjects 
connected  with  the  Counties  of  Suffolk,  Cambridge, 
Essex,  and  Norfolk.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  H. 
Evelyn  White.  Part  I.  (Ipswich,  1815  :  Pawsey 
&  Hayes.)    8vo. 

The  first  part  of  the  new  series  of  this  useful 
periodical  is  accompanied  by  ^facsimile  of  Speed's 
map  of  ancient  Ipswich,  a  feature  for  which  we 
cannot  but  express  our  cordial  satisfaction.  We  have 
always  persistently  advocated  the  usefulness  and  value 
of  these  local  publications,  and  we  are  glad  to  welcome 
this  attempt  to  bring  again  into  life  the  East  Anglian 
Notes  and  Qxuries,  which  was  stopped  about  twenty 
years  ago.  It  contains  articles  on  Norfolk  Bondsmen 
in  blow! ;  certificates  of  Suffolk  Church  goods  6 
Edw.  VI.  ;  ancient  crosses  of  East  Anglia  ;  Roman 
remains  discovered  at  Felixstowe  ;  old  Norfolk 
worthies  of  a  century  ago ;  inscription  in  Hunstanton 
Churchyard;  Letter  from  Nathaniel  Bacon  to  the 
Bailiffs  of  Ipswich  ;  Jay  family  ;  King  Edmund  ; 
Hales'  family ;  Rev.  Mr.  Horn  of  Norwich  ;  Prince 
of  Wales'  feathers  in  churches ;  Framsden,  Suffolk. 
The  editor  appeals  for  assistance  in  the  new  series, 
and  he  deserves  it. 


of  this  interesting  little  pamphlet  on  a  subject  which 
has  far  more  than  local  interest.  We  hope  Mr, 
Godfrey  will  continue  his  investigations. 


Ottr  Parish  Books  and  what  they  tell  us :  Holy  Cross, 
IVestgate,  Canterbury.  By  J.  MEADOWS  Cow- 
PER.  Vol.  I.  (Canterbury,  1884 :  Cross  & 
Jackman. )    8vo,  pp.  iii,  1 50. 

It  is  well  known  that  our  parish  books  in  early  days 
tell  us  all  about  the  social  life  of  the  people.  The 
parish  was  then  the  local  institution  which,  deriving 
its  powers  from  ancient  rights  and  unwritten  laws, 
took  upon  itself  duties  and  responsibilities  which  are 
now  left  to  the  individual  family,  or  are  else  neglected. 
Mr.  Cowper's  little  volume  is  just  as  instructive  as 
others  of  the  same  class,  and  we  can  pick  out  some 
items  of  expense  which  take  us  back  to  times  which, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  we  still  call  the  good  old  times.  All 
sorts  of  expenses  are  here  recorded,  not  the  least  inter- 
esting being  those  relating  to  the  funerals  of  the 
parishioners.  Is  Mr.  Cowper  right,  however,  in  styling 
the  law  that  compelled  corpses  to  be  buried  in  woollen 
' '  a  tax  in  disguise"  ?  The  practice  was  certainly  more 
wholesome  than  that  now  adopted.  Mr.  Cowper 
does  not  give  many  notes,  which  is  to  be  regretted  in 
some  sense ;  but  the  records  are  made  to  speak  for 
themselves,  and  this  is  a  great  gain  to  the  student. 
We  would,  however,  recommend  to  him  as  a  patemt 
for  his  future  volume  Mr.  Peacock's  editions  of  Church- 
wardens' Accounts  published  in  Archceologia.  Mr. 
Cowper's  two  notes  on  "  Crocker  Lane  "  and  "  Fether- 
bedd  dryver  "  are  specimens  of  what  we  should  like 
to  see  much  extended.  We  hope  in  his  second  volume 
he  will  give  a  good  index  of  subjects  and  names — the 
study  of  the  latter  being  particularly  assisted  by  such 
useful  little  books  as  the  one  before  us. 
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The  Market-Crosses  of  Nottingham.     By  JOHN   E 
Godfrey.     (Nottingham,  1^4 :  J.  Perry.)    8vo, 
pp.  II  (illustrated). 
One  of  the  good  results  of  the  publication  of  the 

"  Borough  Records  of  Nottingham  "  is  the  production 


METROPOLITAN. 

Society  of  Antiquaries.  —  Dec.  nth. — Mr. 
Freshfield  in  the  chair. — Mr.  Everard  Green  con- 
tributed a  paper  on  the  words  "  O  Sapientia,"  which 
occur  in  the  Calendar  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
against  December  i6th.  This  is  one  of  the  Anti- 
phonae  Majores,  all  of  which  commence  with  "O," 
which  were  introduced  into  the  Service  of  the  Church 
before  804  a.d. 

Royal  Society  of  Literature. — Dec.  17th. — 
Mr.  Joseph  Haynes  in  the  chair.— Mr.  R.  N.  Cust 
gave  an  account  of  a  trip  to  the  regions  of  the  Mid- 
night Sun,  at  the  North  Cape,  Norway,  which  he 
had  accomplished  in  June  last,  the  only  period  of  the 
year  when  it  is  feasible. 

Royal  Historical  Society. —  Dec.  i8th.  — Mr. 
Shenton  in  the  chair.— Mr.  R.  Walker  read  a  paper 
on  "  Fiji :  Its  Peoples,  Traditions,  and  Customs." 
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New  Shakspere.— Dec.  12th. — The  Rev.  W.  A. 
Harrison  in  the  chair. — Miss  Leigh-Noel's  third  and 
last  division  of  her  paper  "  On  Shakspere's  Garden  of 
Girls  "  was,  in  the  absence  of  the  writer,  read  by  Mr. 
S.  L.  Lee. — Mr.  F.  J.  Furnivall  read  some  notes,  by 
Mr.  W.  G.  Stone,  "  On  the  Textual  Difficulties  in 
Measure  for  Measure"  as  treated  in  the  editing  of 
the  "old-spelling"  Shakspere. 

Royal  Asiatic  Society. — Dec.  iSth.— Sir  W. 
Muir,  President,  in  the  chair. — Mr.  R.  N.  Gust,  hon. 
secretary,  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Languages  of  the 
Russian  Province  of  the  Caucasus,"  illustrating  his 
remarks  by  a  reference  to  a  large  map  of  that  region. 

Royal  Archaeological  Institute. — Dec.  4th. — 
Mr.  Bain  in  the  chair. — The  Rev.  Joseph  Hirst 
communicated  an  account  of  the  efforts  now  being 
made  to  clear  the  huge  accumulation  of  debris  from 
the  summit  of  the  Acropolis.  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John 
Hope  read  a  paper  on  the  Augustinian  Priory  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  at  Repton,  Derbyshire. 

Numismatic. — Dec.  1 8th.— Dr.  J.  Evans  in  the 
chair. — Mr.  Roach  Smith  erchibited  two  gold  coins  of 
AUectus,  one  of  which  had  for  reverse  type  a  lion, 
probably  a  copy  of  a  similar  coin  in  silver  of 
Gallienus. — Mr.  Fowkes  exhibited  a  Bahama  halt- 
penny  dated  1807. — Mr.  T.  W.  Greene  communicated 
a  paper  on  Renaissance  medals  in  relation  to  antique 
gems  and  coins. — Mr.  W.  Wroth  communicated  a 
paper  on  the  Santorin  find  of  1821,  with  which  he 
connected  several  unclassed  coins  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Anthropological  Institute.  —  Dec.  9th. —  Pro- 
fessor Flower,  President,  in  the  chair. — Sir  John 
Lubbock  read  a  paper  on  "  Marriage  Customs  and 
Relationships  among  the  Australian  Aborigines." 
Many  tribes  are  divided  into  families  or  gentes,  and 
no  man  may  marry  a  woman  of  his  own  gens.  These 
divisions  often  extend  through  many  tribes  and  over 
hundreds  of  miles.  But  while  these  restrictions  are 
imposed  on  marriage,  on  the  other  hand,  in  one 
sense,  every  man  is  considered  as  a  husband  of  every 
woman  belonging  to  the  gens  with  which  he  is 
permitted  to  marry  ;  so  that,  as  Messrs.  Fison  and 
Howitt  forcibly  put  it,  he  may  have  i,ooo  miles  of 
wives.  "  Communal  marriage"  (as  he  had  proposed 
to  call  it)  was  no  doubt  aboriginal,  and  founded  on 
natural  instincts.  But  how  did  the  institution  of  "  in- 
dividual marriage"  arise?  "Individual  marriage" 
cannot  be  derived  from  "  communal  marriage," 
because,  however  much  the  gentes  may  be  subdivided, 
the  wdves  must  remain  in  common  with  the  gens.  Sir 
John  Lubbock  had  suggested  that  while,  in  such  a 
state  of  things,  no  man  could  appropriate  a  woman 
belonging  to  his  own  tribe  exclusively  to  himself, 
still,  if  he  captured  one  belonging  to  another  tribe, 
he  thereby  acquired  an  individual  and  peculiar  right 
to  her,  and  she  became  his  exclusively,  no  one  else 
having  any  claim  to,  or  property  in,  her.  He  con- 
sidered that  this  explained  the  prevalence  of  the  form 
ot  capture  in  marriage,  which  was  first  pointed  out  by 
the  late  Mr.  McLennan,  but  which  Mr.  McLennan 
attributed  to  the  prevalence  of  exogamy,  or  the 
custom  ot  marrying  outside  the  tribe  ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  Sir  John  Lubbock  maintained  that  indi- 
vidual marriage  was  founded  on  capture,  because  this 
could  alone  give  a  man  an  exclusive  right.     This  view 


has  recently  been  contested  by  Messrs.  Fison  and 
Howitt,  but  Sir  John  replied  in  detail  to  their  argu- 
ments, and  supported  his  suggestion  by  strong 
evidence,  some  even  taken  from  their  own  work. — 
The  Director  (Mr.  Rudler)  read  a  paper  on  "  The 
Jeraeil  ;  or.  Initiation  Ceremonies  of  the  Kumai 
Tribe,"  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Howitt,  in  which  the  author 
gave  a  detailed  account  of  a  Jeraeil,  at  which  he 
himself  was  present,  and  drew  attention  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  differs  from,  or  has  resemblance  to,  ' '  The 
Kuringal  of  the  Murring." 

Philological  Society. — •  December  19th. — Pro- 
fessor vSkeat,  President,  in  the  chair. — Mr.  James 
Lecky  read  a  paper  on  the  phonetic  theory  of  verse. 
He  considered  that  to  analyse  English  verse  on  a 
phonetic  basis  necessitated  a  departure  from  the  con- 
ventional prosody  at  several  points.  The  current 
orthography  must  for  this  purpose  be  replaced  by  a 
phonetic  notation,  providing  signs  for  all  the  significant 
sounds,  as  well  as  for  at  least  three  degrees  of  stress 
and  five  of  length. 

Geologists'  Association. — ^January  2nd. — Dr. 
Henry  Hicks,  the  President,  read  a  paper  "  On  some 
Recent  Views  concerning  the  Geology  of  the  North- 
west Highlands. "  He  stated  that  as  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Association  contained  several  papers  dealing 
with  the  controversy  concerning  the  rocks  of  the 
North-west  Highlands  of  Scotland,  he  thought  it 
advisable  to  call  the  attention  of  the  members  to 
views  contained  in  an  important  article  published  in 
Nature,  November  13th,  by  the  Director-General  of 
the  Geological  Survey ;  and  in  a  "  Report  on  the 
Geology  of  the  North-west  of  Sutherland,"  by  Messrs. 
Peach  and  Home,  in  the  same  number,  which  cannot 
fail  either  to  change  entirely  the  future  character  of 
the  controversy,  or  bring  it  rapidly  to  a  satisfactory 


PROVINCIAL. 

Manchester  Geological  Society. — Dec.  3rd. — 
Mr.  Jos.  Dickinson  in  the  chair.  Professor  Boyd 
Dawkins  read  a  paper  on  some  deposits  of  apatite 
near  Ottawa,  Canada,  and  Mr.  C.  E.  de  Ranee  con- 
tributed notes  on  the  occurrence  of  brine  springs 
in  coal  measures. 

York  Architectural  Association. — Dec.  i8th. — 
Mr.  John  Perry  read  a  paper  of  some  considerable 
length  and  detail  on  the  applicability  of  classic  archi- 
tecture to  modern  structures. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland. — Dec.  2nd. 
— The  annual  general  meeting,  Dr.  Arthur  Mitchell, 
Vice-President,  in  the  chair. — The  office-bearers  for  the 
ensuing  year  were  elected.  The  annual  report  showed 
that  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  Museum  for  the 
past  year  had  been  94,396 ;  that  the  number  of 
articles  presented  had  been  4,181,  and  the  number 
added  by  purchase  5,277.  The  new  volume  of  the 
Proceedings,  it  was  announced,  would  be  ready  for 
issue  at  the  usual  time  in  January. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Dec. 
2nd. — The  President,  Mr.  G.  Washington  Browne,  in 
the  chair. — Mr.  James  Anderson  read  a  paper  entitled 
"  Roofing  Slates  and  Slating."  Mr.  Anderson  said 
that  the  Scotch  style  was  to  use  thick  slates  of  various 
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sizes,  arranged  before  commencing,  and  fixed  to  sark- 
ing-boards.  The  largest  slates  were  put  on  at  the 
eaves,  and  they  diminished  in  size  to  the  ridge.  The 
tile-stones  or  grey  slates  of  Forfar  and  Caithness  were 
those  with  which  a  large  portion  of  Old  Edinburgh 
had  been  slated.  They  were  hung  on  laths  with  pins 
of  oak,  pine,  and  other  woods,  as  well  as  with  the 
bones  of  small  animals. 

Essex  Geologists'  Association. — Dec.  19th. — 
Mr.  Raphael  Meldola  gave  a  preliminary  account  of 
his  investigation  of  the  Essex  Earthquake,  on  the 
22nd  of  April,  1884,  with  special  reference  to  the 
geology  of  the  question. 

Bath  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Field 
Club. — Dec.  loth. — Colonel  Cockell  in  the  chair. — 
The  first  communication  was  given  by  the  President,  on 
a  "  Second  Capture  of  Acanthocinus  aedilis  in  Bath." 
This  rare  specimen  of  the  Longicom.  taken  in  Bath 
on  the  29th  October  last,  is  rather  larger  than  the  one 
taken  last  year,  and  was  found  in  a  timber-yard  in  the 
Bristol  Road,  and  supposed  to  have  been  imported  in 
the  timber,  which  was  from  America,  in  the  larva 
state.  —  Mr.  Williams  then  gave  a  paper,  on  the 
"  History  of  the  British  Owls." 

Cambridge  Philological  Society. — Nov.  27th. — 
Prof.  Skeat,  President,  in  the  chair. — Dr.  Fennell 
offered  some  observations  on  the  "Stanford"  Diction- 
ary. 

Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society, — Dec.  ist. — 
The  Rev.  H.  R.  Luard,  D.D.  (Vice-President)  in  the 
chair. — Baron  A.  von  Hiigel  and  Professor  Hughes 
described  the  contents  of  a  Roman  rubbish-hole,  which 
formed  one  of  a  number  of  similar  pits  occurring  just 
outside  the  camp  at  Great  Chester  ford.  Among  the 
animal  remains  found  were  bones  of  a  small  homed 
ox,  apparently  of  a  domestic  breed,  derived  from  Sos 
longtfrons,  but  generally  larger  than  the  specimens 
found  in  the  fens  ;  of  the  sheep,  pig,  fox,  and  cat 
also  remains  were  found.  This  was  the  second  time 
that  the  bones  of  what  appears  to  be  the  common  cat 
have  been  found  among  Roman  remains  at  Chester- 
ford.  The  partridge,  oyster,  mussel,  whelk,  and 
two  species  of  snail  were  also  represented.  Of  other 
objects  they  drew  special  attention  to  the  bone  needles, 
bricks,  and  flanged,  grooved,  and  perforated  tiles, 
nails  and  other  pieces  of  iron— some  of  which  might 
have  been  in  the  wood  used  for  firing,  but  some  of 
which  probably  belonged  to  the  buildings  above 
noticed.  About  two-thirds  down  a  large  piece  of 
squared  timber  was  found,  six  feet  in  length  and  one 
foot  across,  with  marks  of  rust  and  nails  in  it.  Of 
pottery  several  nearly  perfect  and  very  beautifully 
ornamented  vessels  were  found,  especially  near  the 
bottom.  There  were  several  flat  dishes  of  a  coarser 
ware,  and  fragments  of  ordinary  urns  occurred  in 
abundance.  There  were  some  pieces  of  Samian  ware 
— one  with  the  potter's  mark,  Conatius  F..  and  another 
with  the  two  final  letters  of  the  name  and  OF.  There 
was  also  a  third  brass  of  Claudius  II.  picked  up  below 
the  pit — but  its  position  in  the  earth  was  not  seen. 
The  author  described  three  sepulchral  mounds  near 
Crosby  Ravensworth,  in  Westmoreland.  The  first, 
which  was  in  a  wood  near  Harbourwain,  had  been 
raised  over  a  contiguous  group  of  graves  formed  by 
arranging  large  irregular  stones,  chiefly  derived  from 
the  dnft  and  surface  blocks,  in  such  \  manner  as  to 


form  a  double  series  of  chambers,  some  of  which 
appeared  to  have  been  covered  by  slabs.  In  these 
graves  he  had  found  only  charred  wood.  The  next 
mound  described  was  situated  on  the  unenclosed  moor 
between  Crosby  Ravensworth  and  Shap  Wells.  In 
general  plan  it  was  the  same  as  the  last.  A  fine  clay, 
evidently  carried  there,  occurred  in  some  of  the  graves. 
In  this  tumulus  the  skeleton  of  a  man  of  very  large 
stature  was  found,  and  fragments  of  a  sepulchral  urn 
of  the  type  known  as  British.  It  was  about  eight 
inches  in  height  with  a  shoulder,  and  was  covered 
with  alternate  bands  of  indented  horizontal  lines  and 
oblique  markings.  There  was  also  a  small  fragment 
of  a  neolithic  felstone  implement.  The  third  cairn 
was  one  of  small  size  lying  south  of  the  road  over 
Bank  Moor,  between  Orton  and  Appleby.  In  this 
he  had  found  the  remains  of  four  individuals.  The 
mode  of  interment  seemed  to  be  as  follows.  The 
surface  soil  and  loose  blocks  of  limestone  were  re- 
moved, a  small  grave  some  3  by  i^  feet  was  thus 
formed,  which  was  irregularly  lined  wath  small  flat 
stones.  There  was  often  a  larger  flat  stone  under 
the  head.  The  body  was  placed  on  its  side  ^vith  the 
legs  and  arms  doubled  up.  Stones  were  placed  across 
those  that  formed  the  sides,  but  apparently  with  no 
great  care.  The  graves  were  not  contiguous  as  in  the 
other  two  cairns.  The  skeletons  were  small,  and 
probably  indicated  a  stature  of  under  five  feet.  There 
was  no  trace  of  fire  nor  any  fragment  of  urn  found. 
In  the  S.W.  part  of  the  cairn,  at  some  distance  from 
the  skeletons,  was  a  beautifully  finished  gold-plated 
bronze  buckle,  on  the  flat  plate  of  which  was  what 
looked  like  a  heraldic  device — a  lion  passant  regard- 
ant on  a  punctured  field  in  a  plain  border.  Below 
this  were  a  few  pieces  of  the  bones  of  some  large 
animal,  probably  a  horse.  Professor  Hughes  exhibited 
some  mediaeval  objects  found  in  digging  the  foundations 
of  the  new  post  office.  Also,  from  the  same  locality, 
a  curious  figure  in  coarse  ware  of  a  man  whose  face 
was  deeply  sunk  in  a  hood,  which  was  covered  with 
circular  markings,  giving  the  whole  somewhat  the 
character  of  chain  armour.  Also  from  the  same 
locality  a  small  late  mediaeval  glass  bottle.  He  ex- 
hibited six  metal  mortars  also,  some  ornamented  and 
some  with  almost  obliterated  marks  like  lettering. 
These  were  of  a  type  still  in  use,  but  were  themselves, 
he  thought,  of  considerable  antiquity.  Also  a  pilgrim's 
bottle  with  a  rich  impressed  ornamentation. — Dr. 
Bryan  Walker  commented  on  the  ancient  camps  in 
Wiltshire  and  the  adjoining  counties. 

GlasgoviT  Archaeological  Society. — Oct.  i8th. — 
Mr.  J.  Wyllie  Guild  in  the  chair. — Mr.  J.  Dal- 
rymple  Duncan  referred  to  the  death  of  Mr.  James 
Napier,  an  old  member  of  the  Society.  During  a 
long  period  Mr.  Napier  served  on  the  Council 
of  the  Society,  in  whose  work  he  took  a  warm 
interest. —On  behalf  of  the  claims  of  the  Folk- 
lore Society,  Mr.  William  George  Black  then  made 
some  remarks.  —  Professor  Ferguson  gave  "  An 
account  of  a  copy  of  the  Speculum  Majus  of  Vincent 
de  Beauvais,  1473."  The  book,  which  was  the 
largest  published  in  the  fifteenth  century,  went 
through  several  editions  at  that  time,  and  was  a 
popular  encyclopaedia  of  knowledge.  It  was  a 
valuable  work  from  its  contents,  because  it  gave 
extracts  from  books  and  manuscripts  which  had  dis- 
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appeared.  The  only  copies  in  this  country,  besides 
his  own,  so  far  as  he  knew,  were  those  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  and  British  Museum.  One  fact  of 
some  interest  in  connection  with  the  book  was  that 
it  was  probably  the  first  printed  at  Strasburg  with 
cast  type.  In  Bibliographical  Notes  on  Histories  and 
Books  of  Secrets,  Part  iii.,  he  referred  to  editions  of 
books  he  had  already  mentioned,  some  of  them  being 
great  rarities. — On  the  battle  of  Langsidie  a  long  and 
learned  paper  was  read  by  Mr,  A.  M.  Scott,  who 
gave  numerous  details  of  a  historical  and  topo- 
graphical character. 

Essex  Archaeological  Society. —  December. — 
The  members  of  this  society  met  at  Chelmsford. 
St.  Mary's  parish  church  was  visited  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Mr.  Frederic  Chancellor,  and  in  the  evening 
a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Museum,  when,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  exhibits,  a  loan  collection  was  on  view, 
including  rubbings  from  Essex  brasses  lent  by  Mr. 
E.  Corder. — The  members  afterwards  proceeded  to 
the  Shire  Hall,  where  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  F. 
Chancellor  on  "Old  Chelmsford,"  who  described  a 
Roman  dwelling  discovered  by  himself  in  Moulsham 
in  1849,  the  first  trace  of  the  Roman  occupation  in 
the  town,  and  remarked  that  other  Roman  remains 
had  since  been  found. — Mr.  H.  W.  King,  honorary 
secretary  of  the  society,  read  a  paper  on  "The 
Ancient  Guilds,  Chantries,  and  Obits  of  Chelmsford  ; " 
and  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Gibbons  read  a  paper  on  "Or- 
ganic Remains  found  at  Chigwell." 
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A  Law  Suit  about  a  Celebrated  Engraving. — 
Thursday,  July  2nd,  1801.  In  the  King's  Bench. 
Delatre  v.  Copley. — This  was  an  action  brought  by 
the  plaintiff,  an  engraver,  against  the  defendant, 
a  painter,  to  recover  the  sum  of  £(>i)0,  being 
the  remainder  of  the  sum  of  ;i^8oo  which  the 
defendant  undertook  to  pay  to  the  plaintiff  for 
engraving,  upon  a  smaller  or  contracted  scale,  the 
resemblance  of  the  picture  of  the  * '  death  of  Lord 
Chatham,"  which  the  plaintiflf  was  to  do  from  a 
larger  engraving,  executed  by  Bartolozzi,  from  a 
drawing  of  Cipriani,  etc.  The  plaintiff  had  executed 
this  piece  of  engraving,  which  took  him  three 
years  and  upwards  to  perform  ;  and  Bartolozzi  had 
2,000  guineas  for  that  of  which  his  was  to  be  the  copy. 
It  appeared,  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Bartolozzi,  that 
this  piece  of  engraving  was  very  well  executed, 
considering  it  was  a  copy  three  times  removed  from 
the  original,  that  is,  a  copy  of  a  copy,  etc.,  and 
that  it  was  upon  a  reduced  scale,  which  made  it  the 
more  difficult  to  preserve  the  likenesses  of  all  the 
figures  in  the  group  of  the  piece,  which  are  fifty-two 
in  number ;  that  the  plaintiff  was  a  man  of  very 
considerable  skill  in  his  profession ;  and,  as  a  proof 
that  such  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bartolozzi,  he 
himself  employed  him  in  the  engraving  a  part  of 
the  other  work,  for  which  he  gave  him  700  guineas, 


etc.  ;  that  the  piece  of  engraving  in  question  was 
certainly  the  best  performance  of  the  plaintiffs  graver, 
and  such  as  ought  to  have  satisfied  Mr.  Copley  ;  but 
who,  Mr.  Bartolozzi  thought,  was  never  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  performance  of  any  engraver  who  had  to 
engrave  for  him  in  imitation  of  any  of  his  pictures, 
and  therefore  he  was  dissatisfied  with  this  perform- 
ance, etc.  :  copies  of  it  were  produced,  as  well  as 
of  Bartolozzi 's.  Mr.  Erskine,  in  cross-examining  the 
witness,  desired  him  to  compare  minutely  the  two 
prints  together.  "Do  you  see.  Sir,"  said  he,  "in 
your  own,  the  youngest  son  of  Lord  Chatham,  in  a 
naval  uniform,  bending  forward,  with  a  tear  in  his 
eye,  and  a  countenance  displaying  the  agony  of  an 
affectionate  son,  on  beholding  a  djdng  father?  and 
do  you  not  see  in  the  other  an  assassin,  with  a  scar 
upon  his  cheek,  exulting  over  the  body  of  an  old 
man  whom  he  has  murdered  ?  In  the  one, 
you  observe  the  late  minister,  a  thin,  fair-com- 
plexioned,  genteel-looking  man ;  in  the  other,  a  fat, 
round-faced,  grim-visaged  negro.  In  the  one,  the 
Archbishop  of  York  appears  in  his  true  colours,  as  a 
dignified  and  venerable  prelate  ;  in  the  other,  his  place 
is  usurped  by  the  drunken  parson  in  Hogarth  s 
Harlot  s  Progress.  In  the  one,  the  Earl  of  Chatham 
is  supported  by  his  son-in-law,  Lord  Stanhope,  a 
figure  tall,  slender,  and  elegant ;  and  does  not  the 
other  offer  to  view  a  short  sturdy  porter  of  a  bagnio 
lugging  home  an  old  debauchee  who  had  got  mortal 
drunk?"  Mr.  Bartolozzi  allowed  that  some  of  the 
portraits  were  not  exactly  like,  but  maintained  that 
the  piece  was  well  executed  upon  the  whole.  Thirteen 
other  witnesses  were  called  on  the  part  of  the  plain- 
tiff, consisting  of  engravers,  painters,  and  printsellers. 
Mr.  Thomas  Ryder,  Mr.  Byrne,  Mr.  Bromley,  Mr. 
Dickens,  Mr.  Landseer,  Mr.  Neigle,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr. 
Amaud,  Mr.  Tomkins,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Cole,  Mr. 
Moltino,  and  Mr.  Baker.  The  amount  of  the  evidence 
of  all  these  witnesses  was,  that  the  print  of  the  plain- 
tiff's was  a  very  good  copy  from  Mr.  Bartolozzi's 
print,  and  that  ;^8oo  was  not  too  large  a  sum  for  it. 
Mr.  Erskine,  after  stating  the  law  on  the  subject,  and 
observing  on  the  evidence  for  the  plaintiff,  called  also 
fourteen  witnesses,  who  were  engravers  or  painters. 
Sir  Wm.  Beechy,  Mr.  Conway,  Mr.  Copley,  junior, 
Mr.  President  West,  Mr.  Hopner,  Sir  Francis  Bour- 
geois, Mr.  HoUoway,  Mr.  Josiah  Boydell,  Mr. 
Duncan,  Mr.  Fitler,  Mr.  Collier,  and  Mr.  Opie.  The 
substance  of  their  evidence  was,  that  this  being  an 
historical  composition  on  a  modem  subject,  all  the 
figures  that  were  introduced  (and  there  were  near 
sixty  of  them)  were  portraits.  The  great  circum- 
stance that  recommended  the  original  picture  was  the 
likenesses  of  the  figures  introduced.  In  proportion 
as  the  likenesses  were  strong,  the  public  at  large 
admired  it ;  and  in  proportion  as  it  was  deficient 
in  that,  they  condemned  it.  When  such  a  composi- 
tion went  abroad,  foreigners  not  being  so  much 
interested  in  the  likenesses  of  the  figures  introduced, 
attended  chiefly  to  the  executive  power  and  composi- 
tion of  the  artist.  The  witnesses  said  the  print  of 
the  plaintiff  was  extremely  deficient  in  the  likenesses 
of  the  figures  ;  and,  from  the  taste  and  abilities  with 
which  other  parts  of  the  print  were  executed,  it  was 
supposed  that  this  defect  proceeded  more  from  want 
of  attention  than  of  skill  in  the  plaintiff;  that  Mr. 
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Copley  could  not  take  and  publish  the  print  con- 
sistently with  a  due  attention  to  his  own  character 
and  reputation  ;  that  it  was  the  duty  of  an  engraver, 
who  engaged  to  copy  a  print,  to  copy  correctly  and 
accurately  the  likenesses  ;  and,  from  the  defect  of  this 
print  in  that  respect,  it  could  be  of  no  service  to  the 
defendant. — The  jury,  after  withdrawing  for  about 
ten  minutes,  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  damages 

Winchester  Cathedral  Library. — The  library 
is  in  good  condition.  It  chiefly  consists  of  books 
left  by  Bishop  Morley,  with  books  added,  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  Bishop 
Morley  made  it  a  condition  that  his  books  should 
not  be  taken  out  of  the  library  ;  the  other  books  are 
taken  out  occasionally  by  other  persons  than  members 
(rf  the  Cathedral  body,  under  certain  rules.  See 
Cathedral  Commission  Report  on  Winchester  Cathe- 
dral, 1884  (C— 4235). 

Rochester  Civic  Mace. — In  Thorpe's  Registrum 
Roffense  is  a  copy  of  "an  agreement  between  the 
Bishop  and  Convent  of  Rochester  and  the  Mayor  and 
Citizens  of  the  same  concerning  the  privileges  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  and  of  the  aforesaid  city,"  made  in 
the  year  1447,  during  the  episcopacy  of  Bishop  John 
Lowe.  One  clause  of  the  agreement,  which  is  in 
Latin,  reads  thus — The  same  bishop  for  himself  and 
his  successors,  with  the  consent  of  the  prior  and 
chapter  also  grants  that  John,  who  is  now  mayor 
(ballivus),  and  likewise  all  his  successors,  mayors  of 
Rochester,  may  cause  to  be  carried  before  themselves 
their  club  or  clubs  (clavas)  called  their  maces  not 
only  to  and  into  the  parish  church,  but  likewise  in 
the  cathedral  church  and  churchyard,  particularly  on 
festival  days  and  at  solemn  processions  and  sermons, 
and  at  receiving  and  installing  of  bishops  and  also  on 
other  similar  occasions. — (C.  Bukard.) 
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Mr.  H.  C.  Coote,  F.S.A.,  the  well-known  historian 
and  antiquary,  died  on  the  4th  January.  We  hope  to 
say  something  about  his  works  in  a  special  obituary 
notice  next  month.  His  loss  will  be  greatly  felt  by  a 
very  wide  circle  of  friends. 

A  remarkable  story  comes  from  Easter  Island. 
Mr.  Palmer  visited  this  island  in  1868,  but  since  then 
and  up  to  about  a  year  ago,  little,  if  any,  fresh  light 
had  been  thrown  upon  its  wonders.  In  August  of 
last  year,  however,  a  Doctor  Charles  Holland  pro- 
ceeded in  a  whaling  vessel  to  the  island,  and  returned 
to  England  vid  South  America  a  few  months  ago. 
On  nearly  every  headland  round  the  coast  are  enor- 
mous platforms  of  stone.  Instead  of  the  platforms 
being  solid,  as  was  originally  supposed,  they  have 
been  discovered  to  be  hollow,  or  at  any  rate  one  has. 
Dr.  Holland  found  this  out  through  a  landslip,  caused 
by  an  earthquake  taking  place,  and  exposing  to  view 
a  vast  vault  or  scries  of  vaults  under  the  platform.  In 
these  vaults  were  hundreds  of  statues  elaborately 
carved,  and  ornamented  with  various  articles  of  bronze 
and  silver.     They  were  ranged  in  regular  order  on 


terraces  rising  one  above  the  other,  and  on  the  breast 
of  each  were  carved  a  number  of  curious  hieroglyphics, 
which  he  took  to  be  the  names  of  the  gods,  or  person 
to  be  represented,  while  the  walls  were  also  covered 
vrith  symbolic  signs.  Some  of  the  figures  were 
tattooed,  while  others  were  not,  and  nearly  all  the 
former  were  wrapped  round  with  a  sort  of  thick  cloak 
made  of  some  beautifully  woven  and  dyed  vegetable 
fibre.  No  warlike  implements  of  any  description 
were  found,  but  there  were  numbers  of  earthenware 
and  bronze  bowls  and  cups.  "The  faces,"  says  Dr. 
Holland,  "  bear  a  most  striking  resemblance  to  the 
Maoris,  and  the  statues,  as  a  whole,  show  wonderful 
skill  in  carving,  the  very  veins  and  muscles  being 
brought  out  with  great  fidelity  and  distinctness."  He 
could  find  no  tools  but  a  few  stone  chisels,  but  he  is 
satisfied  the  work  could  never  have  been  executed 
with  these  alone.  What  appeared  to  be  large  urns 
were  found  in  the  centre  of  the  main  vault  on  a  raised 
platform  of  stone,  but  they  contained  nothing  except 
dust. 

An  old  instrument  has  recently  been  discovered 
and  purchased  by  Messrs.  Pohlmann  &  Son,  the 
pianoforte  makers.  It  is  the  oldest  pianoforte  in  Eng- 
land, and  was  made  by  Johannes  Pohlmaim  in  1 768. 
This  curious  old  instrument  was  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos, 
and  it  was  sold  among  the  furniture  about  the  year 
1840,  at  Michendon  House,  Southgate,  to  a  gentleman, 
by  whose  family  the  piano  has  been  used  until  quite 
recently.  This  little  square  piano  has  five  octaves 
(except  one  note),  and  three  levers  in  place  of  pedals, 
one  as  a  forte  stop  for  the  treble,  the  second  for  the 
bass,  and  the  third  to  give  the  piano  effect,  similar  in 
principle  to  the  celeste  or  harp  pedal  now  in  use  for 
upright  pianofortes. 

A  famous  link  connecting  the  Manchester  of  the 
past  with  the  present  is  about  to  be  swept  away. 
Stocks  House,  on  the  Cheetham  Hill  Road,  formerly 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Winter,  at  whose 
hospitable  board  Dickens,  Forster,  Harrison  Ains- 
worth,  and  other  celebrities  were  entertained,  and 
subsequently  the  abode  of  the  late  president  of  the 
Chetham  Society,  Mr.  James  Crossley  is  shortly  to 
be  demolished. 

Several  Indian  burying-mounds  have  lately  been 
discovered  on  Rainy  River,  in  Algoma,  and  a  few  of 
them  opened.  Professor  Bryce,  of  Winnipeg,  exca- 
vated the  first  last  summer,  and  discovered  in  it  an 
unbroken  vase  of  baked  earthenware.  In  another, 
recently  examined  by  Mr.  David  Young,  the  form  of 
a  man  was  found  in  the  usual  sitting  position,  facing 
the  east,  with  the  arms  crossed  on  the  breast.  The 
figure  was  entire,  and  pieces  of  pottery  were  beside  it, 
as  well  as  a  large  spearhead  of  granite.  Many  bones 
were  found,  but  seemed  as  if  buried  promiscuously. 
Two  excavations  made  by  Mr.  Crowe  resulted  in  the 
finding  of  a  body  in  a  sitting  posture,  encased  in  birch 
bark.  Other  minor  finds  have  been  made,  including 
some  vases,  which  fell  to  pieces  on  exposure  to  the 
air.  Mr.  Lawson,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  opened 
two  mounds  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  American 
River,  and  found  copper  beads  and  utensils,  as  well  as 
three  white  vases  similar  to  those  found  by  Professor 
Bryce. 
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While  two  men  were  engaged  in  cutting  a  drain 
on  land  belonging  to  Mr.  Ferguson,  near  Beaumont, 
Cumberland,  they  came  upon  a  large  quantity  of  coins 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  and  King  David  I.  of  Scot- 
land. One  of  the  men  had  his  hat  full  of  the  coins, 
while  the  other  had  nearly  as  many.  The  coins  were 
buried  beneath  a  round  stone  close  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  had  evidently  been  enclosed  in  a  bag 
or  some  other  covering,  as  a  mouldy  substance  was 
observed  when  the  coins  were  discovered.  The  coins 
are  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 

The  railway  excavations  on  the  Soke  at  Winchester 
have  yielded  not  only  several  skeletons,  but  very 
recently  some  handsome  Roman  vases,  which  were 
found  near  the  site  of  a  Roman  villa  perched  on  a 
sheltered  slope  of  the  present  St.  Giles'  Hill,  and 
from  which,  doubtless,  the  cultivated  but  provincial 
Romano-Briton  enjoyed  himself,  and  viewed  the 
Roman  city  with  its  stately  public  buildings  within 
the  walls,  and  its  garrison  of  mercenaries  or  pro- 
vincial troops,  for  no  legionary  stones  have  been 
found,  we  believe,  in  Winchester.  The  vases  were  of 
the  dark  grey  and  brown  ware,  are  very  elegant  in 
shape,  and  were  doubtless  domestic  vessels.  They 
are,  with  other  "finds,"  in  the  appreciative  care  of 
Mr.  Scott,  the  engineer  of  this  part  of  the  line,  and 
this  gentleman  has  a  handsome  Samian  vase  and  also 
a  fine  Saxon  spear-head  found  on  the  Downs,  near 
the  skeleton  of  its  owner.  Amongst  the  pottery  are 
examples  of  Samian,  Upchurch,  and  New  Forest  ware. 

A  curious  discovery  of  an  ancient  burial-place  is 
reported  from  Sweden  by  Dr.  Hjalmar  Stolpe.  Each 
of  the  graves,  marked  by  a  slight  dip  in  the  ground, 
contained  a  large  boat,  about  ten  metres  in  length. 
In  each  boat  lay  the  corpse  of  the  warrior,  in  full 
armour,  with  his  lance,  helmet,  shield,  and  other 
accoutrements  ;  near  the  boat  lay  his  horse,  his  dog, 
and  his  hawk.  Other  animals,  such  as  oxen,  sheep, 
and  geese,  were  also  required  to  accompany  their 
lord  to  Valhalla.  The  first  and  best  of  these  graves 
was  damaged  by  the  workmen  while  excavating.  Of 
the  boats  little  remained  but  the  iron  nails,  but  a  rich 
treasure  of  objects  in  iron,  bronze,  silver,  gold,  and 
glass  was  saved  to  give  evidence  of  a  thousand  years 
ago.  Some  of  the  graves  had  evidently  been  disturbed 
by  robbers  in  past  times. 

The  grand  old  elm  tree  which  stood  on  Ham  Green, 
in  the  village  of  Holt,  Wilts,  which  was  of  immense 
height  and  considerable  girth,  was  blown  down  on 
December  20th  last,  during  a  severe  gale  of  wind  from 
the  north-west,  and  completely  wrecked  the  cottage 
of  a  plasterer,  who  lived  near. 

In  the  course  of  the  excavations  at  San  (Zoan 
Tanis)  there  have  been  disclosed  several  portions  of 
a  red  granite  colossal  statue  of  Rameses  II.,  which, 
when  whole,  must  have  been  the  largest  statue  known. 
It  appears  to  have  been  a  standing  figure  of  the  usual 
type,  crowned  with  the  crown  of  Upper  Egypt,  and 
supported  up  the  back  by  a  pilaster.  Judging  from 
the  dimensions  of  various  parts,  such  as  the  ear  and 
the  instep,  and  comparing  the  proportionate  size  of 
the  cartouches  (which  are  three  feet  wide)  with  those 
engraved  upon  other  statues,  this  colossus  must  have 
been  ninety-eight  feet    high  from   the  foot  to    the 


crown.  Together  with  its  pedestal,  which  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  was  in  one  piece  with  it,  it  would 
altogether  be  about  115  feet  high.  The  great  toe 
measures  18  inches  across.  That  it  was  a  monolith 
is  almost  certain  from  the  fact  that  all  the  largest 
statues  are  without  any  joint  ;  nor  does  this  seem 
incredible,  since  there  are  obelisks  nearly  as  long. 
But  this  may  claim  to  have  been  the  tallest  and 
heaviest  statue  that  we  know  of,  as  the  figure  alone 
would  weigh  700  tons,  to  which  the  accessories  would 
probably  add  as  much  again.  A  total  weight  of 
1,200  tons  is  most  likely  under,  rather  than  over, 
the  actual  sum.  The  statue  had  been  cut  up  into 
building  blocks  by  Sheshank  III.,  and  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  great  pylon  ;  hence  only  small 
pieces  of  a  few  tons  each  are  now  to  be  seen. 

A  public  meeting  was  recently  held  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon  to  promote  the  restoration  of  the  parish 
church,  the  edifice  in  which  Shakspere  was  baptized, 
and  where  he  also  lies  buried.  As  the  church  is  in 
good  repair,  there  is  not  even  the  excuse  of  structural 
decay  for  this  restoration,  and  we  hope  it  may  be 
stopped. 

Two  skeletons  which  have  been  discovered  at 
Welbeck  Abbey,  the  Duke  of  Portland's  Nottingham- 
shire seat,  are  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  persons 
connected  with  the  old  abbey  before  the  present 
mansion  was  erected.  Skeletons  have  been  found  at 
Welbeck  from  time  to  time.  Those  now  disinterred 
are  of  full-grown  male  persons,  and  are  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation,  notwithstanding  tliey  must  have 
been  buried  for  several  hundred  years. 

Archseological  "finds"  of  some  interest  are  still 
being  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Martigny.  In 
the  first  week  of  December  a  subterranean  stove  was 
unearthed.  The  coins  which  have  been  discovered 
prove,  what  had  already  been  conjectured,  that  the 
original  building,  supposed  to  be  a  Pagan  temple, 
had  been  broken  down,  and  re-erected  for  Christian 
worship  about  the  year  347. 

Prince  Torlonia's  museum  of  Greek  art  at  the  Villa 
Albani,  Rome,  will  be  opened  early  in  1885. 

The  archeeologist,  M.  Saillard,  has  discovered  the 
workshop  of  a  prehistoric  armourer  or  smith  on  a 
steep  rock  by  the  sea  on  the  south-west  side  of  the 
peninsula  of  Quiberon  (Brittany).  It  dates  from  the 
Stone  Age.  Polished  lances,  arrow-heads,  axes,  and 
other  objects  are  represented  in  great  numbers  and  in 
every  stage  of  manufacture,  so  that  the  discovery  is 
most  interesting,  inasmuch  as  the  objects  illustrate  the 
workman's  method  and  process.  Amongst  the  objects 
is  also  a  meteoric  stone  worked  into  an  implement. 
The  skeleton  of  the  workman  was  also  found,  the 
skul!  being  very  well  preserved. 

Recent  excavations  at  Worms  brought  to  light 
about  400  metres  of  Roman  pavement  and  a  large 
number  of  objects  of  great  interest,  including  some 
which  afford  a  hint  to  manufacturers,  namely,  pieces 
for  playing  a  game  such  as  draughts,  made  of  glass. 

The  parish  church  of  Winslow  has  been  re-opened 
after  restoration.  The  church  consists  of  a  nave  of 
four  bays,  a  large  chancel,  western  tower,  and  north 
and  south  aisles,  and  a  fine  porch  on  the  south  side. 
The  whole  of  the  galleries  have  been  cleared  away, 
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the  ancient  windows  restored  on  the  south  and  west 
fronts,  where  modern  doorways  existed  for  many 
years  past ;  the  ancient  doorway  on  the  south  side  is 
opened  out,  and  takes  the  place  of  a  modem  window. 
The  Reredos  of  Winchester  Cathedral  is  about  to 
be  restored,  or  rather  re-peopled,  with  figures  as 
a  memorial  to  the  estimable  Churchman,  Archdeacon 
Jacob,  recently  deceased. 

The  belfry  arch  of  the  Saxon  tower  of  Earl's  Barton 
Church,  restored  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Pearson, 
has  been  completed.  In  opening  windows  in  the  west 
of  the  tower,  which  have  been  built  up  for  a  great 
number  of  years,  three  windows  were  found,  the  lower 
one  being  4^  feet  deep  by  20  inches  wide.  The  other 
two  are  "  bull's  eyes,"  and  measure  about  18  inches 
in  diameter.  The  whole  of  the  stonework  in  one  of 
the  windows  is  in  good  order,  and  they  are  further 
proofs  of  the  antiquity  of  the  tower. 

The  fine  specimen  of  mediaeval  art,  a  facsimile  ol 
which  was  presented  to  Prince  Albert  Victor  on  the 
occasion  of  his  coming  of  age,  is  said  to  have  been 
given  by  King  John  to  the  Corporation  of  Lynn.  The 
cup  and  cover  together  weigh  73  oz.  It  is  of  silver  gilt 
on  the  inside,  and  adorned  witJi  richly  enamelled  de- 
vices. It  is  in  fine  preservation,  and  from  memoranda 
engraven  upon  it,  it  appears  that  it  has  been  repaired 
four  separate  times.  The  form  of  the  cup  is  that  of  an 
inverted  bell.  The  figures  in  enamel  on  the  lid  repre- 
sent a  hunting  party — the  first  a  lady  bearing  a  hawk, 
the  second  has  a  dog,  the  third  a  gentleman  carrying 
a  hare,  with  a  dog,  the  fourth  a  gentleman  with  a  dog 
on  each  side,  the  fifth  is  a  lady  with  a  bow  and  arrow, 
she  has  with  her  a  dog.  Each  figure  is  separated  from 
the  other  by  an  ornamental  division.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  inside  of  the  cup  is  a  Bacchanalian  figure,  hold- 
ing ia  one  hand  a  drinking  horn  and  in  the  other  a 
hawk.  The  body  of  the  cup  has  figures  similar  in 
character  to  those  above  described,  and  others  appear 
on  the  foot.  The  costumes  of  the  figures  display  much 
of  the  elegance  of  the  dresses  of  the  time  of  King 
Edward  III.,  to  which  period  the  cup  probably  belongs. 

The  men  employed  in  the  excavation  for  the  new 
Tynemouth  park  at  the  Spital  Dene  have  come  across 
a  quantity  of  human  remains,  on  the  top  of  the  bank 
to  the  westward  of  the  Dene.  The  whole  of  the 
skeletons,  numbering,  as  far  as  they  can  be  put  to- 
gether, twelve  or  fourteen,  are  much  above  the  average 
height  of  the  present  generation,  one  in  particular 
measuring  8  feet  3  inches,  the  skull  being  of  remark- 
able size  and  thickness,  and  the  teetli  being  in 
wonderfully  perfect  condition. 

In  connection  with  the  Mersey  Tunnel,  now  so 
rapidly  approaching  completion,  a  discovery  has  been 
recently  announced,  in  the  columns  of  Nature,  which 
is  of  considerable  importance  to  geologists.  It  was 
expected  that,  during  the  progress  of  the  works, 
evidence  would  be  afforded  on  the  question  of  the 
pre-glacial  river  valley,  which  it  was  predicted  by 
Mr.  T.  Mellard  Reade  would  be  found  to  exist  below 
the  present  valley  of  the  Mersey.  Mr.  Reade's  de- 
ductions were  based  upon  certain  borings  at  Widnes 
and  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Mersey,  revealing  an 
unexpected  gorge  deep  below  the  "  drift "  on  which 
the  town  of  Widnes  stands  and  connecting  the  rocky 


bed  above  Runcorn  Gap  with  that  below  it  by  a 
regular  gradient.  The  course  of  the  pre-glacial  river 
was  presumed  to  be  in  the  main  identical  with  that  of 
the  existing  River  Mersey.  It  now  appears  that,  at 
about  300  yards  from  the  Liverpool  side,  the  upper 
part  of  the  tunnel  intersects,  for  a  distance  of  about 
ICX3  yards,  a  gorge  filled  with  boulder  clay,  containing 
erratics.  The  clay  is  hard,  and  of  the  usual  type  of 
lower  boulder  clay  elsewhere  found  resting  on  the 
triassic  sandstone.  Well-rounded  boulders  of  granite, 
felstone,  and  greenstone  were  taken  out  of  the  clay. 
The  rock  through  which  the  tunnel  is  cut  belongs  to 
the  pebble  beds  division  of  the  bunter  sandstone,  and 
was  found  to  be  remarkably  free  from  faults.  The 
pre-glacial  valley  of  the  Mersey  is  now,  therefore,  an 
admitted  fact. 

Messrs.  Longman  will  publish  shortly  a  work  by 
Mr.  J.  Theodore  Bent,  entitled  "  The  Cyclades :  a 
Life  among  the  Insular  Greeks,"  containing  accounts 
of  folklore  and  archaeological  researches  during  two 
winters  spent  on  these  islands.  It  is  understood  that 
Mr.  Bent  will  shortly  continue  his  explorations  among 
the  Sporades. 

Dr.  Marshall  has  in  the  press  a  second  edition  of 
The  Genealogisf  s  Guide,  which  will  be  ready  in  Feb- 
ruary. The  work  has  been  carefully  revised,  and 
references  to  the  principal  works  on  the  Peerage  and 
Baronetage,  Notes  and  Queries,  and  to  many  books 
omitted  in  the  first  edition  have  been  added,  and 
current  publications  brought  down  to  date.  This 
new  edition  will  contain  nearly  seven  hundred  pages 
of  references  to  printed  pedigrees,  and  may  therefore 
be  considered  as  nearly  exhaustive  as  it  is  possible  to 
render  a  book  of  the  kind. 

The  excavations  undertaken  at  Sunium  by  the 
German  Archaeological  Institute  have  been  rewarded 
with  results  of  considerable  importance.  The  ground- 
plan  of  the  temple  of  Athene  has  been  ftilly  ascertained. 
It  appears  that  the  longer  side  of  the  building  had 
thirteen  columns,  not  twelve,  as  is  indicated  in  the 
plan  given  by  Blouet  in  the  Expedition  de  Aloree. 
The  frieze,  portions  of  which  had  been  discovered  and 
copied  by  travellers  at  various  times,  has  now,  it  is 
believed,  been  entirely  recovered,  though  the  sculptures 
are  unfortunately  not  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 
It  has  also  been  ascertained  that  the  marble  temple, 
which  dates  from  the  Periclean  age,  was  built  over  an 
earlier  edifice  of  calcareous  tufa,  and  followed  the 
same  general  plan,  though  the  older  building  was 
somewhat  smaller. 

An  interesting  discovery  is  reported  to  have  been 
made  by  the  Governor  of  Irkutsk  in  the  course  of  a 
prolonged  inspection  of  the  province,  which  shows 
that  Siberia  is  still  an  unknown  country,  even  to  the 
Russian  authorities.  His  Excellency  came  across  the 
little  town  of  Ilim.  with  500  inhabitants,  160  houses, 
and  four  ancient  churches,  -with  remarkable  relics  of 
Cossack  times.  It  is  still  under  the  Republican  rule 
of  vetche,  or  public  assembly,  convoked  by  a  bell,  as 
in  old  Novgorod  the  Great,  although  the  new  municipal 
institutions  were  supposed  to  have  been  applied  to  that 
part  of  the  Empire  ten  years  ago.  Not  one  of  the 
inhabitants  can  read  or  write. 

The   Daily  Telegraph   Vienna  correspondent   says 
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the  sorting  of  Archduke  Rainer's  valuable  collection 
of  papyri  has  led  to  further  discoveries  of  the  greatest 
interest.  In  the  Greek  section  are  a  number  of 
fragments  attributed  to  Aristotle.  In  the  old  list  of 
Imperial  papyri  written  in  Greek  are  specimens 
attributed  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  Severus  Alexander, 
and  Philippus  the  Arabian.  There  are  others  of 
Cams  and  Licinius.  Numerous  historical  papyri 
establish  the  hitherto  disputed  date  when  the  Emperor 
Maximinus  the  Thracian  began  his  reign.  Amongst 
the  rare  Latin  papyri  are  two  receipts  of  the  actuary 
Sergius,  dating  from  A.D.  398.  They  are  the  oldest 
dated  Latin  documents  in  existence.  In  the  same 
group  figures  a  decree  of  a  provincial  governor  dating 
from  the  fifth  century.  It  is  an  order  to  four  soldiers 
of  the  fifth  legion  to  proceed  to  Arsinoe  el  Foajum  for 
the  Easter  festival,  and  grants  them  a  remuneration. 
A  Grseco-Latin  papyrus  of  the  same  period  contains  a 
report  on  certain  documents  of  the  Prefect  Augustalis. 

Archaeologists  have  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the 
destruction  by  fire,  on  the  1 3th  of  December  of  Welford- 
on-Avon  Parish  Church  and  tower.  The  bells  had  been 
rung  on  the  Friday  night,  and  it  is  supposed  that  one  of 
the  ringer's  candles  set  fire  to  the  matting  on  the 
belfry  floor,  which  lay  smouldering  through  the  night, 
and  burst  out  into  flame  in  the  early  morning.  The 
tower  is  burnt  completely  out,  leaving  only  its  massive 
walls  standing,  and  five  of  the  six  bells  are  broken  by 
falling  on  the  floor  below.  The  church  is  now  a 
complete  wreck. 

The  little  Essex  village  of  Chipping  Ongar  has  just 
had  its  parish  church  (dedicated  to  St,  Martin)  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  a  new  south  aisle.  Much  of  the  edifice 
is  exceedingly  old,  and  dates  from  the  earliest  historic 
times.  Indeed,  like  St.  Albans  Abbey  tower,  a  great 
deal  of  the  fabric  seems  built  of  the  old  Roman  remains, 
so  plentiful  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  the 
south  wall,  when  taken  down  to  make  way  for  the 
new  arcade,  was  found,  in  the  main,  to  be  principally 
composed  of  Roman  tiles  and  flints  concreted  together 
so  firmly,  that  to  move  the  mass  was  a  work  of  no  little 
difficulty. 
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WICK. 
[Anie,  vols,  x.,  p.  230  ;  xi.,  p.  ^.] 

I  would  explain,  with  reference  to  Mr.  Hall's  reply, 
that  Sanscrit  philology  was  outside  the  range  of 
enquiry  I  proposed.  My  more  modest  object  was  to 
establish  and  illustrate  the  use  of  the  form  "wick" 
in  England,  not  as  a  proper  name,  or  part  of  one,  but 
as  a  common  noun,  in  the  sense  of  a  pasture  farm. 
I  have  since  been  able  to  produce  in  the  Essex  Note- 
Book  striking  evidence  of  such  usage,  and  of  the 
regular  occurrence  of  tvika  '*  wick,"  and  wikarius 
in  the  sense  of  a  "dairy-farm"  and  "  dairj'-man  " 
respectively.  Possibly  this  usage  may  be  novel  to 
many,  if  not  to  most. 

J.  Horace  Round. 

Colchester, 


CROSTHWAIT  AND  LABAN  FAMILIES. 

Can  any  of  the  readers  of  The  Antiquary  give  me 
any  information  regarding  the  Crosthwait  and  Laban 
families  ?  Thomas  Crosthwaite  in  1 744  married  Mary 
Magnay,  and  died  in  1 733,  aged  69.  One  of  his  sons, 
Leland  Crosthwait,  was  a  governor  and  director  of  the 
Bank  of  Ireland,  and  married  in  1774  Ann  Laban. 
I  believe  the  Crosthwaits  came  to  Ireland  from 
Crosthwaite,  in  Cumberland,  and  I  should  be  glad  of 
any  notes  on  the  family,  especially  prior  to  1744  ; 
also  anything  connected  with  the  Labans,  of  which 
family  I  have  failed,  as  yet,  to  discover  any  notice. 

L.  L.  D. 


THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  THE  LEICESTER 

INQUESTS  (1253). 
[Ante,  p.  25.] 
In  the  above  article  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Round,  as  well 
as  in  his  previous  one  in  the  Athenceum  of  August  9th, 
headed  The  Historical  MSS.  Commission  and  the 
Leicester  Records — both  severely  criticising  Mr.  Jeaffre- 
son's  report  on  our  Corporation  MSS. — my  name  has 
been  introduced  in  anything  but  a  complimentary 
manner.  I  must  therefore  ask  leave  to  explain,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  my  own  position  in  the  matter,  and 
to  show  that  I  am  not  so  grossly  ignorant  of  our  local 
history  as  Mr.  Round  writes  me  down. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Round's  first  com- 
munication, I  addressed  a  personal  explanation  to  the 
.^/^f  «^«w,which  shared  the  same  fate  as  Mr.  Round's  re- 
joinder to  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  reply,  and  was  not  inserted, 
as,  in  simple  justice,  I  think  it  ought  to  have  been. 
I  may  remark,  in  starting,  that  I  was  quite  ignorant  of 
the  contents  of  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  report — that  I  never 
saw  it  until  it  appeared  in  print — and  that,  therefore, 
I  was  no  more  responsible  for  it  than  Mr.  Round  him- 
self. When  I  did  read  it  in  print  I  at  once  saw  that 
Mr.  Jeaffreson  had  unwittingly  fallen  into  some  mis- 
takes respecting  the  literary  labours  of  my  old  friend 
and  fellow-worker  Mr.  James  Thompson,  and  as  to 
the  period  of  his  death.  This  fact,  however,  was 
nothing  very  surprising  on  the  part  of  one  who  had 
previously  been  an  entire  stranger  to  Leicester,  and  to 
its  local  history.  Had  I  seen  the  report  in  MS.  I 
should,  of  course,  have  pointed  out  these  discrepancies 
for  correction,  but  I  did  not  see  it.  Mr.  Round  is 
therefore  palpably  wrong  in  stating  that  these  errors 
occurred  "  though  he  [Mr.  Jeaffreson]  had  the  benefit 
of  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Thompson's  friend,  Mr.  Kelly." 
It  is,  however,  of  the  following  passage,  which  ap- 
pears in  both  Mr.  Round's  articles,  that  I  chiefly  have 
cause  to  complain.  He  writes  : — "  It  is  the  strangest 
part  of  the  whole  matter  that  Mr.  Jeaffreson  associates 
with  himself  in  his  '  discoveries '  his  '  cordial  coad- 
jutor Mr,  Kelly,  F.S.A.,'  whom  he  describes  as  having 
been  Mr.  Thompson's  '  comrade  in  historical  service,' 
and  to  whose  assistance,  indeed,  Mr.  Thompson 
alludes.  Did  Mr.  Kelly,  as  a  Leicester  antiquary, 
never  hear  of  that  '  Essay  on  Municipal  History,' 
largely  based  on  Leicester  archives,  and  brozight  out  at 
Leicester  in  1867,  ^y  his  friend  Mr.  Thofnpson  ?  " 

I  think  I  can  soon  convince  even  Mr.  Round  that  I 
was  not  so  utterly  ignorant  on  this  subject  as  he  tries 
to  make  me  appear, 
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Mr.  Roxind  had  previously  quoted  the  following 
words  of  Mr.  Thompson  : — "  An  ancient  book  which 
contains  many  curious  entries  relative  to  the  municipal 
customs  of  the  time  has  recently  been  lent  to  me  for 
examination,  after  having  lain  rather  strangely  in  con- 
cealment  for  tnany  years." 

Now  will  Mr.  Round  be  surprised  to  learn  (I  think 
he  will  ! )  that  the  person  who  lent  the  ancient 
"vellum-book  "  to  Mr.  Thompson  was  no  other  than 
myself?  But  such  was  actually  the  fact,  and  under  the 
following  circumstances. 

Shortly  before  that  time  (early  in  1851),  the  old  Ex- 
change, in  the  Market  Place,  being  about  to  be  pulled 
down,  it  being  the  place  in  which  the  Petty  Sessions 
of  the  Borough  had  long  been  held — on  clearing  out 
the  contents  of  the  building,  a  box  was  found  contain- 
ing a  number  of  ancient  law  books,  chiefly  written  on 
vellum.  I  was  then  officially  connected  with  the  Cor- 
poration, and  the  box,  with  its  contents,  was  brought 
to  my  office,  when,  among  other  volumes,  the  "  vellum- 
book  "  and  "  The  Town  Book  of  Acts  "  (or  Bye-Laws), 
which  had  disappeared  for  an  unknown  period,  were 
brought  to  light.  Knowing  how  greatly  I  should  de- 
light my  friend  Mr.  Thompson,  a  few  days  later  I  took 
the  "vellum-book  "  to  him  and  lent  it  to  him,  and  he 
thus  saw  it  for  the  first  time.  The  immediate  result 
was  the  appearance  of  the  two  papers  in  the  Gentle- 
man^s  Magazine  of  March  and  June  1851,  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Round  ;  and,  subsequently,  of  the  ' '  Essay  on 
English  Municipal  History,"  so  deservedly  extolled  by 
him  ;  and  my  copy  of  which  bears  on  its  title-page  the 
inscription — "with  the  Author's  kind  regards." 

Surely  I  did  know  something  of  this  work,  and  of 
its  history  ;  and  had  even  done  more  than  "hear  of  it," 
although  Mr.  Round  supposes  me  to  be  so  utterly 
ignorant  of  it. 

Mr.  Thompson's  valuable  History  of  Leicester  (the 
result  chiefly  of  original  research),  having  been  pub- 
lished in  1849,  its  author,  of  course,  had  not  had  access 
to  either  the  ' '  Town  Book  of  Acts  "  or  the  ' '  vellum- 
book  "  ;  and  so  little,  at  that  time,  was  known  of  the 
true  connection  of  our  Earl,  Edmund  Crouchback, 
with  his  burgesses  of  Leicester,  and  of  his  highly  im- 
portant grants  to  them  by  his  long-lost  charter — even 
the  fact  of  his  ever  having  resided  at  his  Castle  of 
Leicester  being  unknown — that  Mr.  Thompson  in  his 
History  of  Leicester  (p.  92)  thus  writes  of  him  : 

"  It  has  already  been  stated,  at  a  previous  page, 
that  Henry  the  Third  granted  the  Earldom  to  his 
second  son  Edmund,  who  was  afterwards  also  Earl  of 
Lancaster.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  did  fiiore  than 
receive  the  revenues  of  the  office,  and  take  large  loans  of 
the  burgesses." 

Surely  the  bringing  to  light,  after  it  had  been  lost 
sight  of  probably  for  centuries,  the  original  charter  by 
which  our  first  great  Plantagenet  Earl  under  his  seal 
confirmed  and  enlarged  to  his  burgesses  of  Leicester 
the  laws  and  privileges  of  their  ancient  Saxon  Court 
of  Portmanmote,  may  be  fairly  held  to  be  a  irreat ' '  dis- 
covery, "  Mr.  Round  notwithstanding. 

That  such  a  truly  important  document  lay  concealed 
amongst  the  bundles  of  old  leases,  etc.,  at  the  bottom 
of  one  of  the  chests  in  the  muniment  room  at  our 
Guildhall,  among  the  contents  of  which  room  we  have 
searched  together  scores  of  times,  could  never  have 
been  imagined  by  either  my  old  friend  or  myself. 


It  is  but  justice  to  add  that  I  was  not  actually 
present  when  Mr,  Jeaffreson  "  laid  his  hand  "  on  this 
treasure,  although  he  has  so  generously  given  me 
credit  as  a  sharer  in  the  "discovery."  I  had,  however, 
pleasure  in  rendering  him  such  little  assistance  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  enquiry  as  my  former  knowledge  of  the 
records  and  my  leisure  would  permit. 

William  Kelly,  F.S.A. 

Leicester,  3rd  January,  1885. 


CROSS-LEGGED  EFFIGY  IN  CHEW  MAGNA 
CHURCH. 

[Ante,  vol.  x.,  pp.  33,  86,  230,  278.] 

I  have  read  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  the 
correspondence  as  to  the  supposed  existence  at  Chew 
Magna  of  a  cross-legged  effigy  of  so  late  a  date  as  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and,  having  been  un- 
able to  be  present  when  the  Club  made  their  visit  in 
May  last,  I  availed  myself  of  an  opportunity  a  few 
days  since  of  making  a  very  careful  examination  of  the 
monument  in  question.  The  result  has  been  to 
thoroughly  satisfy  me  that  the  present  straight  legs  of 
the  effigy  are  the  original  ones,  and  that  they  have 
not  been  substituted  for  any  crossed  legs  previously 
existing.  The  exact  similarity  of  the  stone,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  workmanship,  are  to  my  mind  conclu- 
sive. No  modem  stonemason  without  the  abilities  of 
a  first  class  sculptor,  added  to  a  very  special  knowledge 
of  the  details  of  mediaeval  armour,  could  have  inserted 
new  legs  which  so  completely  follow  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  style  and  work  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
Effigy,  and  are  so  true  in  every  detail  to  the  armour 
of  the  period.  There  is  no  similar  monument  in  the 
church,  and,  I  believe,  none  in  the  neighbourhood, 
from  which  a  copy  could  have  been  made. 

Rutter  has  no  doubt  copied  from  Collinson.  I 
think  it  not  improbable  that  Collinson  made  a  confu- 
sion in  his  notes  between  the  St.  Loe  effigy  in  question 
and  that  of  Sir  John  Hautville  in  the  same  church. 
The  latter  is  represented  as  lying  on  his  left  side,  rest- 
ing on  his  left  elbow,  the  right  foot  resting  on  the 
ground,  and  the  leg  drawn  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
•  give  at  first  sight  the  appearance  of  a  cross-legged 
effigy — which  in  the  ordinary  sense  it  clearly  is  not. 
Collinson,  it  is  well  known,  is  by  no  means  accurate 
in  his  details  of  such  matters. 

I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  state  that  the  St.  Loe 
effigy  presents  some  rather  unusual  features.  Although 
evidently  about  the  date  of  1440,  he  is  represented  as 
wearing  a'tightly-fitting  jupon,  with  heraldic  bearings 
thereon,  laced  up  the  side  over  a  skirt  of  Taces, — the 
latter  only  appearing  at  the  openings,  and  the  visored 
helmet,  on  which  the  head  rests,  has  a  curtain  of  mail 
— in  fact,  a  Camail — attached  to  it. 

Collinson  says  that  the  head-dress  of  the  female 
figure  is  "  like  that  worn  by  Mary  Queen  of  Scots." 
It  is  the  ordinary  head-dress  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  hair  is  enclosed 
in  a  net  of  rich  floriated  pattern,  very  wide  over  the 
temples,  and  very  slightly  heart-shaped,  with  a  veil  or 
kerchief  thrown  back  over  it  and  falling  behind. 
James  R.  Bramble, 

Hon.  Sec.  C.  A.  C,  and  Local  Member  of  Council 
British  Archaeological  Association. 
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Enclose  4//.  for  the  First  12  Words,  and  \d.  for  each 
Additional  Three  Words.  All  replies  to  a  number  should 
be  enclosed  in  a  blank  envelope,  with  a  loose  Stamp,  and 
sent  to  the  Manager. 

Note. — All  Advertisements  to  reach  the  office  by 
the  i$th  of  the  month,  and  to  be  addressed — The 
Manager,  Exchange  Department,  The  Anti- 
quary Office,  62,  Paternoster  Row,  London, 
E.C. 


For  Sale. 

A  few  old  Poesy  Rings  for  sale. — Apply  to  265, 
care  of  Manager. 

Recollections  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  by  T.  Hall 
Caine,  large  paper  edition,  price  2$s.  Sharpe's  British 
Theatre,  eighteen  vols.,  32mo,  calf,  covers  of  one  vol. 
damaged  ;  London,  printed  by  John  Whittingham, 
Dean  Street,  for  John  Sharpe,  opposite  York  House, 
Piccadilly,  1804-5 ;  very  fine  engraved  title-page  to  each 
volume,  and  portrait  of  W.  H.  W.  Betty  as  Douglas  ; 
book-plate  of  Francis  Hartwell  in  each  volume,  10s. 
Caxton's  Game  and  Playe  of  the  Chesse,  1474  ;  a 
verbatim  reprint  of  the  first  edition,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  "William  E.  A.  Axon,  M.R.S.L.,  forming 
part  of  the  first  issue  of  "  The  Antiquary's  Library, 
6s.  Shakspeare  as  an  Angler,  by  Rev.  H.  N. 
Ellacombe,  M.A.,  vicar  of  Bitton,  1883,  parchment, 
2 1  J.  ;  very  rare.  Advice  from  a  Mother  to  her 
Son  and  Daughter,  written  originally  in  French  by 
the  Marchioness  de  Lambert ;  done  into  English  by 
a  gentleman,  MDCCXXix,  l8mo,  calf,  is.  6d.  The 
Juvenile  Forget-me-Not,  edited  by  Mrs.  Clara  Hall ; 
illustrated  by  fine  engravings  in  steel,  2s.  6d.  CEuvres  de 
Monsieur  de  Boissy,  contenant  Soir,  Theatre  Franfois 
et  Italien.  Nouvelle  edition,  eight  volumes  old  calf, 
with  book  plate  of  Princess  Sophia.  A  Amsterdam, 
etc. ,  a  Berlin,Chez  Jean  Neaulme,  Libraire,  MDCCLXVi  11, 
20J. — 191,  care  of  Manager. 

A  complete  set  of  Things  not  Generally  Known,  by 
John  Timbs,  F.S.A.,  consisting  of  General  Informa- 
tion, 2  vols.;  Curiosities  of  Science,  2  vols.;  Curio- 
sities of  History,  i  vol.;  Popular  Errors  Explained  and 
Illustrated,  i  vol.;  Notable  Things  of  our  o%vn  Times, 
I  vol. ;  Things  to  be  Remembered  in  Daily  Life,  i 
vol. ;  A  Garland  for  the  Year,  i  vol. ;  Knowledge  for 
the  Time,  i  vol.;  Mysteries  of  Death,  Life,  and 
Futurity,  I  vol.;  Predictions  realized  in  Modem 
Times,  i  vol.;  Twelve  volumes  in  cloth,  good  as 
new,  for;i^i.— 271,  care  of  Manager. 

Acts  and  Monuments  of  matters  most  special  and 
memorable  happening  in  the  Church,  with  an  universal 
history  of  the  same,  wherein  is  set  forth  at  large  the 
whole  race  and  course  of  the  Church,  from  the 
Primitive  Age  to  these  later  times  of  ours,  \vith  the 
Bloody  Times,  Horrible  Troubles,  and  Great  Perse- 
cutions against  the  True  Martyrs  of  Christ,  Sought 
and  Wrought  as  well  by  Heathen  Emperors  as  now 
lately  practised  by  Romish  Prelates,  especially  in  this 
Realm  of  England  and  Scotland.  By  Mr.  John  Fox. 
9th  edition.    London,  printed  for  the   Company  of 


Stationers  mdclxxxiv.  ;  3  vols.,  folio,  very  good, 
tall  copy,  price  ;^3  3^. — D.,  190,  care  of  Manager. 

A  set  of  Sotheran  &  Co.'s  Edition  of  Richardson's 
works,  edited  by  Leslie  Stephen,  in  12  volumes, 
bound  in  half  morocco,  marbled  edges.  Copy  Number 
9  can  be  seen  at  the  Office  of  the  Antiquary.  Price 
complete  £^  ys.  Apply  to  the  Manager,  Antiquary 
Exchange  Department. 

A  large-paper  copy  of  the  "  Vinegar  Bible,"  price 
£4  55.  ;  also  for  disposal,  a  small  collection  of  Rare 
Books,  Tracts,  Quaint  Chap-books,  Manuscripts,  etc. 
Particulars  furnished  ;  will  await  offers  for  the  lot 
previous  to  dividing. — 276,  care  of  Manager. 

The  Athenceum,  from  1874  to  1882,  18  vols.,  four 
bound,  rest  in  numbers  ;  first  Ten  Volumes  of  Index 
Society's  Publications,  in  cloth  as  issued,  all  clean 
and  in  good  condition. — 275,  care  of  Manager. 

Six  very  handsome,  carved  and  inlaid  Mahogany 
Antique  Chairs.  In  excellent  preservation. — ^J.  H.  K., 
29,  Druid  Street,  Hinckley. 

A  Copy  of  Grey's  Elegy.  Large  paper ;  only  50 
printed  ;  very  scarce  indeed.  Price  25s. — Apply  120, 
care  of  Manager. 

A  large  quantity  of  Duplicate  Book  Plates,  together 
with  an  interleaved  copy  of  Warren  on  Book  Plates, 
bound  in  half  morocco.  Offered  to  collectors  as  a 
whole,  about  1,200  in  all,  price  £6  los.  This  is  a 
very  good  offer,  and  the  plates  would  be  of  great 
value  to  any  one  just  commencing  collecting. — Apply 
by  Letter  to  119,  care  of  Manager. 

Several  fine  old  Mourning  and  Presentation  Rings 
for  sale. — 277,  care  of  Manager. 

The  Subscription  to  a  Large  Paper  Edition  of 
"  Bibliotheca  Curiosa,"  "Collectanea  Adamantsea," 
and  Ritson's  "Ancient  English  Metrical  Romances." 
The  whole  edited  by  Edmund  Goldsmid,  F.R.H.S., 
and  many  parts  already  published.  The  purchase  of 
subscription  to  include  those  already  published,  to- 
gether with  those  to  appear. — Apply,  G.,  190,  care  of 
Manager. 

The  Alanager  wishes  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
he  cannot  undertake  to  forward  POST  CARDS,  or  letters, 
unless  a  stafnp  be  sent  to  cover  postage  of  same  to 
advertiser. 

Wanted  to  Purchase. 

Dorsetshire  Seventeenth  Century  Tokens.  Also 
Topographical  Works,  Cuttings  or  Scrajis  connected 
with  the  county. — ^J.  S.  Udal,  The  Manor  House, 
Symondsbury,  Bridport. 

Walter's  Views  of  Life  ;  Mason's  Self-Knowledge, 
(6  small  copies) ;  Lynch's  Mornington  Lectures ; 
Foster's  Lancashire  Families  ;  Caine 's  Sonnets  of 
Three  Centuries. — 273,  care  of  Manager. 

Some  Account  of  St. Mary's  Church,  Sutton  Valence, 
by  Charles  Prederick  Angell,  1874  :  Memoirs  of  the 
Parish  Church  of  Gillingham,  Kent,  by  Leach,  1868. 
— 272,  care  of  Manager. 

Carl  Werner's  Views  in  the  Holy  Land,  a  good  copy 
wanted,  and  a  fair  price  offered.  — Reports  by  Leitet 
only  to  M.  W.,  care  of  Manager. 

English  Silver  and  Copper  Coins,  Tokens,  Medals. 
Good  exchange. — F.  Stanley,  Margate. 


LONDON  THEATRES. 
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The  Antiquary. 


MARCH,  1885. 


lonDon  Cfjeattes: 

No.  I. — The  Theatre  and  Curtain. 
By  T.  Fairman  Ordish. 

JNE  of  the  most  legitimate  functions 
of  a  magazine  is  that  of  presenting 
a  review  of  a  subject  which  is  gene- 
rally interesting  to  its  readers  ;  and 
if  this  is  done,  with  ample  acknowledgment 
of  the  sources  of  information,  it  has  the  effect 
of  sending  those  readers  to  the  originals,  and 
of  reviving  or  maintaining  the  interest  of  the 
subject.  Something  like  this  will  be  attempted 
in  these  articles.  Although  the  earlier  por- 
tions will  take  us  into  the  company  of  distin- 
guished writers,  the  bare  recital  of  whose 
labours  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  anti- 
quaries, yet  it  may  be  safely  confessed,  that 
in  the  present  case  the  directing  thought 
has  been  more  general.  It  has  been  thought 
that  the  subject  of  London  Theatres  would 
interest  all  classes  of  readers.  The  road  we 
shall  travel  is  not  new,  but  well-worn ;  and 
often  our  duty  will  be  little  more  than  to  point 
out  the  wheelruts  of  those  who  have  travelled 
before  us.  It  is  true  that  many  of  our  facts 
have  been  taken  from  their  original  sources, 
and  at  first  hand  ;  but  often  we  find  they  have 
been  utilised  before,  and  their  principal  func- 
tion becomes  that  of  confirmation.  All  the 
Calendars  of  State  Papers  (Domestic  Series) 
have  been  searched,  and  the  Reports  of  the 
Royal  Historical  Ma?iuscripts  Commission  down 
to  the  latest  issue.  But,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  the  possibilities  of  discovery  are 
limited  by  recent  research ;  and  the  writer 
relies  upon  the  sterling  interest  of  the  subject, 
and  the  independent  method  of  treatment 
adopted,  rather  than  upon  any  attempt  at 
novelty. 

VOL.    XI. 


Perhaps  a  word  of  justification,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  this  Magazine,  may  be  in- 
truded here.  There  are  the  transactions  of 
the  various  Archaeological  Societies,  in  their 
special  or  local  character,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  here  is  the  Antiquary  in  its  cosmopolitan 
character  on  the  other.  Let  it  be  submitted 
to  specialists  that  the  present  subject  is  strictly 
in  character.  That  we  shall  please  everybody 
is  more  than  we  can  hope.  It  has  now  be- 
come a  common  experience,  when  a  subject 
is  taken  in  hand,  that  voices  are  lifted  up  in 
protest,  and  the  cry  of  trespass  is  raised.  By 
what  title  these  attempts  at  monopoly  are  to 
hold  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  regard  as  an 
exploded  joke  those  who,  having  just  a  bow- 
ing acquaintance  with  a  subject,  and  a  fervent 
but  oft-deferred  desire  to  know  more,  succeed 
in  establishing  these  imaginary  claims  to  their 
own  satisfaction.  If  we  do  aught  to  lead 
them  on  to  their  contemplated  feats  of  prowess, 
one  at  least  of  our  objects  will  be  attained. 

Our  subject  may  be  said  to  have  been 
created  by  Malone's  History  of  the  Stage, 
completed  in  1790,  and  republished  in 
Malone's  Shakespeare  by  Boswell,  in  1821. 
Wilkinson's  Londina  Ulustrata,  published  in 
1 81 9,  contains  a  good  account  of  the  theatres, 
with  excellent  illustrations.  Collier  published 
his  Annals  of  the  Stage  in  1831,  and  a  new 
edition  so  recently  as  1879,  having  in  the 
meantime  (in  1844)  published  a  History  of 
the  English  Stage  in  his  edition  of  Shakspere. 
The  history  of  the  London  theatres  was 
indebted  to  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps  in  his  Life 
of  Shakespeare,  and  the  indebtedness  has  been 
continued  and  increased  by  the  publication 
of  an  edition  of  the  Outlines  of  the  Life  oj 
Shakespeare  so  recently  as  1884.  The  publi- 
cations of  the  new  Shakspere  Society  abound 
in  illustration  of  the  London  theatres  at  the 
same  period ;  and  Mr.  F.  G.  Fleay  has  worked 
industriously  at  the  subject.  His  paper  on 
the  various  Companies*  supplies  a  useful 
key  to  a  confused  heap  of  facts.  We  have 
mentioned  these  works  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  a  slight  outline  of  the  growth  of 
our  subject. t 

*  Royal  Historical  Society s  Transactions^  x.,  114. 

t  Only  the  principal  works  have  been  mentioned. 
Among  the  omissions  is  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine,  which  have  been  placed  at  my  dis- 
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LONDON  THEATRES. 


The  theatres  mentioned  by  Malone  are  : — 

Blackfriars,  Whitefriars,  The  Theatre,  The  Curtain, 
Cockpit  (or  Phoenix),  The  Globe,  The  Red  Bull,  The 
Fortune,  The  Swan,  The  Rose,  The  Hope,  D'Aven- 
ant's  Theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  The  King's 
Theatre,  Dorset  Garden,  Drury  Lane,  Opera  House 
(Haymarket\  Covent  Garden,  Goodman's  P'ields. 

.  Mr.  Collier  confined  himself  to  the  Theatres 
in  existence  before  the  restoration,  in  the 
following  order : — 

The  Theatre,  TheCurtain,  Blackfriars,  Paris  Garden, 
Whitefriars  and  Salisbury  Court  Theatres,  The  Globe, 
The  Fortune,  The  Rose,  Hope,  Swan  and  Newington 
Theatres,  The  Red  Bull,  The  Cockpit  (or  Phoenix). 

Wilkinson  covered  a  much  more  extensive 
ground,  nearly  exhausting  the  subject  down 
to  the  date  of  his  publication.  He  has  no- 
thing to  say,  however,  concerning  the  Theatre, 
and  only  refers  to  the  Curtain,  probably  be- 
cause there  are  no  views  of  these  playhouses 
extant.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  in  respect 
of  these  that  the  most  remarkable  addition 
has  been  made  to  our  knowledge  by  more 
recent  investigation.  Malone  was  not  able 
to  say  much  of  these  theatres,  but  what  he 
did  discover  was  highly  valuable,  and  no  doubt 
led  to  the  fuller  information  which  we  now 
possess.  The  Theatre,  as  its  name  almost 
implies,  was  the  first  theatre  erected  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  the  Curtain,  the  name  of  which  was 
once  supposed  to  illustrate  the  use  of  a  de- 
vice to  separate  the  audience  from  the  actors,* 
was  the  near  neighbour  of  the  Theatre. 
These  two  playhouses  form  the  subject  of  the 
present  article. 

All  that  Malone  can  tell  us  is  contained  in 
the  following  notes  : — 

It  [the  Theatre]  was  probably  situated  in  some 
remote  and  privileged  place,  being,  I  suppose,  hinted 
at  in  the  following  passage  of  a  sennon  by  John 
Stockwood,  quoted  below,  and  preached  in  1578  : 
"  Have  we  not  houses  of  purpose  built  with  great 
charges  for  the  maintenance  of  them  [the  players],  and 
that  without  the  liberties,  as  who  shall  say,  there,  let 
them  say  what  they  will,  we  will  play.  I  know  not 
how  I  might,  with  the  godly-learned  especially,  more 

posal  by  Mr.  Gomme,  F.S.A.  1  take  this  opportunity 
to  acknowledge  that  this  is  by  no  means  my  only 
obligation  to  Mr.  Gomme  on  the  present  occasion  ;  but 
rather,  the  articles  would  never  have  been  written  at  all 
but  for  him. 

*  Another  origin  for  the  name  has  been  supposed. 
Ellis,  in  his  Parish  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch  (1798), 
says  ' '  the  original  sign  hung  out  at  this  playhouse 
was  the  painting  of  a  striped  curtain." 


discommend  the  gorgeous  playing-place  erected  in  the 
fields,  than  to  term  it,  as  they  please  to  have  it  called, 
a  Theatre  J' 

And— 

The  Theatre  and  the  Curtain  are  mentioned  in  "  A 
Sermon  preached  at  Paules  Crosse  on  St.  Bartho- 
lomew day,  being  the  24th  of  August,  1578,  by 
John  Stockwood,"  and  in  an  ancient  Treatise  against 
Idleness,  Vaine  Plaies  and  Interludes,  by  John 
Northbrook,  no  date,  but  written  apparently  about 
the  year  1580.  Stubbes,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Abuses, 
p.  90,  YA.  1583,  inveighs  against  Theatres  and 
Curtaines,  which  he  calls  Venus'  Palaces.  Edmund 
Howes,  the  continuator  of  Stowe's  Chronicle,  says 
(p.  1004),  that  before  the  year  1570,  he  "neither 
knew,  heard,  nor  read  of  any  such  theatres,  set  stages, 
or  play-houses,  as  have  been  purposely  built  within 
man's  memory." 

Mr.  Collier  explains  that  the  reason  why 
Malone  did  not  know  the  situation  of  the 
Theatre  was  because  he  did  not  consult  the 
first  edition  of  Stow's  Chronicle,  printed  in 
1599,  in  which  both  the  Theatre  and  the 
Curtain  are  distinctly  described  as  being  in 
Shoreditch.  Speaking  of  the  Priory  of  St 
John  Baptist  at  Holywell,  Stow  says — 

The  church  thereof  being  pulled  downe,  many 
houses  have  been  there  builded  for  the  lodgings  of 
noblemen,  of  straungers  borne,  and  other.  And  neare 
thereunto  are  builded  two  publique  houses  for  the 
acting  and  shewe  of  Comedies,  Tragedies,  and  Histories, 
for  recreation.  Whereof  the  one  is  called  The 
Courtein,  the  other  The  Theatre,  both  standing  on 
the  south-west  side  towards  the  field. 

The  Theatre  and  the  Curtain,  therefore, 
were  situated  in  Holywell  Lane,  Shoreditch, 
now  High  Street,  Shoreditch.  Cunningham 
says,  "Here  on  the  west  side  stood  a  Bene- 
dictine nunnery  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  called 
Holywell "  ;  so  that  the  two  playhouses  were 
on  the  same  side  of  the  way  as  the  religious 
establishment.  The  name  of  the  Curtain 
survives  in  the  existing  Curtain  Road, 
Shoreditch. 

This  was  a  substantial  increase  to  our 
information  on  the  subject;  but  Mr.  Halliwell- 
Phillipps  has  contributed  still  more.  He 
shows  us  the  origin  of  the  building  itself.* 

James  Burbage,  of  London,  joyner,  obtained  from 
Allen  a  lease  dated  13th  April,  1576,  of  houses  and 
land  situated  between  Finsbury  Field  and  the  public 
road,  from  Bishopsgate  to  Shoreditch  Church.  The 
boundary  of  the  leased  estate  on  the  west  is  described 
as    "  a  bricke  wall  next  unto  the  feildes,   commonly 

*  Outlines  of  the  Life  of  Shakespeare,  Ed.  1883. 
p.  386. 
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called  Finsbury  Feildes."  James  Burbage,  by  early 
trade  a  joiner,  but  at  this  time  also  a  leading  member 
of  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  Company  of  Players,  was 
the  originator  of  theatrical  buildings  in  England,  for 
the  successful  promotion  of  which  his  earlier  as  well 
as  his  adopted  profession  were  exactly  suited.  He 
obtained  the  lease  referred  to  with  this  express 
object,  Allen  covenanting  with  him  that  if  he  expended 
;^200  upon  the  buildings  already  on  the  estate,  he 
should  be  at  liberty  "  to  take  downe.and  carrie  awaie 
to  his  and  their  o\vne  proper  use  all  such  buildings  and 
other  things  as  should  be  builded,  erected,  or  sett 
upp,  in  or  uppon  the  gardeines  and  void  ground  by 
the  said  indentures  granted,  or  anie  part  thereof,  by 
the  said  Jeames,  his  executors  or  assignes,  either  for 
a  theatre  or  playinge  place  or  for  anie  other  lawefull 
use  for  his  or  their  commodities."  The  lease  was 
signed  on  April  13th,  1576,  and  Burbage  must  have 
commenced  the  erection  of  his  theatre  immediately 
afterwards.  It  was  the  earliest  fabric  of  the  kind  ever 
built  in  this  country  emphatically  designated  The 
Theatre,  and  by  the  summer  of  the  following  year  it 
was  a  recognised  centre  of  theatrical  amusements. 

The  date  and  origin  of  the  first  London 
theatre  are  thus  satisfactorily  fixed.  Mr. 
Collier,  by  comparing  the  original  MSS.  of 
Stow's  Chronicle  with  the  text  of  the  first 
edition,  was  able  to  throw  light  upon  the 
rapid  development  of  the  drama  which 
followed  the-  opening  of  this  theatre.  In  the 
first  impression  we  read  as  quoted  above  : — 

And  thereunto  are  builded  two  publique  houses  for 
the  acting  and  shewe  of  comedies,  tragedies,  and 
histories,  for  recreation, 

while  in  Stow's  original  MS.  there  is  a 
significant  variation  : — 

And  namely,  neare  adjoyning  are  builded  two  houses 
for  the  shewe  of  activities,  comedies,  tragedies,  and 
histories  for  recreation  ; 

as  if  in  the  interval  between  writing  and  pub- 
lishing his  Survey  Stow  had  learnt  that  the 
"  activities  "  had  been  discontinued.  The 
activities  were  mostly  tumbling,  vaulting,  and 
rope-dancing,  and  belong  to  a  period  of  de- 
velopment preceding  the  establishment  of 
regular  playhouses.  Much  on  this  subject 
may  be  learnt  in  Collier's  History  of  Dramatic 
Poetry ;  but  before  proceeding  further  it  may 
be  interesting  to  insert  a  few  notes  from 
independent  sources,  illustrating  this  early 
part  of  the  subject.  The  available  material 
from  the  State  Papers  and  Private  Collections 
is  very  copious ;  but  some  slight  indication 
of  the  condition  of  things  leading  up  to  the 
building  of  the  first  theatre  may  be  appre- 
ciated by  those  to  whom  the  subject  is  un- 
familiar. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  notices  of  the 
early  drama  in  this  country  is  contained  in 
the  recently  issued  Ninth  Report  of  the 
Historical  Manuscripts  Commission.  Among 
the  MSS.  of  the  City  and  Corporation  of 
Canterbury  (150 1-2)  there  is  a  record  of 
charges  in  connection  with  the  production, 
on  Twelfth  Day,  of  the  play  of  the  "  Three 
Kyngs  of  Coleyn,"  which  was  enacted  in  the 
Guildhall  of  Canterbury.  The  entries  throw 
considerable  light  upon  the  possibilities  of 
theatrical  properties  at  that  early  time  : — 

Richard  Inner  constructed  three  "bests"  (beasts 
for  the  Nativity,  or  horses  for  the  Magi)  out  of  twelve 
ells  of  canvas  distended  with  hoops  and  laths,  and 
painted  them  after  nature  at  a  cost  of  three  shillings, 
the  artist  and  his  helper  occupying  six  days  and  nights 
in  the  work,  and  charging  for  work,  fire,  food,  and 
candle.  A  castle,  also  made  of  painted  canvas,  was 
erected  in  the  room  by  way  of  scenery.  The  kings 
of  Cologne  were  represented,  attended  by  their 
Henshemennys,  all  decorated  with  strips  of  sylver 
and  golde  papers,  and  wearing  monks  frokhs,  with 
other  thyngs  necessary  thereto. 

A  few  examples  will  show  the  character  of 
the  bill  :— 

Item,  for  heddyng  of  the  Hensshemen,  and  gyldyng 
of  a  sterre  -  -  -  -  -  vs. 

Item,  Rich.  Redhow  for  payntyng  of  the  Castell  in 
the  Courthall,  and  for  his  colowers    -         -      iii.'  iiii.'' 

Item,  for  payntyng  of  the  crapper  (crupper)  for  the 
best  (beast)  of  one  of  the  iii.  Kings  of  Coleyn,  the 
which  clothes  are  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wode  iii.' 

Revels  and  inasques  were  a  favourite  pas- 
time in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and 
among  notices  of  players  in  that  reign  the 
following  may  be  mentioned*: — 

1512-3.  Paid    as    a   reward    to   the  players  of  St. 

Mary's,  %d. 
1 5 17-8.  Paid  the  expenses  of  our  players  as  set  forth 

in  the  account   of  Christopher   Hensfield, 

3/.  i8j.  Sd- 
1 5 18-9.   Given   to   the  players    of   Wynchelsey  and 

Rie,  18^. 
1526.  In  reward  to  the  King's  players  .... 

The  players  attached  to  the  Court  were 
a  numerous  and  important  body,  and  the 
following  "  Statement  of  the  fees  and  salaries 
of  the  Court  of  Revenue,"  t  dated  1552, 
illustrates  their  relative  position  as  estimated 
by  a  pecuniary  standard.  After  stating  the 
fees   paid  to   the  officers   and   ministers  of 

*  Hist.  MSS.  Commission  Report,  v.,  pp.  550-1. 
t  Cat.  State  Papers,  Dom.,  1601-1603  ;  Add.,  1547- 
1565,  pp.  419-420. 
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justice,  the  document  proceeds  to  set  forth 
the  fees  paid  "  in  other  departments  of  the 
pubUc  service,"  and  among  them  these  items 
occur : — 

£,     s.     d. 
The  Revels  -        -        -         -       -         19     2    6 

Officers  and  ministers  of  hawking        -       446  ii     8 
Offices  and  ministers  of  hunting  -      603  14     7.\ 

Musicians  and  players  -         -         -     1728     5     o 

Surveyors,  physicians,  apothecaries,  and 

astronomers 54  "26 

The  King's  barge       .        -        .        -       109  11     5 

Licenses  were  granted  to  stroUing  com- 
panies who  travelled  all  over  the  country ; 
the  MSS.  of  various  Corporations  described 
in  the  Commission  Reports  are  rich  in  records 
of  payments  to  players.  Among  the  Nor- 
wich papers*  there  is  a  petition  of  the  mayor, 
sheriffs,  and  others  to  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, that  an  Act  or  Order  be  passed  to 
prevent  Players  of  Interludes  from  coming 
into  the  city  ;  as  they  took  a  large  portion  of 
the  earnings  of  the  poor  operatives,  so  as  to 
cause  great  want  to  their  families  and  a  heavy 
charge  to  the  city. 

In  1556,  on  May  7th,  in  a  document 
addressed  by  "  the  Select  Council "  to  King 
Philip  (husband  of  Mary)  concerning  the 
state  of  the  kingdom,  the  importance  of  the 
players  in  the  eyes  of  the  authorities  is 
evident  t : — 

The  kingdom  is  tranquil  and  justice  duly  ad- 
ministered. Measures  taken  for  defer^ce  of  Portsmouth 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Orders  against  players  and 
pipers  strolling  through  the  kingdom  disseminating 
seditions  and  heresies.  Employment  of  workmen 
before  discharged,  on  account  of  the  deficient  harvest. 

Between  the  years  1563  and  1576  the 
players  were  frequently  at  Abingdon,  and  in 
the  latter  year  there  is  an  entry — "  Item, 
geven  the  tomblars  that  plad  before  Mr. 
Mayor  and  his  company  in  reward,  iii^.  ix^." — % 
showing  that  the  "  activities  "  were  in  vogue 
in  the  country  as  well  as  in  town.  Wilkinson 
writes  concerning  the  origin  of  London 
theatres  as  follows  : — 

From  the  reign  of,  at  least,  Edward  VI.  the  north 
and  the  south  environs  of  London  seem  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  dramatic  amusements,  though  mingled 
on  the  Bankside  with  the  Bear  Gardens,  for  there 
were  two,  the  old  and  the  new,  the  Bull-ring,  and  the 
Stews ;   which,   under  the  protection  of  the  Bishop 

*    R.  Hist.  MSS.  Commission  Report,  i.,  p.  104. 
t  Cal.  State  Papers,  Dom.,   1547- 1580,  p.  82. 
+  Hist.  MSS.  Commission  Report,  ii.,  p.  149. 


of  Winchester,  had  existed  from  the  times  of  the 
Normans  ;  while  on  the  north  (with  the  exception  of 
the  Wrestling  Ground  in  Moorfields,  the  Butts  in 
Finsbury,  and  Rope-dancing,  Legerdemain,  and 
Grinning  on  the  Scaffolds  near  the  Windmill,  opposite 
Old  Bethlem  in  the  Holy  day  seasons)  the  theatres 
were  numerously  attended. 

When  we  come  to  treat  of  the  Southwark 
theatres  we  shall  see  again  how  they  had 
their  origin  in  more  crude  methods  of  satisfy- 
ing the  appetite  for  pleasure.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  drama  reflects  the  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  people.  Masques 
and  revels,  on  the  one  hand,  and  shows 
and  "activities  "  on  the  other,  approximated, 
and  the  result  was  the  regular  drama,  and  a 
community  of  recreation  among  all  sections 
of  society.  This  was  the  state  of  preparedness 
which  preceded  the  establishment  of  the 
Theatre.  Inn  -  yards,  with  their  galleries 
running  round,  in  which  the  audience  either 
stood  or  were  seated,  had  hitherto  served 
the  purpose  of  the  players,  and  suggested 
the  form  which  playhouses  have  more  or  less 
ever  since  retained. 

There  seems  to  be  some  inconsistency 
between  the  date  of  the  building  of  the  first 
theatre  (1576)  and  the  following  passage  of 
Harrison's  Chronologie,  1572  *  : — 

1572. — Plaies  are  banished  for  a  time  out  of  London, 
lest  the  resort  unto  them  should  ingender  a  plague,  or 
rather  disperse  it,  being  already  begonne.  Would  to 
God  these  comon  plaies  were  exiled  for  altogether,  as 
semenaries  of  impiety,  and  their  theatres  pulled 
downe,  as  no  better  then  houses  of  baudrie.  It  is  an 
evident  token  of  a  wicked  time,  when  plaiers  wexe 
so  riche  that  they  can  build  suche  houses.  As  moche 
I  wish  also  to  our  comon  beare  baitinges  used  on  the 
sabaothe  dales. 

In  reading  notices  of  the  drama  at  this 
period  we  have  constantly  to  bear  in  mind 
the  growing  Puritan  movement,  and  the 
strength  of  expression  in  inverse  proportion 
to  their  number,  which  characterised  the 
early  zealots.  With  this  discrimination  we 
may  learn  much  from  their  denunciations.! 

*  In  Harrison's  Description  of  England,  Ed. 
F.  J.  Furnivall,  for  the  New  Shakspere  Society. 

f  The  passage  from  Stubbes,  alluded  to  by  Malone, 
in  which  reference  is  made  to  The  Theatre  and 
Curtain,  is  the  following: — "Do  they  not  maintaine 
bawdrie,  insinuat  foolery,  and  renue  the  remembrance 
of  heathen  ydolatrie  ?  Do  they  not  induce  whordom 
and  vnclennes  ?  nay,  are  they  not  rather  plaine 
devourers  of  maydenly  virginitie  and  chastitie  ?  For 
proof  whereof  but  marke  the  flocking  and  running  to 
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Mr.  Halliwell-PhiUipps  concludes  that  The 
Theatre  was  opened  in  the  summer  of  1 5  7  7  > 
but  if  we  may  trust  the  date  as  given  by 
Collier,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  open  in 
1576,  the  year  of  its  erection.  InLambarde's 
Perambulation  of  Kent,  1576,  says  Collier, 
we  read : — 

Those  who  go  to  Paris  Garden,  the  Bell  Savage,  or 
Theatre,  to  behold  bear-baiting,  interludes,  or  fence- 
play,  must  not  account  of  any  pleasant  spectacle, 
unless  first  they  pay  one  penny  at  the  gate,  another  at 
the  entry  of  the  scaffold,  and  a  third  for  quiet  sitting. 

There  was  a  reason  why  the  proprietor 
of  the  Theatre  should  look  out  for  the 
money.  Cunningham  tells  us  that  the  house 
was  erected  at  the  cost  of  John  Brayne,  the 
father-in-law  of  Burbage,  who  advanced  600/. 
on  condition  that  Burbage  should  assign  to 
him  a  moiety  of  the  Theatre  and  its  profits. 
We  learn  from  a  petition,*  which  subsequently 
his  children  addressed  to  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain, what  an  incubus  this  debt  was  upon 
the  enterprise  of  Burbage. 

The  father  of  us,  Cuthbert  and  Richard  Burbage, 
was  the  first  builder  of  playhouses,  and  was  himselfe  in 
his  younger  yeeres  a  player.  The  Theater  hee  built 
with  many  hundred  poundes  taken  up  at  interest. 
The  players  that  lived  in  those  first  times  had  onely 
the  profitts  arising  from  the  dores,  but  now  the  players 
receave  all  the  commings  in  at  the  dores  to  themselves 
and  halfe  the  galleries  from  the  houskepers.  Hee 
built  this  house  upon  leased  ground,  by  which  meanes 
the  landlord  and  hee  had  a  suite  in  law,  and,  by  his 
death,  the  like  troubles  fell  on  us  his  sonnes.  .  .  . 

In  the  Remembrancia  (p.  350)  is  a  letter 
from  the  Lord  Mayor,  dated  12  th  April,  1580 
describing  a  "great  disorder  [which]  had 
been  committed  at  the  Theatre  on  Sunday 
last,"  and  allusion  is  therein  made  to  "  tum- 
blers "j  and  a  letter  dated  27th  April,  1583 
(P-  352),  shows  that  "fencing"  was  a  part  of 
the  performance. 

It  is  agreed  by  the  best  authorities  that 
the  Curtain  was  opened  1577.  Nearly  all 
the  notices  of  this  playhouse,  therefore,  refer 
Theaters  and  Curtens  daylie  and  hourely,  night  and 
daye,  tyme  and  tyde,  to  see  Playes  and  Enterludes ; 
where  such  wanton  gestures,  such  bawdie  speeches, 
such  laughing  and  fleering,  such  kissing  and  bussing, 
such  clipping  and  culling,  such  winckinge  and 
glancinge  of  wanton  eyes  and  the  like  is  vsed,  as  is 
wonderfull  to  behold.  Than,  these  goodly  pageants 
being  done,  euery  mate  sorts  to  his  mate,  euery 
one  bringes  another  homeward  of  their  way  verye 
friendly."  .  ,  .  Quoted  in  Harrison,  Description, 
Ed.  Fumivall,  App.  II.,  p.  Ixxx. 

*  Halliwell-Phillipps,  Outlines  of  the  Life  of  Shake- 
speare, Ed.  1883,  p.  548. 


also  to  the  Theatre,  until  the  year  1597, 
when  the  latter  ceased  to  exist.  After  that 
date  the  Curtain  had  a  more  independent 
career.  Some  quotations,  in  which  the 
names  of  the  Theatre  and  the  Curtain  are 
coupled,  have  already  been  given.  Perhaps 
the  earliest  of  such  notices  is  that  from 
John  Northbrooke's  Treatise  against  Dicing, 
Dancing  Vain  Plays,  or  Interludes,  which 
was  licensed  to  be  printed  in  1577.*  The 
passage  is  from  a  dialogue  between  Youth 
and  Age ;  the  former  having  asked  the  latter 
his  opinion  of 

stage-players  and  enterludes,  which  are  now  practised 
amongst  us  so  universally  in  towne  and  country.  Age, 
in  reply,  inveighs  warmly ,  against,  "  Histriones,  or 
rather  Histrices,  which  play  upon  Scaffoldes  and 
Stages,  enterludes,  and  comedies"  ;  Youth  calls  upon 
him  to  descend  to  particulars  : — "  Do  you  speake  "  (he 
asks)  "  against  those  places  also  which  are  made  up  and 
builded  for  such  playes  and  enterludes,  as  the  Theatre 
and  Curtain  is,  and  other  such  like  places  besides  ?  " 
Age  answers  in  the  affirmative,  and  hence  we  may 
infer,  that  there  were  more  regular  play-houses  at  that 
time,  1577,  than  the  Theatre  and  the  Curtain. 

The  passage  from  Harrison's  Chronologie, 
1572,  quoted  above,  which  refers  to  the 
existence  of  theatres  in  London,  tends  in  the 
same  direction.  The  sermon  by  John  Stock- 
wood  (1578),  quoted  by  Malone  in  reference 
to  the  Theatre  and  Curtain,  has  a  passage  in 
which  the  preacher  asserts  that  there  were 
then  to  his  knowledge  eight  different  places 
in  London,  where  "filthy  plays"  were  re- 
presented ;  but  doubtless  some  of  these  were 
the  places  used  before  the  erection  of  the 
regular  play-houses,  such  as  inn-yards. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Collier  for  the  follow- 
ing two  notices  of  the  Theatre  and  Curtain. 

John  Field,  in  his  Godly  Exhortations  on 
the  Accident  in  Paris  Garden  in  January 
1582-3,  mentions  "  the  Theatre,  the  Curtain, 
and  such  like." 

Nash's  Martin's  Month's  Mind,  1589, 
states  that  better  mirth  may  be  had  for  a 
penny  **  at  the  Theatre  and  Curtain,  and  any 
blind  playing-house  every  day." 

In  another  part  of  this  tract,  Nash  tells  us 
he  had  learnt  "  t wattling  tales  "  of  Sir  Jeffrey's 
Ale  Tub,  and  of  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle 
"  in  alehouses  and  at  the  Theatre,  of  Lanam 
and  his  fellows."  Laneham  had  been  chosen 
one  of  the  Queen's  players  in  1583. 

*  Given  by  Collier,  and  mentioned  by  Ellis, 
Parish  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  etc. 
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One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  upon  the 
regular  development  of  the  drama  until  after 
the  great  fire  of  London  was  the  frequent 
outbursts  of  the  plague.  We  shall  come 
across  many  orders  for  the  closing  of  the 
theatres  on  this  account.  In  the  case  of  the 
Theatre,  there  is  a  note  of  the  Privy  Council 
Register,  under  date  May  nth,  1586  : — 

A  lettre  to  the  L.  Maior ;  his  1.  is  desired, 
according  to  his  request  made  to  their  Lordshippes  by 
his  lettres  of  thevijth.  of  this  present  to  geve  order  for 
the  restrayning  of  playes  and  interludes  within  and 
about  the  Cittie  of  London,  for  th'  avoyding  of 
infection  feared  to  grow  and  increase  this  tyme  of 
sommer  by  the  comon  assemblies  of  people  at  those 
places,  and  that  their  Lordshippes  have  taken  the 
like  order  for  the  prohibiting  of  the  use  of  playes  at 
the  Theater  and  th'  other  places  about  Newington  out 
of  his  charge."  * 

The  Theatre  was  in  all  probability  closed 
in  1597.  In  the  Remembrancia  (p.  354)  is  a 
letter,  dated  28th  July,  1597,  from  the  Lord 
Mayor  to  the  Council,  recommending  the 
suppression  of  the  Theatre  and  the  Curtain, 
and  in  Skialetheia,  the  Shadow  of  Truth, 
published  in  1598,  it  is  thus  alluded  to  : — 

But  see  yonder 
One,  like  the  unfrequented  Theatre 
Walks  in  dark  silence  and  vast  solitude. 

We  have  seen  how  heavily  burdened  Bur- 
bage  was,  and  Cunningham  says  that  the 
assignment  made  to  John  Brayne  was  not 
executed,  and  his  widow  was  obliged  to  com- 
mence proceedings  in  equity.  The  point  in 
dispute  was  afterwards  moved  to  the  Star 
Chamber,  Allen,  the  ground  landlord,  com- 
plaining to  the  Privy  Council  that  the  rent 
was  partly  unpaid,  and  that  Cuthbert  Bur- 
bage,  the  son,  had  *'  carried  the  wood  to  the 
Bankside,  and  there  erected  a  playhouse  with 
the  said  wood."  Allen's  bill  was  referred  to 
Francis  Bacon,  Esq.,  whose  decision  was  that 
"  the  said  bill  is  very  uncertain  and  insuf- 
ficient, and  that  no  further  answer  need  be 
made  thereto." 

We  know  so  little,  apart  from  Mr.  Halli- 
well-Phillipps's  revelations  concerning  the 
demolition,  or  rather  removal,  of  the  Theatre, 
that  it  will  be  in  every  sense  better  not 
to  attempt  any  abridgment,  but  to  tell  the 

*  OutHnes  of  the  Life  of  Shakespeare,  Ed.  1883, 
p.  404. 


story  in  his  own  words.  The  stage  owes 
so  much  to  Burbage,  the  builder  of  the 
first  Theatre,  that  we  cannot  be  sufficiently 
grateful  for  the  knowledge  of  him  which  has 
been  brought  to  light.  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps 
writes  *: — 

The  year  1 597  was  a  critical  one  for  the  Burbages 
in  respect  to  their  Shoreditch  estate.     The  original 
lease  given  by  Allen  expired  in  the  spring,  and  they 
could  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  legal  ratification  of 
the  additional  ten  years  covenanted  to  be  granted  to 
the  lessee,  although  they  were  still  permitted  to  remain 
as  tenants.     Bewildered   by  this   uncertainty   of  the 
tenure  they  resolved  in  the  following  year  not  only 
to  abandon  the  Theatre,  but  to  take  advantage  of  a 
condition  in  the  lease  of  1576,  and  remove  the  building 
with  the  whole  of  the  materials,  a  step  which  had  at 
least  the  advantage  of  throwing  the  initiative  of  further 
litigation  upon  Allen.     ...   It  was  Allen's  intention, 
to  use  his  own  words,  "  seeing  the  greate  and  grievous 
abuses  that  grewe  by  the  Theater,  to  pull  downe  the 
same,  and  to  converte  the  wood  and  timber  thereof  to 
some  better  use  "  ;  but  in  this  design  he  was  antici- 
pated by  the  Burbages,  who  engaged  one  Peter  Streete, 
a  builder  and    carpenter,    to   remove   the   building, 
which  operation   was   accordingly  effected   either  in 
December  1598,  or  in  January  1599.     The  narrative 
given  by  Allen  of  the  demolition  of  the  Theatre  and 
the  removal  of  the  "  wood  and  timber  "  to  South wark, 
where  they  were  afterwards  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  Globe,  is  particularly  interesting.  As  has  just  been 
stated,  Allen  had  himself  contemplated  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Theatre,  and  the  conversion  of  its  materials 
to  some  other  use,  but  Cuthbert  Burbage,  anticipating 
the  design,   "  unlawfullye  combyninge   and  confede- 
rating himselfe  with  the  sayd  Richard  Burbage  and  one 
Peter  Streat,  William  Smyth,  and  divers  other  persons, 
to  the  number  of  twelve,   to  your  subject  unknowne, 
did  aboute  the  eight  and  twentyth  daye  of  December, 
in  the  one  and  fortyth  yeere  of  your  Highnes  raygne, 
and  sythence  your  highnes  last  and  generall  pardon 
by  the  confederacye  aforesayd,  ryoutouslye  assemble 
themselves  together,  and  then  and  there  armed  them- 
selves with  dyvers  and  manye  unlawfull  and  offensive 
weapons,   as  namelye,  swordes,  daggers,  billes,  axes, 
and  such  like,  and  got  armed,  did  then  repayre  unto 
the  sayd  Theater,  and  then  and  there,  armed  as  afore- 
sayd,   in    verye    ryotous,   outragious,   and    forcyble 
manner,  and  contrarye  to  the  lawes  of  your  highnes 
realme,  attempted   to  pull  downe  the  sayd  Theater  ; 
whereuppon  divers  of  your  subjectes,  servauntes  and 
farmers,  then  goinge  aboute  in  peaceable  manner  to 
procure   them    to    desist   from   that   their    unlawfull 
enterpryse,     they    the    sayd   ryotous    persons    afore- 
sayd, notwithstanding  procured  therein,  with   greate 
vyolence,  not   onlye   then   and   there   forcyblye   and 
ryotouslye    resisting  your  subjectes,   servauntes,   and 
farmers,   but   also  then  and  there  pulling,  breaking, 
and  throwing  downe  the  sayd  Theater  in  verye  out- 
ragious, violent,  and  riotous  sort,  to  the  great  disturb- 
ance and  terrefyeing  not  onlye  of  your  subjectes  sayd 

*  OuilineSy  Ed.  1883,  pp,  409-410. 
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servauntes  and  farmers,  but  of  divers  others  of  your 
Majesties  loving  subjectes  there  neere  inhabitinge  ; 
and  having  so  done,  did  then  alsoe  in  most  forcible 
and  ryotous  manner  take  and  carrye  awaye  from  thence 
all  the  wood  and  timber  thereof  unto  the  Bancksyde 
in  the  parishe  of  St.  Marye  Overyes,  and  there 
erected  a  newe  playhowse  with  the  sayd  timber  and 
wood." — Bill  of  Complaint  Allen  v.  Burbage,  44  Eliz. 

We  have  seen  that  James  Burbage,  who 
built  the  Theatre,  was  a  player,  and  a  leading 
member  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  company 
of  players.  When  it  was  built  this  company 
acted  at  the  Theatre.  It  is  supposed  by  Mr. 
Fleay  that  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  company 
acted  here  alternately  with  them.* 

In  1583,  he  tells  us,  Warwick's  and  Leicester's  men 
were  united  under  the  name  of  the  Queen's  men,  who 
are  known  to  have  remained  at  the  Theatre  under  J. 
Lanham. 

.  .  .  On  27th  December,  1591,  the  Queen's  men, 
in  my  opinion,  were  almost  entirely  merged  in  L. 
Strange 's  company,  under  the  management  of  Alleyn, 
and  on  or  before  19th  February,  1591-2,  they  removed 
to  the  third  London  theatre,  the  Rose,  built  for  Hens- 
lowe  on  Bankside ;  their  place  at  the  Theatre  was  (as 
we  shall  show  later  on)  filled  by  Pembroke's  men. 

On  the  expiry  of  the  lease  of  the  Theatre 
in  1597  this  company  joined  the  Admiral's 
company. 

With  regard  to  the  playwrights  who  wrote 
for  the  companies  acting  at  the  Theatre,  and 
the  plays  acted  there,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Fleay  for  the  following  : — 

From  1584  to  1592  Greene,  Lodge  (?),  Peele,  and 
probably  Shakespeare  wrote  for  the  Queen's  men  at 
the  Theatre,  and  Marlowe  and  Lodge  for  the  Admiral's 
at  the  Curtain.  The  following  anonymous  plays  were 
also  produced  by  the  Queen's  men  :  The  Troublesome 
Jieign  of  King  John,  the  old  play  of  Leir,  Richard 
in. ,  Selimus,  and  Valentine  and  Orson. 

Mr.  Fleay  also  gives  a  list  of  eight  plays 
acted  at  the  Rose,  which  he  considers  had 
been  previously  acted  by  the  Queen's  men 
at  the  Theatre. 

Between  1592  and  1597,  Pembroke's  men  acted  at 
the  Theatre  The  True  Tragedy,  and  the  old  Taming 
of  a  Shrew  (both  falsely  attributed  to  Shakespeare) 
and  Marlowe's  Edward  II.  They  also  acted  Titus 
Andronicus,  which  they  obtained  from  Sussex's  men 
when  they  broke  up. 

We  have  seen  that  Allen  had  himself  con- 
templated the  demolition  of  the  Theatre,  and 
the  conversion  of  the  materials  to  some  other 
and  "  better  "  use.     But  probably  the  suppo- 

*  Royal  Historical  Society s  Transactions,  vol.  x,, 
p.  114. 


sition  of  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps  is  correct,  and 
it  was  Allen's  intention  at  that  time  to  build 
a  new  playhouse ;  for  shortly  after  he  built 
the  Fortune  Theatre,  and,  such  was  the 
anxiety  of  the  authorities  to  restrict  the  num- 
ber of  theatres,  the  building  of  this  new  play- 
house seemed  to  entail  the  necessary  destruc- 
tion of  another.  At  all  events,  the  Curtain 
was  threatened,  as  we  see,  by  the  following 
order  of  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  "  for 
the  restrainte  of  the  imoderate  use  and  coui- 
panye  of  playhouses  and  players,  June  22nd, 
1600."  '•' 

The  master  of  the  Revels  having  informed  their 
Lordships  that  the  theatre  [the  Fortune],  about  to  be 
built  by  Allen,  is  to  supersede  the  Curtain,  that  house 
is  to  be  the  one  for  Middlesex  for  the  use  of  the  com- 
pany of  players  belonging  to  the  Lord  Admiral,  and 
the  Curtain  is  to  be  demolished  or  applied  to  some 
other  use. 

But  the  cloud  passed  away,  and  the  Curtain 
continued  to  exist  as  a  playhouse.  Three 
years  afterwards,  in  1603,  the  following  licence 
was  granted  to  the  company  occupying  the 
Curtain,  which  conclusively  proves  this  : — 

Licence  to  Thomas  Greene,  Chris.  Bees- 
ton,  Thomas  Hawood,  and  six  others,  servants 
to  the  Queen,  to  "  exercise  the  art  and  faculty 
of  playing  comedies,  tragedies,  histories, 
interludes,  morals,  pastorals, stage  plays,  etc.," 
in  their  "  usual  houses  called  the  Curtayne 
and  the  Bore's  Head,"  in  Middlesex,  or  else- 
where, as  they  may  think  fit  as  the  plague 
decreases  to  thirty  per  week  in  London,  t 

And  again  in  the  following  year,  there  is  a 
letter,  given  by  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps,  X 

From  the  Lords  of  the  Council  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  and  the  magistrates  of  Surrey  and  Middle- 
sex, desiring  them  to  sanction  performances  at  the 
Globe,  Fortune,  and  Curtain  Theatres,  April,  1604. 

Malone  states  that  in  Heath's  Epigrams, 

1 6 10,  the  Curtain  is  mentioned  as  being 
open. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.   Collier  for  the 

*  J.  O.  Halliwell-Phillipps,  Outlines  of  the  Life  of 
Shakespeare,  ed.  1883,  p.  528.  It  was  printed  by 
Chalmers  in  his  Apology      See   also  Remembrancia, 

P-  354- 

t  Cal.  State  Papers,  Domestic  Senes,  1623 — 1625, 
Addenda,  James  I.  This  was  probably  the  Boar's 
Head  in  Great  Eastcheap — Shakespeare's  Boar's 
Head.  Cunningham  suggests  that  Shakespeare  chose 
it  because  the  arms  of  Burbage,  the  great  actor,  were 
Three  Boars'  Heads. 

%  Outlines,  p.  535. 
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following  quotations.  G.  Withers,  in  his 
Abuses  Strtpt  and  Whipt,  1613,  ridiculing  a 
low  class  of  versifiers,  says : — 

Base  fellows  whom  mere  time 
Hath  made  sufficient  to  bring  forth  a  rhyme, 
A  Curtain  Jig,  a  libel,  or  a  ballad. 

In  1 6 15,  Wentworth  Smith's  play,  called 
Hector  of  Germany,  was  performed  at  the 
Curtain  by  some  "young  men  of  the  City," 
as  if  the  house  were  not  employed  by  any 
regular  company  of  comedians.  But  it  would 
be  still  more  interesting  to  discover  that  the 
house  had  been  lent  to  the  young  city 
amateurs  for  the  occasion. 

In  Vox  Graculi,  or  the  Jackdaw's  Prog- 
nostication for  1623,  the  Curtain  is  specially 
mentioned  as  if  it  were  still  a  theatre  of  some 
reputation,  where  new  plays  were  then  brought 
out: — 

About  this  time  new  plays  will  be  in  more  request 
than  old,  and  if  company  come  current  to  the  Bull  and 
Curtain,  there  will  be  more  money  gathered  in  one 
afternoon,  than  will  be  given  to  Kingsland  Spittle  in 
a  whole  month. 

With  regard  to  the  companies  at  this  play- 
house Mr.  Fleay  states,  "the  actors  of  Sus- 
sex, the  then  Chamberlain,  perhaps  alternately 
with  Derby's,  occupied  the  Curtain  " ;  and 
in  1583,  "the  men  of  the  new  Chamberlain, 
P.  Howard,  afterwards  Admiral  and  Earl  of 
Nottingham,  probably  succeeded  to  those  of 
Sussex";  and,  in  1591-2,  the  Curtain  being 
vacant  through  an  inhibition  placed  on  the 
Admiral's  men,  it  was  then  "  probably  occu- 
pied by  Sussex's  company."  On  the  14th  of 
May,  1594,  the  Admiral's  men  went  to  the 
Rose  Theatre,  and  the  Chamberlain's,  for- 
merly L.  Strange's,  company  took  possession 
of  the  Curtain. 

According  to  Mr.  Fleay's  useful  table,  this 
company  remained  there  till  1599,  and  in 
1600  the  theatre  was  occupied  by  Derby's 
men.  In  1602,  Worcester's  men  were  there; 
and  in  the  following  year  the  name  of  this 
company,  as  well  as  the  others,  was  altered  by 
James  I.  This  Worcester's  company  became 
the  Queen's  (Anne's),  and  continued  there 
till  16 1 7,  when  Prince  Charles's  company 
took  the  theatre,  and  remained  till  its  close. 
There  is  a  notice  of  this  acting  company 
among  Lord  Bagot's  papers.* 

*  Hist.  MSS.  Commission  Report,  iv.,  p .  327. 


20    Feb.     1623  :    Given  Mr.    Saw[a]nston,    the 
prince's  player,  Dec  13         .         .         ,         6s.  &f. 
Given  Prince  Charles's  Players. 
Jan.  15,      .         .         .         .         .         .         6s.  8d. 

Given  to  the  players — 
Jan.  19, 5-f- 

We  learn  further  from  Mr.  Fleay's  paper 
that  between  1603  and  16 16,  Wilkins,  Day, 
Rowley,  Heywood,  Dekker,  Webster,  and 
William  Smith,  wrote  for  the  Queen's  (Anne's) 
men  at  the  Curtain.  Between  1619  and 
1622  Dekker,  May,  Massinger,  Sampson,  and 
Markham,  wrote  for  the  Revels  Company 
acting  at  the  Red  Bull  and  the  Curtain; 
elsewhere  Mr.  Fleay  says  that  Rowley,  May, 
and  Massinger  wrote  plays  for  this  Revels 
Company  during  the  years  1619  to  1623. 
Between  1622  and  1625  Rowley,  Broome, 
Jonson  junior,  Sampson,  Ford,  Dekker, 
Barn,  and  Middleton,  wrote  for  the  Prince 
Charles's  men,  who  also  produced  the  Dutch 
Painter,  Revenge  for  Honour,  the  Plantations 
of  Virginia,  the  Peaceable  King,  and  an  old 
Admiral's  play,  the  Four  Sons  of  Aymon, 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  make  use 
of  Mr.  Fleay's  paper  as  a  working  apparatus, 
for  which  he  designed  it.  He  follows  up  the 
intricate  history  of  the  companies,  and  tracks 
their  devious  courses  through  changes,  ex- 
changes, and  renomination.  We  have  sepa- 
rated and  taken  out  the  facts  concerning  the 
two  playhouses  with  which  we  have  dealt. 

Malone  gives  the  will  of  John  Underwood, 
by  which  he  consigns  his  share  in  the  Curtain, 
"situated  in  or  near  HoUowey  {i.e.,  Holy- 
well], in  the  Parish  of  St.  Leonard,  London," 
to  his  five  children.  Besides  Underwood,  the 
following  actors  are  said  to  have  been  engaged 
at  the  Curtain  *  : — Richard  Tarleton,  cele- 
brated as  a  comic  actor  of  low  parts,  whose 
portrait  still  serves  (in  1798)  as  sign  to  an 
alehouse  in  the  Borough,  Richard  Burbage, 
Richard  Cowley,  Ben  Johnson,  and  Ben- 
jamin Johnson,  his  son. 

The  parish  registers  of  St.  Leonard,  Shore- 
ditch,  contain  the  following  entries  relative 
to  the  Curtain  t : — 

Joane  Dowle,  the  wife  of  Isaac  Dowle,  buried  the 
19th  of  Februarie.  Curtayn.  1580. — Oliver  Stid- 
dard,  the  sonne  of  Thomas  Stiddard,  bapt.  17  Feb. 
Curtaine.    1582. — ^John  Aynsworth  (the  player),  Sep. 

*  Henry  Ellis,  Parish  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch, 
1798. 

t  Ibid. 
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28,  1582. — Agnes  Beal,  the  daughter  of  Richard  Beal, 
was  baptized  June  6.  Curtaine.  1583. — Richard 
Tarrelton  was  buried  the  Sep.  3.  1588.  Halliwell 
Street.— Humphrey  .  .  .  from  the  Curtaine  Garden, 
buried  the  25th  of  Aprill.  Curtaine.  1592.— James 
Burbege,  the  sonne  of  Cuthbert  Burbege,  buried  the 
15th  Julye,  1597. — ^James  Burbedge  was  buried  the 
2d  of  February,  1596,  from  Halliwell. — Cuthbert  Cow- 
lye,  the  sonne  of  Richard  Cowlye,  was  baptized  the 
8th  day  of  May  from  Allins.  1597. — Richard  Cowlye, 
the  sonne  of  Richard  Cowlye,  was  baptized  the  29th 
of  Aprill.  Halliwell.  1599.— Eliz.  Cowley,  wife  of 
Richard,  buryed  28  Sep.,  1616.  H.  Street. — Elizabeth 
Burbedge,  the  daughter  of  Cuthbert  Burbedge,  was 
baptized  the  30th  of  December,  1602.  Halliwell. — 
Richard  Burbadge,  Player,  was  bur.  16  March,  1618- 
19,  Halliwell  Street. — Cuthbert  Burbadge  was  buryed 
the  17th  Sep.,  1636.— Geo.  Wilkins  (Poet),  Aug.  9th, 
161 3,  buried. — Margery,  the  daughter  of  William 
Bamster,  and  Jane,  his  wife,  was  bur.  31st  January, 
1639,  from  the  Curtaine  House. — ^John,  the  sonne  of 
Wm.  Hyemarth,  and  Joane,  his  wife,  was  baptized 
the  same  day  from  the  Curtaine  House.  15th  March, 
1639. 

The  latest  notice  of  the  Curtain  given  by 
Collier  is  in  1623  ;  but  it  is  probable  from 
the  above  that  it  remained  open  till  the 
closing  of  the  theatres  in  1642. 

One  result  following  from  the  great  acces- 
sion of  knowledge  in  the  case  of  the  first 
English  playhouse — the  Theatre — is  to 
suggest  a  natural  solution  of  a  minor  but 
difficult  question — that  of  the  best  order  or 
sequence  in  which  to  treat  the  theatres  of 
London.  Knowing  as  we  do  now  that  the 
very  materials  composing  the  structure  of  the 
Theatre  were  used  in  building  the  Globe,  we 
shall  feel  no  difficulty  in  resuming  the  thread 
of  our  subject  with  the  brief  but  glorious 
history  of  that  playhouse,  which  will  be 
associated  with  the  magic  name  of  Shake- 
speare as  long  as  the  English  tongue  is 
spoken.  The  other  Bankside  theatres  will 
be  taken  in  connection  with  the  Globe. 


Eebellions!  in  OEngUgl)  l^iistotp : 

Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Straw. 

JHE    main    outline   of    the   famous 

peasant  revolt  during  the  reign  of 

Richard   II.    is    familiar   enough. 

The  cool  daring  of  the  young  king 

in  facing  the  mob  and  claiming  his  right  to 

be  their  leader ;  the  trusting  faithfulness  of 


both  the  Essex  men  and  the  Kentish  men 
in  the  words  and  bearing  of  this  gallant 
young  monarch,  the  son  of  the  beloved 
Black  Prince ;  the  death  of  Wat  Tyler  by 
the  hand  of  Walworth,  Mayor  of  London 
all  the  other  several  acts  of  the  rebellion 
have  been  related  faithfully  enough  from  the 
chronicles  of  Walsingham  and  Froissart  by 
later  historians.  Hume  puts  the  facts  clearly 
and  succinctly ;  Green  devotes  a  whole 
chapter  of  his  brilliant  History  of  the  English 
People  to  the  peasant  revolt  of  1 347-1381, 
and  Mr.  C.  E.  Maurice,  in  his  English 
Popular  Leaders,  has  gathered  up  some  of 
the  main  dramatic  interests  in  the  story. 
Still  just  at  this  time  the  rebellion  of  Wat 
Tyler  and  Jack  Straw,  as  it  is  called,  has 
some  considerable  interest  for  readers  and 
students  of  modern  days,  and  there  are  some 
aspects  of  it  which  neither  Hume  nor  Green 
has  presented. 

The  names  of  the  rebel  chiefs  have  been 
preserved  in  a  couple  of  lines  in  one  of 
those  curious  political  poems  edited  by 
Mr.  Wright.  It  is  a  Latin  poem  on  the 
slaughter  of  Archbishop  Sudbury  by  the 
rebels  (vol.  i.,  p.  230),  and  the  two  lines  are 
as  follows : — 

Jak    Chep,   Tronche,    Jon    Wrau,    Thom   Myllere, 

Tyler,  Jak  Strawe, 
Erie   of  the    Plo,    Rak   to.    Deer,    et   Hob    Carter, 

Rakstrawe ; 

and  besides  these  names  there  are  the  leaders 
of  the  rebellion  in  other  parts  of  England. 
Of  them  all  the  most  famous  is  Tyler,  Dr. 
Stubbs  has  collected  the  various  instances  of 
the  different  names  of  Tyler  connected  with 
this  rebellion.  There  were  Walter  Tyler  of 
Essex,  Wat  Tyler  of  Maidstone,  William 
Tegheler  of  Stone  Street,  John  Tyler  of 
Dartford,  Simon  Tyler  of  Cripplegate.  All 
these  appear  to  be  different  men,  and  Dr. 
Stubbs  points  out  that  the  tilers  appear  to 
have  been  a  particularly  unmanageable  body 
of  artizans  {Const.  Hist,  vol.  ii.,  p.  456). 
Wat  Tyler  of  Maidstone  was  the  famous 
leader  who  was  killed  at  Smithfield,  but  the 
dramatic  incident  which  led  immediately  to 
the  outbreak  relates  to  John  Tyler  of  Dart- 
ford.  It  will  be  well  in  the  first  place  to 
glance  at  this  ;  because  it  shows  how  quickly 
the  spark  was  kindled  into  a  flame  the  very 
moment  when  the  time  was  considered  ripe. 
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A  man  named  John  Leg  and  three  other 
associates  were  appointed  a  commission  from 
the  King  to  inquire,  especially  in  Kent  and 
Norfolk,  into  the  reasons  why  the  poll  tax 
did  not  make  so  full  a  return  as  had  been 
expected.  These  inquisitors  went  through 
every  town  and  village  in  Kent,  summoning 
before  them  all  the  men,  women,  and  girls,  and 
under  pretence  of  inquiring  as  to  the  ages  of 
the  women,  and  their  consequent  liabiUty  to 
be  taxed,  inflicted  on  them  the  grossest  in- 
sults. A  certain  Thomas  Baker  of  Fob- 
lingges  began  to  take  a  lead  among  his 
neighbours,  and  consulting  one  with  an- 
other prepared  to  organize  resistance  to  this 
intolerable  oppression.  Riotous  assem- 
blies occurred  from  day  to  day  for  months 
together  before  the  storm  broke.*  At 
Dartford  the  commissioners  had  gone  to 
the  house  of  one  John  Tyler  and  de- 
manded of  his  wife  the  payment  of  the 
poll  tax  on  behalf  of  herself,  her  hus- 
band, and  her  daughter.  She  refused 
to  pay  for  her  daughter,  as  not  being  of 
age ;  another  collector  thereupon  seized  the 
daughter,  declaring  he  would  discover  if 
this  were  true.     John  Tyler 

being  at  work  in  the  same  town  tyling  of  an  house, 
when  he  heard  thereof,  caught  his  lathing  staff  in  his 
hand  and  ran  reaking  home ;  when  reasoning  witli 
the  collector  who  made  so  bold,  the  collector 
answered  with  stout  words  and  strake  at  the  tylar  ; 
whereupon  the  tylar,  avoiding  the  blow,  smote  the 
collector  with  the  lathing  staff  that  the  brains  flew 
out  of  his  head.  Wherethrough  great  noise  arose  in 
the  streets,  and  the  poor  people  being  glad  every  one, 
prepared  to  support  the  said  John  Tylar.  f 

Now,  in  considering  some  of  the  facts 
which  are  to  be  gained  from  the  history  of 
this  rebellion,  it  will  be  found  that  we  meet 
the  two  great  opposing  forces  of  a  strong 
feudalized  nobility  and  a  compact  unified 
peasantry.  The  consolidation  of  the  monarchy 
and  the  nobility  under  the  feudal  system, 
brought  to  perfection  during  the  Norman 
rule,  left  wide  class  distinctions  between 
noble  and  peasant.  The  peasant  in  old 
times  held  his  title  to  lands  by  no  charter  or 
written  deed.  If  he  possessed  rights  under 
the  common  field  system,  which  universally 

*  Archtxologia  Cantiana,  iii.,  66. 
t  Stow's  Chronicle,  p.  284 ;  of.  Maurice's  English 
Potular  Leaders. 


prevailed,  they  were  allotted  to  him  at  a 
meeting  of  the  whole  body  of  co-villagers, 
where  the  lands  having  been  divided  into 
strips  of  a  single  acre  each  bearing  its  peculiar 
mark  cut  in  the  turf,  every  peasant  owner 
took  his  acre  according  to  the  corresponding 
marks  which  he  had  chosen  from  a  bundle 
of  notched  sticks,  or  carved  apples.*  Year 
after  year  this  division  of  lands,  held  thus  in 
community  of  tenure,  took  place,  and  the 
peasant  owners  knew  neither  title-deed  nor 
charter.  Some  remarkable  survivals  of  this 
tenure  without  title-deeds  have  been  preserved 
in  the  lands  periodically  allotted  to  the  bur- 
gesses of  municipal  corporations  before  the 
Reform  Act  of  1835,  and  here  we  possess,  with- 
out doubt,  lineal  descendants  from  the  system 
of  village  communities  which  prevailed  over 
the  land.  Over  the  heads  of  these  prescrip- 
tive land-owners  swept  various  changes  during 
the  building  up  of  the  national  system.  The 
village  council,  which  originally  exercised  all 
the  functions  of  village  government,  gave 
way  before  the  necessities  of  that  vast  series 
of  political  crises  which  demanded  the  certain 
and  definite  action  of  a  single  chieftain.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  period  was  a  period  essentially 
of  conquest,  the  consolidation  of  the  kingdom 
by  conquest.  Then  the  village  community 
was  transformed  into  a  manorial  community, 
and  the  alteration  brought  about  by  this 
process  was  the  substitution  of  lords  and 
tenants  for  villages  and  villagers.  All  the 
old  rights  and  privileges  which  belonged  to 
the  corporate  village  were  transferred  to  the 
lord,  and  all  the  unwritten  customs  and  duties 
which  belonged  to  the  villagers  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  tenants.  Lord  and  tenant  took 
the  place  of  village  and  villager.  The  village 
community  claimed  of  its  various  members 
duties  and  labours  which  promoted  the 
common  weal.  Certain  days  of  labour  were 
to  be  given  to  the  necessities  of  the  village, 
the  repairs  of  the  roads,  the  boundaries,  etc. 
These  labours  were  not  abrogated  under  the 
manorial  system ;  but  they  were  transferred 
to  the  lord.  Then  upon  this  political  change, 
necessary  to  the  new  order  of  things  and  to 
the  new  progress  of  national  life,  came  tlie 
crushing  forces   of  Norman  legal   subtlety. 

*  See  ante,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  206-207,  where  instances 
are  given. 
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It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  enormous 
influence  of  Norman  law.  Ancient  rights  of 
prescription  had  to  give  way  before  written 
chartered  rights.  A  study  of  the  great 
charters  of  Kemble's  Codex  Diplomaticiis  and 
the  later  charters  down  to  the  end  of  the 
Plantagenet  rule  of  kings,  shows  us  how  the 
ownership  of  lands  was  changed  again  and 
again  in  the  hands  of  the  great  lords ;  but 
invariably  the  tenants,  as  they  were  now 
called,  remained  untouched  as  part  and 
parcel  of  the  lands — they  were  adscripti  glebce. 
But  the  subtle  theory  introduced  by  the 
lawyers,  that  all  rights  emanated  from  the 
Crown,  and  could  be  granted  only  by  written 
charters,  had  its  effect  upon  the  old  peasant 
rights.  The  free  villager  had  been  degraded 
to  the  position  of  tenant,  and  he  then  went 
down  a  step  lower  into  the  position  of  villein 
and  serf.  His  rights  were  not  chartered 
rights — the  lord's  were.  Confiscation  and 
oppression  could  therefore  be  legally  under- 
taken, and  when  we  approach  the  time  of 
Richard  II.  we  find  that  the  wars  of 
Edward  III.  having  drained  the  country  of 
men  and  wealth,  pressed  most  hardly  upon 
the  peasantry,  who  looked  back  upon  the 
old  traditional  days  of  freedom  with  some- 
thing more  than  a  sigh  of  regret. 

These  yearnings  for  the  old  days  led  the 
peasants  of  England  from  archaic  communal 
society  into  political  communism.  "  Good 
people,"  said  John  Ball,  the  prime  mover  of 
the  rebeUion,  '•'  things  will  never  be  well  in 
England  so  long  as  goods  be  not  in  common, 
and  so  long  as  there  be  villeins  and  gentle- 
men." This  cry  had  been  handed  down  by 
the  only  means  then  open  to  the  uneducated, 
namely,  by  the  traditional  customs  often 
embodied  in  traditional  rhymes  and  narra- 
tives. It  is  to  be  traced,  as  the  late  Mr.  Coote 
has  so  learnedly  explained,*  right  through 
the  Robin  Hood  ballads,  where  the  constant 
action  of  the  famous  robber  chief  is  pour- 
trayed  with  no  uncertain  voice,  to  take  from 
the  rich  and  give  to  the  poor.  Communism  to 
the  peasants  of  Plantagenet  days  was  no  new 
thing.  The  recollection  of  days  when  all 
lands  were  held  in  common  tenure  had  not 
died  out,  and  in  many  places  the  thing  itself 
existed  right  in  their  very  midst.     Sir  Henry 

*  Folk  Lore  Journal,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  44-52. 


Maine's   remarks   of  to-day  are   still   more 
applicable  to  the  time  we  are  treating  of: 

It  is  one  of  the  facts  with  which  the  Western  world 
will  some  day  assuredly  have  to  reckon,  that  the 
political  ideas  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  human  race, 
and  its  ideas  of  property  also,  are  inextricably  bound 
up  with  the  notion  of  family  interdependency  and  of 
collective  ownership.* 

From  a  study  of  these  interesting  facts  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  Norman  lawyers,  and 
to  some  extent  the  Saxon  lawyers  before  them, 
steeped  to  the  lips  in  all  the  advanced  theories 
of  the  splendid  system  of  ancient  Rome,  did 
not  understand  the  peasant  system  of  England 
any  more  than  their  descendants  of  to-day 
understood  a  few  years  ago  the  peasant 
system  of  India.  Totally  outside  their  legal 
education  was  anything  unconnected  with 
the  central  government,  and  though  they 
succeeded  in  tying  down  the  turbulent  and 
powerful  feudal  nobility  by  the  intricate 
bonds  of  legal  formulae,  they  thus  left  the 
unwritten  laws  of  the  peasant  to  be  en- 
croached upon  and  gradually  uprooted. 

Wat  Tyler  and  his  companions  tell  us 
something  of  this  phenomenon  of  feudal 
history.  They  waged  war  against  lawyers, 
charters,  and  legal  documents  of  all  kinds. 
Walsingham  is  decisive  on  this  point. t  In 
the  first  year  of  Richard's  reign,  three  years 
before  the  imposition  of  the  poll-tax,  an  Act 
was  passed  which  shows  that  confederacies 
of  villeins  against  their  lords  were  not  un- 
common 3  and  the  very  first  cry  of  the  in- 
surgents was  "that  no  tenant  should  do 
service  or  custom  to  the  lords  as  they  had 
aforetime  done,"  and  they  proceeded  to  the 
house  of  William  Medmenham  (probably  the 
steward  of  various  manors,  and  keeper  of  their 
Court  rolls)  and  burnt  all  his  rolls  and  books.  | 
In  London  they  robbed  the  houses  of  the 
students  of  law,  committing  to  the  fire  all 
their  books  and  records.  At  Cambridge  the 
insurgents  fell  upon  Corpus  Christi  College, 
which  they  ransacked  by  tearing,  burning,  or 
spoiling  whatsoever  writings,  charters,  and 
books  they  could  come  at.  On  the  march, 
lawyers  were  murdered,  and  everywhere  the 
rebels  proclaimed  their  hatred  of  the  system 
which    had   replaced    unwritten   custom   by 

*  Early  History  of  Institution,  p.  2. 
t  See  vol.  i.,  pp.  455,  457../''  ^'i- 
\  ArchcEologia  Cantiana,  iii.,  67. 
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written  law.  Nor  is  this  all.  They  hated 
the  enclosures  of  land  which  had  always 
hitherto  been  open,  and  in  Archceologia  Can- 
tiana  we  learn  that  they  seized  on  lands  and 
cut  down  hedges  (p.  68). 

We  will  now  leave  this  curiously  instructive 
aspect  of  this  famous  rebellion,  and  turn  to 
another  phase  of  it.  It  has  already  been 
pointed  out  that  the  forces  of  popular  tradi- 
tion were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  people 
in  the  old  fashion  to  which  they  were  ac- 
customed, namely,  by  ballads  and  songs. 
Nothing  is  more  certain  than  one  of  the 
lessons  in  human  history  which  the  science 
of  folk-lore  teaches,  namely,  the  enormous 
importance  of  rhyme  and  rhythm  in  archaic 
times.  All  tradition  is  preserved  by  this 
means ;  and  when  John  Ball  in  his  campaign 
against  order  and  government  set  to  work, 
he  rightly  understood  the  influence  which 
these  instruments  possessed  over  the  memo- 
ries and  affections  of  the  unlettered  peasantry. 
His  rhymes  are  all  most  curious  and  instruc- 
tive, as  they  have  been  preserved  in  the  pages 
of  Walsingham,  and  everyone  remembers  the 
key-note  to  the  whole  rebellion — 

Whan  Adam  .dalf  and  Eve  span 
Wo  was  thanne  a  gentilman  ? 

But  Other  specimens  are  equally  instructive 
and  curious,  and  one  of  these  will  bear 
repeating  in  these  columns  : 

Johan  the  Muller  hath  ygrownde  smal,  smal,  smal, 
The  Kyngis  sone  of  hevene  shalle  pay  for  alle, 
Be  warr  or  ye  be  wo, 
Knoweth  your  frende  fro  youre  foo, 
Haveth  ynowe,  and  seythe  '  Hoo '  : 
And  do  welle  and  bettre,  and  fleth  synne, 
And  seketh  pees,  and  hold  therynne 
And  so  biddeth  Johan  Trewman  and  all  his  felawes.* 

Thus  we  see  that  from  being  aided  by  the 
already  existing  popular  rhymes  of  the  Robin 
Hood  epos,  as  Mr.  Coote  happily  called  it, 
the  peasant  revolt  burst  forth  into  a  rhyming 
literature  of  its  own,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  suggest  that  the  few  specimens  preserved 
to  us  in  the  Chronicle  narratives,  are  but 
fragments  of  a  much  more  extensive  body. 
The  purely  literary  rhymes  printed  in  Wright's 
volume  of  Political  Poems  and  Songs  belong 
to  a  different  order  of  things,  although,  of 
course,  they  are  of  extreme  interest  to  the 

*  Walsingham,  ii.,  34. 


modern  enquirer.  The  poem  "  On  the  Re- 
bellion of  Jack  Straw"  (vol.  i.,  p.  224 — 226), 
contains  some  verses  which  are  worth  noting. 

Bondus  they  blwun  bost, 

nolentes  lege  domari, 
Nede  they  fre  be  most, 

vel  nollent  pacificari ; 
Charters  were  endost, 

nos  libertate  morari ; 
Ther  hor  fredam  thay  lost, 

digni  pro  ccede  negari. 

Jak  Strawe  made  yt  stowte 

in  profusa  comitiva, 
And  seyd  al  schuld  hem  lowte 

anglonim  corpora  viva. 
Sadly  can  they  schowte, 

pulsant  pietatis  oliva, 
The  wycche  were  wont  to  lowte, 

aratrum  traducere  otiva. 

After  the  rebellion  the  interest  shifted 
from  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Straw  to  William 
Walworth.  The  death  of  Tyler  makes  one 
of  the  most  dramatic  scenes  in  English 
history.  As  Walsingham  relates  the  story  the 
facts  are  as  follows  (i.  464) : — 

Tyler  and  the  king  met  in  Smithfield  for 
the  discussion.  While  Tyler  was  talking  to 
the  king.  Sir  John  Newton  drew  near  on 
horseback.  Tyler,  suspicious,  insisted  he 
should  dismount.  Newton  refused,  and  Tyler 
prepared  to  defend  himself  with  his  dagger. 
The  knight  drew  his  sword  and  snatched  the 
dagger  from  Tyler's  hand,  but  the  king  inter- 
posed, and  attempted  to  mitigate  the  quarrel. 
The  Mayor  of  London  and  many  soldiers 
now  drew  near,  and  the  king  suddenly 
ordered  the  Mayor  to  arrest  Tyler,  The 
Mayor  struck  Tyler  a  blow  which  made  him 
reel  back,  and  the  others,  rushing  forward, 
surrounded  and  killed  him. 

This  act,  no  doubt  the  loyal  act  of  a  man 
defending  his  sovereign,*  has  been  the  key- 
note of  much  popular  literature  of  later  days. 
A  drama  on  the  Life  and  Death  of  Jack 
Straw  was  printed  in  1593,  and  Mr.  Hazlitt 
has  reprinted  this  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
his  Dodsley's  collection  of  old  plays,  and 
there  is  of  course  the  famous  drama  of  Wat 
Tyler  by  Robert  Southey  based  upon   the 

*  Walworth  might  have  had  a  spark  of  private 
revenge.  Stow's  Survey  relates  that  the  Stewe  on  the 
Bankside,  Southwark,  belonged  to  Walworth,  and 
"were  spoyled  by  Walter  Tighler  and  other  rebelles 
of  Kent. " 
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same  events.  Chap-books  have  also  entered 
largely  into  this  subject.  From  one  of  these 
little  books — The  Idol  of  the  Clownes,  or, 
insurrection  of  Wat  the  Tyler,  with  his  fellow 
Kings  of  the  Commons,  against  the  English 
Church,  the  King,  the  Lawes,  Nobility  and 
Gentry,  in  the  fourth  yeare  of  King  Richard 
the  2nd,  {Londoti,  Prijited  in  the  year  1654.) 
— I  have  gathered  two  very  curious  notes. 
The  basis  of  the  book  is  Walsingham  and 
Froissart's  Chronicles,  but  occasionally  the 
author  gives  opinions  and  additions  of  his 
own,  whether  from  tradition  or  fancy  it  is  not 
possible  to  say.  The  curious  and  significant 
action  of  Jack  Cade  at  London  Stone, 
already  alluded  to  {ante,  vol.  v.,  p.  80),  is  by 
this  author  told  also  of  Wat  Tyler.  His 
words  are  : — 


Then  attributing  all  things  to  God  and  His  con- 
quering amies,  and  striking  his  sword  (which  shewed 
the  present  power)  on  London  Stone,  the  Cyclops  or 
Centaur  of  Kent  [Tyler]  spake  these  words  :  From  this 
day  all  law  shall  come  from  Wat  Tyler's  mouth  :  the 
supream  authority  and  legislative  power  were  to  be 
and  reside  in  him,  etc. 


If  there  is  any  authority  for  this  it  is  a 
curious  confirmation  of  the  significance  of 
the  Jack  Cade  incident,  and  shows  once 
more  that  the  rebels  and  their  leaders  under- 
stood and  acted  up  to  the  popular  customs  of 
the  time.* 

When  we  come  to  consider  other  rebellions, 
we  shall  see  how  eagerly  the  people  fell  back 
upon  institutions,  which,  though  not  the 
central  institutions  of  the  land,  were  dear  to 
them  as  the  direct  descendants  from  their 
ancestors  who  made  England,  and  which  had 
not  died  out  either  in  their  recollections  or 
their  affections  ;  and  this,  I  venture  to  think, 
is  one  of  the  most  instructive  historical  les- 
sons to  be  gained  by  lifting  the  veil  of  dark- 
ness, by  the  aid  of  events  which  wrenched 
the  political  order  out  of  gear,  and,  which 
therefore,  allow  one  to  see  underneath  the 
thin  crust  of  feudal  centralization. 

G.    L.    GOMME. 

*  This  old  book  contains  another  item  of  interest, 
which  should  not  be  overlooked  by  the  student  of 
archaic  life.  "  Tyler  was,  by  I  know  not  what 
ceremony, — perhaps  like  that  Irish  election  by  casting 
an  old  shoe  over  his  head, — declared  prince  of  the 
rabble. " 


Dur  ^portsf  anti   Pastimesi: 
Cfteit  HDrigin  anU  ^uttJitial. 

Part  II, — Archerv. 

"  Draw,  archers,  draw  your  arrows  to  the  head." — 
Shakespeare,  Mids-ununer  Night's  Dream. 

N  Mr.    Tylor's   work   on   Primitive 
Ctilture  the  author  remarks  that 

If  the  games  of  children  and  of  grown- 
up people  be  examined  with  an  eye  to 
ethnological  lessons  to  be  gained  from  them,  one  of  the 
first  things  that  strikes  us  is  how  many  of  them  are 
only  sportive  imitations  of  the  serious  business  of  life. 
As  children  in  modern  civilised  times  play  at  dining, 
driving  horses,  and  going  to  church,  so  a  main  amuse- 
ment of  savage  children  is  to  imitate  the  occupations 
which  they  will  carry  on  in  earnest  a  few  years  later, 
and  thus  their  games  are,  in  fact,  their  lessons.  The 
Esquimaux  children's  sports  are  shooting  with  a 
tiny  bow  and  arrow  at  a  mark  and  building  little 
snow  huts  which  they  light  up  with  scraps  of  lamp 
wick  begged  from  their  mothers.*  Miniature 
boomerangs  and  spears  are  among  the  toys  of 
Australian  children  ;  and  even  as  the  fathers  keep 
up  the  extremely  primitive  custom  of  getting  them- 
selves wives  by  carrying  them  off  by  violence  from 
other  tribes,  so  playing  at  such  Sabine  marriage  has 
been  noticed  as  one  of  the  regular  games  of  the  little 
native  boys  and  girls.f  Now  it  is  quite  a  usual  thing 
in  the  world  for  a  game  to  outlive  the  serious  practice 
of  which  it  is  an  imitation.  The  bow  and  arrow  is 
a  conspicuous  instance.  Ancient  and  widespread  in 
savage  culture,  we  trace  this  instrument  through 
barbaric  and  classic  life,  and  onward  to  a  high 
mediaeval  level.  But  now  when  we  look  on  at  an 
archery  meeting,  or  go  by  country  lanes  at  the 
season  when  toy  bows  and  arrows  are  "  in  "  among 
the  children,  we  see  reduced  to  a  mere  sportive 
survival  the  ancient  weapon  which  among  a  few 
savage  tribes  still  keeps  its  deadly  place  in  the  hunt 
and  battle. 

That  archery,  thus  referred  to  by  Mr.  Tylor, 
should  be  so  little  practised  in  this  country, 
and  indeed,  has  all  but  ceased  to  exist  as  a 
national  pastime,  is  due  to  the  introduction 
of  gunpowder,  for  as  a  means  of  destruc- 
tion it  has  for  centuries  been  obsolete  ;  but 
there  was  a  time,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
when  the  skill  of  English  archers  was 
recognised  and  feared  upon  the  field  of 
battle.  Its  introduction  into  this  country 
is  usually  attributed  to  the  Saxons  and  the 
Danes,  and  the  crossbow  is  more  particularly 

*  Primitive  Culture.  By  Edward  B.  Tylor,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.  Vol.  i.  p.  72.  Also  Klemm,  Cultur- 
Geschichte.     Vol.  ii.,  p.  209. 

•|"  Oldfield  in  Tratis.  Eth,  Society.  Vol.  iii. ,  p.  266,  etc. 
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traceable  to  Norman  influence,  but  it  must 
have  been  practised  in  these  islands  from  the 
earliest  times.  Arrow  heads  of  flint,  bone, 
bronze,  and  such  materials  are  found  in  the 
graves  of  the  primeval  tribes,  in  addition  to 
the  fact  that  the  bwa  or  bow  is  derived  from 
a  Celtic  source.  In  speaking  of  the  military 
weapons  in  use  with  the  Britons  Caesar  omits 
to  mention  either  bows  or  arrows  ;  their  use, 
therefore,  may  be  presumed  to  have  been 
confined  to  the  hunting  field,  and  not  for 
warfare.  With  the  Romans  they  were  not 
national  weapons,  the  sagittarii,  or  archers, 
who  were  sometimes  associated  with  the 
light-armed  infantry  belonging  to  the 
legions,  being  usually  drawn  from  the  auxi- 
liary troops  furnished  by  other  countries. 
German  archers  with  bows  of  modern  type 
appear  on  the  famous  column  of  Antoninus, 
as  do  also  cavalry  bowmen,  the  latter  cha- 
racteristic of  Eastern  nations.  As  an  art, 
however,  associated  with  outdoor  sports  and 
feats  of  skill,  archery  was  favoured  both 
by  Greeks  and  Romans.  Figures  shooting 
in  all  positions  appear  upon  their  statuary, 
pottery,  lamps,  medals,  etc.  From  the 
debris  of  Roman  London  was  recovered  the 
unique  figure  in  bronze  of  a  Roman  archer ; 
it  was  found  some  forty  years  ago,  and,  after 
having  been  in  various  collections,  has 
happily  been  recently  purchased  for  the 
British  Museum.  It  illustrates  an  archer  in 
the  very  act  of  shooting  the  arrow  from  his 
bow ;  with  his  left  hand  he  grasps  the  latter, 
sustaining  the  arrow,  which  is  so  placed  as  to 
come  within  the  level  of  the  eye.  And  upon 
an  ancient  vase  of  Grecian  make  there  has 
been  elsewhere  noted  the  figures  of  three 
Grecian  youths  shooting  at  a  cock  which 
they  had  attached  to  the  top  of  a  column. 
The  Greeks,  however,  as  a  nation  made  but 
little  way  in  archery  ;  like  the  Romans,  they 
often  suffered  from  its  practice  on  the  battle- 
field when  their  legionaries  found  them- 
selves opposed  to  the  well-trained  archers  of 
Scythia,  Persia,  Egypt,  and  other  Oriental 
nations. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  bow  most  in 
fashion  with  the  Egyptians  has  been  shown 
to  be  almost  identical  in  form  and  size  with 
that  once  in  high  favour  with  the  archers  of 
Europe.  With  the  Saxons,  however,  and  the 
Danes    and    Northmen   generally,    archery 


progressed,  but  their  skill  was  principally 
achieved  by  practice  in  hunting  and  out- 
door sports.  Its  use  was  limited  with  respect 
to  war,  although  in  the  representation  of  the 
battle  of  Hastings  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry 
the  Saxon  archers  of  Harold's  army  are 
depicted  as  exchanging  shots  with  their 
Norman  antagonists.  Representations  still 
earlier  of  the  use  of  the  bow  are  mentioned 
by  Strutt,  but  they  are  associated  with  the 
shooting  of  birds  and  chasing  the  wild  deer.* 
Mr.  Planche,  in  his  admirable  work  the 
Cydopcedia  of  Costume,  quotes  Saxon  illumi- 
nations in  which  the  bow  is  represented  of 
the  classical  form,  such  as  may  be  sometimes 
seen  in  the  hands  of  Apollo  or  Cupid, 
composed  of  two  arches  connected  in  the 
middle  by  a  straight  piece. f  The  Danes  and 
Normans  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries 
made  good  practice  in  archery,  though  they 
were  accustomed  to  the  use  of  heavier  armour 
than  were  the  Saxons.  The  Normans 
especially  excelled  with  the  arbalist  or 
"  crossbow,"  an  invention,  says  Sir  S.  R. 
Meyrick,  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  East, 
and  suggested  by  the  ancient  military  engines 
used  in  besieging  fortresses  ;  hence  the  name 
arcubalist  or  arbalist,  compounded  of  Latin 
and  Greek  words,  though  introduced  by  the 
Normans. 

Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  is  said  to  have 
brought  it  into  general  fashion  about  the 
year  1191,  and  it  was  by  a  shot  from  a  cross- 
bow aimed  by  one  Bertrand  de  Gurdun  at 
Chaluz  that  this  monarch  perished,  after 
an  agonising  torture  extending  over  many 
days. 

Guillaume  le  Breton,  who  writes  of  the 
early  ignorance  of  the  French  in  the  use  of 
the  arblast,  thus  speaks  of  the  death  of 
Richard  : — 

Hac  volo  non  alia  Richardum  morte  perire 
Ut  qui  Francigenis  balistae  primitus  usum 
Tradidit  ipse  sui  rem  primitus  experiatur, 
Quamque  alios  docuit,  in  se  visu  sentiat  artes. 

In  addition  to  its  use  as  a  military  weapon, 
there  is  good  authority  for  the  belief  that  the 
crossbow  was  used  for  the  chase  both  in 
England    and    Normandy   as   early   as   the 

*  Strutt's  Sports  mid  Pastimes.  Stone's  Ed.  1838 
p.  49. 

f  Cyclopadia  of  Costume.  By  J.  R.  Planche,  F.  S.  A. 
Vol,  i.,  p.  51. 
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eleventh  century.  As  an  instrument  for 
practice  it  was  employed  for  shooting  at  dead 
marks  or  butts,  an  amusement  in  favour 
with  our  ancestors  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  and  in  the 
year  13x4,  no  less  than  three  hundred 
arbalesters,  or  soldiers  skilled  in  the  use 
of  the  crossbow,  were  required  for  the 
defence  of  Berwick  in  the  north,  and  it 
is  recorded  among  the  archives  of  the 
Corporation  of  London  that  upon  the  re- 
quisition sent  to  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  to 
provide  this  number,  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  were  provided  by  the  citizens.  As 
a  weapon  we  hear  of  it  as  employed  at 
Cressy  in  1346,  when  it  is  said  it  was  to 
some  extent  ineffectual  owing  to  a  shower  of 
rain  damaging  the  strings,  which  had,  we  are 
told,  no  effect  upon  those  of  the  long  bow, 
which  in  the  hands  of  English  archers  sent 
lorth  the  shafts  with  such  velocity,  that,  as  we 
read  from  Froissart,  "  slew  horse  and  men." 
Four  thousand  English  archers  were  engaged, 
it  is  said,  at  Poitiers  some  ten  years  later, 
and  at  Agincourt  in  1415,  it  was  this  weapon 
in  the  hands  of  sturdy  and  practised  yeomen 
which  told  with  such  deadly  effect  against 
the  mailed  chivalry  of  France.  The  range 
of  the  heavy  shafts  at  this  time  employed 
was  some  two  hundred  and  forty  yards,  for 
as  a  great  feat  in  practice  the  poet  Drayton, 
speaking  of  Agincourt,  remarks  how 

Shooting  at  a  French  twelve  score  away 
Quite  through  the  body  stuck  him  to  a  tree. 

At  this  period  the  chief  amusementof  the  Eng- 
lish people  was  regular  practice  at  the  butts. 
Indeed,  all  other  sports  were  at  one  time 
forbidden  by  law.  There  is  full  evidence  of 
this  among  the  civic  records,  together  with 
mention  of  the  Act  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  forbidding  the  exportation  of 
bows  and  arrows  from  this  country  to  foreign 
parts.  This  king,  moreover,  fearing  that 
practice  should  be  neglected  in  favour  of 
useless  and  attimes  illegal  games,  commanded 
that  the  citizens  should  take  care  that  the 
leisure  of  apprentices  and  others  should  upon 
all  public  holidays  be  spent  in  the  national 
recreation,  the  penalty  incurred  by  offenders 
being  a  term  of  imprisonment  in  accordance 
with  the  king's  pleasure.     In  an  epistle  from 


this  monarch  dated  12th  June,  1349,  and 
addressed  to  the  sheriffs,  he  remarks  upon 
the  skill  being,  as  it  were,  wholly  laid  aside, 
and  orders  a  public  proclamation  to  the 
effect — 

that  every  one  of  the  said  city,  strong  in  body,  at 
leisure  times  on  holidays,  use  in  their  recreations  bows 
and  arrows,  or  pellets  or  bolts,  and  leam  and  exercise 
the  art  of  shooting,  forbidding  all  and  singular  on  our 
behalf  that  they  do  not  after  any  manner  apply  them- 
selves to  the  throwing  of  stones,  wood,  or  iron,  handball, 
football,  bandyball,  cambuck,  or  cockfighting,  nor 
such  like  vain  plays  which  have  no  profit  in  them. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  1461-1483, 
it  was  enacted  that  every  Englishman,  what- 
ever his  station,  the  clergy  and  judges  alone 
excepted,  should  own  a  bow  his  own  height, 
and  keep  it  always  ready  for  use,  and  also 
provide  for  his  sons  practising  the  art  from 
the  age  of  seven.  Butts  were  at  this  time 
ordered  to  be  erected  in  every  township, 
where  the  inhabitants  were  to  shoot  up  and 
down  every  Sunday  and  feast-day,  under  the 
penalty  of  one  halfpenny.  The  bows  in  use 
at  this  period  were  chiefly  made  of  yew, 
but  wych-hazel,  ash,  or  elm  were  at  times 
employed,  the  strings  ordinarily  being  of  silk, 
flax,  or  hemp,  the  price,  at  this  period,  of 
a  good  bow  varying  from  i^.  to  \s.  6d. 
The  price  was,  as  a  rule,  fixed  by  law,  and 
varied  from  time  to  time ;  for  example,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  a  bow  of  foreign  yew 
cost  6^.  8^.,  and  a  second  quahly  half  the 
price;  later  on,  viz.  in  1630-31,  in  the 
mayoralty  of  Robert  Ducie,  the  prices  were, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Company  of 
Bowyers  and  Fletchers,  ordered  to  be  fixed 
by  the  captains  of  the  respective  bands. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century 
archery  began  to  decline  ;  this  was  due  to 
the  gradual  introduction  of  fire-arms.  Some 
revival  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Henr) 
VIII.,  the  king  himself  being  very  partial 
to  the  exercise,  and  his  brother  Arthur  a 
proficient  in  it.     Holinshed  records 

how  his  Grace,  being  young,  and  willing  not  to  be 
idle,  rose  in  the  morning  very  early,  to  fetch  May  or 
green  boughs,  himself  fresh  and  richly  appareled  and 
clothed,  all  his  knights,  squires,  and  gentlemen  in 
white  satin,  and  all  his  guard  and  yeomen  of  the 
crown  in  white  sarcenet;  and  so  went  every  man  with 
his  bow  and  arrows  shooting  to  the  wood,  and  so  re- 
turning again  to  the  Court,  every  man  with  a  green 
bough  in  his  cap.  Now,  at  his  returning,  many  hear- 
ing of  his  going  a  Maying,  were  desirous  to  see  him 
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shoot,  for  at  that  time  his  Grace  shot  as  strong  and  as 
great  a  length  as  any  of  his  guard.  There  came  to 
his  Grace  a  certain  man  with  bow  and  arrows,  and 
desired  his  Grace  to  take  a  muster  of  him,  and  to  see 
him  shoot ;  for  at  that  time  his  Grace  was  contented. 
The  man  put  then  one  foot  in  his  bosom  and  so  did 
shoot,  and  shot  a  very  good  shot,  and  well  towards 
his  mark,  whereof  not  only  his  Grace,  but  all  others, 
greatly  marvelled.  So  the  king  gave  him  a  reward 
for  his  so  doing,  which  person  after  of  the  people  and 
of  those  in  the  Court  was  called  "  Foot  in  Bosom." 

In  the  Tower  Armoury  there  are  still  pre- 
served two  examples  of  the  "long  bow," 
recovered  from  the  wreck  of  the  Mary  Rose, 
and  belonging  to  Henry's  reign.  In  1544 
the  good  and  learned  Roger  Ascham,  tutor 
to  Elizabeth,  endeavoured  by  his  pen  to  en- 
courage archery,  and  to  counsel  the  gentle- 
men of  England  not  to  exchange  the  bow  for 
any  other  weapon ;  he  speaks  of  "  shooting 
as  fit  for  all  kinds  of  men,  and  as  an  honest 
pastime  for  the  mind."  The  gradual  falling 
off  both  in  skill  and  practice  at  this  time 
called  forth,  moreover,  an  expostulation  from 
the  celebrated  Latimer.  In  a  sermon, 
preached  before  Edward  VI.,  on  the  12th 
April,  1549,  at  Paul's  Cross,  Latimer,  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  referred  to  his  own  connection 
with  archery,  in  a  way  which  indicates  how 
highly  it  was  appreciated  as  a  sport  at  this 
particular  era  of  our  history  : 

In  my  tyme,  said  he,  my  poore  father  was  as 
diligent  to  teach  me  to  shote  as  to  leame  anye  other 
tbynge,  and  so  I  ihynke  other  menne  did  their  chil- 
dren. He  taught  ine  how  to  drawe,  how  to  laye  my 
bodye  in  my  bowe,  and  not  to  drawe  wyth  strength  of 
armes  as  other  nacions  do,  but  with  strength  of  the 
bodye.  I  had  bowes  broughte  me  accord yng  to  my 
age  and  strength  ;  as  I  encreased  in  them,  so  my 
bowes  were  made  bigger  and  bigger,  for  men  shall 
never  shoot  well  excepte  they  be  brought  up  in  it. 
It  is  a  goodly  art,  a  holsome  kind  of  exercise,  and 
much  commended  in  phisike. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  1558,  full  licence 
was  granted  in  connection  with  shooting ; 
the  use  of  fire-arms  was  on  the  increase,  and 
archery  was  gradually  becoming  appropriated 
to  the  hunting  field,  or  as  a  harmless  pas- 
time. Henry  had,  some  twenty  years  before, 
granted  letters  patent  to  the  Honourable  Ar- 
tillery Company,  a  corporation  destined  to 
assume  the  mantle  which  the  changes  of  the 
time  had  taken  from  the  archery  bands.  By 
degrees  the  earlier  weapon  fell  into  disuse, 
and  although  efforts  were  made  supporting 
its  revival  from  time  to  time,  degeneration 


was  the  ultimate  result.  In  1627  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  the  Corporation  to 
consider  a  petition  from  the  Company  of 
Bowyers,  Fletchers,  Stringers,  and  Arrow- 
makers  relative  to  the  maintenance  of  artil- 
lery. The  trade  in  their  respective  directions 
was  on  the  decline,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  in  order  to  see  what  could  be  done  to 
sustain  the  Company.  As  a  result  of  the 
petition,  a  proclamation  was  issued  calling 
upon  the  citizens  to  provide  themselves  and 
their  apprentices,  servants,  etc.,  with  *'long 
bows  and  arrows,"  and  to  encourage  the 
practice  of  the  art.  Petitions  were  likewise 
made  which  resulted  in  certain  days  being 
appointed  on  which  the  captains,  with  their 
bands,  were  to  assemble  for  exercise  in  the 
fields.  At  one  time,  viz.,  towards  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  several  important 
gatherings  of  this  nature  took  place  in  the 
fields  and  meadows  near  Islington,  Hoxton, 
and  Shoreditch,  districts  now  densely  popu- 
lated, and  not  easily  to  be  associated  with 
the  singing  of  birds  and  the  growth  of  fruit, 
which  are  referred  to  in  connection  with 
these  districts  by  writers  of  the  time.  A 
great  muster  of  the  archers  of  London  took 
place  in  the  above  locaUty  in  September  1583. 
Some  three  thousand  assembled,  led  by  the 
Duke  of  Shoreditch  and  the  Marquises  of 
Clerkenwell,  Islington,  Shacklewell,  Hoxton, 
and  St.  John's  Wood.  They  marched  through 
the  city  to  the  fields,  where  a  grand  match 
took  place,  ending  in  a  procession  by  torch- 
light to  a  banquet  given  by  the  Bishop  of 
London.  Moor  Lane  was  in  this  locality.  It 
was  naturally  inhabited  by  bowyers,  fletchers, 
bowstring  makers,  etc. ;  but  Stow  records  how, 
in  his  time,  it  was  but  little  occupied;  he 
laments  upon  archery  having  given  place  to 
a  number  of  bowling  alleys  and  dicing  houses, 
which,  he  writes,  "are  in  all  places  increased 
and  too  much  frequented."  In  these  fields 
butts  and  targets  were  set  up,  and  marks 
termed  "  rovers"  from  the  association  between 
them  and  the  ''flight "  or  "  roving  arrow."  Of 
these  last,  no  less  than  twenty- four  are  said 
to  have  been  in  existence  as  late  as  the  year 
1737.  The  position  of  many  of  these  was  iden- 
tified by  the  late  Mr.  T.  E.  Tomlins  when 
writing  his  Perambulation  of  Islington,  more 
than  thirty  years  ago.  Sketches  of  some  then 
standing  were  taken  by  the  late  E.  B.  Price, 
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F.S.A.,  and  were  utilised  in  the  above-men- 
tioned work.  One  of  the  most  perfect  is 
illustrated  by  the  annexed  wood-cut,  which 
has  been  copied  from  Mr.  Price's  draw- 
ing. It  stood  at  the  end  of  Dorchester 
Street,  Hoxton,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
New  North  Road,  near  the  Canal  Bridge. 
Upon  it  were  the  letters  A.C.,  and  the 
date  1683,  surmounted  by  the  arms  of  the 
Artillery  Company  in  iron,  let  into  the 
stone,  and  was  called  Whitehall,  and  so 
described  in  maps,  also  in  some  as  "Welch 


Hall  "  and  "  Welch  Ball."  Another  known 
as  Jehu  stood  in  a  garden  of  a  house  in  what 
is  now  Arlington  Street,  in  the  same  locality ; 
upon  it  were  the  letters  F.G.,  and  the  date 
1679.  A  third  was  fixed  and  preserved  in 
the  brickwork  of  the  Canal  Bridge.  It  bore 
the  inscription  "  scarlet." 

Within  a  few  years  of  this  date,  the  Lon- 
don archers  assembled  to  do  honour  to  Lord 
Mayor  Vyner,  and  every  now  and  then  the 
civic  records  detail  how  spasmodic  efforts 
were  made  to  revive  the  art ;  but  at  the  time 
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of  the  Civil  War  it  had  declined,  and  the 
bow  as  a  weapon  took,  we  are  told,  but  an 
insignificant  place,  if  any,  in  the  Cromwellian 
fights. 

If  space  permitted,  and  we  could  devote 
more  than  the  present  article  to  the  subject, 
there  is  much  still  to  be  said  in  connection 
with  archery.  So  intimately  has  it  been 
associated  with  the  early  history  of  our 
country,  on  through  the  middle  ages  to 
a  comparatively  recent  period,  that  a  study 
of  its  introduction,  its  career  and  gradual 
decline,  must  ever  possess  an  interest  to 
students  of  English  history ;  it  has  more  than 
a  passing  interest.  The  bow  and  arrow,  as 
with  other  nations,  lost  and  gone,  was  once  the 
national  weapon  for  attack  and  defence.  It 
was,  in  addition,  associated  with  some  of  the 
most  healthful  and  agreeable  of  the  pleasures 
indulged  in  by  our  people.  With  the  many 
changes  which  are  wrought  as  time  rolls  on, 
its  use  has  practically  gone,  possibly  never 
to  return.  Its  exercise,  at  one  time,  formed 
an  important  branch  in  our  national  educa- 
tion. It  is  now  all  but  lost  sight  of,  save  as 
an  agreeable  form  of  recreation  for  children 
and  young  people. 

John  E.  Price. 


©rtimanceg  of  tl)e  Companies  of 
^ar0{)als  ann  ^mitfjs  at  gotit 

A.D.     1409— 1443. 

jN  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies the  trade-companies  in  the 
northern  metropolis,  York,  were 
numerous  and  important,  resem- 
bling in  their  constitution  and  ordinances 
those  of  London  at  the  same  period,  of 
Coventry,  Leicester,  Bristol,  and  other  large 
towns.  Men  of  the  same  trade  joined  toge- 
ther for  their  own  protection  and  the  care 
of  their  general  interests  in  the  spontaneous 
form  so  universally  adopted  in  early  times, 
whether  in  rural  or  urban  districts,  that  of 
a  gild ;  each  one  a  local  or  personal  centre, 
which,  because  its  action  touched  the  outer 
welfare,  or  itself  wished  to  invoke  an  authority 
recognized  as  above  its  own,  one  common  to 
its  own   members  and  to  the  outer  world, 
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became  linked  on  to  that  organization  which 
represented  law  and  peace.  The  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  a  city,  holding  a  court  of  record, 
were  the  established  local  authority  before 
whom  the  members  of  each  company  took 
their  officers,  when  they  had  chosen  them,  to 
be  sworn  to  fulfil  their  duties  ;  here  they 
brought  their  bye-laws  or  ordinances,  which 
they  had  made  for  their  internal  governance, 
to  receive  the  stamp  of  civic  allowance  and 
registration ;  here  they  even  brought  their 
differences  to  be  settled  by  arbitration;  here 
they  were  in  some  cases  bound  to  enrol  their 
members  and  apprentices.  As  officers  of 
the  king's  peace,  the  municipal  body  were 
bound  to  exercise  this  oversight  and  recog- 
nition ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  usual 
that  some  fees,  half  the  penalties  incurred  by 
members  of  a  trade-gild  for  disobedience  to 
its  own  bye-laws,  should  be  paid  to  the  muni- 
cipal coffers.  It  was  frequently  much  later 
in  the  life  of  a  trade-gild  or  company,  owing 
perhaps  to  some  special  prosperity  or  need, 
that  the  further  recognition  of  a  royal  charter 
was  sought  and  paid  for,  this  being  but  a 
higher  means  of  recording  the  status  of  the 
company  before  all  men,  and  therefore  ap- 
pealed to  as  legal  authorization. 

The  record  of  the  Company  of  Marshals, 
which  we  find  in  one  of  the  oldest  manuscript 
books*  belonging  to  the  city  of  York,  gives 
a  good  picture  of  the  early  life  of  a  trade- 
gild,  with  examples  of  the  ordinances,  and 
how  they  were  authenticated,  why  they  were 
made,  with  social  and  trade  details ;  illustra- 
tion is  also  shown  of  jealousy  between  trades 
and  the  means  of  arbitration  successfully  used. 
The  ordinances  are  the  more  interesting  that 
a  parallel  set,  with  some  of  the  same  pro- 
visions, still  exists  in  the  Farriers'  Company 
of  London,  which  in  its  early  days  was  called 
"  the  mystery  of  marchall  of  the  said  citie." 
In  1356,  owing  to  the 

many  trespasses  and  grete  damages  done  to  folk  of 
court  and  to  the  commonaltie  of  the  same  citie,  by  folk 
unwyse  which  holde  fforges  in  the  said  citie,  and  them 
medill  w*  cures  and  marchalcyes  which  they  cannot 
bring  to  good  ende,  where  thurgh  many  horses  have 
be  lost,  to  the  great  harme  of  the  people, 

*  Book  ^  Memoranda,  a.d.  1376 — 1478,  fos.  276 — 

278.  I  am  indebted  to  the  kind  courtesy  of  the  Town 
Clerk  of  York  for  permission  to  examine  the  volume 
and  to  print  these  extracts. 


the  Mayor  of  London  caused 

all  the  Marchall  of  this  citie  to  appere  afore  hym  and 
therupon  did  chose  ij  maisters  among  theym  mosst 
sufficient  and  best  knowyng. 
They  were  to  be  sworn,  and  to  have  power 
to  oversee  and  govern  the  craft,  and  to  '*  pre- 
sent" the  defaults,  as  of  false  work  and  false 
metal,  to  the  chamberlain  of  the  city.  A 
number  of  ordinances  for  future  guidance 
were  made,  and  the  whole  was  put  on  record 
in  Letter-Book  G,  fo.  cxxx.,  as  a  thing  that 
was  done  in  the  Hustings  Court  of  London.* 
A  few  years  later  additional  ordinances  (for 
these  were  not  found  to  be  entirely  sufficient) 
were  again  "granted  and  ratified  unto  the 
said  farriers  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen," 
and  these  are  the  earliest  declared  beginnings 
of  the  company.  As  it  may  be  useful  to 
compare  the  London  and  York  bye-laws,  the 
titles  of  those  which  correspond  in  the  former 
are  here  given  from  the  Municipal  Commis- 
sioners' Report;  the  second  number  refers 
to  the  York  bye-laws,  given  below,  to  which 
I  have  affixed  figures  not  found  in  the 
original. 

2.  For  taking  of  Forges  beyng  not  abled  (Y.  11). 

4.  That  in  a  great  Cure  Councel  to  be  asked  (Y.  6). 

5.  No  man  shall  take  the  cure  of  another  (4). 
9.  That  no  hors  be  shod  on  Sonday  (7). 

II.  For  hawking  aboute  to  Innes  (8). 

15.  For  not  coming  to  somons  (i). 

16.  For  taking  of  the  servants  one  from  another  (13). 

A  marshal  was  one  who  had  the  care  of 
horses;  he  combined  the  functions  of  the 
modern  veterinary  and  the  blacksmith ;  the 
word  comes  to  us  from  Teutonic  sources 
through  the  French  {marah,  horse;  schalk, 
a  servant,  O.  H.  G. ;  mareschal,  O.  Fr.).  It  is 
a  mistake  to  explain  the  name  of  the  crafts- 
man as  one  "which  speaks  of  functions 
connected  with  military  chivalry"  (Abram, 
Preston  Guild  Merchant,  1882,  p.  10). 
Marsshals  [29  Jan.,  1409]. 

Memorandum,^  }>at  thise  are  l>e  ordenauncez  vnder- 

*  The  Municipal  Commissioners  printed  these  ordi- 
nances in  their  Second  Report,  1837,  p.  255,  in  the 
original  English,  complete  ;  Mr.  Riley  only  gives  a 
translation  from  the  Norman-French  version  of  a  frag- 
ment ;  he,  however,  adds  the  interesting  ordinances 
passed  a  few  years  later. — Memorials  of  London  Life, 
pp.  292,  294. 

t  A  marginal  note  here  in  later  hand  :  "  Iste  ordi- 
nacia  reformantur  tempore  Roberti  Maskue,  Maior." 
Robert  Maskewe  (as  Drake  spells  it)  was  mayor  in 
1574- 
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wryten  ^at  are  made  graunted  and  stabled  be  )>e  assent 
and  consent  of  all  i>e  hale  crafte  of  )>e  marsshals  in  J>e 
Cite  and  )>e  subbarbes  of  Yorke,  and  J>e  ordenauncez 
trewly  for  to  be  haldyn  and  for  to  be  keped  for  euermore 
be  all  )>e  hale  crafte  beforsayd  ;  J>e  whylk  was  made 
and  graunted  be  \>e  persones  vnderwiyten  apon  J^e 
sononday  nexte  befor  ^e  feste  of  J^e  Purification  of  our 
lady  In  \>e  yhere  of  our  lorde  m'ccccix,  and  in  J^eyhere 
of  Kynge  Henre  J>e  fourte  after  )>e  conqueste  of  Ingland 
\>e  xj,— 

Walter  Holme,  Wills.  Huntyngton,  Thomas  Mar- 
shall, Ricus.  Wykeham,  Willms.  Hoton,  Wills.  Inno- 
cent, Johnes  Burn,  Johnes  Trauers,  Joiles  Shipton, 
Wills.  Newland,  Thomas  Grenewod,  Johnes  Wark- 
worth,  Thomas  Holton,  Radius.  Marsshall,  Johes. 
Cowerby,  Wills.  Newsom,  Johes.  Neuton,  Junior, 
Johnes.  Heburn,  Robtus.  Carylhyll,  Ricus.  Gillyot, 
Johnes  Melsynby,  Thomas  Burton,  Ricus.  Bradschawe, 
Hugo  Mannyng,  Robtus.  Westefeld,  Robtus.  Johnson, 
Jotines.  Knyght. 

1.  Inprimis,  it  is  ordand  be  \>e  assent  of  all  \>q  hale 

crafte  beforsayd,  )>at  ilkane  of  ]jam  sal  be 
'°  ^°^jg°  lobedient  to  ^aire  sercheours   of  >e   same 

crafte,  and  com  to  )>am  when  J>ai  are  warned, 
apon  J>e  payne  of  xijd.,  for  any  thyng  J^at  touches  \>e 
reule  or  t>e  gouernaunce  of  ]>e  crafte,  bot  yf  he  haf 
resonable  cause  to  be  excused  by ;  \>e  to  halue  to  J>e 
Chambre  and  \>e  tot>er  halue  to  )>e  crafte,  forto  be  payd 
als  oftet)mie  als  any  of  )>e  sayd  crafte  is  funden  gylty 
in  J>e  said  article. 

2.  Item,  it  is  ordand  l^at  >e  Padzhand  maistres  of 
,  l^e  said  crafte  salle  wame  alle  ]>e  crafte  als 

oftetymes  als  \>3.i  salle  be  charged  be  )>e 
sayd  Sercheours,  apon  \>e  payn  of  xxd.  for  to  be  payd 
in  t>e  fourme  beforsayd. 

3.  Item,  it  is  ordand  >at  no  man  of  >e  sayd  crafte  salle 
putte  nor  sette  no  hors  shone  apone  his  hors  fete  \>aX 

are  pared  be  ane  o)>er  man,  bot  if  J'at  same 

horsdicn.  ^^"^  ^^  gy%"  hyin  ^^pps'  ^p°n  ^e  pay^ 

of  xld.  forto  be  payd  als  oftetymes  als  any 
person  is  fonden  gylty  in  )>e  same  poynt. 

4.  Item,  it  is  ordand  |>at  no  man  of  J^e  sayd  crafte 
salle  put  no  ciire  to  no  hors  J^at  is  or  salle  be  vnder 

hors  \>3X  ^^  ^^^^  °f  ^°^  other  mann  of  );>&  same  crafte, 
is  vndir  bot  )>at  some  other  mann  haf  clerely  gyifen 
cure.         vp  l?e  same  hors,  apon  payn  of  xld.  for  co 

be  payd  als  oftetymes  als  any  of  t>e  same  crafte  is 

funden  gylty,  in  ]>q  fourme  beforsayd. 

5.  Item,  it  is  ordand  J>at  no  man  of  \>e  sayd  crafte 
take  no  hors  forto  sho  or  hale  of  no  man  J)at  is  cus- 

ow  mone   tomere  to  any  of  ]pe  sayd  crafte,  and  he  haf 
to  a  nothirknawlege  )>3X  )>Q  said   customer   awe   any 
°"^"         monee  to  J>e  toJ>er  mann,  apon  )>e  payn  of 
xld.,  for  to  be  payd  in  }>e  fourme  beforsaid. 

6.  Item,  it  is  ordand  J^at  if  any  of  )>e  said  crafte 
vndertake  for  to  hele  any  hors,  and  he  be  noght  of 
sufficiant  cunyng  and  than  he  send  for  ane  other  mann 
of  J)e  same  crafte,  J^at  same  man  sal  com  at  J>e  forsaid 
sande,  and  salle  do  his  cure  to  J^e  sayd  hors  ;  so  alway 
}>at  he  haf  resonabylle  salare  for  his  travail.  And  what 
person  of  J>e  said  crafte  \>sX  refuses  for  to  comm  in  J>e 
manere  beforsayd  sail  pay  xxd.  in  )>e  fourm  beforsayd. 

7.  Item,  it  is  ordand  i>at  no  man  of  t>e  said  crafte 
fo  277      ^^^^  putte  nor  sette  no  sho  to  no  hors  fote 

apon  }>e  sonondays  to  no  custumere,  but 
if  it  so  be  t>at  J>e  same  custumer  be  putt  to  trauell  at 


t>e  same  day  and  nedelynges  behoves  for  to  trauell. 
And  also  to  husbands  of  ]>&  cuntre,  and  to  i,     f 

straungers  }>at  sodanly  commes  to  hym  >e    "onday. 
whilk  is  nedefuU ;  and  what  person  \>zX.  dose 
)>e  contrary  he  for  to  pay  xld.  in  )>e  fourm  beforsayd. 

8.  Item,  it  is  ordand  J>at  no  man  of  \>&  sayd  crafte 
salle  go  to  Innes  bot  if  he  be  sente  after,  .   . 
apon  )>e  payn  of  xld.  for  to  be  payd  in  \>q   golo  Inn. 
fourme  beforsayd,  als  ofte  tymes  als  any 

person  of  j^e  sayd  crafte  is  funden  gylty. 

9.  Item,  it  is  ordand  J^at  no  man  of  J>e  sayd  crafte 
salle  procure  nor  cherys  no  custumer  fra  ane  other 
man   of  )>e  same  crafte,   nor  serife  *  hym    ^^\  ^ot 
vnto  \>Q  tyme  \>2X  he  haf  fiall  knawlege  \>z.t    procure 
)>ai   be  fully  accorded  and  agreed   of  alle    "o  cus- 
rekenynge,  apon  \>e  payn  of  xld.  to  be  payd    *°™^'^* 

in  l^e  fourme  befor  sayd,  als  oftetymes  als  any  person 
of  J>e  sayde  crafte  is  funden  gilty  in  }>e  same  po)mt. 

10.  Item,t  it  is  ordand  )>at  no  maistre  salle  sett  no 
seruaunt  of  J^e  sayd  crafte  apon  warkes  for  les  time 
J>an  for  a  hale  yher,  apon  les  [unless]  ban  he  haf  beyn 
apprentesse  in  \>e  same  cite, — bot  if  any  Maistir  sett 
hym  apon  warke  for  a  wouke,  and  ane  other  maistre 
for  ane  oj^er  wouke,  and  )>an  \>q  tane  of  be  maistres 
forto  occupy  hym  for  a  hale  yhere ;  and  what  maistre 
>at  dose  be  contrary  sal  pay  vjs.  viijd,  in  be  fourme 
beforsayd. 

11.  Item,  it  is  ordand  bat  no  person  of  be  same  crafte 
salle  sett  vppe  no  shoppe,  nor  occupy  als  \  maistre  in 
be  sayd  crafte,  wyth  in  be  franchyse  of  this    ^^  ^^^ 
cite,  before  be  tyme  he  be  dewly  and  trewly    ocupy  to 
serched  and  funden  and  approued  for  ane    mestre  to 
able  werkman,  be  be  serchours  of  be  sayd    gg^rched. 
crafte,  to  occupy  als  maistre  to  the  auayle 

of  be  kyngys  poeple,  worship  also  for  thys  cite,  and 
honeste  for  be  crafte.  And  yf  he  take  apone  hym  at 
any  tyme  to  set  vppe  and  occupy  als  maistre  in  be 
sayd  crafte  before  he  be  serched  and  abled,  agans  be 
wylle  of  be  sercheours  and  ande  men  of  be  crafte,  he 
to  forfet  xxs.  to  be  chambre  and  be  sayd  crafte  be  euen 
porcions  at  ylka  tyme  he  dose  yt. 

12.  Item,  bat  ylk  mann  of  be  sayd  crafte  come  to 
seynt  Loy  euensangs  and  hys  messes  at  seynt  William 
chapell  on  Ousebryg,  and  to  hys  mete,  o    com  to 
payne  of  vjd.  to  seynt  Loy  lyght,§  bot  yf  he    sent  Loy 
be  seke,  or  els  bat   he   hafe   a   resonable    euynsong, 
lettyng  to  excuse  h)mi  by. 

13.  Item,  it  is  ordenyd  by  the  assent  of  all  the  hoU 
Crafte  that  no  man  of  the  said  Craft  shall  wyrke  no 
other    men-seruauntes    nor    prentyses    nor    ^j^^jj 
Jourman  (Jo'"man)  vnto  suche  tyme  as  he    wirke  no 
be  clere  of  his  said  Maister,  vppon  payne    man  ser- 
of  vjs.  viijd.,  the  one  half  to  the  Chambre    "a"'«=>  &<=• 
and  the  other  to  the  crafte,  as  ofte  tymes  as  any  of 
the  said  crafte  is  found  gyltie  in  the  same. 


*  This  word  is  somewhat  doubtful ;  it  is  contracted 
in  the  original.  ^^ 

•)■  This  ordinance  is  crossed  through,  and  "vacat  ' 
written  in  the  margin,  in  a  later  hand. 

\  Up  to  this  all  is  one  hand  ;  the  rest  of  this  ordi- 
nance is  written  on  an  erasure,  and  the  hand  changes. 
The  last  two  ordinances  are  again  in  another  hand, 
probably  added  much  later  than  1409. 

§  St.  Eligius,  englished  by  St.  Loy,  was  the  patron 
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14.  Item,  that  no  maister  of  the  said  Crafte  shal 
take  any  Apprentys  for  lesse  terme  then  vij  yeres,  and 
the  vij  yere  to  be  hyerd  as  his  master  and  he  can 
agree,  vppon  payn  of  vjs.  viiijd.  to  the  Chambre  and 
Crafte  by  evyn  porcions.  And  that  every  person,  as- 
well  Forren  as  apprentys,  to  pay  iiijd.  to  the  Crafte 
at  the  entryng  of  his  name  into  there  bookes. 

On  the  next  leaf  (fo.  2  77v°)  is  the  following 
narration  of  a  long  standing  quarrel  between 
the  two  allied  trades,  and  its  settlement  in 
A.D.  1428. 

Marsshals  and  Smyths. 
Memorand.  Whare  a  lang  stryfe  and  debate  was 
moeued  and  hadde  betwix  the  marsshals  and  the 
Smyths  of  the  Cite  of  York,  in  alsmykell  \>zX.  >e 
Smyths  allegged  and  sayde  )>at  J^e  marsshals  occupyde 
thair  craft  and  had  thare-of  the  maste  part  of  thair 
lyuyng,  and  tharfo[re]  thay  chalenged  of  tham  to  pay 
to  thair  pageand.  And  the  marsshals  allegged  agayn 
that  certeyn  Smyths  wraght  and  said  diuerse  thynges 
pertenant  to  thayre  crafte,  and  tharfore  thay  asked  of 
tham  pagand  syluer  ;  and  thus  thay  ware  many  dayes 
and  yerres  in  variance,  and  ayther  crafte  trubled  other, 
and  yerely  tuke  and  held  distresse  of  other,  so  ferre 
forth  )?at  many  yerys  mairs  and  J>e  chambre  was  hugely 
vexed  wyth  })am.  Neuerthelesse,  at  the  last,  thurgh 
]>e  gude  consell  and  mediacion  of  John  Aldestanemore, 
Mair,  bathe  the  craftes  before  sayde  put  >am  in  J>e 
iugement  and  awarde  of  William  Barton,  Skynner, 
John  Huthwayt,  Taillour,  Robt.  Allerton,  Baker,  and 
John  Neuton,  Glouer,  and  assured  J>am  to  stand  and 
abyde  fully  t)aire  award,  in  hegh  and  in  lawe,  yf 
bay  myght  accord  J>am  of  be  demandes  and  maters 
abouensayd  ;  and  yf  bay  four  varyed  in  any  poynt  and 
myght  noght  accord,  ban  bay  four  arbitrours  suld  hafe 
recource  to  be  mair  and  consell  of  be  chambre,  and 
be  partyes  abide  bair  iugement.  And  here-apon  be 
sayd  four  arbitrours,  at  be  request  of  be  sayd  mair 
and  prayer  of  the  sayd  partyes,  tuke  upon  tham  to 
trete  in  this  matere  indifferently,  and  all  as  a  man, 
and  to  make  an  nend  yf  thay  myght.  And  so  when 
bay  had  lang  tyme  tretyd  in  this  mater  indifferentely, 
and  herd  and  vnderstand  wele  the  allegance  and  eui- 
dence  of  bathe  sydes,  than  at  be  last  bay  come  before 
r  A  '1  Will'^™  Bowes,  mayr,  alle  four  arbitrors, 
A.D.''i"2'8.]l'^  seuent  day  of  Apryll  the  yer  of  be  regne 
of  kyng  Henry  sexte  the  sext ;  and  thar  in 
presence  of  the  mayr  thay  sayd  bat  bay  war  fully 
accorded  of  the  poyntes  and  the  variance  betwix  be 
sayd  craftes,  and  thair  accordement  was  this, — bat  be 
sayd  craftes  suld  hafe  thair  serchours,  and  thair  serche, 
and  thayre  pageant  maisters,  yerely,  als  bay  hafe  had 
in  tyme  passed,  and  bat  a  man  of  the  a  crafte  and  a  man 
of  the  tother  crafte  suld  walke  to-gyder  yerely,  and 
gedyr  vppe  thair  pageant-syluer  of  men  of  bathe 
craftes,  and  of  thair  bather  costages  bryng  furthe  bair 
bather  playes,  and  vphald  thair  torches  in  be  procession 
of  Corpus  Xpi  day,  and  all  thair  lyghtes  in  be  mynster 
and  in  other  places  ;  and  ayther  crafte  hafe  trewe  rek- 

saint  of  blacksmiths,  goldsmiths,  and  farriers.  See 
the  discussion  as  to  Chaucer's  use  of  the  name  in  the 
Academy,  May  29  and  Aug.  21,  1880  ;  also  Catholicon 
Anglican,  ed.  Heritage,  1881,  p.  219. 


ken5mg  of  other,  and  yf  any  mone  leue  vnspendyd  at 
thair  rekkenyng  bat  yt  be  spendyd  to  the  oeps  and  be 
profyte  of  bathe  the  sayd  craftes. 

Burton.    [Signature  of  the  town  clerk.] 

On  the  next  leaf  (fo.  278)  we  find  a  set  of 
ordinances  agreed  to  by  the  coalition  of  the 
two  crafts,  which,  following  the  lines  laid 
down  by  the  arbitrators  of  fifteen  years  before, 
becomes  still  more  complete.  A  small  torn 
slip  of  paper  of  the  same  date,  inserted  in 
the  book,  appears  to  be  a  note  of  assent  to 
two  of  the  rules  here  following. 

Marshalles  and  Smythez. 

Md.,  bat  be  xiiij  day  of  Decembre,  be  yere  of  oure 
lorde  m'ccccxliij,  in  be  counseil  Chaumbre  of  be  Citee 
of  York,  be-fore  William  Bowes,  maire  of  be  same 
Citee,  by  be  ful  assent  and  consent  of  be  craftes  of 
Marsshalles  and  Smythes  of  bis  Citee  of  York  and 
suburbes  of  be  same,  thies  ordenauncez  vndre  writen 
wer  made  and  graunted  to  be  kept  for  euere  more. 

15.  That  is  to  say,  bat  al  be  lightes  and  torches  bat 
langes  to  both  be  saide  craftes,  as  wele  in  be  Mynster 
as  in  other  places,  fro  nowe  furth  be  made  at  be  costes 
and  expense  of  both  be  said  craftes,  and  spended  to 
be  vse  of  eithere  of  baym,  as  wele  in  be  processioun 
vpon  corpus  Xpi  day  as  at  beriall  of  euery  man  and  of 
baire  wifes  bat  er  or  shalbe  of  be  said  craftes. 

16.  It  is  ordaned  bat  be  Pageant  of  both  be  saide 
craftes  fro  nowe  furth  in  be  play  of  Corpus  Xpi  be 
joyntly  broght  furth  at  be  costes  of  bothe  be  said 
craftes,  and  bat  euery  man  of  be  said  craftes  shalbe 
preuy  to  be  receytes  and  expense  of  al  money  bat  shal 
be  receyued  to  be  said  pageantes,  as  wele  pageant- 
siluer  as  other.  And  bat  be  pageant-maisters  of  both 
be  said  craftes  shal  make  bair  rakenyng  and  gife 
accompt  euere  yere  fro  nowe  furth,  vpone  Sononday 
next  before  Missomerday,  vpayne  of  iiijs.  to  be  payed, 
bat  oon  half  to  be  chaumbre  and  bat  other  halfe  to 
be  said  craftes. 

1 7.  Item,  bat  euery  maister  of  be  saide  craftes  shal 
come   to  Seint  William  Chapell  vpone  Ouse  brigg, 
euery  yere,  to  bair  devyne  seruice  of  Seint    [chapel 
Loy  vpone  be  morne  after  Missomer  day,    on  the 
bat  is  to  say  to  be  first  euensong,  and  to    °"dge.] 
messe  vpone  be  morne,  and  kepe  it  dere  (?)  haliday, 
and  come  to  bair  mete  al  to  geder,  vpayne  of  vjd.  to 
be  payed  to  be  said  craftes,  bot  if  he  haue  a  resonable 
excusacioun.     And  also  bat  euery  manne  of  be  said 
craftes  shal  come  to  messe  at  be  said  chapelle,  euery 
yere,  vpone  be  morne  after  seint  Andrewe  day.* 

18.  Item,  bat  euery  mane  of  be  said  craftes  as  oft 
tymes  as  bay  shalbe  warned  by  bair  Serchours  forto 
mete  and  come  togeder  for  eny  gode  rule  to  be  made 
in  be  said  craftes,  or  for  eny  thinges  bat  er  profitable 
and  worshippe  to  bis  citee,  shal  come  at  bair  warnyng 
o  payne  of  forfatour  of  a  lib.  wax  to  be  lightes  of  be 
said  craftes. 

*  St.  Andrew's  day,  30  Nov.,  the  "morne"  or 
morrow  after  which,  Dec.  i,  was  dedicated  to  St. 
Eligius. 
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19.  Item,  Jjat  euery  mane  of  t>e  said  craftes  t>at  has 
bene  Pryntes  within  J^is  Citee  shal  pay,  at  his  first 
settyng  vppe  as  a  maister  in  )>e  said  craftes,  xviijd.  to 
J>e  Hghtes  of  J)e  said  craftes,  except  |>ayme  J^at  er 
Fraunchestmene  sonnes  of  t)e  said  craftes  within  \>Ss, 
citee. 

20.  Item,  if  eny  mane  of  J>e  saide  craftes  com  to 
)>is  Citee  >>at  has  not  bene  Pryntes  within  J^is  Citee, 
and  wil  occupy  as  maister,  he  shal  pay  at  his  first 
settyng  vppe  ijs.  to  l^e  lightes  of  >e  said  craftes,  &c. 

21.  Item,  if  eny  aliene  com  to  Hs  Citee  and  will 
occupy  as  maister,  he  shal  pay  at  his  first  settyng  vpp 
vjs.  viijd.,  J>at  one  halue  to  )>e  chaumbre,  and  J>at 
other  halue  to  }>e  craftes. 

22.  Item,  it  is  ordayned  by  Jjc  ful  assent  and  consent 
of  both  Jje  saide  Craftes,  Jjut  euery  mane  of  l^e  same 
craftes  J>at  shalbe  founde  rebell  or  disobeiant  vnto  his 
serchours  shal  lose  xijd.,  to  be  payed  in  }>e  forme  afore 
writen  as  oft  tymez  as  he  be  found  gilty  in  >at  by  halue. 

Bilk  ista  presentata  fuit  coram  Maiore  supradicto, 
die,  anno,  et  loco  supradictis  per  Walterum  Marsshall, 
Radm.  Loksmyth,  Ricm.  Bradshawe,  Robtum.  Luc- 
tone,  Robtum.  Watson,  Thoma  Dewe,  Rogerum 
Smyth,  et  Robtum.  Cotes,  in  nomine  omnium  arti- 
ficiorum  predictorum. 


It  is  probable  that  the  ordinances  of  1409 
were  made  for  a  body  already  existing,  perhaps 
a  redeclaration  of  previous  laws  ;  between 
these  and  those  of  1443  ^^  outline  of  the 
usual  constitution  of  a  trade  gild  is  clearly 
seen.  The  apprentice,  bound  for  seven  years, 
paid  but  fourpence  to  be  entered  on  the 
books  of  the  craft ;  free  of  his  time,  he  either 
took  work  with  a  master,  or  set  up  on  his 
own  account,  after  passing  the  examination 
of  the  searchers  as  to  his  fitness.  Fees  at 
these  different  stages  had  to  be  paid  towards 
the  support  of  the  lights  kept  up  by  the  com- 
pany in  honour  of  their  saint  in  the  chapel 
on  Ouse  Bridge.  The  son  of  a  burgess  ("fran- 
chestman,"  Ord.  19)  had  advantages  over  a 
"foreigner"  (forren,  i.e.  one  who  dwelt  just 
outside  the  city  boundary),  and  the  **  alien" 
from  a  distance  was,  though  not  refused 
admission,  naturally  less  privileged  (21). 
Provision  seems  to  have  been  made  for  the 
open  inspection  of  accounts,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  "pageant-money"  (16)  after  the  arbi- 
tration. The  annual  festival  was  held  on  the 
day  after  Midsummer  Day,  when  the  com- 
panies first  went  to  mass  in  the  chapel  and 
then  dined  together  (12,  17).  This  they 
called  St.  Loy  Day,  as  he  was  their  patron 
saint,  but  they  also  kept  his  real  day  (i  Dec.) 
by  another  mass  and  offerings.  The  prin- 
cipal officers  of  each  gild  were  the  searchers, 


who  looked  after  the  welfare  of  the  craft,  and 
to  whom  strict  obedience  was  enforced. 

The  cause  of  the  great  "variance"  was  the 
trenching  of  one  sort  of  smith's  work  upon 
another.  It  had  been  the  custom  for  many 
years  that  the  companies  of  the  City  should 
walk  in  procession  on  Corpus  Christi  Day, 
bearing  torches,  to  the  Minster,  also  that  they 
should  join  in  the  performance  of  the  great 
cycle  of  religious  plays  for  which  York  was 
so  famous.  The  plays  and  the  stands  for 
spectators  were  under  the  regulation  of  the 
corporation ;  according  to  a  certain  assign- 
ment, every  craft  or  company  bore  the  expense 
of  a  play,  and  "  produced"  it  yearly  in  its 
due  order  among  the  forty-eight  or  fifty  pieces 
usual,  going  from  place  to  place  with  the 
pageant  or  movable  stage  until  all  the  twelve 
or  fourteen  stated  performances  were  finished. 
"Pageant-masters"  were  appointed  by  each 
company  to  arrange  the  play,  to  collect  the 
contributions  of  the  members,  and  to  account 
for  their  expenditure.  The  play  assigned  to 
the  marshals  was  that  of  The  Flight  into 
Egypt;  to  the  smiths  belonged  The  Temptation 
of  Jesus,  as  we  find  by  a  list  dated  1415,* 
and  the  book  of  the  plays  enregistered  by 
the  corporate  officers.f  The  difficulty  seems 
to  have  been  that  the  practice  of  the  two 
trades  became  so  intermingled  that  there  was 
constant  jangling  as  to  which  company  a 
member  should  contribute  for  the  performance 
of  their  public  duties.  The  simpUcity  of  the 
award,  that  the  collections  from  the  two  gilds 
should  be  thrown  into  a  lump  sum  and  the 
expenses  of  both  for  Corpus  Christi  Day 
paid  out  of  it,  the  surplus  to  be  divided 
between  them,  does  credit  to  the  arbitrators. 
L.  TouLMiN  Smith. 


By  Edward  Hailstone,  Junr. 

OUR  review  of  Captain  Bourke's 
Snake  Dance  of  the  Moquis  Indians 
{ante,  p.  30)  prompts  me  to  send 
to  you,  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
interest  your  readers,  some  extracts  from  a 
letter  lately  received  from  my  friend  Mr,  F. 

*  Drake's  Eboracum,  Appendix,  p.  xxx. 
t  MS.  belonging  to  Lord  Ashbumham ;   York  Plays 
(Clarendon  Press,  1884),  pp.  138,  178. 
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S.  Dellenbaugh,  the  well-known  artist,  who 
has  just  concluded  a  sojourn  in  the  midst  of 
that  tribe.     He  rays  : — 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  in  1540  the  viceroy  of 
New  Spain  appointed  one  Don  Francisco  Vasquez 
Coronado  captain-general  of  an  expedition  to  be 
despatched  in  search  of  the  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola 
lying  far  to  northward.  Exaggerated  accounts  of  the 
vast  wealth  of  these  cities  had  reached  the  ears  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  inflamed  their  passion  for  conquest, 
so  they  pressed  forward  so  eagerly  that  they  arrived 
in  the  province  of  Cibola  early  in  the  year  1541. 
The  chief  city  of  Cibola  was  probably  Old  Zufiii. 
The  people  of  Cibola  informed  Coronado  that  twenty- 
five  leagues  from  there  was  a  province  called  Tusayan, 
which  contained  cities  like  those  of  Cibola,  and 
Coronado  accordingly  sent  Don  Pedro  de  Tobar  with 
a  small  escort  to  plant  the  cross  in  the  province,  and 
make  it  subject  to  the  Spanish  crown.  This  "  Pro- 
vince of  Tusayan "  was  what  is  now  known  as  the 
"  Moquis  Towns "  (or  Moki),  and  Tobar  and  his 
followers  were  undoubtedly  the  first  Europeans  to 
visit  them.  It  is  not  probable  that  Cabeza  de  Vaca 
reached  so  high  a  latitude  in  his  great  journey. 

The  Moquis  reservation  lies  near  latitude  36  N.  by 
no  W.,  and  about  80  miles  due  west  of  the  boundary 
between  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  There  still  exist 
seven  towns  or  villages  (population  about  2,500),  but 
during  the  first  visits  of  the  Spaniards  there  were 
more  still.  Internal  warfare,  the  Spanish  invasion, 
and  other  causes,  brought  destruction  to  many  towns. 
One  ruin  to  this  day  is  called  "  Tally -hogan, "  or  the 
"Singing  House,"  because  it  was  there  the  priests 
built  a  chapel  with  a  bell  in  it,  and  there  they  per- 
formed the  service  of  their  faith.  The  priests  also 
built  chapels  at  other  points  in  Tusayan,  but  the 
Moquis,  especially  the  Wolpi  phratry,  becoming  en- 
raged at  some  interference,  not  only  destroyed  the 
chapels,  but  the  priests  as  well,  and  the  whole  town 
and  inhabitants  of  Owa-tubi.  Fragments  of  the 
bell  have  since  been  found  amidst  the  debris.  The 
destruction  was  so  complete  that  the  remains  at 
first  glance  present  no  evidence  of  their  former 
shapes, — there  is  nothing  but  an  irregular  mound, 
covered  vdth  fragments  of  pottery  and  stones, — but 
a  close  investigation  and  some  digging  reveal  the 
ground  plan.  The  wars  caused  by  religious  differ- 
ences and  quarrels  over  water-rights,  long  before  the 
coming  of  the  Spaniards,  resulted  in  the  complete 
demolition  of  many  towns.  It  was  these  wars,  pro- 
bably, which  swept  the  ancient  builders  out  of  existence, 
and  finally  left  only  the  Moquis  (in  their  own  language 
Hopi'-tu)  and  the  other  Pueblo  Indians  of  the  south- 
west a  lingering  and  degenerate  remnant.  Epidemic 
also  played  its  part,  and  famine,  for  they  have  long 
subsisted  almost  entirely  by  agriculture.  The  numerous 
ruins  of  the  south-west  point  to  a  once  numerous 
population.  Now  we  find  in  the  Pueblo  Indians  the 
scattered  fragments.  They  are  a  much  inferior  people, 
judging  from  the  inferiority  of  their  architecture, 
pottery,  etc.  The  ancient  architecture  is  of  a  solid 
and  almost  magnificent  character,  while  the  modern 
is  careless  and  weak.  But  you  must  not  understand 
me  when  I  say  modern  to  mean  exactly  of  to-day,  but 
rather  all  the  present  towns,  or  mesas,  which  date 


back  six  or  eight  hundred  years,  and  the  ruins  of  the 
towns  immediately  preceding.  Formerly  the  Hopi'-tu 
built  in  valleys  and  canons,  but  after  and  during  their 
wars  there  was  a  change  to  positions  on  high  cliffs, 
where  defence  was  easier  against  their  kindred,  who 
understood  the  construction  of  ladders  and  the  scaling 
of  fortified  walls.  There  is  some  evidence  that  they 
had  invented  some  kind  of  a  machine  for  throwing 
round  stones  about  the  size  of  cannon  balls.  How 
long  they  have  been  a  cliff-dwelling  people  is  im- 
possible to  determine  from  present  data.  The  pro- 
vince of  Tusayan  is  much  as  it  was  when  Tobar  first 
discovered  it — that  is,  as  far  as  the  people  and  the 
remaining  towns  are  concerned.  The  people  are 
peaceable  and  harmless.  Their  towns,  now  seven  in 
number,  named  as  follows,  Wol'pi,  Cichum'navi,  Tewa, 
Mishong'navi,  Shimo'pavi,  Shipan'lavi,  and  Oraibai, 
are  all  located  on  cliffs  that  are  generally  about  seven 
hundred  feet  above  the  plain-like,  treeless  valley.  On 
the  first  cliff,  coming  from  the  east,  are  the  first  three 
villages,  and  numerous  ruins.  Wolpi  is  on  the 
extreme  point  of  the  rocky  promontory,  where  it  has 
rested  some  six  hundred  years.  Before  that  it  was 
situated  just  below  its  present  position  on  a  "bench." 
How  long  it  was  there  no  one  knows.  Wolpi  contains 
the  chief  "kiba"  (kee-bah),  and  is  considered  the 
governing  village.  The  kiba,  or  estufa,  is  an  under- 
ground chamber  ser  aside  for  religious  purposes. 
Next  to  Wolpi  is  Cichumnavi,  and  then  Tewa.  Tewa, 
however,  is  not  inhabited  by  Moquis,  but  by  a  part 
of  another  branch  of  the  Pueblo  race,  who  came  from 
the  San  Juan  river  region  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  and  took  up  their  quarters  in  a  village 
which  had  been  rendered  tenantless  by  pestilence  or 
famine,  or  some  other  cause.  Their  language  is 
different,  though  they  speak  that  of  the  Moquis 
fluently ;  and  their  customs  are  the  same.  They  are 
not  more  than  two  hundred,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty 
in  numljer.  The  three  first  towns,  containing  each 
about  five  hundred  inhabitants,  lie  upon  a  promontory 
about  half  a  mile,  or  perhaps  not  more  than  a  third  of 
a  mile  in  length,  and  varying  from  less  than  three 
hundred  feet  at  the  widest  to  fifteen  or  twenty  at  the 
narrowest  part.  The  sides  are  vertical  for  a  distance 
of  two  or  three  hundred  feet,  and  then  break  in  steep 
slopes  down  to  the  valley.  The  summit  is  gained  by 
two  or  three  tortuous  foot-trails  leading  by  a  precarious 
footing  through  crevices  and  over  points  of  rock,  and 
by  a  wider  and  better  trail  constructed  for  horses,  but 
not  for  waggons.  Indeed,  only  one  Moquis  Indian 
has  a  waggon ;  and  had  I  time  I  could  tell  you  my 
amusing  experience  after  engaging  him  to  carry  me 
and  my  things  away  from  the  mesa.  The  Moquis 
houses  are  built  in  terrace  form,  and  are  gained  by 
ladders,  which  in  case  of  attack  are  drawn  up.  I 
lived  in  the  village  of  Tewa,  in  the  topmost  house. 
The  roofs  are  all  flat,  and  from  the  one  upon  which 
my  door  opened  a  really  "stunning"  view  of  an 
apparently  limitless  expanse  of  silent  desolation  was 
obtained.  Alone  as  I  was — there  was  only  one  other 
white  man  in  all  the  Moquis  towns  (he  lived  in 
Cichum'navi),  and  he  being  a  member  of  the  tribe, 
and  having  lived  with  them  for  three  or  four  years, 
was  not  a  congenial  neighbour — I  felt  almost  in  another 
world,  as  I  gazed  out  across  the  vast  extent  of  country, 
weird,  and  dry,  and  strange,  and  saw  about  me  the 
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peculiar  people,  with  their  queer  customs  and  odd 
songs,  and  heard  the  beating  of  the  tom-tom,  which 
the  men  manipulate  at  night  and  the  children  in 
the  daytime.  It  was  another  world,  for  few  white 
men  go  that  way  ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover 
a  place  in  the  United  States  farther  removed  from 
white  men  and  civilisation,  I  was  there  a  month, 
and  made  several  studies  in  oil,  though  I  was  con- 
stantly surrounded  by  a  crowd,  and  my  every  move- 
ment v.'as  watched  by  many  pairs  of  eyes.  I  think 
they  regarded  me  as  a  kind  of  curiosity.  They  never 
entered  my  room,  however,  after  about  nine  o'clock 
at  night,  and  never  before  I  had  risen  in  the  morning. 
I  could  not  get  them  to  pose  for  me,  so  I  contented 
myself  with  making  studies  of  the  towns  and  buildings 
and  taking  instantaneous  photographs.  I  witnessed 
three  feast-day  dances  or  ceremonies,  the  last  of  which, 
the  feast  of  Soyita,  or  in  the  Zufii  tongue  Somai-koli, 
was  extraordinary  and  interesting.  The  order  of  the 
Somai-k5li  is  a  Zufii  order — at  least,  it  originated  with 
the  Zuiiis,  who  are  also  Pueblo  Indians.  The  Somai- 
kolTs  are  supposed  to  be  magicians  of  extraordinary 
power,  especially  with  fire.  They  are  blind,  and,  so 
to  speak,  boneless,  and  altogether  an  extraordinary 
set.  Unfortunately,  I  cannot  talk  the  Moquis  language ; 
in  fact,  do  not  understand  half-a-dozen  words  of  it, 
so  I  am  unable  to  get  direct  information  from  them. 
But  I  forgot  to  mention  the  situation  of  the  other 
towns.  Three  are  on  a  "  mesa  "  six  miles  from  the 
Wolpi  "mesa,"  while  the  seventh  and  largest,  con- 
taining a  population  of  about  a  thousand  Oraibai,  is 
by  itself  some  twelve  miles  west  of  Molpi.  The 
Oraibais  are  not  so  docile  as  the  other  Moquis.  They 
are  quite  disagreeable  to  Americans,  and  dislike  to 
see  them.  They  refused  to  sell  a  water-melon  to  the 
last  American  who  was  there.  But  though  disagree- 
able, they  are  not  warlike. 

Should  you  chance  to  read  Bourke's  Snake  Dance 
of  the  Moquis,  I  would  caution  you  that  there  are 
errors  in  it.  Bourke  was  with  the  Moquis  only  two 
or  three  days,  and  knew  nothing  of  their  language. 
He  spent,  however,  some  weeks  in  Zuiii  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Gushing,  who  at  that  time  had  lived  a 
year  or  so  in  Zuiii.  Mr.  Keam,  who  owns  the  place 
where  I  am  now  stopping,  twelve  miles  east  of  Wolpi, 
has  made  a  valuable  collection  of  pottery  ancient 
and  modern,  which  is  now  in  the  National  Museum  in 
Washington,  and  Mr.  Stephen  has  compiled  a  cata- 
logue for  the  collection.  This  catalogue  is  extremely 
interesting,  and  gives  many  traditions. 

With  the  above  Mr.  Dellenbaugh  forwarded 
to  me  five  photographs,  with  some  notes 
attached,  illustrative  of  the  feast  of  Soyita. 
From  these  it  seems  that  the  ceremony  takes 
place  in  an  arena  surrounded  by  high  walls, 
forming  at  various  spots  portions  of  dwelling- 
houses,  on  the  tops  of  which  are  to  be  seen 
the  spectators,  when  not  in  the  arena  itself. 
The  dramatis  personce  are  three  :  the  leader 
of  the  tribe,  the  "  Katcina,"  and  the  Drum- 
mer. The  leader  carries  in  his  right  hand 
a  small  gourd,  containing  pebbles,  which  he 


shakes  constantly.  In  his  left  hand  is  a 
peculiar  balance-like  machine,  an  instrument 
which  attracts  the  "  Katcina,"  and  at  the 
same  time  prevents  its  coming  near  enough 
to  do  any  personal  injury.  In  another  photo- 
graph the  "Katcina"  is  seen  skipping  along 
in  the  wake  of  the  leader.  The  head  of 
the  personage  representing  it  is  entirely 
covered  up  by  a  mask  and  wrappings.  In 
his  right  hand  he  carries  a  bow,  which  he 
uses  as  a  staff,  while  in  his  left  an  ear 
of  corn,  and  a  curved  stick,  the  emblem 
of  life.  In  another  photograph  the  leader 
is  seen  advancing  towards  the  "  Katcina," 
when  as  the  former  shouts  "  Ya-hai-ya-hai," 
the  latter  returns  the  answer  "  Hoo-hoo." 
Then  the  leader  resumes  his  chant  in  a  very 
loud  voice,  and  the  singers  sing  lustily  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  drum.  At  this  instru- 
ment, which  resembles  in  shape  a  nine-gallon- 
cask,  is  seated  all  the  time  the  drummer. 
The  dance  and  performance  is  kept  up  all 
day,  and  at  sundown  the  people  come  and 
present  their  breath -feathers  and  sacred 
meal. 


Celetrateu  T5irt{)plac0g» 

Gainsborough  at  Sudbury. 


HE  eighteenth  century  must  always 
be  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
painting  in  this  country,  for  it  is 
signalized  by  the  rise  of  four  remark- 
able painters,  each  pre-eminent,  and  each 
differing  widely  the  one  from  the  other. 

The  works  of  Hogarth  and  Wilson,  Rey- 
nolds and  Gainsborough,  made  manifest  a 
power  of  pictorial  art  which  must  be  taken 
as  the  first  evidence  of  there  being  such  a 
thing  as  an  English  school.  This  is  true, 
although  Hilliard,  the  OHvers,  and  Samuel 
Cooper,  artists  of  whom  we  may  well  be 
proud,  flourished  earlier;  but  they  were 
miniaturists  only,  and  confined  their  talents 
to  the  art  of  "  painting  in  Httle." 

A  Modern  French  writer  has  remarked, 
apropos  of  the  ignorance  of  his  countrymen 
respecting  British  art,  that  the  names  even 
of  the  founders  of  the  English  school  are 
unknown  to  the  majority  of  his  compatriots. 
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This  fact,  if  fact  it  be,  is  certainly  the  reverse 
of  complimentary  to  our  native  talent,  and 
should  be,  we  suppose,  unpalatable  to  our 
national  pride ;  yet  it  will  not  disturb  the 
phlegm  of  the  sons  of  "perfidious  Albion." 
We  Britons  know  better.  Probably  our  pro- 
verbial schoolboy  knows  of  the  painter  of  the 
"  Rake's  Progress,"  or  the  "Strawberry  Girl," 
and,  at  any  rate,  all  the  world  has  heard 
of  the  "  Duchess  of  Devonshire." 

We  know  and  admire  the  combined  sweet- 
ness and  dignity  and  fine  colour  (where 
it  has  not  flown  away)  of  our  Sir  Joshua ; 
the  wonderful  rendering  of  character  and 
the  trenchant  satire  of  our  self-taught  Hogarth  ; 
and,  nowadays,  we  appreciate  at  their  true 
value  the  ''broad  sun-steeped  landscapes" 
of  Richard  Wilson. 

When  the  latter  gifted  but  unfortunate 
R.A.  lived,  the  case  was  different,  if  we  may 
believe  that  the  "  Ceyx  and  Alcyone,"  one  of 
his  finest  works,  was  paid  for  by  a  pot  of 
beer  and  the  remains  of  a  ripe  Stilton. 

Another  instance  of  the  heart-breaking 
neglect  endured  by  Wilson  is  the  remark  of 
the  friendly  pawnbroker  to  whom  he  was  so 
often  driven  by  "res  augusta  domi"  (the 
"  domus  "  was  a  single  room  in  the  Tottenham 
Court  Road) :  "  Look  you,  Dick,"  said  he  of 
the  sign  of  the  golden  balls,  as  he  showed 
a  stack  of  canvases  in  his  garret,  "you 
know  I  wish  to  oblige,  but  there  are  all  the 
pictures  I  have  paid  you  for  these  three 
years."  * 

These  were  the  surroundings  of  Gains- 
borough, of  whom  we  propose  to  give  a  few 
outlines  as  an  artist  and  a  man,  and  the 
splendid  collection  of  his  works  now  on 
exhibition  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  make 
this,  we  venture  to  think,  a  not  inopportune 
moment  for  a  few  remarks  about  the  Suffolk 
painter  and  his  birthplace.  The  200  odd 
examples  which  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  has 
gathered  together  in  Bond  Street  adequately 
illustrate  Gainsborough's  powers  as  a  portrait, 
landscape,  and  genre  painter. 

*  What  is  perhaps  not  well  known  is  the  fact 
that  up  to  his  thirty-sixth  year  Wilson  was  a  portrait 
painter,  and  but  for  the  fetters  of  "  classicalism  "  and 
the  influence  of  Claude  and  Poussin  he  might  have 
been  another  rival  of  Reynolds,  and  never  have  sold 
sketches  for  half-a-crown  apiece  ;  but  he  preferred  to 
paint  landscapes  and  starve. 


It  is  a  striking  testimony  to  the  varied 
ability  of  the  artist  to  find  that  critics  are 
for  ever  discussing  the  relative  merits  of  his 
pictures  in  these  widely  different  branches. 
Mr.  Ruskin,  after  styling  him  "  the  greatest 
colourist since  Rubens,"saysof  his  landscapes: 

They  are  rather  motives  of  feeling  and  colour  than 
earnest  studies ;  their  execution  is  in  some  degree 
mannered,  and  always  hasty.  They  are  altogether 
wanting  in  affectionate  detail,  and  their  colour  is  in 
some  degree  dependent  on  a  bituminous  brown  and 
conventional  green,  which  have  more  of  science  than 
of  truth.* 

Constable  (the  "great-coat  and  umbrella 
painter,"  as  the  sarcastic  Fuseli  termed  him) 
declared  that  "the  stillness  of  noon,  the 
depths  of  twilight,  and  the  dews  and  pearls 
of  the  morning  are  all  to  be  found  in  the 
canvases  of  this  most  benevolent  and  kind- 
hearted  man."  There  may  be  a  suspicion 
of  partiality  in  this  encomium,  for  Constable 
was  also  a  Suffolk  man,  and  drew  his  inspira- 
tion of  nature  from  the  same  sources  as 
Gainsborough.  But  he  saw  her  with  very 
different  eyes.  Allan  Cunningham  is  notori- 
ously unfair  to  Reynolds,  yet  there  seem?  a 
good  deal  of  truth  in  his  remark  that  there 
is  a  rustic  grace,  an  untamed  wildness,  about 
Gainsborough's  children  which  speaks  of  the 
country.  They  are  the  offspring  of  nature ; 
they  are  not  afraid  of  disordering  their  satins, 
and  wetting  their  kid  shoes :  they  roll  on  the 
greensward,  and  dabble  in  the  running  streams. 
Whilst  of  Sir  Joshua's  children  he  says : 
They  are  indeed  beautiful  creatures,  free, 
artless,  and  lovely,  but  they  seem  all  to  have 
been  nursed  in  velvet  laps,  and  fed  with 
golden  spoons. 

Reynolds  himself  discussed  the  question 
in  one  of  his  discourses,  but  without  deciding 
it,  for,  to  quote  his  own  words,  "It  is  difficult 
to  determine  whether  his  portraits  were  most 
admirable  for  exact  truth  of  resemblance,  or 
his  landscapes  for  portrait-like  representation 
of  nature."  Generous  words  these;  and 
it  is  hard  to  forgive  that  rude  speech,  when 
Reynolds,  seeing  a  fine  landscape  by  his 
rival,  said,   "Gainsborough   is   our  greatest 

*  In  justice  to  the  author  of  Modern  Painters,  it 
should  be  added,  that  the  apparent  contradiction 
contained  in  this  extract  may  be  modified  by  the 
qualification  he  makes  of  ' '  not  knowing  enough  of 
Gainsborough's  landscapes  to  justify  him  in  speaking 
of  them  decisively." 
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landscape   artist,"  Wilson    retorted,    "  And 
our  greatest  portrait  painter  too." 

But  if  Sir  William  Beechey  is  to  be  cre- 
dited, contemporary  judges  pronounced  in  the 
clearest  manner  in  favour  of  Gainsborough's 
portrait  painting;  for  he  tells  us  his  landscapes 
were  piled  up,  unsold  and  uncared  for,  against 
the  walls  of  the  entrance  to  his  painting 
room. 

For  want  of  a  better,  we  have  applied  the 
term  "  genre  "  to  those  works  of  the  artist  of 
which  the  "Harvest  Waggon,"  "  The  Cottage 
Girl,"  "  The  Cottage  Door,"  "The  Milk  Girl " 
(engraved,  by  the  way,  as  "  Lavinia  "),  are  such 
fine  examples,  and  all  of  which  the  present  col- 
lection at  the  Grosvenor  can  boast.  It  may 
be  more  correct  to  speak  of  them  as  between 
landscape  and  figure  subjects  proper.  Their 
charm  is  great,  and  they  fully  substantiate  the 
claim  which  is  made  for  our  artist  that  he  is 
distinctively  "  English  ";  in  truth,  Gainsborough 
never  went  out  of  England,  and  never  painted 
any  skies  but  hers.  Before  leaving  this  part 
of  our  subject,  upon  which  we  fear  we  have 
already  dwelt  too  long,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
noting  two  minor  characteristics  of  Gains- 
borough's works  which  students  will  find 
illustrated  at  the  Grosvenor  and  also  at  Bur- 
Ungton  House.  Both  are  instances  of  his 
versatility.  We  mean  his  power  of  painting 
dogs,  and  the  remarkable  quality  of  his  smaller 
landscapes,  which,  flooded  as  they  are  with 
an  exquisite  silvery  light,  rival  Van  der 
Capelle. 

Let  the  critics,  then,  determine  these  vexed 
questions  of  the  comparative  merits  of  Gains- 
borough's art,  and  the  relative  rank  of  Sir 
Joshua  and  himself.  We  crave  the  indulgence 
of  readers  of  the  Antiquary  whilst  we  dwell 
for  a  moment  upon  the  value  and  interest 
which  the  works  of  great  portrait  painters 
have  for  posterity;  of  those  artists,  be  it 
understood,  who,  in  painting  a  head,  have  not 
"  taken  out  all  the  bones  and  all  the  brains  " 
— of  such  men,  we  mean,  as  Velasquez,  as 
Rembrandt  and  Rubens,  as  Titian  and 
Tintoretto,  as  Hals  and  Holbein  and  Van- 
dyke. What  do  students  of  history  not  owe 
to  them  ?  What  do  we  Enghsh  folk  not  owe 
to  Samuel  Cooper,  to  Reynolds,  and  Gains- 
borough ? 

We  may  take,  as  an  instance,  the  well- 
known  portrait  of  Johnson  by  Sir  Joshua  ; 


and  yet  this,  admirable  as  it  is,  hardly  con- 
stitutes a  fair  example,  for  the  features,  the 
gait,  the  whole  appearance  of  the  great 
lexicographer,  all  are  familiar  to  us  by  means 
of  the  many  word  paintings  we  possess  in 
the  pages  of  Boswell  and  others.  Let  us 
think  rather  of  the  crowd  of  distinguished 
men  who  have  not  had  the  good  fortune — 
shall  we  call  it? — to  have  had  a  Boswell  to 
immortalize  them,  the  authors,  the  statesmen 
and  patriots,  the  soldiers  and  divines,  the 
bevy  of  fair  women,  the  troops  of  sweet 
children,  whose  features  have  been  preserved 
for  us  by  the  grace  of  Gainsborough's  pencil 
and  the  splendour  of  Reynolds'  brush. 

The  study  of  the  past  has  more  or  less 
interest  to  all  cultured  minds  ;  to  some  it  has 
a  fascination  which  words  cannot  express. 
Surely,  then,  students  of  the  days  of  Burke 
and  "  poor  Goldie,"  of  Sheridan  and  Fox  and 
Pitt,  of  David  Garrick  and  the  divine  Sarah 
Siddons,  and  of  Her  glorious  Grace  of  Devon- 
shire, whom  Gainsborough  declared  himself 
unable  to  paint,  of  those  three  lovely  nieces  of 
Walpole  (the  Ladies  Waldegrave),  and  of  the 
many  others  which  crowd  into  the  memory — 
surely  they,  who  love  to  dwell  upon  those 
times,  must  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to 
that  art  which  enables  them  to  people  the 
past  with  the  features  and  forms  of  those  whose 
lives  and  fortunes  have  so  vivid  an  interest 
for  them,  and  to  those  painters  whose  labours 
have  helped  to  make  the  eighteenth  century 
the  most  easily  realisable  of  any  period  of  our 
national  history. 

We  will  now  venture  upon  a  consideration 
of  Gainsborough  as  a  man.  This  must  be 
brief,  even  if  we  had  no  fear  of  the  Editor 
before  our  eyes,  for  the  story  of  his  prosperous 
life  is  both  uneventful  and  well  known. 
Here,  at  any  rate,  there  is  no  room  for  two 
opinions.  Northcote  says  "  he  was  a  natural 
gentleman  "  ;  all  are  agreed  that  his  character 
lay  on  the  surface.  All  represent  him  as 
a  kindly,  friendly,  nature-loving,  music-loving 
man,*     keenly    sensitive,     impetuous,     and 

*  No  account  of  Gainsborough  would  be  complete 
which  did  not  make  mention  of  his  passion  for  music. 
Allan  Cunningham  says  :  "  He  seems  to  have  been  kept 
under  a  spell  by  all  kinds  of  melodious  sounds."  Spell- 
bound he  must  have  been  to  have  presented  Colonel 
Hamilton  with  the ' '  Boy  at  the  Stile  "  on  consideration 
of  his  playing  "one  more  air."    His  impetuosity  in 
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somewhat  wanting  in  equability  of  temper. 
Some  of  these  characteristics  can  easily  be 
read  in  the  portrait  of  himself  by  his  own 
hand  now  at  the  '*  Grosvenor." 

He  was  born  amidst  the  peaceful  scenery 
through  which  the  East  Anglian  Stour  pursues 
its  sluggish  way.  He  belonged  to  a  good 
middle-class  family,  his  father  being  a  clothier, 
"  a  man  whom  many  loved,  and  all  may 
admire."  According  to  Mr.  Brock  Arnold, 
he  (John  Gainsborough) — 

was  a  fine  old  man  of  grave  demeanour,  whilst  the 
artist's  mother  (whose  maiden  name  was  Burroughs) 
was  a  woman  of  much  refinement  and  cultivation.  She 
excelled  in  the  graceful  art  of  flower-painting,  and  it 
was  doubtless  she  who,  with  tender  affection,  guided 
Tom's  baby  hand  to  trace  his  first  outline. 


GAINSBOROUGH  S    REPUTED    BIRTHPLACE. 

Certain  it  is  that  "  Tom  "  began  to  sketch 
as  a  child,  and  many  stories  are  told  of  his 
precocity  as  an  artist,  for  which  we  may  refer 
the  reader  to  Fulcher's  Life  of  Gainsborough. 
From  this  interesting  book,  now,  we  believe, 
out  of  print,  we  are  enabled  to  show  a  plate 
representing  his  reputed  birthplace  ;  but  we 
have  very  good  authority  for  saying  that  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  if  it  be  correct.  Yet 
probably  our  illustration  gives  a  very  fair  idea 
of  the  home  of  the  Suffolk  draper's  son.  The 
house  in  Sepulchre  Street,  Sudbury  is  now  the 

acquiring  any  fresh  instrument  which  took  his  fancy, 
and  the  ardour  with  which  he  applied  himself  to  learn 
it,  are  quite  in  harmony  with  the  boyish,  ardent  nature 
of  the  man. 


property  of  Messrs.  Kemp,  Spitalfields  silk 
manufacturers.  It  was  formerly  the  "Black 
Horse  Inn";  the  front  and  interior  have  been 
modernised.  There  is  still  a  large  garden  in 
the  rear,  with  old  fruit  trees,  etc.  Sudbury 
is  an  ancient  place,  and  in  1727,  the  date  of 
Tom's  birth,  there  is  little  doubt,  consisted  of 
unpaved  streets,  and  contained  many  quaint, 
ancient,  and  dilapidated  buildings.  It  was  in 
these  houses  that  the  Flemish  weavers  brought 
over  by  Edward  III.  had  lived  and  taught 
their  art  to  the  former  natives  of  Sudbury, 
then  called  Southburgh,  by  way  of  contrast 
with  Norwich,  "  the  North  burgh." 

Whatever  doubt  may  be  attached  to  Gains- 
borough's birthplace,  there  is  none  about  his 
subsequent  residences.  At  least,  Mr.  Peach, 
in  his  Historic  Llouses  in  Bath,*  does  not 
hesitate  to  assign  three  houses  in  "  the  Queen 
of  the  West,"  as  successively  the  residences 
of  this  eminent  painter — viz.,  14,  Abbey 
Churchyard,  8,  Ainslie's  Belvedere,  and 
24,  Circus.  Unlike  so  many  visitors  of  that 
day,  who  went  to  Bath  "  to  ruin  a  fine 
constitution  by  the  bottle,  and  a  fair  estate 
by  the  dice  box,"  the  artist's  fourteen  years' 
stay  in  this  gay  watering-place  was  one  of 
profit  and  growing  fame.  When  at  length, 
in  1744,  owing  to  a  quarrel  with  the  Thick- 
nesses,t  he  left  Bath  for  London,  he  took  part 
of  Schomberg  House,  in  Pall  Mall,  where  he 
died  in  1788,  from  a  cancer  in  the  neck,  in- 
duced by  sitting  in  a  draught  at  Westminster 
Hall,  where  he  had  gone  to  witness  the  trial 
of  Warren  Hastings.  Want  of  space  forbids 
our  entering  upon  particulars  of  his  hand- 
some and  interesting  family.  Their  portraits 
may  all  be  seen  at  the  "  Grosvenor,"  and  are, 

*  There  is  a  good  deal  of  information  in  this  work 
of  more  than  local  value  ;  e.g.,  we  learn  the  names  of 
the  many  notable  people  who  sat  to  Gainsborough  in 
Bath.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  Foote, 
Sterne,  Richardson,  Burke,  the  lovely  Miss  Cholmon- 
deley,  Sheridan  and  his  wife,  "the  Fair  Maid  of 
Bath,"  the  exquisite  Miss  Linley.  The  portraits  of 
Foote  and  Garrick  were  not  thought  likenesses  ;  but, 
as  Gainsborough  said,  "  Rot  them  for  a  couple  of 
rogues  ;  they  have  everybody's  faces  but  their  own." 

t  Philip  Thicknesse  (Governor  of  Landguard  Fort) 
for  twenty  years  was  intimately  associated  with 
Gainsborough.  He  it  was  who  induced  him  to  leave 
the  eastern  counties  and  go  to  Bath.  He  is  a  very 
well-abused  man,  whom  it  is,  at  any  rate,  impossible  to 
like.  He  describes  himself,  however,  "  as  very  inno- 
cent and  unoffending,  except  to  rogues  and  rascals." 
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indeed,  amongst  the  finest  there.  His  wife, 
"sweet  Margaret  Burr,"  of  Scottish  extraction, 
was  said  to  be  the  natural  daughter  of  one  of 
the  Stuart  Princes.  He  was  but  nineteen 
when  he  wooed  and  won  her,  a  fair-haired 
girl  of  eighteen.  She  brought  him,  besides 
remarkable  beauty,  much  happiness,  and  a 
dower  of  £,^00  a  year.  There  is  a  charming 
story  told  in  Fulcher,  which,  since  it  illustrates 
as  fully  as  many  pages  would  do  the  character 
of  both  Gainsborough  and  his  wife,  we  must 
ask  leave  to  quote  by  way  of  conclusion : 

Soon  angry,  he  was  soon  appeased,  and  if  he  was 
the  first  to  offend  he  was  the  first  to  atone.  When 
he  spoke  crossly  to  his  wife,  a  remarkably  sweet- 
tempered  woman,  he  would  write  a  note  of  repentance, 
sign  it  with  the  name  of  his  favourite  dog,  "Fox," 
and  address  it  to  his  Margaret's  pet  spaniel,  "  Tristram." 
Fox  would  take  the  note  in  his  mouth  and  duly 
deliver  it  to  Tristram.  Margaret  would  then  answer  : 
"  My  own  dear  Fox,  you  are  always  loving  and  good, 
and  I  am  a  naughty  little  female  ever  to  worry  you,  as 
I  too  often  do  ;  so  we  will  kiss,  and  say  no  more 
about  it.  Your  own  affectionate  "  Tris." 

But  the  last  scene  of  all,  when  he  lay 
a-dying,  is  one  which  lovers  of  Gainsborough 
and  Reynolds  can  surely  never  tire  of  hearing. 
If  there  had  been  rivalry — which,  after  all,  was 
natural — it  was  then  forgotten ;  if  there  had 
been  jealousy,  it  was  put  aside  for  ever,  when 
the  President  stood  by  the  deathbed  of  his 
brother  artist,  who,  grasping  Sir  Joshua's  hand, 
uttered  the  familiar  words,  "  We  are  all  going 
to  heaven,  and  Vandyke  is  of  the  company," 
and  so  passed  away.  J.  J.  Foster. 


orijutcl)  malfes  in  OEnglanD. 

By  C.  E.  Keyser,  F.S.A. 
Part  H. 

JEAVING  Uppingham,  with  its  fine 
restored  church  on  the  left,  the 
next  church  on  our  route  will  be 
that  of  Ayston,  a  neat  little  build- 
ing, charmingly  situated,  and  already  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  in  Brandon's  Parish 
Churches,  vol.  i.,  p.  11.  Several  interesting 
details  are  not  noticed  in  that  account,  and  it 
is,  therefore,  deemed  advisable  not  to  omit  it 
from  the  present  tour.    The  external  features 


are  almost  entirely  late  Perpendicular.  The 
tower  is  plain  and  low  embattled,  the  angle 
battlements  being  more  lofty  than  the  others, 
with  a  two  light  belfry  window,  with  cross 
transom  in  the  upper  stage  and  a  two-light 
W.  window  on  the  lower  stage,  all  Perpen- 
dicular. The  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel  have  a 
nice  parapet,  not  embattled.  Beneath  that 
of  the  chancel  is  a  cornice,  with  roses  studded 
on  it,  and  there  are  pinnacles  at  the  E.  end. 
Within,  all  is  neat  and  clean,  with  an  abun- 
dance of  whitewash.  There  are  three  arches 
on  either  side  of  the  nave ;  those  on  the  N. 
are  semicircular-headed  and  similar  to  the 
S.  arcade  at  Preston  ;  those  on  the  S.  are 
rather  later,  being  segmental-headed,  but 
also  having  two  chamfered  orders,  supported 
on  cyhndrical  pillars,  with  round  abaci. 
There  is  a  Perpendicular  clerestory,  with  a 
two-light  square-headed  window  above  each 
arch.  The  tower  arch  is  also  Perpendicular. 
At  the  W.  end  of  the  N.  aisle  is  a  widely 
splayed  quatrefoil  window  (?)  for  lepers.  In 
the  N.  wall  is  a  single  Perpendicular  lancet, 
and  a  two-light  Decorated  window  square- 
headed.  All  the  other  windows  are  four 
centred.  The  chancel  arch  is  Decorated, 
and  rests  on  embattled  brackets.  The  E. 
window  is  of  five  lights,  and  on  the  N.  and 
S.  are  two,  of  three  and  two  lights  respec- 
tively. On  the  S.  of  the  chancel  is  a  trefoil- 
headed  piscina  with  projecting  basin.  The 
sedile  is  plain,  being  formed  by  the  sill  of  the 
E.  window  beings  brought  down  to  a  lower 
level  than  that  of  the  W.  On  N.  side  is  a 
plain  square  aumbrye.  In  the  head  of  a 
window  on  the  N.  of  chancel  is  a  fragment 
of  ancient  glass.  In  the  E.  window  of  the 
N.  aisle  is  some  very  interesting  glass,  of 
about  the  Jyear  1500,  and  in  excellent  preser- 
vation. In  the  upper  part  is  our  crucified 
Saviour  on  a  "  T  "  cross,  crowned  with  thorns, 
and  with  feet  fastened  to  the  wood  with  two 
nails.  On  either  side  are  three  angels  hold- 
ing golden  cups  to  catch  the  streams  of  blood 
flowing  from  his  hands,  side,  and  feet.  In 
the  upper  light  is,  on  one  side,  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  and  on  the  other  the  blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  nimbed,  but  not  crowned.  In 
each  case  their  names,  respectively,  "  Joh  " 
and  "Maria,"  are  six  times  repeated  on  scrolls. 
Below,  in  the  central  light,  is  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  nimbed  and    crowned,   adoring  the 
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infant  Saviour,  wholies   na  ked  and  within  a 
halo  on  her  lap.     On  the  border  are  angels 
with  golden  harps.     In  each  side-light  is  a 
bishop  with  pastoral  staff,  richly  clad,  and  in 
the  act  of  delivering   the  benediction.     On 
the    border    of     the     N.     light    are     two 
figures,  with    the  long  hose   and  the  long- 
toed  shoes  of  the    period,   pointing  to    the 
bishop  on   that   side,  who,   though   without 
crosier   or   pall,  is    clearly  intended  for  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  as  shown  by  a  sword 
pierced  through  his  mitre,  the   emblem   by 
which  he  is  usually  distinguished.     (Query  : 
Is  the  other  figure  a  portrait  of  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  of  that  period  ?)     In  the  churchyard 
are  two  stone  effigies,  much  weatherworn,  and 
described  by  Brandon  as  being  a  knight,  with 
shield  on  his  breast,  and  a  lady.     It  would  be 
well  if  they  could  be  restored  to  the  interior  of 
the  church,  whence  they  have  been  thrust  out. 
The    next    village,   Wardley,   is    perhaps 
more   noteworthy   for  the   excellent  Stilton 
cheeses  made  by  one  of  the  churchwardens 
than  for  the  church,  which  is  a  small  edifice 
consisting  merely  of  W.  tower  and  spire,  nave 
and  chancel.     The  tower  and  spire  are  Per- 
pendicular ;  the  former  has  a  single  light  in 
the  lower  stage  W.  front,  and  the  ordinary  two- 
light  belfry  windows.     The  spire  is  a  broach, 
and  has  two  tiers  of  windows,  the  lower  of 
two  lights,  the  upper  of  single  openings  on 
the  cardinal   faces.     The   S.  porch  is  Early 
English,  the  outer  arch  being  in  two  orders 
with  plain  jambs  and  chamfered  abacus.     On 
the  inner  W.  wall   of  the  porch  are  traces 
of  painting,  viz.,  the  outline  of  two  figures 
showing  through  the  whitewash.     This  is  a 
somewhat  rare  situation  for  mural  decoration, 
but   similar   examples   have  been   noted  at 
Graveley   in   Hertfordshire,  and   Broughton 
Gififord,  Wiltshire,  and  the  sculptures  on  the 
side  walls  of  the  great  S.  porch  of  Malmesbury 
Abbey  Church  were  also  richly  gilded  and 
coloured.     The  S.  doorway  within  the  porch 
is  late  Norman  with  chamfered  hoodmould 
and   two   recessed    orders,    the   outer   arch 
chamfered  and  resting  on  cylindrical  shafts 
with    early   foliated    capitals.     Within,    the 
tower  arch  is  small  in  two  orders,  the  inner 
supported  on  large  and  very  grotesque  head 
brackets.     On  S.  of  nave  is  a  plain  lancet 
and  a  Decorated  two-light  window,  also  at 
the  E.  end  a  plain  oblong  low  side  window. 


There  are  three  clerestory  windows  of  two 
lights.  The  chancel  is  mainly  new,  but  a 
plain  pointed  arched  piscina  and  an  aumbrye 
remain  in  their  usual  positions. 

On  again,  and  across  the  border  into 
Leicestershire ,  where  we  soon  arrive  at 
Allexton,  where  is  a  small  church  with  ivy- 
covered  tower  much  restored.  It  consists 
of  a  W.  tower,  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel. 
The  tower  is  almost  concealed  by  ivy,  but 
seems  to  be  of  Perpendicular  date.  On 
either  side  of  the  nave  are  three  arches,  the 
W.  one  of  each  arcade  being  now  walled  up. 
On  N.  side  the  arches  are  highly  enriched 
Norman  with  scallop  ornament  on  the  hood- 
mould,  the  W.  arch  having  several  rows  of 
zigzag,  the  E.  lozenges  enclosing  nailheads 
both  on  the  face  and  soffit.  Both  have  a 
small  roll  moulding,  and  a  half-round  rib 
forming  the  main  soffit  of  the  arch.  They 
rest  on  massive  circular  columns  and  re- 
sponds, with  square  chamfered  abaci  and 
square  capitals,  on  which  are  a  series  of 
beaded  circles  with  a  wavy  beaded  line  pass- 
ing through  them.  Only  the  W.  is  original. 
When  the  Church  was  restored  remains  of 
coloured  decoration  were  found  on  these 
arches.  On  S.  side  of  nave  the  arches  are 
Decorated  of  ironstone  with  two  chamfered 
orders  and  octagonal  columns  and  responds, 
with  octagonal  capitals.  The  aisle  walls  are 
new.  In  the  N.  aisle  windows  are  several 
fragments  of  old  glass,  brought  from  a  church 
in  Norfolk,  with  figures  mounting  ladders, 
part  of  a  bishop,  etc.  On  N.  of  chancel  is 
a  low-side  window,  on  S.  is  a  two-light  Deco- 
rated, and  further  E.  a  two-light  Perpen- 
dicular window,  also  a  small  ogee-headed 
piscina.  All  else  is  new.  In  the  vestry  are 
some  canopies  in  ancient  glass. 

Back  again  into  the  county  of  Rutland  to 
Belton,  where,  in  1881,  the  church  had  not 
been  restored.  It  consists  of  W.  tower,  nave, 
S.  aisle,  and  chancel.  The  tower  is  Per- 
pendicular embattled  with  nice  panelling 
carried  round  below  the  battlements,  having 
a  varied  form  of  ornamentation  on  each  face. 
In  the  upper  stage  is  a  two-light  belfry  win- 
dow with  cross  transom,  and  below  on  the 
W.  face  is  also  a  two-light  window.  The  S. 
porch  is  Perpendicular  with  quaint  angle 
gargoyles  ;  the  S.  doorway  within  it  is  Deco- 
rated with  roll  and  filleted  orders  in  arch,  and 
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carried  down  the  jambs  to  the  ground.  Within 
are  four  nave  arches,  the  W.  partly  cut  away, 
roundheaded  with  continuous  hoodmould, 
and  two  chamfered  members ;  the  E.  respond 
has  a  foliated  capital,  the  three  pillars  are 
octagonal  with  octagonal  capitals ;  the  outer 
course  of  the  second  arch  from  the  W.  rests 
on  grotesque  heads  on  each  face  of  the  capital. 
The  tower  arch  is  blocked  by  a  gallery.  On 
S.  of  nave  is  a  four-centred  Perpendicular 
window.  In  the  S.  wall  of  the  aisle  is  a  plain 
sepulchral  arched  recess,  and  a  trefoil-headed 
piscina.  The  font  has  a  circular  bowl,  with  an 
arcade  of  recessed  arches  enriched  with  the 
dog-tooth  ornament.  There  have  been  eight 
side  shafts  and  a  central  stem,  but  only  the 
latter  remains.  There  is  no  chancel  arch.  The 
E.  chancel  window  is  of  four  lights  Perpen- 
dicular. There  are  two  windows  perhaps 
Decorated  on  S.  of  chancel,  and  a  plain 
piscina.  On  the  N.  of  the  altar  is  an  incised 
slab  with  representations  of  Thomas  Hasel- 
wood,  Esquire,  his  lady,  and  family.  He  died 

in  1559,  but  the  date  MD of  his  wife's 

death  is  left  uncompleted.  In  the  wall  are 
two  shields  with  traces  of  the  tinctures,  being 
part  of  a  monument  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Continuing  our  journey,  we  next  arrive  at 
the  village  of  Ridlington,  where  the  church 
has  been  entirely  renewed  externally,  with 
the  exception  of  the  tower.  It  is  composed 
of  a  W.  tower,  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel, 
but,  as  has  been  stated,  has  been  mainly 
rebuilt.  The  tower  is  Perpendicular  with  two- 
light  upper  belfry  windows  and  ornamental 
panelled  cornice.  There  is  a  sketch  by  the 
late  Mr.  E.  Blore,  of  a  late  Norman  doorway 
with  rich  foliage  in  the  arch.  This  may, 
perhaps,  have  enclosed  the  curious  tympanum 
now  preserved  within  the  church.  The  nave 
arcade  has  three  arches  on  either  side, 
probably  Early  English  recessed  in  two 
chamfered  orders,  and  resting  on  octagonal 
columns  and  capitals.  At  the  W.  end  has 
been  some  wall  arcading,  which  has  been 
cut  through  in  the  building  of  the  tower. 
The  chancel  arch  is  Early  English,  similar 
to  those  of  the  nave  arcade.  On  the  N. 
side  are  the  openings  and  staircase  leading 
to  the  roodloft.  Over  the  vestry  door  at  the 
W.  end  of  the  S.  aisle  is  preserved  a  very 
curious  tympanum  of  a  former  Norman  door- 
way.    On  it  are  portrayed  two  animals,  (?) 


a  dragon  on  the  dexter  and  a  lion  on  the 
sinister  side;  the  former  has  wings,  a  tail 
twisted  round  its  body,  and  claws  in  front ; 
the  lion  has  a  tail  terminating  in  a  kind  of 
trefoiled  leaf ;  with  its  forepaws  it  is  touching 
one  of  the  claws  of  the  dragon.  Below  them 
is  an  eight-spoked  wheel,  or  other  object, 
within  a  circle  similar  to  those  on  the  font 
at  Egleton,  etc.  Above  the  lion  is  some 
lettering,  perhaps  the  word  "  John."  Round 
the  upper  part  and  along  the  lower  is  a 
guilloche  pattern  terminating  in  a  trefoil 
leaf.  The  symbolism  is  very  obscure,  but 
seems  to  be  intended  to  convey  a  similar 
lesson  to  that  on  the  tympanum  at  Egleton, 
possibly  the  never-ending  conflict  in  this 
world  between  good  and  evil.  On  the  nave 
wall  was  formerly  a  painting  of  St.  Christo- 
pher, with  the  usual  gigantic  figure  of  the 
saint  carrying  our  Saviour  over  the  water, 
in  which  some  lobsters  of  a  bright  red  colour 
were  represented  as  disporting  themselves. 
(See  The  Antiquary,  viii.  198.) 

Resuming  our  journey,  we  next  arrive  at 
Brooke,  where  is  a  small  but  very  neat 
church,  with  W,  tower,  nave,  N.  aisle, 
chancel,  and  N.  chancel  chapel.  The  chan- 
cel, chancel  aisle,  and  all  the  windows, 
except  one  on  S.  of  nave,  are  in  debased 
style,  date  about  1600,  though  unusually 
good  specimens  of  this  period.  On  S.  of  nave 
is  one  four-light  window  with  square  label 
terminating  on  heads.  The  tower  is  Early 
English  with  single  lancet  on  lower  stage,  W. 
and  middle  stage  S.  each  with  hoodmould. 
In  the  upper  stage  within  a  containing  arch 
is  a  two-light  belfry  window,  the  arches  sup- 
ported on  central  and  side  shafts  with  stifF- 
leaved  foliage  on  the  capitals  ;  the  jamb 
shafts  are  keel-shaped.  There  is  a  corbel 
table  of  heads  and  a  later  embattled  parapet. 
The  S.  porch  dates  from  the  rebuilding  in 
1600.  Within  it,  the  S.  doorway  is  fine 
Norman,  but  has  been  somewhat  altered  at 
the  later  date.  On  the  hoodmould  is  a 
course  of  shallow-beaded  cable  on  the  upper 
part,  and  indented  on  the  chamfered  portion; 
then  comes  a  row  of  shallow  interlacing  zig- 
zags forming  lozenges,  and  each  enclosing  a 
nailhead  on  face  and  soffit  of  the  arch; 
within  the  upper  chevrons  on  the  face  of 
the  arch  are  a  series  of  leaves,  an  arrow 
head,  star,  and  other  varieties  of  ornamenta 
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tion.  The  inner  order  has  a  plain  half-round 
moulding  carried  down  the  jambs.  The 
abacus  has  been  altered,  and  the  capital  on 
one,  and  the  jamb  shafts  on  both  sides, 
destroyed,  though  the  base  on  the  E.  side 
fluted,  and,  with  band  round  the  neck,  is 
probably  the  capital  of  the  shaft  turned  up- 
side down.  Within  on  the  N.  of  the  nave 
are  three  nice  semicircular-headed  arches, 
late  transitional  Norman,  with  hoodmould 
and  a  chamfered  member ;  they  rest  on 
round  columns,  with  square  abacus  notched 
at  the  angles,  and  with  varied  stifif-leaved 
foliage  on  the  capitals.  On  the  N.  aisle 
wall  numerous  paintings,  including  a  figure 
of  our  Saviour,  were  discovered,  but  all  have 
been  whitewashed  over  again.  The  tower 
arch  is  Early  English,  with  three  recessed 
orders  and  two  jamb  shafts  on  each  side, 
with  bell-shaped  capitals.  The  font  is  large 
and  square,  late  transitional  Norman,  with  an 
arcade  of  three  semicircular  arches  on  each 
face  of  the  bowl,  with  early  foliated  capitals 
to  the  shafts.  It  has  a  17th  century  cover. 
In  the  N.  chancel  aisle  is  a  monument  with 
effigy  of  Charles  Noel,  who  died  in  16 19,  aged 
twenty-eight,  whose  father,  Andrew  Noel,  for 
many  years  high  sheriff  and  knight  of  the 
shire,  was  doubtless  the  rebuilder  of  the 
church.  A  Uttle  to  the  N.  of  the  village,  to 
the  left  of  the  road  to  Braunston,  is  the 
site  of  Brooke  Priory,  of  which  only  a  i&N 
mounds  now  remain,  while  of  a  post-Re- 
formation residence,  built  on  the  same  spot, 
only  a  nice  Italian  arch  of  the  same  date  as 
portions  of  the  church,  and  a  pigeon-house, 
survive. 

Braunston,  the  last  place  on  our  round,  and 
about  two  miles  from  Oakham,  is  a  quaint,  old- 
fashioned  village  with  very  lofty-gabled  stone 
houses.  An  old  house  should  be  noticed 
as  having  in  the  gable  a  double  light  Early 
English  window  with  the  nailhead  ornament 
in  the  arch.  This,  and  an  old  stoup  preserved 
at  the  Manor  House,  may  possibly  have  been 
taken  out  of  the  church  during  some  former 
restoration.  The  church  is  small,  and  consists 
of  a  W.  tower  with  low  conical  spire,  nave, 
aisles,  and  chancel.  The  tower  is  low  and 
Perpendicular  with  two-light  upper  belfry  win- 
dows. All  the  windows  have  exterior  hood- 
moulds  or  labels,  two  on  the  N.  having  square 
labels  terminating  on  masks.   The  N.  doorway 


is  Decorated,  with  a  hoodmoulding  and  mask 
terminations.  On  the  S.  side  is  a  Perpen- 
dicular porch,  and  within  it  is  a  fine  late  transi- 
tional Norman  doorway,  semicircular-headed, 
and  with  a  row  of  bold  dog-tooth  ornament  on 
the  hoodmould ;  on  the  outer  order  is  a  keel- 
shaped  moulding  on  the  angle,  the  arch  being 
supported  on  each  side  on  a  cylindrical  shaft 
with  varied  foliage  of  late  1 2th  century  charac- 
ter on  the  capitals,  and  square  and  chamfered 
abacus ;  on  the  inner  order  is  a  roll  moulding 
carried  round  the  arch,  and  within  a  hollow 
down  the  jambs  to  the  ground.  Within,  there 
is  no  tower  arch,  but  a  narrow  doorway  opens 
to  the  space  beneath  the  tower.  On  each 
side  of  the  nave  are  three  arches  with  hood- 
moulds  and  two  recessed  orders,  those  on 
N.  with  hoodmoulds  terminating  on  masks 
both  on  N.  and  S.  faces  of  the  arcade.  The 
arches  on  the  S.,  though  on  the  same  plan, 
are  earlier  than  those  on  N.,  and  the  mould- 
ings are  bolder.  The  pillars  on  S.  are 
circular  Early  English  with  round  capitals  and 
abaci ;  those  on  the  N.  are  octagonal  with  well- 
moulded  Decorated  capitals.  There  is  a 
Perpendicular  clerestory  with  two-light  win- 
dows. The  nave  windows  have  all  been 
much  altered,  two  squareheaded  ones  in  the 
N.  aisle  seem  to  be  Decorated.  The  roof  is 
modern.  The  nave  walls  have  panelling  all 
round  them,  which  effectually  conceals  any 
piscina  or  other  recesses  which  may  exist.  On 
the  E.  wall  of  the  S.  aisle  is  an  image  bracket. 
The  aisle  roofs  are  plain  lean-to,  and  may  be 
old.  The  pews,  W.  gallery,  and  other  fittings 
are  probably  of  the  reign  of  George  I,  Over  the 
chancel  arch  are  the  royal  arms  of  George  I., 
elaborately  wrought  in  white  plaster  on  a 
black  ground.  On  the  nave  floor  is  a  large 
stone  which  has  formerly  contained  a  small 
figure  with  mitre  and  inscription  below.  Both 
the  brass  plates  are  now  gone,  but  they  pro- 
bably commemorated  one  of  the  bishops  of 
Lincoln  or  abbots  of  Kenilworth  who  were 
connected  with  Braunston.  There  are  two  late 
brass  inscriptions,  one  to  Kenelme  Chesel- 
dyne,  1596,  the  other  to  Edward  Cheseldyne  de 
Braunston,  1642.  The  chancel  arch  is 
pointed  Early  EngHsh  of  massive  character; 
the  piers  have  Norman  scalloped  caps  with 
square  chamfered  abacus ;  the  centre  of  each 
abacus  has  been  cut  through  for  the  chancel 
screen  which  has  been  removed.     On  the  N. 
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of  the  chancel  is  a  single  lancet,  on  the  E. 
and  S.  a  three-light  Perpendicular  window. 
On  the  S.  in  the  usual  situation  at  the  W.  end 
is  an  early  two-light  low  side  window.  In  S. 
wall  is  an  early  trefoil-headed  piscina  and 
a  plain  aumbrye.  Within  the  altar  rails 
is  a  flat  alabaster  slab,  with  part  of  an  in- 
scription, the  letters  filled  in  with  black 
round  the  verge.  The  registers  go  back  to 
1560.  There  is  some  old  silver  Communion 
plate,  the  date  of  the  paten  being  1640. 
Some  ancient  musical  instruments  are  pre- 
served in  a  chest.  The  bells  are  old,  one 
having  on  it  the  date  1660. 

Such  is  a  brief  description  of  twelve  small 
but  interesting  churches,  all  well-built  stone 
structures,  copied  from  notes  taken  at  each 
place ;  and  though  many  important  details 
have  probably  been  overlooked,  it  is  hoped 
that  it  has  been  sufficiently  demonstrated 
that  in  the  justly  celebrated  "  Cottesmore " 
country,  as  elsewhere,  it  may  fairly  be  said 
that  besides  the  noble  sport  of  fox-hunting, 
there  are  other  objects  which  may  be  pursued 
with  almost  equal  pleasure  and  advantage. 


Digit  jFolfelore, 

Part  II. 

OW  eloquent  the  hands  may  be  is 
best  known  to  those  who  are  pro- 
ficient in  the  deaf  and  dumb  alpha- 
bets, or  who  are  skilled  in  gesture 
language,  alike  serviceable  to  mutes  and  to 
men  who  are  ignorant  of  each  other's  voca- 
bulary. The  great  use  that  is  made  of  signs 
by  savage  peoples,  and  the  curious  corre- 
spondence there  is  between  many  of  their 
gestures  and  those  which  seem  natural  to 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  have  led  some  observers 
to  suspect  that  man  may  have  talked  with 
his  fingers  before  he  spake  with  his  tongue. 
It  is  well  known  that  "  the  same  signs  serve  as 
a  medium  of  converse  from  Hudson's  Bay  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,"  and  that  a  careful  ob- 
server like  Mr.  E.  B.  Tylor  is  of  opinion  that 

a  skilled  deaf-and-dumb  talker  would  understand  an 
Indian  interpreter,  and  be  himself  understood  at  first 
sight,  with  scarcely  any  difficulty.* 

*  Early  History  of  Man,  35. 


Perhaps  civilized  men  relapse  into  manners 
primeval  when  they  snap  their  fingers  as 
though  they  would  flick  away  the  offensive 
person  or  thing ;  and  when  they  indulge  in  the 
expression  of  scorn  and  defiance  by  means  of 
"a  nose-adapted  thumb."  To  bite  one's 
thumb  at  anybody  is  an  obsolete  mode  of 
insult. 

Abraham.   Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  us,  sir  ? 

Sampson.    I  do  bite  my  thumb,  sir. 

Abr.  Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  us,  sir  ? 

Sam.  [aside  to  Gregory\  Is  the  law  on  our  side  if  I 
say  ay  ? 

Abr.  No. 

Sam.  No,  sir,  I  do  not  bite  my  thumb  at  you,  sir, 
but  I  bite  my  thumb,  sir, — 

is  keenly  provocative  of  the  swashing  blows 
that  quickly  follow  {Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  i). 
It  is  thought  that  the  act  was  "  perhaps 
a  mitigated  form  of  the  greater  insult  of 
making  the  fig  or  fico,  that  is,  thrusting 
out  the  thumb  in  a  peculiar  manner  be- 
tween the  fingers  ;  "  *  and  that,  perhaps, 
was  reminiscent  of  an  indignity  Frederick 
Barbarossa  put  on  the  Milanese  after  the 
capture  of  their  city  in  1158,  which  made 
them  eternally  tender  as  regards  any  allu- 
sion to  "the  fig."  During  the  siege  the 
Empress  Beatrice  had  been  taken  prisoner 
and  paraded  through  the  streets,  riding 
face  d,  queue  upon  a  donkey.  Frederick  tasted 
the  sweets  of  revenge  when  he  was  in  a 
position  to  oblige  each  of  the  magistrates  "  to 
remove  with  his  teeth  a  fig  stuck  under  the 
tail  of  the  same  animal."  So  spake  the  Mrs. 
Markhamf  of  my  school- days ;  and  there  is 
no  need  to  doubt  that  Dante  was  right 
(whether  he  referred  to  the  result  of  the  first 
siege  or  of  the  second)  when  he  made  a  pur- 
gatorial shade  assert  of  Barbarossa  that  it 
was  a  name  "  ne'er  uttered  without  tears  in 
Milan."     {Purgatory,  xviii.) 

To  this  day  the  action  of  placing  the 
thumb  between  the  fore  and  middle  fingers 
is  much  used  in  Italy,  as  a  charm  against 
the  eff"ects  of  the  jettatura  or  evil  eye.  We 
are  assured  by  Mr.  Tylor  %  that  when 
Ferdinand  I.  of  Naples  appeared  in  public, 
he  frequently  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket, 
that    he    might     quietly    perform    the    act 

*  Note  in  Knight's  Illustrated  Shakespeare. 

t   Germany,  123. 

%  Early  History,  53. 
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necessary  to  secure  him  from  fascination. 
Brand  quotes  Hutchinson's  History  of 
Northumberland  for  the  statement  that 
children  are  taught  to  close  the  hand  over 
the  thumb  to  avert  approaching  danger,  but 
he  does  not  say  whether  they  were  to  wait 
for  a  premonitory  pricking  like  that  expe- 
rienced by  the  weird  sister  in  Macbeth^  who 
dealt  with  such  treasures  as  "  a  pilot's  thumb, 
wreck'd  as  homeward  he  did  come,"  and 
"  finger  of  birth-strangled  babe."*  The  his- 
torian goes  on  to  say  t : — 

It  was  the  custom  to  fold  the  thumbs  of  dead  persons 
within  the  hand  to  prevent  the  power  of  evil  spirits 
over  the  deceased  ;  the  thumb  in  that  position  form- 
ing the  similitude  of  the  character  in  the  Hebrew 
alphabet  which  is  commonly  used  to  denote  the  name 
of  God. 

It  is  hardly  credible  that  this  Semitic  lore 
should  have  leavened  the  custom  of  Northum- 
bria,  though  the  disposition  of  the  thumbs 
is  probable  enough.  Once  when  I  was  ill 
as  a  child,  I  remember  an  uneducated 
person  remarking  that  she  was  sure  I  was 
better  than  I  had  been  the  day  before, 
because  I  no  longer  sat  with  my  thumb  shut 
in  my  hand.  I  daresay  the  good  soul, 
seeing  me  get  into  position,  had  been  look- 
ing forward  to  laying  me  out. 

The  French  Clef  des  Songes,  to  which  I 
have  already  referred,  informs  us  that  indus- 
trial discovery  is  foretold  by  a  dream  about 
fingers ;  that  loss  of  friends  may  be  looked 
for  if  the  digits  of  the  vision  be  cut,  and  an 
unhappy  marriage  if  they  should  seem  to 
exceed  the  normal  number.  We  may  take 
it  that  Anne  Boleyn's  matrimonial  trials  were 
strongly  hinted  at  in  the  more  than  ordinary 
supply  of  fingers  that  tradition  assigns  to  her. 
La  Cartomande  Complete  declares — 

Des  doigts  qui  sont  d'une  egale  grosseur  a  la  racine 
et  a  I'extremite  annoncent  de  la  bonte,  de  la  droiture 
at  de  la  franchise, 

SO  there  is  some  comfort  for  the  owners  of 
clumsy  paws. 

Des  doigts  effiles  sont  un  grand  indice  de  faiblesse  ; 
on  pent  dire  de  la  femme  dont  les  doigts  sont  ainsi 
conformes,  qu'elle  a  tous  les  ddfauts  de  son  sexe  et 
qu'elle  ne  possede  aucune  de  ses  qualites.  Si  les 
doigts  sont  dans  un  etat  d'obesite  tel  qu'ils  semblent 

*  Brand,  i.  3,  iv.  i. 
t  Ibid.f  iii.  180. 


rentrer  dans  la  main,  cela  annonce  de  la  ruse,  de  la 
fourberie ;  une  femme  dont  la  main  est  ainsi  faite  est 
necessairements  dangereuse.  Si  les  doigts  de  la  main 
sont  tellement  flexibles  qu'ils  puissent  se  courber  en 
arriere,  cela  annonce  les  meilleurs  qualites  de  I'esprit 
et  du  coeur.  Si  les  doigts  sont  successivement  gros 
aux  jointures  et  menus  dans  le  jet  cela  annonce  a  la 
fois  un  mauvais  caractere  et  une  mauvaise  sant^. 

It  may  be  that  British  fingers  tell  a 
different  tale,  for  Brand*  has  a  quotation 
from  Mag.- Astronomers  Posed  and  PuzzeVd, 
p.  187,  from  which  we  may  learn,  short  fat 
fingers  denote  a  fool,  and  long  and  lean  a 
wit,  and  so  forth  ad  nauseam. 

Our  best  etymologists  have  almost  made 
up  their  minds  that  finger  and  fang  are  near 
relations,  and  that  their  earliest  ancestor  was 
a  vocable,  which  meant  to  bind ;  and  pro- 
duced offspring,  which  connoted  catching  or 
seizing.  The  thickest  digit  implies  its  pecu- 
liarity in  its  name  of  thumb,  and  toe  is  cognate 
with  digit  and  doigt ;  but  I  am  humbly  of 
opinion  that  nobody  knows  anything  with 
certainty  about  their  origin.  The  Romans 
distinguished  the  fingers  (beginning  with  the 
thumb)  as  i  pollex,  2  index,  3  medius,  etc. ; 
4  annularis,  medicus  or  medicinalis,  5  auricu- 
laris ;  and  to  this  day,  with  due  phonetic 
differences.  Frenchmen  make  use  of  the 
selfsame  epithets.  Our  old  English  names 
had  like  signification :  they  are  set  forth  in 
some  lines  Mr.  Halliwell  has  disinterred  from 
a  fifteenth  century  manuscript : — 

like  a  fyngir  has  a  name,  als  men  thaire  fyngers  calle, 
The  lest  fyngir  hat  lityl  man,  for  hit  is  lest  of  alle  ; 
The  next  fynger  hat  leche  man,  for  quen  a  leche  dos 

9gt, 
With  that  f)mger  he  tastes  all  thyng,  howe  that  hit  is 

wrogt, 
Longman  hat  the  mydilmast,  for  longest  fynger  hit  is  ; 
The  ferthe  men  calles  towcher,  therwith  men  touches 

i-wis  ; 
The  fifte  fynger  is  the  tkouimbe,   and  hit  has  most 

mygt 
And  fastest  haldes  of  all  the  tother,  forthi  men  calles 

hit  rigt. — (Diet.  Archaic  Words,  etc.) 

The  digital  nomenclature  of  some  English 
nurseries  is  shown  in — 

Thumb  bold, 
Thibity-thold, 
Langman, 
Lick  pan, 
Mama's  little  man. 
(Halliwell's  Nursery  Rhymes  of  England,  193.) 

*  Ibid.,  iii.  179. 
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and  in 

ThumbikiH,  Thumbikin,  broke  the  bam, 
Pinnikin,  Pinnikin,  stole  the  com. 
Long  back'd  Gray 
Carried  it  away. 
Old  Mid-man  sat  and  saw, 
But  Peesy-weesy  paid  for  a'. — {Ibid.,  182.) 
A  Scotch  variant  of  the  latter  runs — 
Thumbkin  brak  the  bam, 
Lickpot  stealt  the  corn, 
Langman  carried  it  awa, 
Berrybam  stood  and  saw. 
Wee  Pirly  Winkie  paid  for  a'. 
(Chambers'  Popular  Rhymes  of  Scotland,  20)  ; 
and 
Dance,  my  wee  man,  ringman,  midman,  foreman, 
Dance  for  thoomikin  canna  weel  dance  his  lane 
[alone.] — {Ibid.  21), 

— on  the  score  of  etiquette,  may  be — has  a 
southron  representative  in 

Dance,  Thumbkin  dance 

\Keep  the  thumb  in  motioii], 
Dance,  ye  merrymen  every  one 

[All  the  fingers  in  motion'] : 
For  Thumbkin  he  can  dance  alone  {bis) 
[The  thumb  only  moving\, — 

which  tends  to  contradict  the  north-country 
notion.  The  song  goes  on  to  declare  that 
Foreman,  Longman,  and  Ringman  can  dance 
without  company,  but  that  Littleman  is  un- 
able to  do  ^so.  Let  my  reader  try  the 
experiment  on  his  own  fingers  :'  he  will  find 
Littleman  quite  capable  of  disporting  him- 
self alone,  but  that  Ringman  is  utterly  unable 
to  bestir  himself  without  a  partner.  It  is 
strange  that  such  an  error  as  this  should  sur- 
vive orally  and  be  perpetuated  in  children's 
text-books  "  without  note  or  comment."  It 
occurs  in  Mrs.  Valentine's  Nursery  Rhymes, 
Tales,  and  Jingles  (204),  wherein,  during  the 
last  decade,  the  classical  collection  of  Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps  has  been  incorporated. 
One  method  of  digital  demonstration  I  have 
met  with  is  founded  on  this  very  inability  of 
Ringman  to  act  without  the  leverage  of  a 
brother.  The  formula  cannot  be  a  genera- 
tion old,  and  it  is  certainly  not  a  desirable 
addition  to  nursery  lore.  The  fists  being 
doubled,  with  the  thumbs  left  standing  up- 
right, the  second  joints  of  the  fingers  of  each 
hand  are  pressed  together.  The  performer 
then  separates  the  thumbs  with  the  remark, 
"  Cousins  can  part "  ;  raises  his  forefingers, 
holds  them  aloof  from  each  other,  and 
declares   "  Brothers   and   sisters   can  part," 

VOL.    IX. 


and  then  bends  them  down  again.  He 
treats  the  middle  fingers  in  like  manner  to 
show  that  "Parents  and  children  can  part" — 
though  in  this  case  the  severance  only  takes 
place  when  the  flexed  digits  are  tilted  back 
on  to  their  first  joints ;  then,  coming  to  the 
fourth,  he  proves  that  "  Husbands  and  wives 
cannot  part,  until  [erecting  the  little  fingers] 

*  comes  to  set  them  frea" 

Pollexf  (a  term  which  the  Romans  applied 
to  great  toe  as  well  as  to  thumb)  is  no 
doubt  king  of  the  fingers,  J  though  he  may 
not  rank  in  the  first  class  among  the  rulers 
of  our  microcosm.  The  proverb  "All  his 
fingers  are  thumbs,"  used  of  a  clumsy  person, 
is  testimony  in  favour  of  momxchy.  To  be 
under  anybody's  thumb,  even  metaphorically, 
is  no  enviable  position  ;  and  many  a  strong 
man  has  actually  died  at  the  bidding  of 
thumbs  up-turned,  or  had  longer  lease  of  life 
conveyed,  by  the  droop  of  those  mighty 
members  ;  "  Habet !  hoc  habet ! "  rang  in  the 
amphitheatre.  One  could  not  cut  off  a  first 
English  thumb  for  less  than  a  twenty  shilling 
fine  ;  and  it  cost  no  more  to  pierce  a  dia- 
phragm, to  divide  a  chine  bone,  or  to  in- 
dulge in  other  violent  delights  it  is  not 
necessary  to  specify ;  but  one  might  lop  off 
a  great  toe  for  ten  shillings,  a  little  finger 
for  eleven,  forefinger  for  eight,  "gold  finger" 
for  six,  and  middle  finger  for  four.  A  thumb 
nail  was  valued  at  three  shillings ;  that  of 
each  finger  at  one.  Thirty  scaettas  were 
compensation  for  the  nail  of  a  great  toe,  and 
ten  the  appraisement  of  a  smaller  one.§ 
According  to  the  dictates  of  the  Levitical 
law,  1 1  the  right  ears,  right  thumbs,  and  right 
great  toes  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  were 
touched  on  certain  occasions  with  sacrificial 
blood,  to  notify,  as  Dr.  Christopher  Words- 

*  The  judge  of  the  Divorce  Court.  When  1  first 
heard  this  thing  Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell  was  the 
presiding  genius,  and  singularly  enough  a  friend  who 
showed  it  before  me  two  or  three  days  ago  was  ready 
with  his  name  instead  of  with  that  of  the  power 
that  is. 

t  The  strong  digit. 

%  This  is  not  the  same  thing  as  "rule  of  thumb  :  " 
an  inexact  way  of  measurement  by  its  means,  instead 
of  by  a  proper  scale. 

§  Sharon  Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
iv.  306,  7.  A  scsett  was  about  the  twentieth  part  of 
a  shilling. 

II  Exod.  xxix.  20;  Lev.  viii.  23,  24;  xiv.  14,  17, 
25,  28. 
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worth  (present  Bishop  of  Lincoln)  teaches, 
that  all  the  powers  of  God's  priests  were  to 
be  sanctified  to  His  service  ;  and  we  must 
all  remember  how  that  when  Adoni-bezek  * 
was  captured,  he  was  rendered  incapable  of 
future  resistance  by  the  amputation  of  his 
thumbs  and  great  toes. 

And  Adoni-bezek  said,  Threescore  and  ten  kings 
having  the  thumbs  of  their  hands  and  of  their  feet 
{margin)  cut  off,  gathered  their  meat  under  my  table  : 
as  I  have  done,  God  hath  requited  me. 

Then,  and  long  after,  this  was  no  uncommon 
mode  of  docking  an  enemy.  How  could  a 
man  draw  a  bow,  hurl  a  spear,  or  wield  a 
sword,  with  precision,  without  the  helpful 
thumb  ?  Many  a  pundit  has  gone  to  his 
grave  believing  that  our  word  "  poltroon  " 
came  from  the  Latin  mode  of  indicating 
those  who  had  made  themselves  thumbless 
in  order  to  be  exempt  from  military  service  ; 

But  John  P. 
Robinson  he 

Sez  it  ain't  no  sech  thing  ;  an',  of  course,  so  must  we. 
The  old  sense  (of  poltroon,  we  are  told)  f  is  clearly 
a  sluggard,  one  who  lies  in  bed  ;  from  poltro,  a  bed 
or  couch.  Poltro  is  for  polstro,  and  is  derived  from 
G.  polster,  a  cushion,  bolster,  quilt ;  see  Bolster. 
Thus  "a  poltroon"  is  a  bolster  man,  one  who 
loves  his  couch.  The  usual  astounding  derivation 
from  pollice  truncus,  deprived  of  one's  thumb, 
rendered  famous  by  Home  Tooke,  is  one  of  those 
etymologies  which  are  prized  as  jewels,  not  because 
they  rest  on  any  evidence,  but  because  they  are 
picturesque  and  ingenious. 

Picturesque  and  ingenious,  and  not  unlikely 
to  be  true,  is  the  theory  that  the  Roman 
numeral  V  was  an  ideogram  of  the  hand 
with  extended  thumb,  used  as  a  rough-and- 
ready  method  of  signifying  five,  and  that  X 
was  merely  double  V  :  I,  II,  III,  and  II II, 
being  easily  indicated  by  the  exhibition  of 
a  corresponding  number  of  fingers.  Modern 
Italians  amuse  themselves  greatly  with  Morra, 
a  game  of  counting,  in  which  two  players, 
standing  opposite  to  each  other,  rapidly  and 
simultaneously  throw  up  their  right  hands, 
guessing  meanwhile  how  many  digits  his 
adversary  is  extending,  and  scoring  accord- 
ing to  his  superior  correctness. 
If  neither  cry  out  aright,  or  if  both  cry  out  aright, 

*  Judges  i.  6,  7. 

t  Skeat's  Etymological  Dictionary.  A  poltron 
hawk  was  one  deprived  of  some  of  its  talons  so  that 
it  CO  dd  not  fly  at  game.  Was  this  of  the  same 
feather  as  the  "  bolster  man  "  ? 


nothing  is  gained  or  lost  ;  but  if  only  one  guess  the 
true  number,  he  wins  a  point.* 

Index,  as  the  Romans  did,  and  the  French 
do,  call  the  forefinger,  is  an  authorized  monitor 
(i^°)  in  typography  and  elsewhere.  It  con- 
veys the  most  hopeless  negative  that  can  be 
given  to  an  Italian  beggar,  when,  as  Charles 
Dickens — oi\\\Q  Dictionary  of  London — directs, 
you  raise  it  knuckle  upwards  to  the  level  of 
your  wrist,  and  wag  it  laterally  several  times 
as  your  hand  hangs  by  your  side.  Curiously 
enough,  there  are  folkt  who  consider  Towcher 
or  Toucher  venomous,  and  who  will  never 
use  it  to  spread  a  healing  ointment.  Its 
name  of  Lickpot,  however,  proves  that  its 
poison  is  "  for  external  application  only." 
But  its  character  is  not  altogether  clear  of 
the  suspicion  of  felony  {Nursery  Rhymes, 
ante),  and  perhaps  it  may  have  been  this 
particular  finger,  duly  dedicated  by  nine 
masses  said  over  it,  that  enabled  a  profane 
person  at  Alveringen  to  commit  a  series  of 
robberies  before  she  was  discovered.  It 
burnt  like  a  candle,  and  had  a  somniferous 
effect  on  everybody  but  its  owner.  J 

The  middle  finger,  too,  is  not  of  very  good 
repute,  and  it  was  not  spoken  of  with  respect 
by  the  Roman  people.  A  French  charm, 
"  contre  les  hemorrhoides,"  runs — 

Epanchez-les  trois  fois  avec  le  doigt  de.  milieu  et  dites 
"  Moka  4-  nioket  4-  Dieu  m'a  fait  +  du  part  Jesus 
-f  je  n'en  ai  plus." 

It  was,  perhaps,  because  Longman  was  some- 
thing of  a  pariah  that  he  was  set  to  do  the 
"meanest  chares,"  and  notably  the  one  re- 
corded in  the  text ;  for  the  dignity  of  the 
healing  art  is  usually  represented  by  the 
fourth  finger,  which,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  was  called  "  Medicus "  in  Latin,  and 
in  English  "  Leechman."  It  was  ordinarily 
used  in  the  mixing  of  medicine,  and  in  the 
application  of  salves ;  and  even  now,  one  is 
told  never  to  rub  the  eye  with  any  other 
finger,  that  being  by  far  the  softest  of  the 
crew.     Better  still  is  the  Spanish  prescription 

*  Roba  di  Roma,  i.  no.  Is  it  necessary  to  remark 
that  the  "digits"  of  arithmetic  and  mensur  cion  came 
from  the  employment  of  fingers  in  both  ? 

t  Brand,  iii.  177. 

\  Henderson's  Folklore  of  the  A^orthern  Counties 
(F.  L,  S.),  243.  He  quotes  the  instance  from  Thorpe's 
Mythology,  iii.  274-5. 
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to  use  nothing  but  the  elbow  for  the  same 
purpose ! 

The  doctor  digit  was  also  Ringman,  or 
sometimes  gold  finger,  as  we  find  it  called 
in  the  list  of  venial  personal  injuries  I  have 
cited  from  Sharon  Turner.  A  whole  chapter 
of  Pseudodoxia  Epidemica  (Book  IV.,  ch.  iv.) 
is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  its  qualifi- 
cation for  the  honour  of  being  annulated, 
and  Browne  seems  to  assent  to  the  opinion 
that  it  owes  it  to  its  disability  for  rougher 
service, 

for  the  thumb  was  too  active  a  finger,  and  is  commonly 
imploied  with  either  of  the  rest ;  the  index,  or  fore- 
finger, was  too  naked  whereto  to  commit  their  pre- 
tiosities,  and  hath  the  tuition  of  the  thumb  scarce  unto 
the  second  joint ;  the  middle  and  the  little  finger  they 
rejected  as  extreams,  and  too  big  or  too  little  for  their 
rings,  and  of  all  chose  out  the  fourth  as  being  least 
used  of  any,  as  being  guarded  on  either  side,  and 
having  in  most  this  peculiar  condition,  that  it  cannot 
be  extended  alone  and  by  itself,  but  will  be  accom- 
panied by  some  finger  on  either  side. 

But,  indeed,  Ringman  had  no  monopoly  of 
jewels  in  former  days,  any  more  than  he  has 
now.  John  Minshew,*  who  published  a 
Polyglot  Dictionary  in  1625,  teaches  that  a 
soldier  or  a  doctor  should  wear  his  ring  upon 
the  thumb,  a  sailor  on  the  forefinger,  a  fool 
on  the  middle,  a  married  person  or  a  diligent 
one  on  the  fourth,  and  a  lover  on  the  fifth. 
It  is  curious  to  find  Whitgift,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  strengthening  the  popular  fancy 
that  there  is  some  special  lien  between  the 
wedding  finger  and  the  fount  of  love,  by 
writing  : 

The  putting  of  the  ring  upon  the  fourth  finger  of  the 
woman's  left  hand,  to  the  which  cometh  a  sinew  from 
the  heart,  doth  signify  that  the  heart  of  the  wife  ought 
to  be  united  to  her  husband  with  a  perpetual  band  of 
love,  as  the  roundness  of  the  ring  itself  is  without 
end.f 

The  proverb,  Ne  mets  ton  doigt  en  anneau  trop 
etroit,  contains  a  useful  warning. 

The  habit  of  using  the  little  finger  as 
scavenger  to  the  ear,  caused  it  to  be  termed 
auricularis,  and  gained  for  it  the  reputation 
of  being  the  holder  of  many  secrets.  Who 
else  had  like  faciUties  for  finding  out  what  a 
man  hid  in  his  brain?  Who  else  could  "have 
his  ear"  with  anything  like  such  freedom? 

*  Hewitt's  Ennemoser's  History  of  Magic,  ii.  487-8. 

t  I  quote  this  at  second-hand  from  Parish  Churches 
before  the  Reformation,  by  the  late  Mackenzie  E.  C. 
Walcott,  B.D.,  F.S.A,,  in  Reports  of  United  Architect 
tural  Societies  for  1879. 


Je  vous  pardonne  pour  cette  fois-ci  (says  Argan  to 
Louison  in  Le  Malade  Imaginaire,  ii.  11)  pourvu  que 
vous  me  disiez  bien  tout.  Oh  !  oui.  mon  papa  (replies 
the  girl ;  and  then  he  warns  her) :  Prenez-y  bien  garde, 
au  moins  ;  car  voila  un  petit  doigt  qui  sait  tout'  et  qui 
me  dira  si  vous  mentiez. 

My  nurse  used  to  affirm  that  if  I  pinched 
the  little  finger  of  a  sleeping  person,  he  would 
tell  me  any  secret  that  I  asked  of  him,  always 
supposing  that  slumber  were  not  banished  by 
the  act.  We  may  judge  that  Lady  Percy 
would  fain  have  tried  some  such  experiment 
on  Hotspur,  wide  awake,  when  she  was 
curious  to  know  on  what  business  he  was 
bent  (i  Henry  IV.,  ii.  3) : 

Lady. — Come,  come,  you  paraquito,  answer  me. 
Directly  unto  this  question  that  I  ask  ; 
In  faith,  I'll  break  your  little  finger,  Harry, 
An'  if  thou  wilt  not  tell  me  all  things  true. 
Hot. — Away, 

Away,  you  trifler. 

In  my  school-days  the  little  finger  was 
sometimes  consulted  as  an  oracle,  but  not 
particularly  believed  in.  We  should,  for  in- 
stance, touch  it  and  say,  "Little  finger," — and 
then,  passing  over  to  the  thumb  and  the  rest 
of  the  crew,  and  applying  one  word  to  each, 
repeat, — "  tell  me  true — shall  I  have  a  letter 
to-morrow,  or  no?     If  I  shall,  say  'yes';  if 

I  shall  not,   say  '  no.'     Yes,  no,  yes " 

until  one  answer  or  the  other  lighted  on  the 
oracle,  and  was  accepted  as  authoritative. 
A  correspondent  of  Notes  and  Queries  (4th  S., 
xi.,  22)  mentions  that  when  he  was  young, 
and  living  in  the  midlands,  boys  who 
wished  to  bind  each  other  to  an  engagement,  [used] 
to  link  the  little  fingers  of  their  right  hands  together, 
and  say, 

Ring  *  finger,  blue  bell ; 
Tell  a  lie,  go  to  hell ; 
after  which,  if  either  failed  to  perform,  the  little  finger, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  would  be  sure  to  divulge. 

St.  Swithin. 


iRei3ieto0» 


The  Works  of  Christopher  Marloive.  Edited  by 
A.  H.  BuLLEN,  B.A.  In  three  volumes.  (London, 
1885  :  John  C.  Nimmo.)     8vo. 

R.    BULLEN,    who   is   well   known    as  a 

successful   student   in    the    rich   field    of 

English  dramatic  Uterature,   proposes  to 

publish  a  collective  edition  of  the  dramatists 

who  lived  about  the  time  of  Shakespeare.    He  has 


Wring  (?). 
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commenced  the  series  worthily  with  a  charming 
edition  of  Marlowe's  works,  edited  with  good  taste 
and  singular  judgment.  No  better  commencement 
could  be  made  than  with  the  writings  of  that  exquisite 
poet,  who  stood  in  the  remarkable  position  of  a  teacher 
to  Shakespeare.  Mr.  Swinburne  calls  him  "the 
greatest  discoverer,  the  most  daring  and  inspired 
pioneer  in  all  our  poetic  literature."  Nothing  is  more 
astounding  in  our  literary  history  than  the  sudden 
leap  to  perfection  of  our  drama.  The  works  of  the 
dramatists  before  Marlowe  are  of  the  greatest  interest 
to  antiquaries,  but  his  plays  are  the  first  in  point  of 
time  to  be  read  now  with  pleasure  for  their  intrinsic 
excellence.  The  "father  of  English  tragedy,"  and 
the  moulder  of  the  inflexible  blank  verse  of  Surrey  into 
the  marvellous  metre  afterwards  glorified  by  Shake- 
speare and  Milton,  commenced  to  write  but  a  few 
years  before  Shakespeare,  and  was  actually  born  in 
the  same  year  as  his  immortal  follower.  Christopher 
Marlowe  (better  known  to  his  contemporaries  as  Kit), 
bom  in  February  1564,  was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker 
at  Canterbury.  He  matriculated  at  Cambridge  in 
1581,  and  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1583.  Between 
this  date  and  1587,  when  he  proceeded  Master  of  Arts, 
it  has  been  thought  possible  that  he  may  have  served 
as  a  soldier  in  the  Low  Countries.  Considering  his 
lowly  birth,  it  has  been  a  subject  for  marvel  how  he 
was  able  to  go  to  the  University,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  Sir  Roger  Manwood  was  the  patron 
who  paid  his  expenses.  His  earliest  literary  attempt 
was  probably  the  translation  of  Ovid's  Elegies,  about 
which  little  need  be  said.  His  works  were  mostly 
printed  long  after  they  were  written ;  thus  The  Jnv  of 
Malta,  which  probably  was  first  acted  about  1589, 
was  not  printed  until  1633.  His  earliest  play,  Tani- 
burlahu  the  Great,  may  be  fixed  about  the  date  of  his 
leaving  Cambridge.  It  is  full  of  bluster,  and  was 
laughed  at  by  his  contemporaries  for  its  stilted  style 
and  pervading  rhodomontade  ;  but  it  was  nevertheless 
a  popular  favourite,  and  Taylor,  the  water  poet,  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  Tamerlane  was  probably  in 
his  time  better  known  in  England  than  in  Tartary. 

Doctor  taustus  is  not  particularly  dramatic,  but  it  is 
a  marvellous  poem.  Goethe  praised  it  highly,  and 
once  thought  of  translating  it.  He  exclaimed,  "  How 
greatly  was  it  all  planned."  The  yew  of  Malta  is 
illumined  by  the  magnificent  speeches  of  Barabas, 
some  of  which  are  worthy  to  stand  by  the  side  of  those 
of  Shylock,  as  when  the  Jew  says — 

"We  Jews  can  fawn  like  spaniels  when  we  please. 
And  when  we  grin  we  bite,  yet  are  our  looks 
As  innocent  and  harmless  as  a  lamb's. 
I  learned  in  Florence  how  to  kiss  my  hand, 
Heave  up  my  shoulders  when  they  call  me  dog. 
And  duck  as  low  as  any  barefoot  friar ; 
Hoping  to  see  them  starve  upon  a  stall. " 

Unfortunately,  later  on  in  the  play,  he  confesses 
himself  a  melo-dramatic  villain.  Edward  IJ.  is  the 
most  dramatic  of  Marlowe's  plays,  and  it  may  be 
placed  by  the  side  of  some  of  Shakespeare's  historical 
plays.  That  Marlowe  had  much  to  do  with  the 
Contention  and  the  Tragedy  of  Richard  Duhe  of 
York,  afterwards  revised  as  the  second  and  third 
parts  of  Henry  VI.,  is  generally  conceded,  and  we 
quite   go   with    Mr.   Bullen  when   he   attributes  the 


original  of  Titus  Atidronicus  to  him,  although 
Shakespeare  doubtless  added  some  lines.  The  re- 
pulsive plot  of  this  play  has  made  most  critics  over- 
look the  beauty  of  some  of  the  lines.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  say  anything  of  the  Massacre  at  Paris, 
or  of  the  Tragedy  of  Dido,  which  was  finished  by 
Nash.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  the  unfinished  Hero 
and  Leander  without  falling  into  hyperbole.  It  was 
popular  at  once,  has  kept  that  popularity,  and  will 
last  as  long  as  our  language.  Nash  speaks  of  "  divine 
Musseus  and  a  diviner  muse  than  him,  Kit  Marlowe." 
Come  live  with  me  is  the  most  delightful  of  pastorals, 
and  an  especial  favourite  of  all  the  poets  from 
Shakespeare  downwards.  Such,  in  a  few  words, 
was  the  work  of  the  wonderful  poet,  who  died  before 
he  attained  the  age  of  thirty.  The  band  of  authors 
in  those  days  were  singularly  quarrelsome,  and  the 
careless  and  free-speaking  Marlowe  was  often'  abused 
by  his  contemporaries.  Greene  sneered  at  the 
"  atheist  Tamburlain  ;  "  and  Nash,  who  afterwards 
became  the  poet's  friend,  ridicules  "  the  swelling 
bombast  of  a  bragging  blank  verse."  But  in  spite  of 
all  these  envious  taunts,  it  was  not  left  to  the  present 
age  to  find  out  the  force  and  splendour  of  diction  of 
some  of  his  works,  and  the  delicacy  and  sweetness  of 
others. 

We  know  but  little  of  the  life  of  the  man  ;  and  the 
end,  which  came  suddenly  and  with  violence,  throws 
back  upon  the  life  a  darkened  shadow.  It  was  a 
happy  thought  of  Mr.  BuUen's  to  close  his  edition 
with  the  late  R.  H.  Home's  poetic  tragedy.  The 
Death  of  Marlowe.  This  sheds  the  halo  of  romance 
around  the  sordid  surroundings  of  the  true  story,  and 
points  out  what  may  have  been  behind  that  which 
really  happened.  We  have  said  enough  to  show  how 
excellent  this  edition  is,  and  we  need  only  add  that 
the  volumes  are  pleasant  to  handle,  pleasant  to  read, 
and  pleasant  to  look  at  on  our  shelves. 


A  Historical  Account  of  the  Belief  in  Witchcraft  in 

Scotland.      By  Charles   Kirkpatrick   Sharp. 

(London  and  Glasgow,   1884 :  Hamilton,  Adams, 

&  Co.)     8vo. 

We  are  grateful  for  this  reprint.  The  author,  in 
1819,  edited  Law's  Memorialls,  and  he  prefixed  to  it 
an  introduction  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  witchcraft, 
which  deservedly  ranked  high  as  an  authority  upon 
this  curious  subject.  It  is  this  introduction  which  is 
now  reprinted,  and  to  it  is  added  a  very  usefiil  biblio- 
graphical list  of  books  on  witchcraft,  and  a  very  good 
index.  The  records  of  witchcraft  are  among  the 
most  gloomy  and  most  extraordinary  of  historical 
annals.  At  a  time  when  culture  was  beginning  to 
shake  the  hold  of  pagan  beliefs,  which  survived  in 
Christian  countries,  we  see  the  extraordinary  pheno- 
menon of  witchcraft  rearing  its  head  among  all  classes 
of  the  community,  rich  and  poor.  The  chapters  into 
which  this  book  is  conveniently  divided  (though 
originally  printed  without  such  division)  show  the 
progress  of  the  history  of  witchcraft.  The  first 
chapter  takes  us  down  to  1465,  and  then  we  progress 
as  follows:  1590,  1593,  1629,  1644,  1669,  1683,1718, 
1 7 19,  1724,  and  the  final  chapter  is  not  yet  written, 
we  fear,  if  the  records  of  the  Folk-lore  Society  are 
studied    with   care.     One   of    the   most    remarkable 
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episodes  is  that  of  Dr.  Fian,  whose  case  James  I. 
personally  investigated,  and  which  led  to  the  passing 
of  that  monarch's  Witch  Act.  It  seems  hardly 
credible  that  such  folly  could  be  believed  in  by 
the  Scottish  nobility  and  court.  All  through  the 
book  curious  and  interesting  glimpses  into  the  dark 
sides  of  family  history  are  afforded,  and  we  have  not 
read  it  without  gaining  considerable  insight  into  an 
abstruse  subject — a  subject  which  is  dealt  with  so 
ably  from  its  philosophical  standpoint  by  Mr.  Keary, 
in  his  Primitive  Belief. 


Epping   Forest.     By    Edward    North    Buxton. 

(London  :  Edward  Stanford,  1884.)  8vo,  pp.  xii, 

147. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  handbooks. 
Accompanied  by  some  beautiful  etchings  and  engrav- 
ings, maps,  plans,  and  time  tables,  a  history  (too  short, 
however,  it  must  be  confessed),  and  a  good  topo- 
graphy, the  work  is  placed  before  the  Londoner  in  a 
manner  which  ought  to  gain  it  many  readers.  Mr. 
Buxton  gives  some  interesting  information  on  the 
natural  history  of  the  forest,  and  if  the  book  makes 
any  of  the  many  visitors  to  Epping  think  more  of  the 
history  of  the  place,  whether  archaeological  or  natural 
history,  Mr.  Buxton  will,  we  are  sure,  not  consider 
that  his  labours  have  been  in  vain.  Certainly  the 
publishers  have  done  their  share  of  the  work  most 
admirably,  and  the  maps  from  the  well-known  Charing 
Cross  house  are  especially  welcome. 


The  Algonquin  Legends  of  New  England,  or  Myths 
and  Folk-Lore  of  the  Micmac,  Passamaquoddy ,  and 
Penobscot  Tribes.  By  CHARLES  G.  Leland. 
(London  :  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  Searle,  & 
Rivington,  1884.)     8vo,  pp.  xvii,  379. 

It  is  always  pleasant  to  the  reviewer  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  welcoming  a  book  by  the  author  of 
Hans  Breitmann,  for  it  is  sure  to  be  full  of  good 
stuff  well  put  together.  Mr.  Leland  has  here  a  very 
curious  subject,  which  he  has  worked  with  great  suc- 
cess. He  has  collected  among  the  Indian  tribes  a 
series  of  legends  full  of  a  strange  mythology.  When 
he  first  commenced  his  work  he  expected  to  gather 
but  a  scant  harvest,  as  the  Indians  have  been  con- 
verted to  Roman  Catholicism,  and  are  surrounded  by 
white  people.  He  was  astonished,  however,  to  find 
that  "  there  existed  among  them,  entirely  by  oral 
tradition,  a  far  grander  mythology  than  that  which 
has  been  made  known  to  us  by  either  the  Chippewas 
or  Iroquois  Hiawatha  legends,  and  that  this  was 
illustrated  by  an  incredible  number  of  tales." 

Mr.  Leland  finds  a  remarkable  affinity  between  the 
myths  and  legends  of  the  North-Eastem  Indians  and 
those  of  the  Eskimo  ;  but  he  goes  further  than  this, 
and  attempts  to  show  a  connection  between  the  tales 
of  the  Algonquins  and  those  of  the  Norsemen  as  set 
forth  in  the  Eddas,  the  Sagas,  and  popular  tales  of 
Scandinavia. 

More  than  a  third  of  the  volume  is  occupied  by 
the  legends  of  Glooskap,  the  divinity  who  made  the 
elves  and  fairies,  and  afterwards  man.  He  was  the 
good  being,  but  he  had  a  twin  brother  who  was  the 
incarnation  of  evil.     Oddly  enough,  the  name  Gloos- 


kap means  the  Liar,  and  the  origin  of  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  when  he  left  earth,  like  King 
Arthur,  for  fairyland,  he  promised  to  return,  but  has 
never  done  so. 

The  merry  tales  of  Lox,  the  mischief-maker,  and 
the  amazing  adventures  of  Master  Rabbit  follow. 
There  are  also  Chenoo  legends,  thunder  stories,  and 
tales  of  magic.  It  is  not  easy  to  give,  in  the  short 
space  at  our  disposal,  an  idea  of  the  originality  of 
these  stories,  but  special  attention  may  be  drawn  to 
the  beautiful  legend  of  the  Chenoo  (a  fearful  being, 
both  cannibal  and  ghoul,  with  a  heart  of  ice),  who, 
touched  by  the  kindness  of  an  Indian  man  and  woman, 
gradually  grew  more  and  more  of  a  man,  and  at  last 
became  gentle.  "  As  the  first  tear  he  had  ever  shed 
in  all  his  life  came  to  his  eyes,  he  died. "  The  book 
is  illustrated  by  a  series  of  plates  copied  from  the 
original  drawings  of  the  Indians. 


Tales  of  Old  Lusitania,  from  the  Folk-Lore  of  Por- 
tugal. By  CoELHO.  Translated  by  Henriqueta 
Monteiro.  (London  :  W.  Swan  Sonnenschein  & 
Co.,  1885.)     8vo,  pp.  190. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  collection  of  old  stories 
gathered  from  different  districts  of  Portugal.  Many 
are  variants  of  well-known  and  wide-spread  fairy 
tales,  but  some  few  are  fresh  additions  to  the  general 
and  constantly  increasing  store.  The  first  story  is 
entitled  St.  Anthony's  Goddaughter,  and  relates  the 
adventures  of  a  poor  girl  who  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Anthony,  and  to  whom  the  saint  appears  whenever 
she  is  in  trouble.  She  ends  by  becoming  a  queen. 
This  gives  the  reader  the  impression  that  priests, 
friars,  and  saints  will  occupy  an  important  position 
in  the  remaining  contents  of  the  volume,  but  this  is 
not  so.  There  are  thirty-seven  tales  in  all,  many  of 
which  are  very  short,  and  consist  of  little  more  than  a 
single  incident  for  each.  One  of  the  most  elaborate 
is  that  entitled  The  Tower  of  Babylon,  in  which  the 
hero  visits  his  three  sisters  by  means  of  magic  boots. 
The  eldest  sister  is  queen  of  the  fishes,  the  second 
queen  of  the  sea  lions,  and  the  third  queen  of  the 
birds.  Neither  translator  nor  author  has  given  the 
reader  any  explanation  of  the  work  in  the  form  of  a 
preface. 


eieetmg0  of  antiauarian 
Societies. 


METROPOLITAN. 

Society  of  Antiquaries.— Jan.  15th.— Mr.  C.  S. 
Perceval,  treasurer,  in  the  chair. — Mr.  J.  C.  Robinson 
exhibited  two  carved  oak  panels,  one  bearing  the 
arras  of  Blount  of  Grendon,  Herefordshire,  nebuly  of 
six  or  and  sable,  with  three  pellets  in  chief  for  a 
difference,  impaling  those  of  his  wife,  Botenham,  the 
crest  being  a  bull's  head  couped.  The  other  has  the 
arms  of  Wm.  Blount,  Lord  Mountjoy,  in  1593. 
—Major  Cooper  Cooper  exhibited  an  urn  and  fibula 
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found  on  Sheepwalk  Hill,  at  Toddington,  Bedford- 
shire.— ^Mr.  Freslifield  presented  a  facsimile  of  the 
Wansey  Roll,  a  poem  on  the  Symbols  of  the  Passion, 
with  drawings.  Mr.  Perceval  made  some  further 
remarks  on  the  charters  which  were  recently  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Earwaker. 

Jan.  22nd. — Mr.  H.  S.  Milman,  Director,  in  the 
chair. — Mr.  Hill  exhibited  rubbings  from  a  few  in- 
scriptions from  the  Catacombs  at  Rome,  which  are 
now  in  the  Kircherian  Museum. — Mr.  Day  exhibited 
two  gold  circular  plaques  from  Cloyne,  a  gold  bracelet 
from  Skreen,  Sligo,  and  a  spear-head  from  the  river 
near  Cork. — Mr.  Armfield  described  the  discovery  of 
Roman  pavement  at  Abesford,  Essex,  between  the 
river  Colne  and  a  creek  which  joins  it.  The  pave- 
ment is  of  red  tesserae  without  pattern.  There  were 
with  it  some  fragments  of  broken  pottery,  coarse  ware 
and  Samian,  some  black  urns,  and  two  coins,  which 
were  perhaps  of  the  time  of  Commodus. 

Jan.  29th. — Dr.  Freshfield,  V.-P.,  in  the  chair. — Mr. 
E.  Bellasis,  Lancaster  Herald,  exhibited  as  a  specimen 
of  modem  penmanship  and  heraldic  painting  a  pedigree 
of  the  house  of  Orange,  which  had  been  prepared  by 
the  Count  de  Magny  and  offered  to  the  King  of  Hol- 
land, who  did  not  become  a  purchaser.  —Mr.  E.  Green, 
in  cormection  with  this  exhibition,  laid  upon  the  table 
a  "  Blazonrie  of  the  Royal  Descent  of  the  Green 
Family  "  as  yet  another  specimen  of  modem  heraldic 
painting,  executed  by  a  Cistercian  monk. — Mr.  R. 
S.  Ferguson  exhibited  two  copes,  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  respectively,  the  property 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Carlisle,  and  gave  a 
description  of  a  large  hoard  of  silver  coins  found  at 
Beaumont. 

Royal  Historical  Society. — ^Jan.  15th. — Mr. 
Hyde  Clarke  in  the  chair. — Major-General  Sir 
Frederic  Goldsmid  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Perplexities 
of  Oriental  History."  Starting  with  the  proposition 
that  Oriental  history,  as  told  by  Oriental  historians, 
is  for  the  majority  of  readers  in  Europe  a  study  of 
little  attraction,  the  lecturer  proceeded  to  show  the 
difficulties  vdth  which  our  own  writers  have  to  con- 
tend in  presenting  the  same  in  a  form  suitable  to  a 
home  public.  His  main  illustration  he  found  in  the 
story  of  Timur  and  the  Timurides. — The  Tartar  con- 
queror is  no  more  realised  to  us  in  outward  appear- 
ance than  in  the  inner  man.  Portraits,  as  handed 
down,  are  not  to  be  relied  on,  and,  if  reliable,  would 
give  no  indication  of  idiosyncracy  ;  while  the  received 
narratives  of  acts  and  exploits  are  conflicting,  and  not 
to  be  reconciled  one  with  the  other.  After  a  glance 
at  several  of  the  many  records  of  the  life,  or  bearing 
upon  the  life,  of  Tamerlane,  notice  was  taken  of 
English  stage  representations  in  which  he  is  the  hero, 
such  as  the  tragedies  of  Marlowe  and  Rowe,  and  the 
sensational  melodrama  of  Monk  Lewis. 

Numismatic. — Jan.  15th. — Mr.  W.  S.  W.  Vaux, 
V.P.,  in  the  chair.— Messrs.  W.  A.  Cotton,  W.  B 
Harris,  and  A.  Wyon,  and  Madame  Cavalcanti  de 
Albuquerque  were  elected  members. — Mr.  J.  G.  Hall 
exhibited  a  ducat  and  a  testoon  of  the  Grandmaster 
Giovanni  de  la  Valette. — Mr.  H.  Montagu  read  a 
notice  on  a  jetton  bearing  a  sprig  of  thistle  and  rose 
combined,  and  the  inscription  beati  pacifici. 
From  its  type  and  inscription  Mr.  Montagu  attributed 
the  piece  to  James  I. — Mr.   H.  A.  Grueber  read  a 


paper  on  English  medals,  in  which  he  gave  an  outline 
of  the  history  of  those  objects,  at  the  same  time 
noticing  the  principal  artists  and  their  different  styles 
of  work. 

London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological  So- 
ciety.—  Feb.  loth — Mr.  J.  G.  Waller  in  the  chair. — 
Mr.  E.  W.  Brabrook  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  C.  Roach 
Smith,  Vice-President  of  the  Society,  on  the  late  dis- 
coveries in  the  old  "wall  of  London."  Mr.  Smith 
supported  the  theory  that  the  wall  was  coeval  with 
the  enclosing  of  London  by  the  Romans,  that  this 
was  the  original  wall,  and  that  what  are  called  the 
' '  bastions  "  were  built  up  against  it  when  it  was 
erected.  Mr.  Alfred  White  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Price,  the 
Secretary,  were  of  opinion  that  there  was  an  extension 
of  the  city,  probably  about  the  time  of  Alfred,  and 
that  the  bastions  were  built  at  a  period  subsequent 
to  the  erection  of  the  wall,  out  of  materials  of  older 
buildings,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  it. — A 
paper  was  also  read  by  Mr.  E.  Walford,  on  Park's 
"  History  of  Hampstead." 

Jan.  20th. — Mr.  Alfred  White  in  the  chair.— 
Professor  John  W.  Hales  read  a  paper  entitled, 
"  Notes  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  Charters  relating  to 
Hampstead."  Professor  Hales  said  that  it  was  a 
curious  fact  that  what  was  now  to  be  the  Borough  of 
Hampstead  had  existed  within  the  same  boundaries 
as  the  manor  of  Hampstead  one  hundred  years  before 
the  Norman  conquest.  The  first  charter  relating  to 
Hampstead  was  granted  by  King  Edgar,  and  the 
second  by  King  Athelred.  The  date  of  the  first  was 
986 ;  it  had  been  known  for  many  years,  and  the 
original  itself  existed  in  the  archives  of  Westminster. 
The  second  charter,  which  had  been  only  lately 
known,  was  amongst  the  Ashburnham  manuscripts, 
which  had  been  secured  to  the  nation,  and  were  now 
in  the  British  Museum. 

Anthropological  Institute. — Jan.  13th. — Profes- 
sor Flower,  President,  in  the  chair. — The  President  ex- 
hibited the  photograph  of  a  "  tailed  "  boy  from  Saigon. 
The  child  was  about  eight  years  old,  and  the  ap- 
pendage from  six  to  eight  inches  long. — Dr.  Garson  • 
exhibited,  on  behalf  of  Dr.  A.  Thomson,  some  com- 
posite photographs  of  skulls. — Mr.  O.  Thomas  read  a 
paper  "  On  a  Collection  of  Skulls  from  Banks,  Mul- 
grave,  and  Danan  Islands,  Torres  Strait,"  recently 
received  by  the  Natural  History  Museum  from  the 
Rev.  S.  McFarlane,  who  obtained  them  from  a  sacred 
skull-house  on  Jervis  Island. — The  Director  read  a 
paper  by  Mr.  A.  L.  P.  Cameron  "  On  some  Tribes  of 
New  South  Wales." 

Jan.  27th. — Anniversary  Meeting.  —  The  retiring 
President,  Professor  Flower,  in  his  anniversary  address 
gave  an  outline  of  the  classification  of  the  varieties  of 
the  human  species  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  most 
in  accordance  with  the  present  state  of  knowledge  on 
the  subject,  but  which,  he  remarked,  differed  in  its 
main  outlines  but  little  from  that  adopted  by  Cuvier 
sixty  years  ago. 

Philological  Society. — ^Jan.  23rd. — Rev.  Professor 
Skeat,  President,  in  the  chair. — Dr.  Murray,  the 
editor  of  the  Society's  English  Dictionary,  made  his 
yearly  report  on  the  progress  of  the  work.  He  said 
that  Part  II.  was  nearly  finished,  all  being  cast,  part  of 
Ba  in  proof,  copy  up  to  Bal  in  the  printer's  hands  ; 
Bazaar  would  complete  the  part. 
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Geological.— Jan.  28th. — Professor  T.  G.  Bonney, 
President,  in  the  chair. — The  following  communica- 
tions were  read  :  "On  the  Boulder  Clays  of  Lincoln- 
shire :  their  Geographical  Range  and  Relative  Age," 
by  Mr.  A.  J.  Jukes- Browne ;  "  On  the  Geology  of 
the  Rio  Tinto  Mines,  with  some  General  Remarks  on 
the  Pyritic  Region  of  the  Sierra  Morena, "  by  Mr.  J. 
H.  Collins ;  and  "  On  some  New  or  Imperfectly 
Known  Madreporaria  from  the  Great  Oolite  of  the 
Counties  of  Oxford,  Gloucester,  and  Somerset,"  by 
Mr.  R.  F.  Tomes. 

Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology. — Feb.  3rd. — 
Dr.  S.  Birch,  President,  in  the  chair. — A  paper  en- 
titled "  Notes  on  the  Antiquities  from  Bubastis  in  the 
Collection  of  F.  G.  H.  Price,  F.S.A.,"  was  read  by 
the  author. — A  paper  by  Professor  Sayce  "  On  the 
Karian  I^anguage  and  Inscriptions"  was  read. 

Jan.  13th. — Anniversary  Meeting. — Dr.  S.  Birch, 
President,  in  the  chair. — Mr.  T.  G.  Pinches  read  a 
paper  entitled  "The  Early  Babylonian  King- Lists." 

Royal  Asiatic  Society.— Jan.  26th. — Sir  F.  Gold- 
smid  in  the  chair. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Pope  read  a  paper 
"  On  the  Study  of  the  Vernaculars  of  Southern  India. " 
British  Archaeological  Association. — ^Jan.  7th. 
— Mr.  G.  R.  Wright  in  the  chair. — Mr.  C.  Lynam  sent 
a  cast  of  the  inscription  on  the  cross  at  Carew,  and 
drawings  of  another  cross  at  Penally,  visited  during 
the  Congress. — Mr.  J.  H.  Whieldon  sent  further  de- 
tails of  the  Roman  Bridge  at  Collingham. — The  chair- 
man referred  to  some  seventeenth  century  carvings 
which  were  taken  down  from  Goathurst  Church, 
Somerset,  and,  although  still  in  the  building,  are  now 
for  sale. — Mr.  Loftus  Brock  referred  to  the  collection 
of  baluster  shafts  found  in  the  walls  of  Jarrow  Church 
during  the  rebuilding,  and  now  preserved  in  the  porch. 
A  Saxon  date  has  been  given  to  these,  but  their  re- 
semblance to  Roman  works  was  pointed  out.  They 
were  probably  derived  from  the  Roman  buildings  in 
the  locality,  as  was  the  case  at  the  Saxon  church, 
Dover,  and  the  transepts  of  St.  Alban's  Abbey. — The 
discussion  upon  the  charities  of  the  Royal  Almonry, 
adjourned  from  the  last  meeting,  was  brought  to  a 
close. — The  Sub- Almoner  defined  the  word  "  deo- 
dand  "  as  relating  to  chattels  which  had  caused  the 
death  of  a  man,  forfeited  to  the  Crown. — Mr.  de 
Gray  Birch  referred  the  derivation  of  the  word 
"Maundy"  to  the  act  of  eating,  and  instanced  its 
occurrence  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  document  of  832.— Mr. 
Cope  rendered  some  curious  notes  as  to  the  practice 
of  claiming  deodands. 

Jan.  2ist.— Mr.  G.  R.  Wright  in  the  chair.— Mr.  W. 
Smith  exhibited  a  dagger  of  the  bronze  period  found 
at  Ruthin,  20  ft.  below  the  surface,  in  a  bed  of  peat. 
— Mr.  C.  Brent  described  a  series  of  double-handled 
vessels  showing  a  curious  similarity  of  form,  although 
the  examples  exhibited  were  of  very  varying  ages  and 
nationalities,  there  being  examples  of  Etruscan  and 
Roman  wares,  some  of  later  date,  and  some  of  modern 
times.  He  exhibited  also  portions  of  an  ancient 
manuscript,  containing  the  service  of  St.  Agatha's 
Day. — Mr.  Loftus  Brock  exhibited  a  curious  collec- 
tion of  articles  found  at  Aldgate,  which  showed  the 
progress  of  the  city.  There  were  a  portion  of  a  pre- 
historic vase,  probably  of  a  date  anterior  to  the  Roman 
occupation,  examples  of  many  of  the  pottery  wares 
of  the  Romans,  a  Saxon  knife,  fragments  of  Delft 


ware,  and  modern  Wedgwood.  These  articles  were 
derived  from  nearly  the  same  excavation,  and  were 
found  close  together. — A  paper  by  Mr.  C.  Lynam, 
■'  On  the  Inscription  on  the  Cross  at  Carew,"  was  read 
by  Mr.  W.  de  Gray  Birch. — A  paper  was  then  read 
"  On  St.  Milburga  of  Wenlock,"  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Cuming. 

PROVINCIAL. 
Penzance  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian 
Society.— Jan.  i6th.— The  President  (Rev.  W.  S.  Lach. 
Szyrma)  opened  the  proceedings  with  a  few  remarks 
on  the  recent  death  of  the  founder  of  the  Society, 
Mr.  J.  N.  R.  Millett,  of  St.  Just.  He  then  read  a  paper 
on  the  "  Folk  Lore  of  the  Sea,"  dealing  with  oblations 
to  the  ocean,  charms,  superstitions  about  Friday,  un- 
lucky words,  etc.,  especially  in  relation  to  fishermen 
of  all  ages  and  countries. — Mr.  T,  Cornish  exhibited 
an  interesting  ancient  thumb-ring,  and  Mr.  H,  S.  Hill 
exhibited  and  analyzed  a  muster-roll  of  the  4th  Royal 
Cornwall  MUitia  dated  1809,  which  is  believed  to 
have  been  one  of  the  last  records  of  a  military  conscrip- 
tion in  England.  The  other  papers  read  mostly  related 
to  marine  biology. 

Essex  Field  Club. — Dec.  ist. — Professor  Boulger, 
the  President,  in  the  chair. — In  the  room  were  dis- 
played the  following  bones,  fragments  of  pottery,  etc., 
found  during  the  recent  works  of  exploration  at  the 
dene-holes  in   Hangman's  Wood,  Grays  Thurrock  : 
Human  bones,  bones  of  the  badger,  dog,  fox,  pole- 
cat, ox,  stoat,  sheep,  horse,  and  rabbit ;  dead  shells  of 
Helix  Nemoralis,  found  in  quantities  in  the  gravel 
cone ;  a  fragment  of  British  pottery  (late  Celtic) ;  a 
fragment  of  pottery  of  mediaeval  age  ;  a  single  oyster 
shell,  etc. — Mr.  Chas.  Oldham  exhibited  a  collection 
of  Roman  implements  and  wrought  stones  found  near 
Wisbeach,  November  1884,  and  also  a  collection  of 
wrought  stones  and  flints,  old  glass,  etc.,  dug  up  near 
Wisbeach,   November    1884. — Mr.    C.    G.    Cutchey, 
photographer,  of  Loughton,  forwarded  a  large  collec- 
tion of  photographic  views  of  the  Forest,  churches  in 
the  Forest  neighbourhood,  etc.  ;  and  Mr.  John  Spiller 
contributed  four  capital  photographs  which  he  took 
on  the  occasion  of  the  club's  visit  to  Colchester  on 
August  Bank  Holiday  last,   and   also  a  photograph 
taken  during  a  visit  of  the  club  to  the  dene-holes  in 
Hangman's  Wood. — The  Secretary,  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Geo.  Biddell,  of  Orsett,  exhibited  a  palaeolithic  im- 
plement found  near   Hangman's  Wood.      Mr.  Cole 
remarked  that  this  was  the  second  instance  of  such  an 
implement  being  found  in  that  neighbourhood,  Mr. 
Worthington  Smith  having  discovered  one  in  a  gravel 
pit  at  Mucking  on  the  9th  September,  1882.— Mr.  T. 
V.   Holmes  read  a  lengthy  report  on  the  dene-hole 
explorations  at  Hangman's  Wood.     The  exploration 
party  divided  their  operations  into  three  sections — (i) 
surface  work  ;  (2)  tunnelling  from   pit  to   pit ;  and 
(3)  an  examination  of  the  heaps  of  sand  and  gravel 
which  covered  the  floors  of  the  dene-holes.     Regard- 
ing the  tunnelling,  a  tunnel  cut  from  pit  No.  2  to  pit 
No.  3  enabled  them  to  connect  twelve  different  dene- 
holes  with  each  other,  including  that  from  which  they 
started.     Many  inscriptions  were  visible  on  the  walls 
of  the  pits,  the  most  conspicuous  being  one  in  No.  2, 
and  bearing  date   1750.     The  marks  of  metal  picks 
were  found,  showing  that  the  pits  were  used  by  people 
familiar  vdth  the  use  of  metal  tools,  and  this  assump- 
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tion  was  confirmed  by  the  absence  of  stone  implements. 
Having  referred  to  the  bones,  etc.,  discovered  in  the 
pits,  the  report  went  on  to  support  the  theory  already 
put  forward  that  the  pits  were  used  for  domestic  pur- 
poses of  some  kind,  and  had  not  been  made  for  the 
sake  of  the  material  that  could  be  obtained  from  them. 
As  to  the  age  of  the  excavations,  the  metal  pick  marks 
in  the  chalk  tended  to  show  that  they  could  hardly 
be  older  than  the  bronze  period. 

Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries. — Jan.  2nd. — 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Bruce  in  the  chair. — The  Chairman  ex- 
hibited a  bell  which  had  been  sent  to  him  by  Colonel 
Collingwood,  with  a  request  that  he  might  express 
an  opinion  about  it.  The  bell  had  been  dug  up  in 
Ellison  Place  three  years  ago  by  a  friend  of  Colonel 
Collingwood.  The  Chairman  said  he  would  be  glad 
to  hear  remarks  from  any  gentleman  present  on  it.  — 
Mr.  W.  Lyall  said  that  the  bell  was  evidently  Chinese. 
It  bore  some  Chinese  characters,  and  he  would  under- 
take to  get  these  characters  explained. — Dr.  Hodgkin 
(one  of  the  secretaries)  read  a  letter  addressed  to  him 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Hirst,  in  which  he  described  a  visit  to 
the  Pfahlgraben. — Mr.  W.  H.  D.  Longstaffe  read  a 
paper  on  "  Gray's  Chorographia." 

York  Field  Naturalists'  and  Scientific  So- 
ciety.— Dec.  6th.— The  President  of  the  Society,  Dr. 
Spencer,  in  the  chair.^Mr.  R.  B.  Cook  exhibited 
thirty-six  silver  pennies  of  William  H.  found  at  York 
some  years  ago.  These  coins  were  ingeniously  mounted 
between  glass,  and  had  been  struck  by  twenty-one 
different  moneyers. 

Shropshire  Archaeological  Society. — Jan.  7th. 
— Mr.  R.  Jasper  More  delivered  a  lecture  on  "Ed- 
ward I.  in  Shropshire  and  the  Parliaments  of  Shrews- 
bury and  Acton  Burnell."  The  Mayor  of  the  borough 
(Alderman  Southam)  in  the  chair.  When  Simon 
de  Montfort  became  so  strong,  after  completely 
breaking  with  the  King,  as  to  dictate  his  terms  to 
Henry  III.,  and  to  keep  his  son,  the  first  Edward, 
in  captivity,  Henry  HI.  and  his  son  had  with 
them,  as  clerk,  Robert  Burnel,  of  Acton  Burnell,  the 
second  son  of  a  good  old  Shropshire  family,  whose 
previous  history  is  authentically  transmitted  from 
1 169,  though  a  fictitious  account  of  the  family  earlier 
existed,  drawn  by  the  monks  of  Buildwas,  to  flatter 
the  Burnells,  when  they  became  the  Bismarcks  of 
their  time.  Robert  Burnel,  the  beloved  clerk,  the 
future  chancellor,  was  allowed  to  hold  a  market  at 
Acton  Burnell,  and  to  have  a  free  warren  in  his 
already  large  estate,  and  to  make  a  park  within  ground 
which  was  then  a  royal  park.  The  existence  of  the 
royal  park  may,  perhaps,  explain  the  carious  fact  of 
Edward  afterwards  attesting  writs  at  Church  Stretton, 
Rushbury,  and  Longnor,  when  he  was  not  staying,  as 
he  afterwards  stayed  twice  with  Burnel,  at  Acton 
Burnell,  when  he  became  the  first  Lord  Chancellor. 
The  advice  of  this  Burnel  is  said  to  have  enabled 
Henry  IH.  or  Edward  to  turn  the  tables  on  the  Earl 
of  Leicester.  From  this  point  to  the  end  of  the  reign 
the  facts  are  dramatic  and  well  known.  Edward  had 
made  a  will  at  Acre  in  which  he  named  Burnel 
executor  ;  and  Edward  had  such  extraordinary  confi- 
dence in  Burnel  that  he  allowed  Burnel  to  be  one  of 
three  for  the  management  of  the  kingdom,  and  seemed 
in  no  hurry  to  return.  When  he  did  return  Wales 
was  still  a  place  of  disquiet.     Eleanor,  the  wife  of 


Llewellyn,  seemed  to  have  done  all  in  her  power  to 
keep  peace  between  her  husband  and  cousin,  and  we 
hear  of  her  visiting  Edward  at  Windsor  in  1 291,  who 
always  styled  her  Princess  of  Wales  and  Lady  of 
Snowdon.  When,  after  his  subjection,  and  his 
marriage  to  Simon  de  Montfort's  daughter,  Llewellyn 
broke  out  into  rebellion  again,  the  Courts  were  re- 
moved to  Shrewsbury  a  second  time,  and  still  more 
vigorous  measures  taken.  A  summons  was  sent  to 
all  sheriffs  to  bring  an  account  at  Northampton  and 
York  of  all  men  possessing  ;^20  a  year,  who  were  to 
join  in  the  subjugation  of  Wales.  Even  ladies  were 
ordered  to  contribute  to  the  war.  The  death  of 
Llewellyn  took  place  in  Radnorshire,  and  the  subjuga- 
tion of  his  brother  David  followed  six  months  after. 
It  was  to  try  David  that  the  Parliament  of  Shrewsbury 
was  summoned,  and  the  summons  was  sent  to  those 
who  had  had  the  trouble  of  taking  part  in  the  Welsh 
wars  against  the  two  brothers.  A  hundred  barons, 
eleven  earls,  and  two  Scotch  lords  were  personally 
summoned.  The  representatives  of  twenty  towns 
were  summoned  through  their  majors.  This  was  the 
first  instance  in  which  no  ecclesiastics  were  summoned 
to  a  Parliament,  but  all  judges  were  summoned.  It 
was,  in  fact,  a  large  judicial  inquiry,  and  in  the  writs 
the  King  stated  very  strongly  the  aggravation  he  had 
received.  It  becomes  a  matter  of  interest  to  note  the 
towns  that  were  ordered  to  send  representatives  in 
the  year  1283.  They  were  Winchester,  Newcastle, 
York,  Bristol,  Exeter,  Lincoln,  Canterbury,  Carlisle, 
Norwich,  Northampton,  Nottingham,  Scarborough, 
Grimsby,  Lynn,  Colchester,  Yarmouth,  Hereford, 
Chester,  Salop,  Worcester.  The  peers  were  sum- 
moned because  Edward  had  made  the  ungrateful 
David  an  English  peer,  and  he  had  at  that  time  the 
right  of  being  tried  by  his  peers.  Where  these  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  members  of  Parliament,  besides  the 
judges,  sat  and  held  this  trial  is  a  very  disputed 
point.  It  is  certain  that  the  King  stayed  for  six 
weeks  at  this  time  with  Burnel,  at  whose  house  he  had 
stayed  three  days  the  year  before.  It  is  certain  that 
after  this  trial — but  how  long  after  we  don't  know — 
there  was  a  Parliament  at  Acton  Burnell  that  passed 
the  celebrated  statute  De  Mercatoribus  to  enable 
tradesmen  to  obtain  payment  of  a  debt,  by  proof  of  the 
debt  before  the  mayor,  instead  of  a  court,  a  principle 
which  Lord  Campbell  tried  to  extend.  It  may  be 
interesting  for  us  to  speculate  where  all  these  impor- 
tant people  were  entertained,  unless  we  assume  that 
they  were  all  taken  in  at  the  Abbey.  The  second 
Parliament,  or  the  second  part  of  the  Parliament,  was, 
no  doubt,  held  in  a  splendid  room  built  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  at  Acton  Burnell.  The  only  importance 
in  ascertaining  where  the  Parliament  was  held  seems 
to  consist  in  the  light  it  would  throw  on  the  question 
raised  as  to  whether  Lords  and  Commons  sat  together 
at  this  time.  Whitelock,  in  the  time  of  Cromwell, 
quotes  a  memorandum  of  Sir  Richard  Owen,  a  justi- 
ciary and  antiquary,  living  at  Condover,  to  the  effect 
that  they  sat  apart  on  this  occasion.  Hallam  main- 
tains that  they  sat  apart  ;  and  Hartshorne,  our  own 
antiquary,  maintains  from  his  personal  knowledge  of 
the  locality  that  they  must  have  sat  togelher.  The 
only  circumstance  that  tends  further  to  strengthen 
Hartshorne's  opinion  is  that  fifty  years  later  the  two 
Houses  decided  to  sit  apart.     The  statements  made 
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that  the  Lords  sat  in  the  Castle  and  the  Commons  in 
a  barn  can  hardly  be  treated  seriously,  at  least  as  far 
as  the  second  assertion  is  concerned.  The  next  year 
we  find  the  statute  of  Wales  promulgated  by  Bumel. 
being  a  complete  code  for  the  government  of  Wales,  and 
which  remained  in  force  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
when  Wales  was  first  allowed  to  send  members 
to  Parliament.  Bumel  died  at  Berwick -on-Tweed 
in  1292,  after  managing  with  great  skill  the  decision 
of  the  King  of  the  rival  claimants  to  the  Throne  of 
Scotland,  and  inducing  each  claimant  to  sign  an 
admission  of  the  King's  authority,  which  to  the  nation 
at  large  was  not  so  clear.  The  other  Acts  passed 
under  Bumel  which  have  affected  English  legislation 
to  the  present  day  are  the  Statute  of  Mortmain  aud 
•'quia  Emptores,"  establishing  estates  tail,  and  the 
circuits  of  the  judges  as  we  now  have  them.  He  also 
promulgated  a  statute  for  Ireland. 

Chester  Archaeological  Society. — ^Jan.  12th. — 
A  very  interesting  paper  on  the  Roman  Occupation  of 
Cheshire  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  Thompson  Watkin. — 
The  Dean  of  Chester  presided,  and  there  was  a  good 
attendance  of  members. — From  incidental  passages  in 
Ptolemy  and  other  works,  especially  the  fact  of  the 
south-west  promontory  of  Carnarvonshire  being  styled 
Promontorium  Cancorum,  it  has  long  been  ascertained, 
with  tolerable  certainty,  that  the  Cangi  were  a  people 
inhabiting  Carnarvonshire,  Denbighshire,  and  pro- 
bably a  great  part  of  Flintshire.  This  agrees  with  the 
statement  of  Tacitus  that  they  dwelt  near  the  sea  which 
washes  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  it  seems  further  con- 
firmed by  the  finding  near  Chester  and  Runcorn  of 
several  pigs  of  lead  dedicated  to  Vespasian  and  Domi- 
tian,  and  bearing  on  their  sides  the  inscriptions  DE. 
CEANG  (is),  showing  that  they  were  formed  of  metal 
from  Ceangi,  this  name  evidently  being  only  another 
reading  of  Cangi.  Another  contribution  to  the  name 
of  the  inhabitants  of  these  counties  appears  to  be  the 
fact  that  the  Roman  station  at  Caerhun,  on  the  Con- 
way river,  which  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  is  styled 
Conovium  (the  modern  name  of  the  river  is  derived 
from  this  word),  is  by  the  anonjmious  Chorographer 
Ravennas  named  Canubium,  and  on  a  milestone  of 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  recently  found  in 
the  neighbourhood,  it  is  named  Kanovium.  The  root 
of  the  word  Kan  seems  to  be  the  same  as  that  of 
Cangi.  Having  thus  arrived  at  the  location  of  the 
Cangi,  the  statement  of  Tacitus  that  Ostorius  ravaged 
their  territories  in  A.  D.  48  is  evidence  that  the  Roman 
army  under  his  command  must  have  been  near  Chester, 
if  not  at  the  place,  in  that  year.  But  further,  Tacitus 
says  that  he  thence  "returned  to  the  Brigantes  to  quell 
the  disturbances  which  had  broken  out  amongst  that 
tribe."  This  proves  that  he  had  been  in  Brigantian 
territory  before  his  campaign  against  the  Cangi.  Now 
as  the  Brigantes  occupied  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Dur- 
ham, and  Westmoreland,  any  army  proceeding  between 
their  territories  and  North  Wales  would  almost  of 
necessity  pass  over  the  site  of  Chester.  There  is  now 
preserved  at  Eaton  Hall,  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster, 
a  Roman  pig  of  lead,  found  on  the  29th  September, 
1838,  about  a  mile  from  this  city,  m  forming  the 
Chester  and  Crewe  Railway,  near  Tarvin  Bridge, 
close  to  the  Roman  road  from  Manchester  to  Chester, 
and  also  close  to  the  Via  Devana,  which  in  this  part  of 
the  country  connected  Chester  with  the  station  at  Nant- 


wich,  close  also  to  the  spot  where  the  altar  dedicated 
to  "The  Nymphs  and  Foimtains"  was  found  in  1821. 
On  its  principal    face  it   bears  a  dedication  to   the 
Emperors  Vespasian  and  Titus,  to  the  former  in  his 
fifth  consulate,  and  to  the  latter  in  his  third,  which 
synchronises  Avith  the  year  74  of  the  Christian  era. 
On  its  side  are,  as  I  have  previously  mentioned,  the 
letters  de  ceangi,  or,  to  use  the  expanded  form,  De 
Ceangis,  signifying  that  the  lead  was  tribute  from  the 
territories  of  the  Ceangi.     Now  these  pigs  of  lead  are 
not  mere  toys,  to  be  carried  about  easily  to  any  place. 
The  one  under  consideration  weighs  179  lbs.,  or  more 
than  a  hundredweight  and    a   half.      Consequently, 
when  we  find   it   in  an  angle  between  two  Roman 
roads,  and  very  near  to  each,  we  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that,  owing  to  some  accident,  it  has  been  lost 
while  in  transit  from  the  mines  whence  it  was  taken 
to  the  port  where  it  was  intended  to  be  shipped  for  the 
Continent,  probably  Richborough,  in  Kent.     Another 
of  these  pigs,  dedicated  to  the  same  Emperor,  and 
marked  also  as  from  the  territory  of  the  Ceangi,  but 
dated  two  years  later  (a.d.   76),  seems  to  have  met 
with  an  accident  when  considerably  further  on  its  way 
to  the  south.    It  was  found  close  to  the  Watling-street, 
on  Hints  Common,  in  Staffordshire,  not  far  from  the 
station  of  Etocetum,  which  was  at  Wall,  near  Lichfield. 
Again,  Camden,  in  his   Britannia  (edit.    1637).  in- 
forms us  that  twenty  pigs  of  lead  were  found  on  the 
beach  near  Runcorn,  part  of  them  being  of  the  date 
A.D.  76  (the  same  year  as  that  of  the  pig  found  at 
Hints),  and  the  remainder  of  some   ten  years'  later 
date,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian.     They  were  marked 
like  the  others,   DE  ceang,  and  had  evidently  been 
sent  from    the  territories   of  the  Cangi,  for  exporta- 
tion from  a  small  port  which  formerly  existed  at  the 
narrow  part   of  the  Mersey  at   this   point.      Recent 
researches  have  revealed  the  fact  that  a  Roman  camp 
existed  on  Halton  Hill  almost  a  thousand  years  before 
the  Norman  castle  was  built  there.     A  branch  of  the 
Roman  road  connecting  Chester  with  the  station  at 
Wilderspool  led  to  it,  and  within  the  last  few  weeks  a 
portion  of  a  massive  road,  apparently  Roman,  leading 
from  Runcorn  towards  Weston,  was  exhumed.     The 
next   date   that   occurs   in  a  Cheshire   inscription   is 
January.  A.D.  103,  and  is  that  of  the  celebrated  mili- 
tary diploma  of  the  reign  of  Trajan,  found  at  Bickley, 
near  Malpas,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum.     Its 
evidence,  as  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  is  to  the 
effect  that  a  decurion,  whose  name  was  Reburrus,  and 
who  was  the  son  of  a  Spaniard  named  Severus,  was 
the  owner  of  the  tablet,  which,  in   fact,  was  his  dis- 
charge from  the  army,  and  that  at  the  time  he  was 
serving  in  the  first  aJa  (or  cavalry  regiment)  of  the 
Pannorians,  a  people  whose  territories  now  form  the 
modem  kingdom  of  Hungary;  but  whether  this  regi- 
ment was  stationed  in  Cheshire  at  the  time,  or  whether 
Reburrus  lost  the  tablet  whilst  en  route  homewards, 
cannot  be  said.     That  tlxre  was  a  small   station  at 
Malpas   is  certain    from    the  fact    of  various    Rom.in 
remains  having  been  found  there.     In  the  year  a.  d. 
120,  the  Emperor  Hadrian  came  over  to  Britain,  and 
the  historian  of  the  period  tells  us  he  was  particularly 
engaged  in  the  construction  and  repair  of  the  roads  in 
our  island.     Accordingly,  we  find  mile-stones  bearing 
his  name   at   Leicester,   at  Lancaster,   on  one  of  the 
roads  near  the  Great  Northumbrian  Wall,   which  he 
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caused  to  be  erected,  and  finally  near  Llanfairfechan, 
in  Caernarvonshire.— The  earliest  dated  inscription, 
naming  the  twentieth  legion,  found  at  Chester  so  far, 
is  of  A.D.  154,  fourteen  years  later,  though  of  the 
same  reign.  It  is  the  celebrated  altar  to  Justier  Tana- 
rus,  now  preserved  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  and 
which  he  had  recently  had  photographed.  There  was 
on  exhibition  to  the  meeting  a  fine  altar,  found  over  two 
centuries  since  near  the  Eastgate,  which  has  been  many 
times  described,  though  every  writer  upon  it  so  far 
has  overlooked  the  valuable  evidence  it  supplies.  It 
is  dedicated  to  the  Genius  Loci  (or  genius  of  the  place) 
"  for  the  welfare  (or  safety)  of  our  most  unconquerable 
lords  the  Augusti,"  by  a  tribune  of  the  Twentieth 
Legion,  named  Flavins  Longus,  and  his  son  Longinus, 
who  were  natives  of  the  town  of  Samosata,  in  Syria. 
These  genii  were  not  for  a  moment  supposed  to  have 
any  influence,  either  for  good  or  evil,  beyond  the 
sphere  of  which  they  were  the  guardians.  Conse- 
quently, unless  the  Augusti  named  were  at  Chester, 
the  invocation  to  the  Genius  Loci  would  be  useless.  It 
follows,  then,  that  two  emperors,  who  were  Augusti, 
must  have  been  at  Chester  when  it  was  dedicated. 
Now  from  the  ancient  historians  we  know  that  the 
only  two  Augusti  who  visited  Britain  together  were 
Severus  and  Caracalla,  and  they  were  accompanied 
by  Geta  as  Caesar.  These  two  emperors,  then,  must, 
ex  necessitate,  have  been  those  to  whom  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  altar  alludes.  At  Llanfairfechan,  where 
the  mile-stone  of  Hadrian  was  found,  part  of  another 
has  since  been  discovered,  at  only  a  few  feet  distant, 
bearing  in  the  nominate  case  the  names  of  Septimius 
Severus  and  Caracalla  as  Augusti,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  name  of  Geta  as  Caesar.  Further,  at 
Carnarvon,  we  have  another  inscription  recording  the 
restoration  of  an  aqueduct  by  Severus  and  Caracalla, 
whose  names  are  in  the  nominative  case,  signifying 
their  presence  at  the  station,  and  their  having  per- 
sonally ordered  the  work  to  be  done.  These  emperors 
came  over  to  Britain  in  the  year  A.D.  207,  and  re- 
mained here  until  211,  when  Severus  died  at  York, 
and  his  sons  immediately  returned  to  the  Continent. 
During  these  four  years,  namely,  in  209,  Geta  was 
made  a  joint  Augustus;  but  if  these  Welsh  and 
Chester  inscriptions  had  been  engraved  subsequent  to 
that  date,  instead  of  two  G.G.'s  at  the  end  of  Aug- 
(ustorum)  we  should,  as  in  other  instances,  have  had 
three.  It  follows,  then,  that  they  were  executed  be- 
tween the  years  207  and  209,  and  that  is  the  date  of 
the  stone  now  under  consideration.  It  is  within  a 
few  years  of  being  seventeen  centuries  old.  No  later 
date  appears  upon  any  Roman  inscription  found  in 
Cheshire,  and  no  further  information  as  to  either 
Deva  or  the  county  is  given  to  us  by  Latin  writers. 

Rotherham  Naturalists'  Society. — Jan.  28th. 
— The  fifth  annual  meeting. — The  chair  was  taken  by 
Dr.  Foote,  vice-president. — Mr.  F.  W.  Dickenson, 
the  honorary  secretary,  read  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee. Allusion  was  made  to  the  successful  gathering 
of  the  Yorkshire  Naturalists'  Union  on  May  8th  to 
Roche  Abbey  and  Martin  Beck.  The  excursions  by 
the  society  had  been  to  Bolton  Abbey,  the  Wharfe 
Valley,  and  Flamborough.  Perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing feature  in  connection  with  the  society  had  been 
the  issuing,  free  to  members,  of  the  first  number  of  a 
magazine  entitled  Records  and  Observations. 


St.  Albans  Architectural  and  Archaeological 
Society.— Jan.  23rd. — Dr.  John  Evans,  F.R.S., 
commenting  upon  the  so-called  restoration  of  ancient 
buildings,  deprecated  in  strong  terms  the  work  being 
carried  on  at  the  present  time  by  Sir  Edmund  Beckett 
at  the  Cathedral.  He  said  great  damage  had  been 
done  in  dealing  with  the  ancient  work  of  John  of 
Wheathamstead  in  that  building  and  the  northern 
arcade,  and  wished  the  society  was  stronger,  so  that 
it  might  withstand  this  unchecked  vandalism — for  it 
could  be  called  nothing  else — as  much  ancient  and 
valuable  work  had  been  quite  destroyed. 
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The  Parliament  Chamber. — In  the  Calendar  of 
State  Papers,  vol.  vii.,  p.  23,  under  date  1534, 
January,  is  a  warrant  to  Lord  Windsor,  master  of  the 
Great  Wardrobe,  to  deliver  for  the  furnishing  of  the 
Parliament  Chamber,  five  pieces  of  red,  say  of  the 
largest  size,  and  four  pieces  of  the  middle  size,  three 
score  ells  of  canvas,  "and  as  much  gilt  nail  .  .  . 
and  lyre  as  shall  suffice  for  the  same. "  Greenwich  in 
January.     Signed  at  top. 

The  King's  New  Year's  Gifts.— In  the  Calendar 
of  State  Papers  (vii.,  36),  under  date  1533,  January 
20th,  is  a  warrant  to  Sir  Brian  Tuke,  Treasurer  of  the 
Chamber,  for  payment  to  the  following  goldsmiths  of 
the  sums  hereafter  mentioned  for  the  parcels  of  plate 
remaining  in  the  custody  of  Cromwell,  as  treasurer  of 
thejewels,  received  on  New  Year's  Day,  25  Hen.  VIII., 
viz.,  to  John  Freman  £<^bo  14^.  lof^. ;  to  Comelis 
Heyes,  ^258  3J-.  5^^^.  ;  to  Morgan  Wolf,  ;^I39  \\s. 
■i\d.  ;  and  to  Thos.  Trappes,  £b\  ^s.  5!^.  Westm., 
20th  January,  25  Hen.  VIII.     Signed  at  the  head. 

London  in  Seventeenth  Century — In  a  quaint 
and  scarce  little  pamphlet  {London  Artillery.     Oxon, 
1616),   published    in  the   year  1616,  the  anonymous 
author  refers  in  verse  to  the  late  dry  summer  of  his 
time,  and  records  an  early  morning  walk,  which  en 
one  occasion  he  enjoyed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Artillery 
Ground  and  "  Spittlefield." 
"I  from  my  native  London,  walked  forth 
Into  that  field  of  yore  called  Lolesworth 
Where  the  fresh  aire  by  winds  tost  to  and  fro 
Which  keepe  it  incorrupt,  me  thought  did  show 
That  heavens  affliction  ever  purge  the  minde 
Of  those  that  unto  vertue  are  inclined. 
The  Lark  that  left  her  food,  her  nest,  her  yong. 
And  early  morning  first  with  her  sweet  song 
Saluted  heaven,  did  seeme  to  bid  us  win 
Help  from  above,  ere  our  days  work  begin. 
The  Strawburie,  and  sent  sweete  violet. 
Which  abject  grew  before  mine  eye  did  set. 
That  unknowne  worth,  which  oftentimes  doth  dwell 
With  meanest  fortunes  in  a  homely  cell. 
The  odoriferous  Rose,  the  gardens  queene, 
Bout  whom  a  host  of  thorny  pricks  are  scene. 
Said  they  must  suffer  paine  that  seeke  for  honor. 
Since  hard  accesse  and  danger  wait  upon  her,  etc.  ^ 
etc. 
[Communicated  by  J.  E.  Price,  F.  S.A.] 
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M.  Gustave  Chauvet  announces  the  discovery,  in  a 
tumulus  known  as  the  "  Gros  Guegnon,"  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Charente,  of  a  bronze  chariot,  curiously 
ornamented,  and  similar  to  those  which  have  been 
found  in  Scandinavia  and  Mecklenburg.  The  body 
lay  in  a  vaulted  recess,  and  on  either  side  were  wheels 
with  detached  circular  and  spherical  ornaments,  bronze 
and  iron  nails,  with  two  Gallic  urns.  The  discovery 
of  another  chariot-bier  is  reported  from  Septaulx 
(Marne).  The  skeleton  of  a  boar,  with  a  knife  em- 
bedded between  the  ribs,  was  found  in  front  of  the 
right  wheel.  The  weapons,  horse-bits,  and  rings  en- 
closed in  the  tumuli  appear  to  indicate  their  Gallic 
origin. 

The  small  village  church  of  Tilmarstone,  near  Deal, 
has  been  reopened  after  restoration.  One  Late  Nor- 
man and  two  Early  English  windows  have  been  re- 
opened in  the  nave.  The  ancient  font  has  been 
restored,  and  remains  of  the  piscina  and  stoup  brought 
to  light. 

There  has  been  presented  to  the  Colchester  Museum, 
by  Mr.  Horace  Round,  a  photograph  taken  from  "  the 
last  portrait  of  Charles  I.,"  as  being  associated  with 
the  memories  of  the  siege.  We  see  in  this  portrait  the 
ill-fated  monarch,  as  he  appeared  in  the  days  of  his 
imprisonment  at  Carisbrooke,  when  the  thought  of  his 
incarceration  and  of  his  helplessness,  combined  with 
the  violence  of  his  enemies  aroused  that  vehement 
popular  re-action  which  culminated  in  the  defence  of 
Colchester.  There  is  appended  to  the  portrait  z.  fac- 
simile of  the  signature  of  the  captive  king,  a  few  days 
after  the  fall  of  Colchester  had  deprived  him  of  his 
last  hope.  It  was  at  Carisbrooke  that,  according  to 
the  historian  Rushworth  (Fairfax's  Secretary)  :  "  His 
Majesty  asked  a  gentleman  that  wore  a  black  ribbon, 
which  was  there  with  him.  Who  he  mourned  for? 
He  answered.  For  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  and,  being  told 
of  his  death,  his  Majesty  wept." 

An  interesting  discovery  has  been  made  during  the 
process  of  restoring  the  ancient  tower  of  Sherborne 
Abbey.  An  arcade,  for  centuries  hidden  behind  rubble 
and  plaster,  is  being  exposed,  and  the  effect  from  the 
floor  of  the  church  is  as  if  the  Norman  columns  over 
the  great  arches  were  supporting  the  stone  roof,  which 
is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  finest  of  the  few  specimens 
of  fan  vaulting  we  have  in  the  country. 

Upon  examination  of  the  interior  of  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Andrew,  at  Fingringhoe,  since  the 
earthquake,  with  the  intention  of  re-seating  and 
benching  it,  it  has  been  found  that  the  walls  in  many 
parts  have  been  richly  ornamented.  Mr.  C.  Golding 
made  a  careful  survey  of  them,  and  finds  that  though 
in  some  instances  at  least  three  or  four  coats  of  church- 
warden's whitewash  have  been  used  to  cover  them  up, 
yet  by  removing  the  same  slowly  and  carefully  much 
may  be  observed.  Near  the  south  porch  entrance,  on 
each  side  of  the  arch  from  the  south  aisle  to  the  nave, 
and  exactly  in  juxtaposition  to  where  the  font  stands, 
and  which  formerly  was  probably  the  Baptistery,  on 
the  west  arch  is  a  full-length  figiu-e,  apparently  of  the 


Blessed  Virgin,  with  nimbus  on  head,  and  holding  an 
orb  and  cross  in  her,hand.  Above  appears  an  angel 
or  cherub,  having  two  wings,  and  holding  above  the 
Virgin's  head  a  scroll,  bearing  a  sentence  upon  it,  now 
partially  indistinct,  but  evidently  extending  the  width 
of  the  fresco.  The  letters  are  in  some  instances  picked 
off.  Directly  opposite,  on  the  north  arch,  is  another 
fresco,  apparently  of  St.  John  the  Baptist — evidently 
a  person  arising  from  what  may  be  termed  a  pool  or 
basin  of  water.  In  the  centre  aisle,  immediately  at 
entering  is  a  rich  and  highly  embellished  fresco  (or  at 
least,  has  been),  the  background  bearing  diaper- work 
of  green  and  gold,  intersjiersed  alternately  with 
spangles,  stars,  and  initials  "  itt  "  ;  this  figure  has 
been  the  representation  of  some  saint,  and  on  part 
of  the  scroll  yet  remaining  Mr.  Golding  discerned 
"ILuct,"  possibly  for  Saint  Lucy  the  Virgin.  Over 
the  chancel  arch,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  church, 
is  to  be  seen  much  decoration  of  the  Jacobean  period  ; 
and  designs,  in  chocolate  and  other  colours,  of  flowers 
and  foliage,  appear  to  have  been  placed  over  and 
above  the  original  frescoes,  thus  causing  them  to  be 
extremely  difficult  to  decipher. 

In  excavating  on  Mr.  Samuel  Winter's  farm  at 
Ferry  Hill,  Chatteris,  a  fossil  head  of  a  large  animal 
was  discovered,  and  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  ox  species, 
called  by  Caesar  the  Urus.  It  was  once  wild  and  after- 
wards domesticated,  and  introduced  into  England 
about  the  year  849,  taking  the  place  of  the  smaller 
species  belonging  to  the  Britons.  They  were  supposed 
to  be  wliite,  of  gigantic  structure,  with  eyes  rimmed 
with  black  and  the  muzzle  brown.  The  specimen  now 
discovered  is  lacking  its  lower  jaw.  A  full-size  speci- 
men of  the  animal  may  be  seen  at  the  Cambridge 
Museum. 

•  The  old-fashioned  tenement.  No.  10,  Brook  Street, 
Holborn,  in  which  the  boy-poet  Chatterton  committed 
suicide  1 14  years  ago,  has  been  taken  down. 

At  Grantham  some  workmen  who  were  employed 
in  digging  the  foundations  for  a  new  store  at  Messrs. 
Hornsby's  Works  found,  about  six  feet  from  the  surface, 
a  large  stone  coffin,  together  with  two  skulls  and  a 
number  of  bones.  A  local  antiquary  is  of  opinion  the 
coffin  dates  from  the  thirteenth  centuiy.  In  one  of  the 
skulls  was  a  double  tooth  in  a  good  state  of  preservation, 

Mr.  T.  S.  Pope  has  furnished  an  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  the  architectural  features  of  Tytherington 
Church,  Gloucestershire,  as  observed  during  recent 
restoration  : — The  church  appears  to  have  been  built 
during  the  Norman  period,  and  then  most  probably 
consisted  of  two  towers,  nave,  and  chancel,  and  per- 
haps north  aisle,  but  the  only  remains  found  of  this 
period  were  the  niche  over  the  interior  doorway  of 
the  south  porch,  and  the  impost  of  the  chancel  arch, 
which  was  fixed  to  a  wall  between  the  nave  and 
chancel.  At  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
or  Early  English  period,  the  north  aisle  seems  to  have 
been  added,  as  shown  by  the  Early  English,  and  re- 
maining north-east  end  of  the  arcade  in  the  north 
aisle,  the  only  one  remaining  of  the  old  work,  and 
from  which  the  other  arches  have  been  copied.  An 
early  lancet  window  was  also  discovered  at  the  west 
end  of  the  south  aisle  upon  the  removal  of  the  vestr)-. 
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a  modern  room,  which  was  nearly  tumbling  down.  The 
Norman  niche  over  the  interior  door  was  discovered 
in  situ  during  the  restoration,  and  most  probably  con- 
tained a  statue  of  the  patron  saint,  St.  James;  and  there 
was  also 'found  the  holy  water  stoup  in  the  eastern 
wall,  apparently  of  fifteenth  century  date,  judging  from 
the  cusping.  In  removing  the  walling  of  this  arch  the 
remains  of  a  tomb  were  found,  now  built  in  the  eastern 
wall  of  the  south  aisle.  During  the  recent  work  the 
ancient  priest's  door  leading  into  this  chapel  was  dis- 
covered, and  has  been  re-opened.  The  eastern  window 
of  this  chapel,  a  three-light  one,  is  of  the  usual  Somer- 
setshire type,  and  different  from  the  other  windows  in 
the  church. 

A  missing  Colchester  Charter  has  been  handed 
over  to  the  Corporation  by  the  Mayor  of  Colchester 
(Mr.  Gurdon-Rebow),  the  long-lost  document  having 
been  found  in  the  archives  of  Wyvenhoe  Park.  It  is 
dated  the  "fourteenth  year  of  Charles  the  Second's 
reign,"  which  would  be  1662.  Amongst  the  curious 
provisions  of  the  Charter  is  a  stipulation  that  no  one 
should  be  nominated  or  elected  for  a  member  of  the 
Corporation  "  unless  he  be  a  father  of  a  family " 
(pater  familias).  The  Charter  consists  of  seven  or 
eight  large  skins  of  parchment.  It  is  beautifully  en- 
grossed, and  at  the  top  of  the  first  skin  is  a  hand- 
painted  portrait  of  Charles  the  Second  in  monochrome. 

In  a  field  near  Sandridge  the  remains  have  been 
discovered  of  a  supposed  Anglo-Saxon  burial  ground. 
A  large  number  of  human  bones  have  been  found, 
together  with  iron  implements,  which  are  said  by 
local  antiquaries  to  be  of  Saxon  origin.  Unfortunately 
the  greater  part  of  the  remains,  which  were  discovered 
by  a  ploughman,  were  buried  after  being  shown  to  a 
gentleman,  who  pronounced  them  "only  old  bones." 

Some  further  interesting  discoveries  have  been  made 
at  the  Tolhouse,  Great  Yarmouth.  Hidden  beneath 
the  modern  covering,  a  series  of  pretty  arches  of  the 
early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  have  been  found, 
supported  on  corbels  These  occur  immediately  below 
the  open  arches  of  the  porch,  from  which  addresses  to 
the  burgesses  used  to  take  place.  Below  this,  again, 
has  been  found  the  original  arched  aperture  which  gave 
light  and  air  to  the  common  "  hold, "  as  the  prison  was 
called.  This  is  a  dark  chamber,  partly  subterranean, 
into  which  all  prisoners  were  thrust.  These  features, 
and  others  that  have  been  already  met  with,  will  be 
very  carefully  repaired  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Loftus 
Brock  and  Messrs.  Bottle,  of  Great  Yarmouth. 

News  has  been  received  of  a  late  very  important 
archaeological  discovery  in  Rome.  On  some  property 
near  Porta  Salara,  sold  by  Prince  Buonaparte  to  an 
Italian  company,  there  have  been  found,  at  a  depth 
of  about  nine  feet,  the  graves  of  four  very  distin- 
guished historical  personages,  three  of  whom  were 
members  of  the  patrician  family  of  Sixinius  Crassus. 
The  graves  are  those  of  Cuejus  Pompejus,  nephew  of 
the  great  Pompejus  Magnus,  '  Pontifex,'  Prefect  of 
Rome  and  Questor,  who  was  murdered  by  order  of 
the  Emperor  Claudius ;  his  brothers,  Marcus  Sicinius 
Crassus,  murdered  by  order  of  Nero,  and  Piso 
Sicinianus,  Quindecemvir,  and  four-days'  Csesar, 
adopted  by  the  Emperor  Galba,  and  murdered  by 
order  of  the  Emperor  Otho  ;  and  of  Verania  Germina, 


daughter  of  the  consul  Quintus  Veranius.  It  has 
aroused  the  astonishment  of  the  Roman  archaeologists 
that  the  epitaph  on  the  tomb  of  Cuejus  Pompejus 
Magnus  expressly  mentions  the  Emperor  Claudius 
as  his  murderer. 

The  foundations  of  a  Roman  Palace  of  the  imperial 
period  have  been  found  on  the  island  of  Capri ;  the 
small  remains  of  the  walls  show  traces  of  painting, 
and  the  mosaics  of  the  floors  are  in  very  good  preser- 
vation. The  villa  seems  to  have  been  destroyed  and 
partially  buried  by  an  earthquake.  Remains  of  an 
aqueduct  to  supply  the  villa  with  water  have  also 
been  found  near  the  road  leading  to  it. 

The  ancient  house,  Stratford-on-Avon,  in  High 
Street,  which  is  one  of  the  few  buildings  in  Stratford 
that  remain  in  precisely  the  same  state  as  in  the  days 
of  Shakespeare,  has  lately  shown  signs  of  giving  way. 
The  handsomely-carved  gable  front,  which  bears  date 
1597,  has  now  been  shored  up  with  timber  to  prevent 
its  falling.  The  front  has  so  pressed  upon  the  window 
that  the  casement  is  forced  out  of  position,  and  the 
top  has  bulged  outwards,  breaking  several  small  panes 
of  glass. 

At  the  demolition  of  an  old  house  in  St.  Stephen's 
Square,  Vienna,  some  days  ago,  a  secret  staircase  was 
discovered  in  the  wall  on  the  ground  floor.  A 
pamphlet  entitled  "  A  Beautiful  Song  of  Grisley 
Death,"  illustrated  with  a  skeleton,  holding  in  one 
hand  a  spade  and  in  the  other  a  lantern,  was  found 
on  the  staircase.  It  bears  the  date  1633,  and  is  of  a 
devotional  character. 

The  ancient  church  of  St.  Helen,  Cliffe-at-Hoo, 
near  Rochester,  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  England, 
and  the  supposed  scene  of  the  Saxon  Councils  of  Cloves- 
hoo,  between  A.D.  742  and  824,  was  reopened,  after 
restoration,  on  January  7th.  In  taking  down  the 
semicircular  brick  east  window  of  1732,  sufficient  re- 
mains were  discovered  to  reproduce  the  magnificent 
decorated  window,  erected  in  1350  whilst  Archbishop 
Whittesley  was  rector  of  Cliffe.  Many  of  the  old 
members  have  been  re-used,  and  the  entire  east  gable 
has  been  rebuilt  of  coursed  bands  of  flint  and  stone, 
from  the  old  material  found  in  the  dibris. 

A  discovery  of  considerable  interest  to  archaeologists 
has  been  made  during  the  carrying  out  of  some  altera- 
tions at  1 7,  Fleet  Street,  a  house  familiar  to  passers- 
by  as  "formerly  the  palace  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Cardinal  Wolsey,"  and  now  in  the  occupation  of 
Mr.  John  Carter.  The  date  of  its  erection  has  never 
been  determined,  but  it  appears  from  the  recent  disco- 
veries that  the  present  front  of  the  building  was  put  up 
at  some  period  subsequent  to  the  erection  of  the  house 
itself.  In  carrying  out  the  alterations,  the  workmen 
came  upon  a  line  of  pilasters  running  up  the  centre  of 
the  building,  behind  the  existing  front,  and  some  two 
feet  from  it.  The  character  of  the  work  is  what  is  gene- 
rally known  as  Elizabethan,  although  it  was,  perhaps, 
executed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  pilasters 
are  8q  inches  wide,  rusticated,  with  moulded  base, 
and  a  central  band  6  inches  deep,  with  a  raised  and 
mitred  panel,  the  cap,  however,  not  being  visible  on 
the  only  side  which  can  be  seen.  A  moulded  archi- 
trave rim,  4J  inches  wide,  is  separated  from  the 
pilaster  by  a  margin  of  2.\  inches,  the  whole  being 
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cut  and  carved  out  of  a  solid  block  of  oak  8  inches 
thick  and  22  inches  wide.  It  appears  to  run  up  the 
whole  of  the  two  storeys,  and  there  are  diagonal  mor- 
tices in  the  sides  of  the  block,  indicating  that  a  bay 
window  projected  from  it,  perhaps  to  the  line  of  the 
existing  front,  in  which  case  it  would  have  presented 
a  more  striking  and  picturesque  appearance  than  that 
now  to  be  seen.  The  question  is  when  the  front  was 
put  up.  Stow  says  that  Sir  Amyas  Paulet,  who  was 
compelled  by  Cardinal  Wolsey  to  reside  here  during 
some  five  or  six  years,  "  re-edifyed  "  the  house,  and 
this  may  have  been  the  result  of  the  process,  in  which 
case,  the  date  would  be  somewhere  about  1500  to 
1530.  The  character  of  the  work  indicates  this  date, 
but  until  more  of  it  can  be  seen  it  must  be  simply  a 
matter  of  conjecture. 

An  act  of  Vandalism  has  recently  been  perpetrated 
in  the  church  of  Lytchet  Matravers.  There  is  a  sepul- 
chral monument  of  very  great  artistic,  heraldic,  and 
historical  interest.  It  consisted  of  a  grey  marble  slab, 
measuring  9  feet  10  inches  by  3  feet  6  inches,  round 
the  verge  of  which  was  inlaid  a  strip  of  brass  contain- 
ing an  inscription  in  Norman  French  which  recorded 
the  death  of  the  deceased  interred  underneath  it,  and 
asked  for  prayers  for  his  soul.  Extending  throughout 
the  intermediate  space  was  an  inlaid  \iX2&%  frette,  as 
in  heraldic  language  it  would  be  described.  When 
Hutchins,  the  venerable  topographer,  first  wrote  the 
History  of  Dorset,  a  fragment  of  this  inscription  still 
remained,  but  before  the  third  edition  of  his  work  was 
published,  the  whole  had  been  removed,  and  nothing 
but  the  matrix  remained.  There  is  no  difficulty, 
however,  in  identifying  the  monument  as  commemo- 
rating one  of  the  family  of  Matravers,  who  were  Jords 
of  this  manor  from  the  Norman  conquest,  a  frette 
constituting  their  armorial  bearings.  The  ' '  Lord  of 
the  Manor,"  in  laying  down  an  encaustic  pavement 
in  the  church,  has  thought  fit  to  use  this  monument  as 
a  base,  covering  it  with  a  coat  of  cement,  in  which  the 
tiles  have  been  embedded,  thus  concealing  it  for  ever 
from  view,  and  utterly  defacing  the  sculpture.  The 
rector  of  the  parish  has  emphatically  remonstrated 
against  this  act  of  pure  and  wanton  mischief,  but  his 
remonstrances  have  been  disregarded. 

There  will  shortly  be  published  in  one  volume, 
Public  and  Private  Libraries  of  Glasgo^a,  by  Thomas 
Mason.  The  work  is  of  great  bibliographical  interest, 
being  devoted  to  matters  relating  to  rare  and  valuable 
books,  and  will  contain  full  descriptions  of  sixteen  of 
the  principal  public  and  private  libraries  of  Glasgow. 
The  public  libraries  are  the  Stirling's  and  Glasgow 
Public  Library,  founded  in  1791,  by  Walter  Stirling; 
the  Mitchell  Library,  founded  by  Stephen  Mitchell, 
in  1874  »  the  Euing  Musical  Library,  The  private 
libraries  described  in  the  volume  include  most  of  the 
best  pnvate  collections  in  the  city.  That  belonging 
to  Mr.  James  Wyllie  Guild  is  distinguished  by  a 
magnificent  collection  of  works  on  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  containing  over  500  separate  works,  315  por- 
traits of  the  Queen,  and  many  interesting  mementos  of 
her  and  the  Dauphin  of  France.  It  also  contains 
many  editions  of  Shakespeare,  and  1,000  volumes  and 
pamphlets  of  Shakepeariana.  It  is  also  rich  in  works 
on  art,  first  editions,  and  autographs.  The  Library 
of  Mr.  Alexander  Young,  is  remarkable  for  its  many 


first  and  early  editions  of  the  early  English  dramatists, 
and  for  first  editions  of  works  of  history  and  general 
literature.  It  also  contains  many  works  of  great 
Scottish  and  local  interest.  That  of  Mr.  Bernard  B. 
Macgeorge,  is  chiefly  notable  for  its  wealch  of  first 
editions,  and  Fine  Art  works.  The  libraries  of  Mr. 
George  Gray,  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  Lanarkshire  at 
Glasgow,  Town-clerk  of  Rutherglen;  Alexander  Mac- 
donald,  Esq.;  Mr.  James  Barclay  Murdoch;  Mr. 
Matthew  Shields,  Secretary,  Glasgow  Stock  Exchange, 
are  remarkably  rich  in  rare  and  valuable  works.  The 
library  of  Mr.  John  Ferguson,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  contains  a  splendid  col- 
lection of  works  on  Alchemy,  Magic,  and  Witchcraft ; 
and  that  of  Mr.  Thomas  Russell  is  notable  for  its 
many  rare  early  editions  in  all  departments  of  litera- 
ture. Those  of  Mr.  Alexander  Bennet  M'Grigor, 
LL.D. ;  Mr.  George  William  Hill,  Union  Bank  of 
Scotland ;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Adam  Mathieson,  Ex- 
Preceptor  of  Hutchson's  Hospital,  are  first-rate  general 
collections.  The  library  of  Mr.  John  Wordie  contains 
a  large  number  of  Books  of  Proverbs,  Ana,  and 
Linguistic  works. 


Cotrespontience, 


JOHNSON'S  DICTIONARY. 
[Ante,  p.  II.] 
I  am  tempted  by  Mr.  Wheatlejr's  interesting 
article  to  set  on  record  the  curious  circumstance  that 
a  "Johnson's  Dictionary"  formed  part  of  the  con- 
sideration originally  paid  for  the  Rejected  Addresses. 
My  grandfather,  Horace  Smith,  used  to  relate  how 
he  had  suggested,  when  striking  the  bargain,  that  a 
copy  of  the  Dictionary,  on  which  he  had  cast  his  eye, 
should  be  thrown  in  as  a  makeweight,  and  the 
identical  two  volumes  are  still  in  my  possession. 

J.  Horace  Round. 
Colchester. 


THE  HOUSE. 
{Ante,  vol.  x,  p.  187.] 
In  the  November  number  there  is  a  slight  mistake 
at  p.  187  in  Mr.  Wheatley's  interesting  article  on  the 
"  History  of  the  House."  About  ten  lines  from  the 
bottom  of  the  second  column  an  illustration  froni  a 
French  MS.  of  Josephus  is  referred  to  as  representing 
«'  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Nero."  It  should  have 
stood,  "  the  attempt  of  Herod  the  Great  to  kill  him- 
self." The  story  is  found  in  Josephus,  ^«/.,  xvii.  7  :— 
"But  his  torments  again  increasing,  he  was  unable  to 
take  food,  and  feeling  faint,  he  called  for  an  apple  and 
a  knife,  for  such  was  his  custom  to  peel  it  himself  and 
eat  it  bit  by  bit.  Wlien  they  were  brought  him  he 
turned  away  and  meditated  stabbing  himself,  and  he 
would  have  done  so,  had  not  his  cousin  Adnabus 
been  in  time  to  seize  his  hand." 

John  Slaten. 

Whitchurch  Rectory,  Oxon, 
January  7th,  1885. 
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CORRESPOJ>JDENCE. 


.THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  THE  LEICESTER 
INQUESTS  (1253). 

\Ante,  p.  86.] 

I  hasten  to  thank  Mr.  Kelly  for  his  straightforward 
and  welcome  explanation,  which  clears  him  of  all 
responsibility  for  the  statements  in  Mr.  Jeaffreson's 
Report.  But  while  jfrankly  expressing  my  regret  that 
his  name  should  have  been  introduced  into  the  ques- 
tion, I  would  remind  him  that  the  blame  must  rest, 
not  with  me,  but  with  Mr.  Jeaffreson,  who,  in  his 
Report,  described  him  publicly  as  his  "  cordial  co- 
adjutor," but  whose  erroneous  statements,  we  now 
learn  with  surprise,  Mr.  Kelly  "was  quite  ignorant 
of"  until  they  "appeared  in  print  "  ! 

Mr.  Kelly  admits  that  Mr.  Jeaffreson  has  "fallen 
into  some  mistakes,"  but  pleads  that  this  is  "nothing 
very  surprising  on  the  part  of  one  who  had  previously 
been  an  entire  stranger  to  Leicester,  and  to  its  local 
history."  I  might  reply  that  I  am  even  more  of  a 
stranger,  having  never  even  set  eyes  on  Leicester,  and 
having  no  special  knowledge  whatever  either  of  its 
muniments  or  of  its  history.  But  the  real  point  is 
this — Mr.  Jeaffreson,  in  his  defence,  has  pleaded 
ignorance  of  certain  writings  of  Mr.  Thompson's  which 
have  an  important  bearing  on  his  Report ;  at  the 
same  time  he  speaks  of  Mr.  Thompson's  "old  friend 
and  fellow-worker"  {ante,  p.  86),  Mr.  Kelly,  F.S.A., 
as  his ' '  cordial  coadjutor ' '  in  that  Report.  I  naturally 
asked  for  an  explanation  of  this  singular  circumstance. 
Mr.  Kelly  replies,  with  considerable  warmth,  that  he 
was  intimately  acquainted  himself  with  these  writings, 
but  that  I  am  "  palpably  wrong  in  stating  "  that  Mr. 
Jeaffreson  "had  the  benefit  of  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Thompson's  friend,  Mr.  Kelly."  Will  he  allow 
me  to  point  out  that  my  statement  was  based  on  Mr. 
Jeaffreson's  own  assertion  that  Mr.  Kelly  was  his 
"  cordial  coadjutor  "  ?  If  anyone  was  "  palpably 
wrong,"  it  was,  therefore,  Mr.  Jeaffreson  himself. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  ordinances  of  Edmund  ' '  Crouch- 
back  "  (to  which  Mr.  Jeaffreson  has  endeavoured  to 
assign  an  untenable  and  extravagant  importance), 
"  I  think,"  in  Mr.  Kelly's  words,  "  I  can  soon  con- 
vince "  him  of  the  accuracy  and  justice  of  my  remarks. 

Mr,  Jeaffreson's  "discovery"  of  these  ordinances 
was  simply  the  discovery  of  the  material  parchment  : 
it  was  not  the  discovery  of  an  historic  fact.  For, 
thanks  to  Mr.  Thompson  (and  in  the  first  instance, 
we  now  learn,  to  Mr,  Kelly),  its  contents  have  long 
been  public  property.  On  this  point  Mr,  Jeaffreson 
himself  observes,  earlier  in  this  same  volume  (p.  277^) : 
— "  The  reappearance  of  some  of  the  original  letters 
that  passed  between  the  ambassador  and  the  secretary 
is  no  recovery  of  lost  historical  evidences. "  Why  ? 
Because  their  "  contents  have  long  been  public 
property"  (id.).  Yet  Mr.  Jeaffreson  proclaims  that 
Mr.  Kelly  and  himself  "  were  the  less  prepared  "  for 
"such  a  discovery"  (as  that  of  the  ordinances),  be- 
cause "the  execution  of  this  remarkable  charter  "  had 
actually  "passed  from  human  knowledge"  (p.  404a) 
— an  assertion  echoed  by  the  Royal  Commission,  who 
assure  us  that  "history  has  long  lost  all  knowledge 
of  its  execution  and  consequences"  (p.  xvii.)  !  Are 
these  statements  true,  or  are  they  not  ?  The  answer 
is,  that  they  could  only  be  true  on  the  hypothesis  that 
'the  Vellum  Book,"  to  which  (as  I  observed  in  my 


Athenceum  letter)  we  are  "  indebted  for  our  know- 
ledge ...  of  the  existence  of  Edmund  Crouchback's 
Ordinances,"*  was  unknown  till  discovered  by 
Mr.  Jeaffreson,  and  such  is,  surely,  the  impression 
conveyed  by  his  statement  that  "  in  addition  to  "  what 
he  terms  its  ' '  worthy  copy  of  Edmund  Crouchback's 
Charter"  (p.  425a),  "it  affords  evidence  of  divers 
matters  that  were  unknown  to  Mr.  NichoUs,  the  his- 
torian of  Leicestershire,  Mr.  Thompson,  the  historian 
of  Leicester,  and  the  many  learned  antiquaries  who 
have  from  time  to  time  made  the  Leicester  MSS.  their 
especial  study  "  {ib.').  Mr.  Jeaffreson,  however,  hotly 
retorted  that  I  was  "  absolutely  without  justification  " 
in  saying  that  he  represented  it  as  a  discovery,  and 
that  my  observation  to  that  effect  was  ' '  absolutely 
contrary  to  fact "  !  One  cannot  but  regret  that  this 
eager  disclaimer  was  only  extorted  by  my  proving 
publicly  that  ' '  the  Vellum  Book  "  had  been  perfectly 
well  known  both  to  Mr.  Nicholls  and  to  Mr.  Thompson. 

It  has  now  been  shown  by  Mr.  Kelly  that  it  was  he 
who  had  called  Mr.  Thompson's  attention  to  "  the 
Vellum  Book,"  and  one  could  wish  that  he  had 
frankly  added  (jinte,  p.  86)  that  Mr.  Thompson  had 
thereupon  made  known  the  contents  of  "  Edmimd 
Crouchback's  Charter,"  in  more  than  one  publication. 
Had  he  done  so,  however,  it  would  have  been  equiva- 
lent to  a  confession  that  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  statement 
(viz.,  that  ' '  the  execution  of  this  remarkable  charter  " 
had  "passed  from  human  knowledge ")  was  "abso- 
lutely contrary  to  fact." 

Brighton.  J.  H,  Round. 
♦ 

WICK. 

{Ante,  vol.  x.,  p.  230,  pp,  38,  86,) 

The  usage  quoted  by  Mr,  Horace  Round  does  not 
prove  the  use  of  "Wick"  as  a  common  noun,  for 
Wika  and  wikarius  are  forms  of  base  Latin ;  the 
words  are  not  English  or  Latin,  but  a  bastard  com- 
promise. Mr,  HalliWell,  Archaic  Dictionary,  quotes 
"  Wich  (3),  a  small  dairy  house,  Essex."  This  word 
"wich"  is  well  known  as  an  old  term  for  salt;  see 
Droitwich,  Nantwich,  etc.  ;  no  doubt  it  is  a  variant 
of  wick ;  so,  taking  wich=wick=dairy,  we  find  the 
following  results  : — 

The  word  "  dairy  "  is  from  a  root  varjdng  from  dig 
to  ditch  and  dyke  ;  in  Sanskrit  we  find  the  verb  dih, 
dehmi,  to  anoint,  with  many  other  definitions ;  it 
has  originated  the  Greek  retxos,  a  wall  or  rampart. 
Then  as  ditch  is  to  wich,  so  is  dyke  to  wick,  giving 
hard  and  soft  forms  in  each  case,  but,  as  the  Sanskrit 
vie  gives  us  wick  and  viking,  so  the  Sanskrit  "dih" 
gives  us  ditch,  dyke,  and  dairy. 

The  idea  pervading  all  these  forms  is  of  "an 
enclosure,"  hence  a  house,  room,  or  apartment ;  thus 
we  see  that  the  English  dairy  or  milk-house  is  an 
equivalent  to  the  Sanskrit  vefa,  a  house  in  general.  I 
trust  that  Mr.  Horace  Round  will  be  induced  to  add  to 
his  many  accomplishments  a  knowledge  of  Sanskrit];  for 
he  may  rest  assured  it  is  impossible  to  follow  up  the 
true  equation  of  roots,  words,  and  meanings,  without 
having  recourse  to  this  fountain-head  of  European 
speech. 

A,  Hall. 

*  Athenaum,  9  Aug,,  1884  (p,  177), 
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EARLY  AMERICAN  CURRENCY. 

In  the  Century  magazine  for  June  1884,  which  has 
only  just  come  to  my  hands,  occurs  a  paper  entitled 
"Commerce  with  the  Colonies."  One  of  the  sec- 
tions is  devoted  to  "  Money  and  Barter,"  and  it  is  in 
this  portion  that  are  given  what  the  magazine  de- 
scribes as  photographic  representations  of  the  various 
old  coins  which  used  to  be  current  in  the  States.  I 
notice  that  the  Annapolis  money  is  omitted,  as  well 
as  the  Flag  money  ;  the  Virginia  cent  is  called  a 
penny,  although  a  hundred  went  to  the  dollar  of  4J.  2d. ; 
and  the  Rosa  Americana,  of  the  size  of  a  penny,  is 
specified  as  a  twopenny-piece — the  last  is  a  point,  I 
am  aware,  on  which  opinion  is  divided.  But  what 
strikes  a  practical  observer  who,  like  myself,  pos- 
sesses several  of  the  originals  in  fine  preservation,  is 
the  departure  from  the  fidelity  of  delineation  which,  as 
a  rule,  so  characterises  the  graphic  department  of  the 
Century.  The  majority  of  the  engravings  in  this  case 
are  mere  caricatures.  They  seem  to  have  been  very 
indifferently  copied  from  very  indifferent  examples, 
and  I  may  add  that  I  remarked  the  same  peculiarity 
in  a  Mexican  dollar  which  was  portrayed  in  an 
earlier  volume  of  the  periodical.  Illustrations  which 
mislead  the  student  or  collector  are  worse  than  none. 
By  the  way,  everybody  recollects  the  pieces  of  eight 
which  Robinson  Crusoe  found,  to  his  satisfaction,  in 
the  hold  of  the  vessel  which  he  dismantled  piecemeal, 
— it  is  one  of  the  coins  which  the  writer  of  the  paper 
before  me  enumerates  as  formerly  in  circulation  in 
the  States.  This  was  undenominated,  because  it  was 
worth  eight  Spanish  or  Mexican  reals.  The  letter- 
press, or  text  of  the  essay,  is  very  superior  to  the 
pictorial  embellishments,  if  we  may  use  such  a  phrase 
toward  such  deplorable  abortions. 

W.  Carew  Hazlitt. 


some  of  your  correspondents  may  be  able  to  tell.  A 
William  Crosthwait,  by  deed  in  1720,  granted  ;^io 
yearly  for  ever  issuing  out  of  tithes  in  the  county  of 
Meath  on  trust  for  the  education  of  poor  children  of  the 
parishes  of  Castleknock  Mulhuddart,  of  Ensilla,  County 
Dublin,  and  I  believe  the  charity  school  still  exists. 
In  Leek  churchyard  there  are,  I  understand,  monu- 
ments to  members  of  the  Crosthwait  family. 

As  regards  the  Laban  family  I  cannot  give  much 
information.  I  believe  Anne  Laban's  father  was  a 
Samuel  Laban,  and  her  grandfather  a  William 
Laban.  I  think  there  are  now  no  male  descendants 
of  either.  I  will  have  to  leave  to  "  LL.D."  the  proof 
of  their  descent  firom  the  father-in-law  and  uncle  of 
Jacob  bearing  that  name. 

When  writing  to  you  on  October  13  th  last  as 
regards  Nathaniel  Hone  I  find  I  made  an  error  in 
stating  the  name  of  one  of  his  daughters  as  Lydia 
Medcalf;  it  should  have  been  Mary  Medcalf.  His 
daughter  Lydia  was  not  married.  She  died  at  an 
early  age,  and  there  is  a  print  of  her  with  a  lamb,  which 
is  well  known. 

Richard  Hone. 

9,  Suffolk  Street,  Dublin. 


My  attention  was  drawn  to-day  by  a  correspondent 
to  a  paragraph  in  The  Antiquary  asking  for  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  Crosthwait  family.  [I  may  be 
able  to  get  or  give  you  some  assistance  in  the  matter, 
as  I  am  a  grandson  of  the  Leland  Crosthwait  to 
whom  you  refer  as  having  been  governor  of  the  Bank 
of  Ireland. 

Samuel  Crosthwait. 

The  Lodge,  Bagnalstown,  near  Carlow,  Ireland. 


CROSTHWAIT  AND  LABAN  FAMILIES.  QUEEN  ANNE'S  PORTRAITS  BY  KNELLER 


(^Ante,  p.  86.) 

I  observe  in  this  month's  part  of  The  Antiquary 
inquiries  from  "LL.D."  for  confirmation  as  to  the 
Crosthwait  and  Laban  families.  I  believe  the  father 
of  Thomas  Crosthwait,  who  married  Mary  Maquay 
(not  Maquey),  was  a  John  Crosthwait  described  as  of 
The  Phoenix  in  the  King's  Port,  County  Dublin. 

The  family  are  probably  descended  from  a  Thomas 
Crosthwait  described  in  an  ordinance  made  in  the 
year  1654  for  "settling  ;^ioo  per  annum  in  Ireland 
upon  Richard  Uriel  and  Thomas  Crosthwait,  of 
Cockermouth  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland, 
in  satisfaction  of  their  losses  and  faithful  services." 
This  ordinance  was  confirmed  by  the  Act  and 
Declaration  (made  by  Cromwell's  Parliament)  touch- 
ing several  acts  and  ordinances  made  since  the 
20th  April,  1653,  and  before  the  3rd  September,  1654, 
and  subsequently  by  an  Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament, 
14  and  15  Charles  II.,  chapter  2,  section  20  (1662),  a 
grant  of  land,  yielding  ;^loo  a  year,  was  directed  to 
be  made  in  favour  of  Thomas  Crosthwait.  It  would 
be  no  doubt  interesting  to  know  what  the  faithful 
services  and  losses  were  that  Royalists,  as  well  as  Crom- 
wellians,  considered  should  be  recompensed.    Perhaps 


l^Ante,  ix,  191,  239,  287,  x,  277.] 

In  J.  C.  Smith's  British  Mezzotinto  Portraits, 
London,  1880,  Part  III.,  pp.  1131  et  seq.,  will  be  found 
an  account  of  nine  engravings  of  "  Serenissima  et 
Potentissima  Anna,"  eight  of  which  are  after  Kneller, 
and  all  engraved  by  John  Smith.  From  the  same 
work  I  may  quote  an  inscription  on  a  tomb  at  St. 
Peter's,  Northampton,  which  probably  explains  Mr. 
H.  W.  Smith's  courageous  but  unsuccessful  search 
amongst  the  wills  of  John  Smiths  at  Somerset  House, 
and  the  registers  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden.  It 
is  as  follows  :— "  Near  this  place  lye  the  remains 
of  John  Smith,  of  London,  Gent.,  the  most  eminent 
engraver  in  mezzotinto  in  his  time.  He  died  the 
XVII  Jan.,  MDCXLII,  aged  XC." 

This  John  Smith  engraved  something  like  three  hun- 
dred portraits,  but  is  not  to  be  confused  with  another 
eminent  engraver  belonging  to  the  illustrious  Smiths. 
I  mean  John  Raphael  Smith,  who  finely  rendered 
some  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  most  lovely  subjects 
{e.g.,  Mrs.  Carnac,  Lady  Catherine  Pelham  Clinton, 
etc.),  besides  many  of  the  works  of  Gainsborough, 
Romney,  Hone,  and  others. 

36,  Alma  Square,  N.W.  J.  J.  Foster. 
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Cfie  antiquary  (Srct)ange, 

Enclose  4^/.  for  the  First  12  Words,  and  id.  for  each 
Additional  Three  Words.  All  replies  to  a  number  should 
be  enclosed  in  a  blank  envelope,  with  a  loose  Stamp,  and 
sent  to  the  Manager. 

Note. — All  Advertisements  to  reach  the  office  by 
the  i^th  of  the  month,  and  to  be  addressed — The 
Manager,  Exchange  Department,  The  Anti- 
quary Office,  62,  Paternoster  Row,  London, 
E.C. 

For  Sale. 

A  few  old  Poesy  Rings  for  sale. — Apply  to  265, 
care  of  Manager. 

Recollections  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetli,  by  T.  Hall 
Caine,  large  paper  edition,  price  25^.  Sharpe's  British 
Theatre,  eighteen  vols. ,  32010,  calf,  covers  of  one  vol. 
damaged  ;  London,  printed  by  John  Whittingham, 
Dean  Street,  for  John  Sharpe,  opposite  York  House, 
Piccadilly,  1804-5;  very  fine  engraved  title-page  to  each 
volume,  and  portrait  of  W.  H.  W.  Betty  as  Douglas  ; 
book-plate  of  Francis  Hart  well  in  each  volume,  \os. 
— 191,  care  of  Manager. 

A  complete  set  of  Things  not  Generally  Known,  by 
John  Timbs,  F.S.A.,  consisting  of  General  Informa- 
tion, 2  vols.;  Curiosities  of  Science,  2  vols.;  Curio- 
sities of  History,  t  vol.;  Popular  Errors  Explained  and 
Illustrated,  i  vol.;  Notable  Things  of  our  own  Times, 
I  vol. ;  Things  to  be  Remembered  in  Daily  Life,  I 
vol. ;  A  Garland  for  the  Year,  I  vol. ;  Knowledge  for 
the  Time,  i  vol.;  Mysteries  of  Death,  Life,  and 
Futurity,  I  vol.;  Predictions  realized  in  Modern 
Times,  i  vol.;  Twelve  volumes  in  cloth,  good  as 
new,  for^^i. — 271,  care  of  Manager. 

Acts  and  Monuments  of  matters  most  special  and 
memorable  happening  in  the  Church,  with  an  universal 
history  of  the  same,  wherein  is  set  forth  at  large  the 
whole  race  and  course  of  the  Church,  from  the 
Primitive  Age  to  these  later  times  of  ours,  with  the 
Bloody  Times,  Horrible  Troubles,  and  Great  Perse- 
cutions against  the  True  Martyrs  of  Christ,  Sought 
and  Wrought  as  well  by  Heathen  Emperors  as  now 
lately  practised  by  Romish  Prelates,  especially  in  this 
Realm  of  England  and  Scotland.  By  Mr.  John  Fox. 
9th  edition.  London,  printed  for  the  Company  of 
Stationers,  mdclxxxiv,  ;  3  vols.,  folio,  very  good, 
tall  copy,  price  £-},  y. — D.,  190,  care  of  Manager. 

A  Copy  of  Grey's  Elegy.  Large  paper ;  only  50 
printed  ;  very  scarce  indeed.  Price  25s. — Apply  120, 
care  of  Manager. 

A  large  quantity  of  Duplicate  Book  Plates,  together 
with  an  interleaved  copy  of  Warren  on  Book  Plates, 
bound  in  half  morocco.  Offered  to  collectors  as  a 
whole,  about  1,200  in  all,  price  £(>  \os.  This  is  a 
very  good  offer,  and  the  plates  would  be  of  great 
value  to  any  one  just  commencing  collecting. — Apply 
by  Letter  to  I19,  care  of  Manager. 

Several  fine  old  Mourning  and  Presentation  Rings 
for  sale. — 277,  care  of  Manager. 

The  Subscription  to  a  Large  Paper  Edition  of 
Bibliotheca  Curio?a,  Collectanea  Adamantrea,  and 
Ritson's  Ancient  English  Metrical  Romances.  The 
whole  edited  by  Edmund  Goldsmid.  F.R.H.S.,  and 
many    parts    already    published.     The   purchase   of 


subscription  to  include  those  already  published,  to- 
gether with  those  to  appear. — Apply,  G.,  190,  care  of 
Manager. 

CEuvres  Completes  D'Evariste  Parny.  La  Guerre 
des  Dieux,  etc.,  5  vols.,  Bruxelles,  1827.  Price  \2s. 
— 279,  care  of  Manager. 

Old  Oak  Chest,  carved  ;  curious  old  Table  ;  also 
old  Oak  and  Chippendale  Chairs.  Sketches  for- 
warded.— O.  B.  Carolgate,  Retford. 

Roman  denarii  and  2nd  brass  coins  for  sale,  some 
very  fine.  List  sent. — F.  Woodward,  158,  Stockwell 
Road,  Brixton,  S.W. 

Helmet  temp.  Edward,  curious  old  Gun,  Pistol, 
Swords  ;  also  Carved-Ivory  Physician's  Stick. — Par- 
ticulars from  O.  B.  Carolgate,  Retford. 

Small  collection  fine  old  engravings  by  eminent 
engravers  for  disposal  reasonably. — 278,  care  of 
Manager. 

Kennion's  Trees  in  Landscape,  54  plates,  aqua- 
tinta,  2IJ-.  Pinelli's  Views  (24)  in  Rome,  7j-.  dd. 
Ainslie's  Views  (24)  Palestine,  etc.,  15^.  Acland's 
Vaudois  Illustrations,  ds.  Mudie's  Botanic  Annual, 
1832,  5J-,  Pink's  Clerkenwell,  15^-.  Prison  Disci- 
pline, 4^-.  Le  Roux's  Canadian  Coins  and  Tokens,  over 
200  illustrations,  6j.  ;  superior  paper,  8^. — T.  Forster, 
Rawstorne  Road,  Colchester. 

The  ATanager  wishes  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
he  cannot  undertake  to  forwa7-d  POST  CARDS,  or  letters, 
unless  a  stamp  be  sent  to  cover  postage  of  same  to 
advertiser. 

Wanted  to  Purchase. 

Dorsetshire  Seventeenth  Century  Tokens.  Also 
Topographical  Works,  Cuttings  or  Scraps  connected 
with  the  county. — ^J.  S.  Udal,  The  Manor  House, 
Symondsbury,  Bridport. 

Walter's  Views  of  Life  ;  Mason's  Self-Knowledge, 
(6  small  copies) ;  Lynch's  Mornington  Lectures ; 
Foster's  Lancashire  Families  ;  Caine's  Sonnets  of 
Three  Centuries. — 273,  care  of  Manager. 

Some  Account  of  St. Mary's  Church,  Sutton  Valence, 
by  Charles  Frederick  Angell,  1874  ;  Memoirs  of  the 
Parish  Church  of  Gillingham,  Kent,  by  Leach,  1868. 
—272,  care  of  Manager. 

Carl  Werner's  Views  in  the  Holy  Land,  a  good  copy 
wanted,  and  a  fair  price  offered. — Reports  by  Lettef 
only  to  M.  W.,  care  of  Manager. 

English  Silver  and  Copper  Coins,  Tokens,  Medals. 
Good  exchange. — F.  Stanley,  Margate. 

"  Illustrated  London  News  "  Nos.  with  Crimean 
War.— D.  Dick,  East  Port,  Forfar. 

Wanted  Ancient  Almanacs  antedating  1800.  Ad- 
dress stating  price  to — 280,  care  of  Manager. 

The  Hop  Farmer,  with  map  of  the  district  and 
plates,  by  E.  J.  Lance,  8vo,  1838,  published  by 
Ridgeway.  Rambles  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  by 
Henry  T.  A.  Turmine  (native  of  Minster),  with  his- 
torical notes  by  Jas.  Bennett,  1843.  PP-  9''  O""' 
chard's  History  of  the  Baptists.  The  Benefactor. 
The  Congregational  Economist.  Werner's  Views  of 
the  Holy  Land.  Sted  man's  The  Victorian  Poets. — 
119,  care  of  Manager. 

Francis's  Horace,  Latin  and  English,  4  vols., 
1753  •  1)^^  volume  wanted. — Dr.  Pollard,  Chulmleigh, 
Devon. 
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Cannitialism  and  Sacrifice. 

By  William  George  Black,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

HE  word  "cannibal,"  according  to 
the  dictionaries,  is  supposed  to  be 
a  corruption  of  Caribales,  a  name 
given  by  Columbus  to  the  Caribs, 
who  ate  human  flesh.  It  is  generally  applied 
to  all  who  partake  of  the  bodies  of  fellow-men. 
Cannibalism  is  generally  regarded  as  an 
act  of  barbarism  taking  its  rise — save  in 
very  exceptional  cases — in  an  inordinate  and 
unnatural  appetite.  But  the  researches  made 
within  recent  years  into  man's  history  as 
recorded  on  the  panels  and  plates  of  geology, 
or  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  apparently 
uncivilized  and  even  quasi-primitive  peoples, 
have  made  us  aware  that  we  must  not  judge 
too  hastily,  or  dispose  too  summarily  of  such 
problems  as  this  when  they  present  themselves 
for  consideration. 

The  early  European  man  was  in  all  pro- 
bability a  cannibal.  At  St.  Marc,  near  Aix, 
in  Provence,  calcined  human  bones — those 
bones,  too,  being  only  those  of  young  people 
— have  been  found  broken  as  though  to 
allow  an  eater  to  draw  out  the  marrow. 
There  is  no  sign  of  St.  Marc  having  been 
used  as  a  place  of  burial.  In  Denmark, 
Italy,  and  Scotland,  traces  of  cannibalism  by 
prehistoric  peoples  have  also  been  discovered. 
But  such  feeding  on  human  bodies  may  be, 
and,  in  fact,  probably  was,  only  occasional. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Aix  station  belonged 
to  the  reindeer  age,  in  the  archgeolithic  period, 
and  it  is  not  wonderful  if  in  that  time  the 
savage  ancestor  of  the  present  race  of  man 
occasionally  found  himself  short  of  the  means 
of  living,  and  had  recourse  to  the  destruction 
of  the  weaker  and  younger  of  his  companions. 
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This  feeling  may  fairly  be  paralleled  with 
that  of  such  shipwrecked  sailors  as  in  their 
great  extremity  slay  an  almost  expiring 
comrade,  and  partake  of  his  body.  There  is 
a  need  of  food,  and  that  need  is  met  by 
taking  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature.  Techni- 
cally such  an  act  is  murder;  we  add  fresh 
horror  to  the  charge  when  we  call  it  canni- 
balism, but  we  diminish  in  our  own  minds  the 
enormity  of  the  offence  by  the  extent  of  the 
excuse.  It  may  be  that  the  highest  morality 
is  sometimes  not  to  live  on,  but  to  die. 
Yet  in  those  terrible  moments  when  death 
approaches  slowly  and  surely,  the  morality  of 
the  study  may  sometimes  yield  to  laws  of 
survivance  which  create  for  themselves 
exceptional  standards  of  right  and  of  wrong. 
But  leaving  the  archseolithic  age  and 
coming  to  more  modern  times,  we  find,  as  we 
would  expect  to  find,  that  as  civilization 
increases — that  is,  as  an  assured  supply  of 
food  to  the  race,  if  not  always  to  the  individual, 
is  to  be  depended  upon — cannibalism  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  found  as  a  tribal  feature, 
save  as  associated  with  a  great  and  universal 
religious  rite.     That  rite  is  sacrifice. 

Sacrifice  is  an  attempt  by  a  worshipper  to 
make  out  the  existence  of  sympathy  between 
his  deity  and  himself.  The  worshipper  offers 
to  his  god  what  to  him  is  his  best  or  his 
rarest  possession,  because  to  the  worshipper 
himself,  or  his  enemy,  it  would  be  the  gift 
most  welcome.  Thus  our  northern  fore- 
fathers offered  horses,*  oxen,  snow-white  pigs, 
and  other  things  of  particular  value  or  rarity 
to  their  gods.  In  savage  countries  palm- 
oil  and  fruits,  meats  and  wine  are  poured 
forth,  and  in  countries  of  more  civilization 
lands  and  costly  buildings  are  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  the  Church.  The  secret  of 
the  offering  is  the  belief  in  its  acceptance. 

But  in  this  faith  the  northern  tribes  of 
Europe  offered  more  than  oxen  and  horses, 
for  we  find  that  human  sacrifices  were  also 
common  among  such  tribes.  Tacitus  gives 
ample  evidence  as  to  the  Germans;  Pro- 
copius  as  to  the  Scandinavians,  and  even 
the  Franks,  after  they  had  crossed  the  Po ; 
Sidonius  Apollinaris  as  to  the  Saxons,  and 
so   on.      The   Sagas   themselves    bear   wit- 

*  Horses  were  commonly  eaten  in  Europe  before 
the  introduction  of  Christianity.  See  Grimm,  Deutsche 
Mythologies  vol.  i.  (Stallybrass),  p.  47. 
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ness,  as  when  we  hear  of  King  Oen  the  Old 
offering  up  his  nine  sons  to  Odin  for  his 
long  life,  and  the  Swedes  in  a  season  of 
great  famine,  when  all  other  sacrifice  failed, 
offering  their  own  king  !  *  In  the  south  of 
Europe  we  find  human  sacrifices  occasional 
in  Greece,  but  not  common.  In  Rome  they 
were  not  unusual,  even  in  the  days  of  Rome's 
greatest  fame,  although  forbidden  95  B.C. 
In  46  B.C.  Caesar  sacrificed  two  soldiers  on 
the  altar  in  the  Campus  Martius ;  Augustus 
sacrificed  a  maiden  named  Gregoria,  and 
Trajan,  Calliope;  and  it  is  only  when  we 
remember  the  frightful  scenes  of  the  Treves 
colosseum  that  we  do  not  altogether  discredit 
the  story  that  so  late  as  the  days  of  Constan- 
tine  a  gladiator  was  sacrificed  to  Jupiter 
Latialis.t 

Among  the  Jews  the  story  of  Isaac  suggests 
that  the  practice  of  human  sacrifice  was  at  least 
known  among  neighbouring  tribes.  The  case 
of  the  daughter  of  Jephtha  does  not  involve 
any  conclusion  as  to  human  sacrifice  as  a 
recognized  habit,  because  it  belongs  to  a 
very  different  and  distinct  class  of  religious 
observances,  a  variant  in  the  animal  world  of 
the  custom  of  the  offering  of  first-fruits  of  the 
vegetable  world.  Sir  John  Lubbock  refers 
to  the  following  verses  of  Leviticus  (xxvii. 
28-29)  as  appearing  to  indicate  that  "human 
sacrifices  were  at  one  time  habitual  among 
the  Jews  "  : — "  Notwithstanding  no  devoted 
thing  that  a  man  shall  devote  unto  the  Lord 
of  all  that  he  hath,  both  of  man  and  beast, 
and  of  the  field  of  his  possession,  shall  be 
sold  or  redeemed  ;  every  devoted  thing  is 
most  holy  unto  the  Lord.  None  devoted, 
which  shall  be  devoted  of  men,  shall  be 
redeemed,  but  shall  surely  be  put  to  death. " 
But  the  passage  is  at  the  least  obscure. 

In  all  these  countries  cannibalism  had 
long  ceased.  It  was  a  barbarous  and  savage 
custom,  only  remembered  perhaps  in  Greece 

*  Grimm,  Deutsche  Mythologie,  vol.  i.,  pp.  35-37 
(Stallybrass's  translation,  i.,  pp.  44-46).  Grimm  cites 
these  and  other  authors  at  length.  So  far  as  his  own 
examples  go  Grimm.is  right  in  saying,  "  Menschenopfer 
sind  ihrem  Wesen  und  Ursprung  nach  siihnend,  ein 
grosses  Unheil,  ein  schweres  Verbrechen  kann  nur 
durch  menschliches  Blut  beschworen  und  getilgt 
werden  "  (pp.  35-36) ;  but  he  is  clearly  wrong  as  to  the 
origin  and  practice  of  human  sacrifice  in  general. 

\  Sir  John  Lubbock  cites  authorities  for  the 
instances  of  Roman  sacrifices  {Origin  of  Civilization, 
pp.  366-367). 


and  Rome  by  a  tale  of  Saturn,  and  a  man 
in  these  cases  was  sacrificed  simply  because 
he  was  the  most  precious  of  all  offerings. 
We  must  go  back  to  more  primitive  nations 
to  find  an  explanation  of  the  rite,  and,  if 
anywhere,  we  shall  find  it  in  the  customs  of 
people  who  have  practised  cannibalism  in 
historic  times. 

The  fact  that  cannibalism  existed,  and 
indeed  still  exists,  among  peoples  who  have 
no  excuse  in  need  of  sustenance  for  such  a 
habit,  is  beyond  question.  All  research  goes 
to  show  that  the  custom  was  common  among 
the  tribes  of  North  America,  whom  we  call 
Indians.  When  Captain  Wells,  a  man  cele- 
brated for  his  valour,  was  killed  near  Chicago 
in  181 2,  his  body  was  divided  into  many 
parts  and  sent  to  all  the  allied  tribes,  that  all 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  get  a  taste  of 
the  courageous  white  man.'^  The  tribes  of 
California  and  all  the  Algonkin  tribes  were 
cannibals,  but  they  ate  man  with  the  same 
purpose;  they  aspired  to  absorb  the  virile 
qualities  which  lay  in  the  murdered  man,  in 
the  same  way  as  they  were  strengthened  by 
the  flesh  of  bear,  or  deer,  or  other  spoil  of  the 
chase.  The  heart  was  regarded  as  the  centre 
of  courage,  and  he  who  ate  the  victim's  heart 
received  the  greater  share  of  bravery,  so 
among  the  Mohawks  the  chiefs  ate  the  heart 
and  head,  but  the  common  people  only 
partook  of  the  arms  and  trunk.  In  Nicaragua 
the  priest  received  the  heart,  the  king  the 
feet  and  hands,  and  the  captors  took  the 
thighs  (Dorman,  p.  50).  It  is  probable  that 
the  nationality^above  all  the  colour— of 
European  victims  added  to  the  zeal  with 
which  such  tribes  ate  their  bodies.  The 
Five  nations  are  said  at  one  time  to  have 
eaten  a  whole  body  of  French  soldiers ;  the 
Iroquois  preyed  on  the  bodies  of  those  who 
fell  in  the  war  of  1756  between  France  and 
Britain,  and  Roubaud,  describing  a  feast  of 
the  Ottawas,  says  : — 

But,  O  Heavens  !  what  a  feast  !  The  remains  of 
the  body  of  an  Englishman  were  there,  the  skin  stripped 
off,  and  more  than  one-half  the  flesh  gone.f 

*  For  this  and  the  illustrations  from  North  American 
sources  which  follow  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Dorman's 
valuable  book  on  Primitive  Superstitions  (Phila- 
delphia, 1 88 1). 

t  A  moment  after,  I  perceived  these  inhuman  beings 
eat  with  famishing  avidity  of  this  human  flesh.     I 
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In  1 86 1,  when  the  Maoris  rose  against  the 
English,  the  hearts  of  the  English  soldiers 
slain  in  battle  were  torn  out  and  devoured, 
the  cannibals  imagining  that  they  would 
thereby  inherit  the  courage  of  their  enemies, 
whose  superiority  in  every  respect  they  fully 
recognised  (M.  Jouan,  cited  by  Joly,  Man 
before  Metals,  p.  346).  The  Brazilians  are 
reported  to  have  given  as  first  food  to  a  child, 
when  weaning  it  from  its  mother's  milk,  the 
flesh  of  an  enemy.  The  Australians,  too, 
when  they  kill  an  infant  are  said  to  feed  a 
child  born  before  the  victim  upon  its  flesh, 
beheving  '•  that  by  its  eating  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  roasted  infant,"  the  child 
would  possess  its  strength,  as  well  as  that 
proper  to  itself  (Spencer,  p.  262).  The 
Mexicans  partook  of  human  flesh  as  a 
religious  ceremony.  The  Tapuyas  ate  their 
infant  children,  and  when  parents  died  they 
in  turn  were  devoured  by  the  children  who 
survived;  "they  thought  their  spiritual  sub- 
stance became  incorporated."  The  Xomanas 
and  Passes  burned  the  bones  of  their  dead, 
and  drank  their  ashes  with  a  similar  faith ; 
so  did  also  the  ancient  Peruvians,  the  May- 
puris,  and  the  Arawaks.  Wallace,  quoted  by 
Mr.  Spencer,  says  the  Tarianas  and  Tucanos 
drink  the  ashes  of  their  relatives,  and  believe 
that  thus  the  virtues  of  the  deceased  will  be 
transmuted  to  the  drinkers  (Spencer,  p.  262). 

When  we  have  assured  ourselves  that  the 
eating  of  human  flesh  was  believed  to  add 
strength  and  wisdom  to  the  eater,  we  are 
prepared  to  apprehend  how  cannibalism 
became  a  sacrificial  ceremony.  Man  is  eaten, 
we  have  observed,  as  strong  food  is  eaten, 
because  of  the  virtue  or  strength  supposed  to 
be  inherent  in  his  body,  and  when  man,  in 
the  exercise  of  a  debasing  religious  instinct, 
sought  to  pacify  or  make  friends  with  those 
mysterious  deities  who  surrounded  his  life 
with  so  many  seen  and  unseen  dangers ;  who 
buff"eted  him  in  the  tempest ;  who  drowned 
him  in  the  sea;  who  slew  him  in  the  forest  in 
the  guise  of  beasts,  or  struck  him  with  sun- 
stroke or  by  lightning  flash,  he  gave  what  to 
him  was  most  precious.  He  gave  human 
lives  to  the  deities  who  seemed  to  delight  in 

saw  men  taking  up  this  detestable  broth  in  large 
spoons,  and  apparently  without  being  able  to  satisfy 
themselves  with  it  (quoted  by  Dorman,  supra, 
P-  147). 


human  lives,  if  so  be  the  gift  would  save  the 
giver  from  the  terror  which  lay  around  him 
to  his  left  hand  and  his  right.  He  offered 
fruit  and  oil,  and  sometimes,  in  a  sacrificial 
flame,  all  that  was  useful  to  him  on  earth,  but 
the  supreme  gift  was  a  human  life.  A  chief 
who  died  was  accompanied  to  his  distant 
land  by  the  wives  and  servants  whose  deaths 
followed  his,  and  with  a  rude  confusion  of 
beliefs  (savages  have  no  Athanasius,  and  no 
creeds),  his  successor  might,  to  save  his  own 
life,  send  substitutes,  captives  of  war  some- 
times, but  at  other  times  victims  of  his  own 
tribe  (sometimes  specially  begotten  and  reared 
for  the  purpose)  to  the  deities  who  ruled  his 
fate. 

Although  the  victim  was  offered  with  cere- 
mony to  a  god,  it  did  not,  however,  follow, 
that  the  worshippers  did  not  eat  the  flesh. 
It  was  not  long  after  sacrifices  began  that 
man  discovered  that  his  gifts  of  fruit  or 
flowers  or  meat  did  not  disappear.  The 
theory  was  invented  then  that  the  gods  took 
the  spirit  of  the  thing,  and  left  the  form.  It 
became,  of  course,  more  or  less  consecrated, 
and  to  partake  of  it  was  to  share  to  a  certain 
extent  in  a  sacred  feast  with  the  god.  In 
Guatemala  the  priests  alone  ate  the  bodies  of 
those  sacrificed,  for  the  meat  was  sacred  (Dor- 
man,  p.  150).  But  ecclesiastical  pretensions 
of  this  kind  were  not  common.  The  Mayas 
ate  the  flesh  of  their  sacrifices.  In  Guinea, 
"  the  idol  hath  only  the  blood,  because  they 
like  the  flesh  very  well  themselves  "  (Bosman, 
cited  by  Lubbock,  Prim.  Civil.,  p.  360) ;  so, 
too,  in  Madagascar,  the  worshippers  took  the 
flesh,  just  as  in  Fiji,  in  the  case  of  offerings  of 
food,  "  native  belief  apportions  merely  the  soul 
thereof  to  the  gods,  who  are  described  as 
being  enormous  eaters ;  the  substance  is 
consumed  by  the  worshippers"  (Sibree,  Mada- 
gascar and  its  People,  p.  389  ;  Williams,  Fiji 
and  the  Fijians,  p.  389;  Lubbock,  ibid.,  p. 

361). 

These  ghastly  facts  are  illustrated  by  the 
habits  of  the  Vaudoux  worshippers  in  Hayti. 
In  that  portion  of  San  Domingo  which  is 
now  completely  under  the  rule  of  negroes, 
who  are  the  descendants  of  slaves  brought 
from  the  African  coast  by  the  Spanish  and 
French  settlers,  human  sacrifices  still  take 
place.  These  negroes  worship  the  non- 
venomous  serpent,  and  are  divided  into  two 
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sects.  The  one  offers  the  blood  and  flesh  of 
white  cocks,  and  spotless  white  goats.  The 
other  offers  these,  but  in  addition  on  great 
occasions  sacrifices  what  is  called  "  the  goat 
without  horns," — a  significant  phrase  which 
means  a  human  victim.  In  i86g,  a  young 
French  priest  of  Arcahaye  persuaded  some 
of  his  parishioners  to  take  him  to  a  meeting 
in  the  forest  of  the  Vaudoux  worshippers. 
These  meetings  are  held  secretly  in  the  dead 
of  night,  under  the  guidance  of  a  priest  and 
priestess,  known  as  king  and  queen,  master 
and  mistress,  papa  and  mamma.  To  disobey 
one  of  these  Papaloi  or  Mamanloi  is  to  dis- 
obey the  serpent  himself.  The  French  priest's 
hands  and  face  were  blacked,  and  he  was 
disguised  as  a  peasant,  and  promised  not  to 
speak  a  word  whatever  might  happen.  He 
was  taken  to  the  gathering-place,  where 
the  serpent  is  kept  in  a  box  with  open 
bars  on  the  top  of  a  kind  of  altar, 
beside  which  the  Papaloi  and  Mamanloi 
stand.  When  the  adoration  ceremonies  of 
the  serpent  are  completed,  each  worshipper 
comes  forward  and  implores  the  aid  of  the 
Vaudoux  ;  the  Papaloi  receives  the  requests, 
however  frightful ;  he  takes  the  serpent-box 
from  the  altar  and  places  it  on  the  ground. 
The  Mamanloi  steps  on  it,  and  is  inspired 
by  the  oracle  to  answer  in  convulsive 
agonies.  The  priest  saw  these  usual  cere- 
monies : — 

The  people  came  to  ask  that  their  wishes  should  be 
gratified,  and  the  priestess  stood  on  the  box  containing 
the  serpent.  At  first  she  went  into  a  violent  paroxysm  ; 
then,  in  a  sort  of  half-trance,  she  promised  all  that  they 
could  desire.  A  white  cock  and  then  a  white  goat 
were  killed,  and  those  present  were  marked  with  their 
blood.  Presently  an  athletic  young  negro  came,  and 
knelt  before  the  priestess,  and  said,  "  O  maman,  I  have 
a  favour  to  ask  !  "  "  What  is  it,  my  son  ?  "  "  Give  us, 
to  complete  the  sacrifice,  the  goat  without  horns."  She 
gave  a  sign  of  assent ;  the  crowd  in  the  shed  separated, 
and  there  was  a  child  sitting  with  its  feet  bound.  In 
an  instant  a  rope  already  passed  through  a  block  was 
tightened,  the  child's  feet  flew  up  towards  the  roof,  and 
the  priest  approached  it  with  a  knife.  The  loud  shriek 
given  by  the  victim  aroused  the  Frenchman  to  the 
truth  of  what  was  really  going  on.  He  shouted,  ' '  Oh, 
spare  the  child  !  "  and  would  have  darted  forward,  but 
he  was  seized  by  his  friends  around  him,  and  literally 
carried  from  the  spot.  There  was  a  short  pursuit,  but 
the  priest  got  safely  back  to  the  town. 

The  police  refused  to  accompany  him  to 
the  place  of  sacrifice  until  the  following 
morning,  when  they  found  the  remains  of 
the  feast,  and  near  the  shed  the  boiled  skull 


of  the  child  (Sir  Spenser  St.  John,  Hayti,  or 
the  Black  Republic,  pp.  193-4).  The  local 
authorities  shipped  off  the  French  priest  at 
once,  under  pretence  that  they  could  not 
answer  for  his  safety.  At  this  time  General 
Solnavewas  President  of  the  Haytian  republic. 
He  had  become  a  Vaudoux  worshipper,  had 
made  presents  to  the  priests  and  priestesses 
of  the  serpent,  had  bathed  in  goat's  blood, 
and  had  even,  it  was  asserted,  consented  to 
the  sacrifice  of  the  "  goat  without  horns," 
that  he  might  be  anointed  with  its  blood. 
In  his  reign,  therefore,  Vaudouxism  was  quite 
uninterferedwith.  About  five  years  previously, 
in  1864,  eight  prisoners  had  been  tried  for 
Vaudoux  practices,  and  found  guilty  and 
executed.  There  was  no  doubt  that  they 
had  slain  and  eaten  a  young  girl,  the  niece  of 
two  of  the  prisoners.  Since  the  government 
of  the  then  President  (Geffrard)  came  to  an 
end,  the  Vaudoux  rites  have  been  practised 
without  much  notice. 

It  can  scarcely  be  said  (Sir  Spenser  St.  John 
ominously  writes)  that  civilization  is  making  progress ; 
it  is  more  probable  that  the  authorities,  absorbed  in 
their  petty  intrigues  to  maintain  power,  did  not  care 
to  inquire  too  closely  into  the  disappearance  of 
children.  I  believe  that  the  latter  is  the  true 
explanation,  and  that  instead  of  there  having  been 
any  amelioration,  the  subject  is  only  ignored,  as 
one  likely  to  give  trouble  {Ibid.,  p.  207). 

Human  sacrifices  are  offered  to  the  serpent, 
and  eaten  by  these  Haytians  at  Easter, 
Christmas  Eve,  New  Year's  Eve,  and 
specially  on  Twelfth  Night  {Ibid.,  198). 
The  Vaudoux  temples  are  in  every  district ; 
they  contain — so  oddly  are  things  mixed- 
pictures  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  of  saints  (p. 
195).  Sometimes  the  worshippers  sacrifice, 
in  addition  to  the  goat  and  cock,  a  lamb 
carefully  washed,  combed,  and  ornamented 
(p.  222).  This  is  probably  taken  from  the 
paschal  lamb.  The  Roman  Catholic  is  the 
"  official "  religion  of  Hayti,  while  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Vaudoux  feasts  are  eagerly 
attended,  partly  from  deep  negro  superstition, 
and  partly  from  pleasure  in  the  unlimited 
licence  and  debauchery  which  follow  each 
celebration.  There  is  also  no  doubt  that 
the  sacrifice  of  human  victims  and  the  op- 
portunity of  eating  human  flesh  are  in  the 
worshippers'  opinion  the  most  important  facts 
in  the  observances  of  the  Vaudoux  rites. 

From    this    stage    we    pass    to    one    in 
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which  the  god  does  not  receive  a  real  sub- 
stance for  his  consumption.  In  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization  cannibalism  died  out. 
Man  ceased  to  prey  on  his  fellow  as  a  food, 
then  ceased  to  devour  him  as  a  conquered 
enemy,  whose  spiritual  virtues  were  absorbed 
by  the  eater  of  his  flesh,  at  last  ceased  to  offer 
him  directly  to  the  gods  as  the  best  and 
rarest  of  gifts.*  The  Mexicans  not  only 
sacrificed  yearly  a  beautiful  youth,  usually 
a  war  captive,  in  honour  of  Tezcatlipoca;  they 
also  at  the  annual  feast  of  Quetzalcoatl  offered 
an  image  of  the  god.  This  figure  was  made 
of  meal  and  infant's  blood ;  it  was,  in  sacrifi- 
cial fashion,  killed  by  an  arrow,  and  the  king 
ate  its  heart,  and  the  people  whatever  scraps 
of  its  body  they  could  get.  In  modern  India, 
where  human  sacrifices  were  offered  in  1865- 
66,  to  avert  the  famine,  figures  made  of  flour 
paste  or  wax  are  now  prepared  in  place  of  the 
forbidden  human  sacrifices,  and  the  heads 
are  cut  off"  in  honour  of  the  gods  whose 
mercy  is  sought  (Lubbock,  366).  But  they 
continue,  in  some  cases,  to  preserve  a  sem- 
blance of  sacrifice  by  daubing  the  blood  of 
even  animal  victims  on  the  lips  of  idols. 
Perhaps,  as  Mr.  Tylor  suggests,  red  paint,  so 
commonly  used  in  savage  rites,  may  be  the 
modern  representation  of  the  old  blood-shed- 
ding; at  all  events,  blood-shedding  is  in 
some  measure  the  cause  of  the  extravagant 
use  of  red  clothes  and  red  paper  among 
superstitious   peoples. 

It  is  right  to  observe,  however,  that  can- 
nibalism, purely  for  the  sake  of  eating  human 
flesh,  is  still  practised  without  any  sacrificial 
purpose.  But  we  shall  not  go  far  wrong  in  say- 
ing that  in  almost  all  modern  instances,  this 
cannibalism  is  found  among  peoples  who  either 
practised  the  sacrificial  rite  at  one  time 
themselves,  or  have  shared  in  the  orgies  of 
those  who  still  do  so,  and  have  thus  acquired 

*  I  am  not  certain  whether  or  not  the  following  falls 
under  the  present  subject.  Mrs.  Bridges,  describing 
the  Lamasary  at  Hemyss,  Thibet,  says :  "A  little 
image  made  of  dough,  and  coloured  red,  was  placed 
on  a  triangle  in  the  centre,  representing  an  evil  spirit, 
or  rather  the  disembodied  spirit  of  a  wicked  man ; 
after  much  dancing  round  and  round,  and  ringing  of 
prayer-bells,  and  flourishing  of  sacred  scarves,  the 
*  Evil  One '  was  exorcised,  and  his  image  cast  out 
of  the  Lamasary  gate,  and  the  procession  withdrew  to 
come  out  again,  representing  various  deities,  or,  as  the 
Buddhists  call  them,  '  incantations  '  and  '  genii '  " 
{Travels  round  the  lVor/d,Y>p.  129-130). 


a  depraved  taste  for  such  food.  Thus  we 
saw  above  that  the  Maories,  in  1861,  ate  the 
hearts  of  English  soldiers,  yet  these  Maories 
were  Christians  and  Protestants,  who  were 
scandalized  by  the  English  attacking  them 
when  they  were  met  for  divine  worship  on 
the  Sabbath  day.  With  the  opportunity  the 
craving  returned  ;  the  thin  veneer  of  civiliza- 
tion was  broken,  and  for  the  time  the  instincts 
of  the  savage  reigned.  Again,  at  Jacmel,  in 
Hayti,  an  old  woman  when  on  her  death-bed 
was  much  troubled,  and,  at  last,  bade  her 
friends  put  aside  her  bed  and  dig  underneath. 
They  did  so,  and  found  numerous  small 
skeletons  which  the  old  woman  acknowledged 
were  the  remains  of  children  she  had  eaten. 
She  was  a  midwife.  (St.  John,  p.  225.) 
During  the  rule  of  the  Emperor  Soulouque 
(1847-59),  3-  ^^T^f  riding  with  his  wife  in  the 
plains,  sought  shelter  for  her  in  a  cottage, 
while  he  went  for  help,  as  she  was  unwell. 
He  was  delayed  in  getting  assistance,  and 
when  he  returned,  his  wife  was  gone ;  the 
men  and  women  of  the  cottage  said  she  had 
become  uneasy  at  his  absence,  and  had  fol- 
lowed him.  The  man  went  to  the  police 
station,  and  reported  the  matter ;  the  house 
was  searched,  and  the  body  of  the  woman, 
already  dismembered  and  covered  with  salt, 
was  found  in  a  cask  in  an  out- house.*  Such 
anecdotes,  unfortunately,  might  be  multiplied. 
But  is  cannibalism  of  this  kind  wonderful  in 
a  country  where  Vaudoux  worship  is  winked 
at,  connived  at,  even  countenanced  by  the 
President  of  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Spencer,  deriving  all  worship  of  gods 
from  a  dread  of  dead  men's  spirits  which 
were  first  feared,  then  worshipped,  then 
treated  as  gods,  says  that  for  the  immolation 
of  human  victims  at  funerals,  there  are  two 
motives,  one  of  them  being  the  supply  of 
food  for  the  dead,  and  the  other  being  the 
supply  of  attendants  for  service  in  the 
future  life.  I  admit  the  second  motive  as 
beyond  question.  But  the  first  motive  can 
only  be  accepted  subject  to  qualification. 

Remembering  how  prevalent  cannibalism  is  among 
primitive  men,  and  remembering  that  a  man's  other 
self  is  supposed  still  to  like  the  food  he  liked  before 
death,  we  shall  see  that  among  cannibals  the  offering 

*  The  only  punishment  these  assassins  received  was 
administered  by  the  clubs  of  the  police,  when  conduct- 
ing them  to  prison  (St.  John,  p.  224). 
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of  human  flesh  to  the  dead  as  a  propitiation  is  in- 
evitable. Those  ferocious  anthropophagi,  tlie  Fijians, 
who  have  victims  buried  with  them,  and  whose 
apotheosized  chiefs  join  other  gods  to  whom  human 
flesh  is  still  the  most  valued  off"ering,  show  us  the 
entire  series  of  sequences — cannibalism  during  life, 
cannibal  ghosts,  cannibal  deities,  and  human  sacrifices 
made  as  religious  rites.  So,  too,  was  it  with  the 
ancient  Mexicans.  The  man-eating  habits  of  their 
ruling  race  were  accompanied  by  slayings  of  slaves, 
etc.,  at  burials,  as  well  as  by  slayings  of  prisoners 
before  their  gods ;  and  though  the  immolations  at 
graves  were  not,  during  their  later  times,  avowedly 
food-offerings,  yet  we  may  suspect  they  were  so  in 
earlier  times  on  seeing  how  literally  a  victim  immo- 
lated to  the  god  was  made  a  food-offering,  the  heart 
being  torn  out,  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  idol,  and  its 
lips  anointed  with  the  blood  {Principles  of  Soci- 
ology, p.  287). 

It  is  quite  possible  to  believe  that  primi- 
tive men  were  cannibals,  and  that  ancestor 
worship  is  common,  without  agreeing  with 
Mr.  Spencer,  that  from  an  implied  associa- 
tion of  the  one  and  the  other  the  rite  of 
human  sacrifice  arose.  I  own  that  the  "  en- 
tire series  of  sequences"  may  be  correct. 
But  we  are  brought  to  the  usual  point  of 
negation  when  we  are  asked  to  believe  that 
all  religion  began  in  dream-fears  of  the  dead. 
I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  primitive 
man's  first  religious  impressions  were  those 
communicated  by  the  evidences  of  existences 
foreign  to,  or  outside  of,  himself,  and  accept- 
ing this,  I  do  not  admit  that  human  sacrifices 
began  in  an  idea  that  the  gods  were  dead 
men  become  spirits,  but  still  cannibals  ;  and 
I  adhere  to  the  view  I  have  given  above, 
that  human  sacrifices  arose  from  a  desire  to 
present  to  the  invisible  terrors  of  the  savage's 
life  a  gift,  an  offering,  a  propitiation  of  the 
highest  value.  That  in  so  doing  man  fan- 
cied his  god  to  be  as  he  was — a  cannibal — 
is  not  only  not  unlikely,  but  is  very 
probable.  It  by  no  means,  however,  follows 
that  Mr.  Spencer  is  right.  Sacrifice — even 
human  sacrifice — may  in  many  cases  have 
been  introduced  where  cannibalism  had  long 
been  forgotten.  Mr.  Spencer's  ghost  theory 
is  so  comprehensive  that  wherever  we  find  a 
god,  however  supreme  his  attributes  and 
however  pure  the  faith  of  his  worshippers, 
being  served  with  offerings  he  can  say, 
'*  This  is  but  a  branch  of  the  old  worship 
by  the  primitive  savage  of  his  dead  fellow- 
savage  ;  both  were  savages  and  cannibals, 
and  whatever  your  eucharistic  ceremonies, 


you  are  but  repeating,  with  variations,  the 
slaughter  which  preceded  the  cannibal's 
feast."  Mr.  Spencer's  learning  and  industry 
have  supplied  him  with  volumes  of  facts  with 
which  to  support  his  unstable  fane,  but  if  we 
may  justifiably  refuse  to  believe  in  the  sound- 
ness of  his  foundations,  we  need  not  fear  to 
dispute  the  logic  with  which  he  seeks  to 
cement  his  facts.  In  a  word,  I  do  not  admit 
that,  primarily,  sacrifice  has  necessarily  any- 
thing to  do  with  cannibalism,  although 
human  sacrifice,  being  an  early  religious 
rite,  cannibalism  may  have  been  its  frequent 
accompaniment,  and  in  later  generations  even 
have  been  confused  with  it. 

There  must  be  many  who  feel  that  the 
study  of  primitive  man  is  not  delightful  from 
an  aesthetic  point  of  view,  and  who  would 
say  with  Emerson,  that  they  are  "  glad  he  ate 
his  fishes  and  snails  and  marrowbones  out  of 
our  sight  and  hearing,  and  that  his  doleful  ex- 
periences were  got  through  so  very  long  ago." 
But  the  lessons  of  man's  early  days  on  earth 
are  among  the  most  important  which  we  can 
learn.  Much  more  to  the  point  than  the 
regrets  of  Emerson  that  the  aboriginal  man 
is  not  an  engaging  figure  is  a  sentence  of 
Darwin,  in  his  Descent  of  Man : — 

The  same  high  mental  faculties  (wrote  Darwin) 
which  first  led  man  to  believe  in  unseen  spiritual 
agencies,  then  in  fetishism,  polytheism,  and  ultimately 
in  monotheism,  would  infallibly  lead  him,  as  long  as 
his  reasoning  powers  remained  poorly  developed,  to 
various  strange  superstitions  and  customs.  Many  of 
these  are  terrible  to  think  of,  such  as  the  sacrifice 
of  human  beings  to  a  blood-loving  god,  .  .  .  yet  it  is 
well  occasionally  to  reflect  on  these  superstitions,  for 
they  show  us  what  an  infinite  debt  of  gratitude  we 
owe  to  the  improvement  of  our  reason,  to  science,  and 
to  an  accumulated  knowledge. 


Cf)e  aflSliation  of  a^etiiaetjal 
oaorougftg. 

BV  Dr.  Charles  Gross, 

ODERN  society  is  pre-eminently 
distinguished  from  that  of  the 
Middle  Ages  by  a  less  intense 
and  less  pervasive  spirit  of  associa- 
tion. The  weakness  of  central  authority,  the 
imperfect  administration  of  justice,  rendered 
amalgamation  of  interests  imperative.    **  Were 
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I  alone,  in  no  society,  then  woe  me  ! "  sings 
the  Dutch  poet  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

"  Mi  es  goet  gheselscap  bi, 
Waer  ic  allene,  soo  wee  mi." 

Men  were  more  to  each  other,  or  less  to 
each  other ,  than  they  are  to-day,  according 
as  they  were  constituent  parts  of  the  same 
or  different  fraternal  aggregations.  Nor 
were  these  aggregations  confined  to  a  given 
place  or  community.  Members  of  various 
communities,  the  different  communities 
themselves  were  associated.  Social  isolation 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  it  does  appear, 
is  often  more  apparent  than  real.  The 
knight  in  his  solitary  castle  was  but  one  of 
a  larger  fraternity.  The  mendicant  monk  in 
his  lonely  pilgrimages  greeted  many  a  brother 
monk.  The  towns  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  by  lofty  walls,  and  almost  impass- 
able roads,  were  united  by  a  tie  closer  and 
more  organic  than  any  that  binds  together 
such  communities  in  our  age  of  rapid  transit 
and  great  commercial  activity.  This  peculiar 
affiliation  of  mediaeval  towns,  as  it  existed  on 
the  Continent,  has  been  incidentally  dwelt 
upon  by  various  writers,  but  the  English 
phase  of  it  has  never  yet  been  elucidated. 

When  the  ancient  mark  became  sur- 
charged with  inhabitants,  the  newly-married 
sons,  bidding  farewell  to  the  old  home,  went 
forth  into  the  forest,  and,  appropriating  a 
portion  of  the  virgin  soil  strewn  in  profusion 
about  them,  reared  for  themselves  new 
habitations.  Even  in  recent  times,  Russian 
peasants  have  resorted  to  a  very  similar 
expedient.*  In  both  cases  the  new  village 
maintained  a  close  connection  with  the  older 
community,  adopting  its  institutions,  appeal- 
ing to  it  for  counsel  and  support.  The 
affiliation  of  English  boroughs  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  was  much  the  same, 
but  with  this  important  difference, — the 
mother  town  was  generally  one  by  adoption, 
and  not  by  birth.  When  a  prosperous  village, 
or  a  newly-founded  town,  wished  to  secure 
the  franchises  of  a  free  borough,  or  when 
a  borough  sought  an  extension  of  its  liberties, 
it  was  natural  for  them  to  look  for  a  model 
among  their  more  privileged  and  flourishing 
neighbours.      The   innate  tendency   of  the 

*  System,  of  Land  Tenures  (Cobden  Club),  355  ; 
W.  Cunningham,  English  Commerce,  52. 


human  mind  to  turn  to  account  the  ex- 
periences of  others  would  have  been  a 
sufficient  motive  for  such  action,  but  the 
need  of  a  reliable  precedent  of  this  kind  was 
especially  felt  in  an  age  when  even  the 
magistrates  of  most  towns  were  unskilled  in 
law,  and  when  king  and  baron  were  ever  ready 
to  nullify  chartered  rights,  the  one  by  a 
quibbling  quo  ivarranto,  the  other  by  evasions 
and  encroachments.  Among  the  boroughs 
that  could  be  thus  chosen  as  models,  there 
was  great  diversity  of  custom  and  law;  for 
as  yet  there  were  very  few  acts  of  parliament 
applicable  to  all  boroughs,  and  no  EngUsh 
municipal  corpus  juris,  like  the  Scotch  leges 
burgorum. 

The  townsmen  having  selected  an  exemplar 
offered  a  fine  to  their  lord  in  return  for  its 
privileges  {consicehidines,  leges,  libertates). 
Thus  Gloucester  gives  the  king  two  hundred 
marks,  that  it  may  have  the  liberties  of 
Winchester  (i  John);  Derby  offers  sixty 
marks  *  for  a  charter  like  that  of  Nottingham 
(6  John).  If  the  petitioners  found  a  favour- 
able hearing,  they  generally  received  a 
charter  with  some  such  clause  as  the  follow- 
ing : — sciatis  nos  concessisse  .  .  .  burgensibus 
nostris  de  Derby  omnes  illas  liberas  consuetu- 
dines  quas  burgenses  nostri  de  Notingham 
habent,  etc.  (6  John,  i?r?/.  Chartarum,  138.) 
In  this  particular  case  the  consuetudines,  or 
at  least  the  more  important  ones,  are  specified, 
but  they  are  frequently  omitted.  Sometimes 
they  are  enumerated  without  any  intimation 
that  they  are  those  of  another  town.  For 
example,  the  charter  of  i  John,  for  which 
the  burgesses  of  Gloucester  paid  the  fine 
referred  to  above,  is  in  great  part  an  exact 
transcript  of  the  charter  of  Richard  I.  to 
Winchester,  though  it  does  not  mention  this 
city.t  Thus  the  phenomenon  of  affiliation 
will  often  explain  the  remarkable  resem- 
blance existing  between  charters  of  different 

*  Rotidi  de  Oblatis  (Rolls  Series),  17,  223.  For 
other  examples  see  ib.^  99,  1 1 1 ;  and  Madox,  Exchequer, 
273.  John  Gray,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  made  the 
selection  for  his  town  of  L>Tin  :— "  Quia  Dominus 
Rex  vobis  per  cartam  suam  concessit  ut  eligeremus 
Burguni  in  Anglia  quemcumque  vellemus  ut  easdem 
Libertates  quas  Burgus  ille  habet,  haberet  etiam  villa 
nostra  de  Lenn'  et  nos  elegimus  Oxenefordiam." 
Mackerell,  Kmgs  Lynn  (London,  1738),  p.  248. 

t  Rot.  Chartarum,  p.  56  ;  Stubbs,  Select  Charters, 
265. 
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boroughs.*  A  town  could  have  two  or  more 
models  at  the  same  time,  or  change  from  one 
to  another.  Now  and  then  a  general  grant 
is  made  of  "  the  liberties  of  any  borough,"  t 
by  which  was  doubtless  meant  a  certain 
aggregate  of  privileges  common  to  all  free 
boroughs.  Not  infrequently  a  daughter- 
town  became  itself  an  exemplar  for  others, 
these  in  turn  serving  as  precedents  for  a 
fourth   group.       Sometimes   only  particular 


institutions  or  customs  of  the  mother-town 
were  granted,  as  for  example  her  markets, 
fairs,  gilds,  pleas,  etc.  Illustrations  of  all 
these  peculiarities  will  be  found  in  the 
following  table,  which,  however  incomplete 
it  may  be,  will  reveal  at  a  glance  that  this 
burghal  affiliation  was  a  familiar  and  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  English  municipality 
in  the  Middle  Ages  %  : — 


BOROUGH. 

MOTHER-TOWN. 

DATE. 

AUTHORITY. 

Aberdeen    .    . 

Perth      .... 

1222 

Kennedy,  Aberdeen,  I.,  11. 
Petyt  MSS.,  I.,  259.§ 

Agarslee      .     . 

§  Stafford     .    .    . 

Edw.  III. 

Alnwick .     .     . 

Newcastle-upon-Tyn 

e 

Henry  II. 

Tate,  Alnwick,  I.,  96;  II.,  App. 

Altrincham  .     . 

Macclesfield     .     . 

1290 

I^ycester,  Antiquities,  203. 

Andover .     .     . 

§  Winchester   .     . 

Henry  II. 

Merewether  and  Stephens,  338  ;  Rot.  Chart. 

148. 

Appleby .     .     . 
Athboy  .     .     . 

York 

Henry  II. 
1407 

Plac.  quo  War. ,  792  ;  Rot.  Chart. ,  41. 
Merewether  and  Stephens,  810. 

§  Dublin      .     .     . 

Bala  .... 

Carnarvon  .     .     . 

17  Edw.  II. 

Record  of  Caernarvon,  174. 

Barnstaple  .     . 
Bath  .... 

London  .... 

Henry  II. 
I  Rich.  I. 

Gribble,  Barnstaple,  371,  374. 
Warner,  Bath,  App.  18,  27. 

Winchester      .     . 

Beaumaris  .     . 

§  Hereford  .... 

24  Edw.  I. 

Record  of  Caernarvon,  159. 

1  London  .... 

19  Rich.  II. 
Rich.  I. 

Munic.  Corp.  Com.  '35,  p.  2103. 

Plac.  quo  War. ,  17. 

B.  Willis,  Not.  Pari.,  ii.,  542. 

Bedford .     .     . 

(Oxford    .... 

Bossiney      .     , 

Launceston      .     , 

Henry  III. 

Brecknock  ,     . 

Hereford     .     .     . 

Edw.  I. 

Lewis,  Topog.  Diet,  of  Wales,  I.,  100. 

Bristol    .     .     . 

London  .... 

Henry  III. 

Seyer,  Charters  of  B.,  21. 

Burford  (Oxford) 
Burford  (Salop) 

Oxford    .... 

Henry  II. 
1265 

Fisher,  Burford,  5. 

Eyton,  Shropshire,  IV.,  318. 

Bristol,  Hereford 

Caergwrle   .     . 

Flint,  Rhuddlan    . 

25  Edw.  I. 

Munic.  Corp.  Com.  '80,  p.  755. 

Caerwys .     .     . 

Conway,  Rhuddlan 

9  Henry  IV. 

Munic.  Corp.  Com.  '35,  p.  2609. 

Canterbury .     . 

§  London    .     .     . 

Henry  II. 

Merewether  and  Stephens,  335. 

Cardiff  .     .     . 

Hereford     . 

Duncumb,  Co.  of  Heref.,  I.,  338. 

Cardigan     .     . 

f  Carmarthen 
\  Newborough 

13  Edw.  I. 

Plac.  quo.  War.,  820. 

12  Rich.  II. 

Merewether  and  Stephens,  778. 

Carlisle  .     .     . 

Newcastle-upo 

a-Tyn 

e 

II  Henry  IV. 

Petyt  MSS.,  II.,  50-51. 

Carmarthen 

Hereford     . 

Duncumb,  Co.  of  Heref.,  I.,  329. 

Carnarvon  .     . 

§  Hereford  . 

12  Edw.  I. 

Record  of  Caernarvon,  185. 

Chester  .     .     . 

London,  Bristc 

1   '. 

1303 

Baines,  T.,  Lancash.  and  Chesh.,  I.,  645. 

Chesterfield 

Nottingham 

IS  John 

Rot.  Chart.,  195. 

Clithero .     .     . 

Chester  . 

1 147 
12  Edw.  I. 

Harland,  Mamecestre,  187. 
Record  of  Caern.,  163. 

Conway .     .     . 

§  Hereford  . 

Cork  .... 

Bristol    .     . 

Henry  II. 

Cusack,  Cork,  158. 

Coventry     .     . 
Criccieth     .     . 

Lincoln  . 

Henry  II. 
Edw.  I. 

Dugdale,  Warwicksh.,  137. 

Lewis,  Topog.  Diet,  of  Wales,  I.,  267. 

Hereford     . 

Crukyn   .     .     . 

§  Hereford  . 

13  Edw.  I. 

Record  of  Caern. ,  197. 

Denbigh      .     . 

Hereford     . 

Duncumb,  Co.  of  Heref ,  I.,  336. 

Derby     .     .     . 

Nottingham 

6  John 

Rot.  Chart.,  138. 

Devizes  .     .     . 

Marlborough 

Edw.  III. 

Waylen,  Devizes,  158. 

Drogheda    .     . 

§  Dublin      . 

1229 

Gilbert,  J.  T.,  Documents,  94. 

Dublin    .     .     . 

§  Bristol       . 

1 192 

54- 

Dumbarton 

Edinburgh  . 

8  Alex,  II, 

Glasgow  Arch.  Soc.  Trans.,  I.,  339. 

Dundalk      .     . 

§  Dublin      . 

1379 

Munic.  Corp.  Com.,  '35-36,  p.  891. 

Dundee  .     .     . 

Berwick  .     . 

1327 

Charters  of  Dundee,  9. 

*  For  examples  see  Surtees,  Durham,  i.,  297 ; 
Brand,  Newcastle,  ii.,  130;  Fcedera  (Lond.,  1816,  etc.), 
i.,  63,  76;  Oliver,  G.,  Exeter,  279;  Gribble,  Barn- 
staple, 374;  Rot.  Chart.,  56,  219;  Stubbs,  Select 
Charters,  265  ;  Seyer,  Charters  of  Bristol,  5,  6  ;  Acts 
of  Scotland,  i.,  86-87. 

t  "  Omnes  illas  libertates  et  liberas  consuetudines 
quas  aliquis  liber  burgus  Anglie  habet."  Charter  to 
Stafford,  7  John.     Addit.    MS.  (Brit   Mus.),  6,711, 


71- 

10. 


See  a\so  Rot.  Chart.,  157  ;  Picton,  Liverpool, 


X  The  dates  refer  to  the  earliest  charter  or  other 
source  known  to  the  writer  in  which  the  affiliation  is 
mentioned.  The  asterisk  indicates  that  only  particular 
customs  of  the  mother-town  are  granted. 

§  "  De  Cartis  Concessis  Civitatibus  et  Burgis,"  2 
Volumes,  Fetyt  MSS.,  No.  536,  Vols.  13  and  14, Inner 
Temple  Library. 
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MOTHER-TOWN. 


AUTHORITY. 


Dungarvon 

Dunstaple 

Durham. 

Ellesmere 

Exeter    . 

Folkestone 

Francheville 


Galway  . 
Gateshead 
Gloucester 
Grimsby . 
Harlech  . 
Hartlepool 

Haverfordwest 

Hedon 

Helleston 

Ilchester 

Kells .     . 

Kilkenny 

Lampador 

Lancaster 

Leeds 
Lichfield 
Limerick 
Lincoln  . 
Liskeard 
Llanfyllin 
Llantrissaint 
Lostwithiel 
Ludlow  . 
Lydd .     . 
Lyme  Regis 
Lynn .     .     . 

Marlborough 

Melcombe  Regis 

Montgomery 

Neath     .     . 

Nether-Weare 

Neven     .     . 

Newborough 

Newcastle-upon 

Tyne 
Newton  (Dorsei 
Northampton 
Norwich 
Oswestry 
Oxford    . 
Petersfield 
Plymouth 
Plympton 

Pontefract 
Poole.  . 
Portsmouth 
Preston  . 
Rhuddlan 
Romney . 
Ruthin  . 
Ruyton  . 
Salisbury 


Bristol 

London  

Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

Bristol 

London  

Dover 

f  Wilton,       Alresford,) 
\  Famham,      Taunton  J 

Drogheda   .... 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

London,  *  Winchester 

Northampton 

*  Hereford  .... 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

{Hereford  . 
Cardigan  . 
York,  Lincoln 
Launceston 
Winchester 
Bristol    .     . 

*  Gloucester 
Montgomery 

f  Bristol    .     . 
<  London  .     . 
(.Northampton 
Pontefract  . 

*  Bristol .     . 
Dublin    .     . 

London  

Launceston,  Helleston 

Hereford 

Cardiff    . 

*  Truro  .     , 

*  Bristol 
Hastings     .... 

MelcombeRegis,  London 
Oxford    .... 

{Winchester,  Boston 
♦Oxford.  ... 
London  .... 
Hereford  ... 
Cardiff  .... 
Hereford,  Bristol 
Newborough  .  . 
Rhuddlan    .     .     . 

Winchester      .     . 

London  .... 

London  .... 

London  .... 

Shrewsbury      .     . 

London  .... 

Winchester      .     . 

♦Oxford      .     .     . 

Exeter  .... 
j  Grimsby  .  .  . 
(Stamford     .     .     . 

Southampton  .     . 

Winchester,  Oxford 

Newcastle-under-Lyme 

Hereford,  Bristol 

Hastings 

Hereford 

Bristol     .     . 

Winchester 


17  John 
Henry  L  (?) 
Henry  II. 
Henry  II. 
Henry  II. 
Stephen 

13  Edw.  I. 

19  Rich.  II. 
Henry  II. 

5  Rich.  I. 
2  John 

13  Ldw.  I. 
2  John 

1290 
2  John 
2  John 

5  John 
Rich.  I. 

7  Rich.  II. 

6  Edw.  I. 

1188 
1199 

1  John 
9  John 

Henry  III. 
1199 

"94 

24  Henry  III. 

Henry  VI. 

20  Edw.  III. 
Henry  III. 

1  Edw.  IV. 
Henry  III. 
12  Edw.  I. 

6  John 

6  John 

8  Edw.  I. 
II  Henry  III. 
33  Edw.  III. 

7  Edw.  [I.] 
Edw.  III. 
Edw.  I. 

17  John 

14  Edw.  I. 
X  Rich.  I. 

Henry  I. 

Rich.  I. 

Henry  II. 

1 103 

1683 

26  Henry  III. 

5  Rich.  I. 

2  Rich.  III. 

1568 

2  John 
Henry  II. 

Wm.  I. 

7  John 

Edw.  [III.] 
I  John 


Rot.  Chart.,  211. 

Dunno's  Originals,  Pt.  V.,  p.  6-8. 

Hutchinson,  Durham,  II.,  2. 

Owen  and  Blakeway,  Shrewsbury,  I.,  89. 

OUver,  Exeter,  279  ;  Liber  Custum.,  667. 

Boys,  Sandwich,  816. 

Petyt  MSS.,  I.,  223 ;  Mun.  Corp.  Com.,  '35,  p.  793. 

Munic.  Corp.  Com.,  '35-36,  p.  317. 
Boldon  Buke  (Surt.  Soc. ),  App.  XL. 
Madox,  Firma  Burgi,  134  ;  Plac.  quo  War.,  241. 
Rot.  Chart.,  91. 
Record  of  Caem.,  193. 
Rot.  Chart.,  86. 

Duncumb,  Co.  of  Hereford,  I.,  337, 
Merewether  and  Stephens,  568. 
Rot.  Chart.,  81  ;  Petyt  MSS.,  I.,  336. 
Rot.  Chart.,  93. 
Rot.  Chart.,  130. 
Munic.  Corp.  Com.  '35-36,  i8i. 
,,  ,,  ,,  534, 

Plac.  quo  War.,  817. 
Harland,  Mamec,  195-6  ;  Plac.  quo  War.,  384. 

195-7- 
Rot.  Chart.,  26. 
.  Whitaker,  Loidis,  7. 
Placit.  Abbreviatio,  102. 
Mun.  Corp.  Com.  '35-36,  p.  344. 
Foedera  (London,  1816,  etc.),  I.,  52. 
Allen,  Liskeard,  537. 
Powys  Club,  Collections,  III.,  92. 
Archaeol.  Journal,  XXIX.  351. 
Brady  Treatise  (London,  1704),  45. 
Petyt  MSS.,  II.,  181. 
Munic.  Corp.  Com.  '35,  p.  1013. 
Hut  chins,  Dorset  (2nd  ed.),  I.,  396. 
Rot.  Chart.,  138. 

Rot.  Chart.,  135. 

Hutchins,  Dorset  (2nd  ed.),  II.,  87. 
Eyton,  Shropshire,  XL,  134. 
Francis,  Neath  Charters. 
Petyt  MSS.,  II.,  241-42. 
Munic.  Corp.  Com.  '38,  p.  99. 
Record  of  Caem. ,  178. 

Rot.  Chart.,  219. 

Petyt  MSS.,  I.,  225. 

Hartshome,  Northampton,  21 ;  Rot.  Chart.,  45. 

Thompsom,  Munic.  Hist.,  114;  Foedera,  I.,63. 

Eyton,  Shropsh.,  X.,  324  ;  Madox,  Firma  B.,  250. 

Stubbs,  Select  Charters,  167. 

Merewether  and  Stephens,  308. 

Jewitt,  Plymouth,  249. 

Brady,  Treatise,  46 ;  Cotton,  Plympton,  4. 

Boothroyd,  Pontefract,  App.  I. 

Rep.  MS.  Com.  '81,  p.  271. 

Merewether  and  Stephens,  1239. 

Rot.  Chart.,  77. 

Dobson  and  Harland,  Preston  Guild,  7. 

Domesday,  I.,  269;  Record  of  Caernarvon,  179. 

Rot.  Chart.,  154. 

Duncumb,  Co.  of  Hereford,  I.,  318. 

Munic.  Corp.  Com.  '35,  p.  2858. 

Rot.  Chart.,  54  ;  Antiquitates  Sarisb.,  78. 


*  "De  Cartis  Concessis  Civitatibus  et  Burgis,"  2  Volumes,  Petyt  MSS.,  No.  536,  Vols.  13  and  14,  Inner 
Temple  Library. 
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BOROUGH. 

MOTHER-TOWN. 

DATE. 

AUTHORITY. 

Scarborough    . 

York 

Henry  II. 

Hinderwell,  Scarb.,  156;  Rot.  Chart.,  40. 

Shrewsbury .     . 

Bristol 

6  John 

Rot.  Chart.,  142. 

Sodbury .     .     . 

Bristol 

Henry  II. 

Atkyns,  Gloucestersh.,  347. 

Southampton  . 

Winchester      .     .     . 

40  Henry  III. 

Davies,  Southampton,  153. 

Stockton      .     . 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

17  Edw.  III. 

Hutchinson,  Durham,  III.,  127. 

Stratford     .     . 

*  Bristol 

Rich.  I. 

Dugdale,  Warwick,  680. 

Swords   .     .     . 

Dublin 

1196 

Munic.  Corp.  Com.  '35-36,  p.  259. 

Taunton.    .     . 

London,  Winchester 

Stephen 

Addit.  MS.  (Brit.  Mus.)  29,  436,  p.  17. 

Trim  .... 

Bristol 

Rich  I. 

Munic.  Corp.  Com.  '35-36,  p.  265. 

Wallingford     . 

Winchester      .     .     . 

Henry  II. 

Foedera,  I.,  471. 

Waterford  .     . 

♦Bristol 

7  John 

Munic.  Corp.  Com.  '35-36,  p.  579-80. 

f  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
( *Westminster  .     .     . 

Henry  II. 

Boldon  Buke,  App.  XLI.  ;  Surtees,  Durham,  1. 

297. 

31  Henry  III. 

Fordyce,  Durham,  II.,  397. 

Westchep    .     . 

Pontefract  .... 

1255-58 

Yorksh.  Top.  &  Arch.  Journal,  I.,  170. 

Weymouth  .     . 

Southampton,Portsmouth 

1252 

Rep.  MS.  Com.  '76,  p.  575. 

Whitby  .     .     . 

Ripon,  Beverley  .     . 

1351 

Whitby  Cartularium  (Surtees  Soc),  II.,  427-28. 

Wihon    .     .     . 

*  London,  Winchester 

Henry  I. 

Archosol.  Assoc.  Journal,  XVII.,  311;  Rot.  Chart. 

,125. 

Woodstock .     . 

Windsor      .... 

31  Henry  VI. 

Marshall,  Woodstock,  129. 

Yarmouth    .     . 

Oxford 

9  John 

Rot.  Chart.,  175. 

Re-arranging  this  table,  we  may  see  at  a 
glance  which  were  the  favourite  parent 
boroughs. 

,  Barnstaple 
Bedford 
Bristol 
Canterbury 
Chester}  Clithero 
Dunstaple 
Exeter}  Ply  mp  ton 
Gloucester}  Kilkenny 
Lancaster 
Lincoln}  Coventry 
Lyme  Regis 

Melcombe  Regis}  Lyme  Regis 
Newton 

Northampton  ^^$l\  Pontefract  {^-^hep 
Norwich 
Oxford 
Taunton 
^Wilton}  Franche\alle 

,-  Andover 
Bath 

Gloucester 
Ilchester 

Marlborough}  Devizes 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Petersfield 

Portsmouth  }  Weymouth 
Salisbury 

Southampton  {P^°|«^^^^j^ 

Taunton 
Wallingford 
•-Wilton 

*  "  De  Cartis  Concessis  Civitatibus  et  Burgis,"  2 
Volumes,  PetytMSS.,  No.  536,  Vols.  13  and  14,  Inner 
Temple  Library. 
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CO  ^ 

PQ 


O 
Pi 
O 
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Burford 
Chester 
Cork 

/-Athboy 

\  Drogheda}Galway 
Dublin  I  Dundalk 

\  Limerick 

V  Swords 
Dungarvon 
Ellesmere 
Hereford 
Kells 
Lancaster 
Lichfield 
Ludlow 
Nether-Weare 
Ruyton 
Shrewsbury{g--7 

Sodbury 
Stratford 
Trim 
"-Waterford 

'■Beaumaris 
Brecknock 
Burford 

c-^'ff{Sh'""'^^ 

Carmarthen  }  Cardigan 

Carnarvon}  Bala 

Conway  }  Caerwys 

Criccieth 

Crukyn 

Denbigh 

Harlech 

Haverfordwest 

Llanfyllin 

Montgomery}  Lampador 

Nether-Weare 

rCaergwrle 

Rhuddlan^  ^^^™y^  .^     ,.  ,„ 

|Newborough{C-d>fn 

Ruthin 
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P 

(A 

X 

o 


'  Bedford 
Burford 
Lynn 

Marlborough 
Plymouth 
Portsmouth 

^.Yarmouth 


W  |- Alnwick 

^  Carlisle 

crt  Durham 

^  {  Gateshead 

>  Hartlepool 

^  Stockton 

Z  "-Wearmouth 


Appleby 

Beverley}  Whitby 
Hedon 
Scarborough 

Thus  England  may  be  divided  into  regions, 
each  having  a  sort  of  municipal  centre,  from 
which  law  and  liberty  radiated  in  all  direc- 
tions,— a  division  that  constitutes  the  basis 
for  a  far  more  natural  and  organic  classifica- 
tion of  mediaeval  boroughs  than  any  now  in 
vogue.  We  must  not,  however,  picture  to 
ourselves  a  monotonous  uniformity  in  the 
towns  of  a  given  region.  They  did  not  merge 
their  identity  into  that  of  the  parent  com- 
munity. The  framework  of  their  constitution, 
and  especially  criteria  in  legal  procedure,  were 
borrowed  from  the  latter;  but  local  pecu- 
liarities, certain  immemorial  usages,  or  later 
accretions  on  the  mother  stock,  gave  to  each 
borough  an  individuality  of  its  own. 

Burghal  affiliation  was  evidently  known  to 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  for  in  Domesday  we  find 
certain  towns  taking  others  as  a  precedent. 
Rhuddlan  had  received  the  laws  and  customs 
of  Hereford  and  Bristol."  Exeter  gelded 
when  London,  York,  and  Winchester  gelded. 
Totnes,  Lidford,  and  Barnstaple  regulated 
their  military  service  according  to  the  custom 
of  Exeter.t  It  is  indeed  possible,  that  affilia- 
tion was  an  inheritance  from  the  ancient  mark 
system. 

(7b  be  continued.) 

*  "Ipsis  burgensibus  annuerunt  leges  et  consue- 
tudines  quae  sunt  in  Hereford  el  in  bretuill.  scilicet," 
etc.     Domesday,  i. ,  269. 

t  Domesday,  {.,  100.  Totnes  gelded  only  when 
Exeter  gelded.     Domesday  i.,  \oZb. 


EetJdlious  in  (ZBngUsft  5)istorp: 

Jack  Cade,  a.d.  1450. 

LTHOUGH  perhaps  equally  well 
known,  the  rebellion  of  Jack  Cade 
has  nothing  of  the  historical  value 
which  we  have  seen  is  attached 
to  that  of  Wat  Tyler.  One  important  fact 
shows  the  difference  between  the  two  events. 
The  popular  knowledge  of  the  incidents  of 
Jack  Cade's  rebellion  is  chiefly  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  enormous  influence  of  Shake- 
speare's picture  of  the  rebel  leader  and  the 
events  attending  his  actions  ;  for,  unlike  the 
rebellion  of  Tyler,  there  are  no  chap-books 
or  other  forms  of  popular  literature  which 
we  can  call  to  our  aid  as  evidence.  There 
is  perhaps  no  occasion  to  dwell  upon  this 
feature  of  the  Jack  Cade  rebellion,  signifi- 
cant as  all  will  recognise  it  to  be ;  chroniclers 
and  historians  give  us  the  dry  facts  from 
their  political  aspect,  and  they  cannot  infuse 
a  life  into  these  facts  which  they  do  not 
possess  of  themselves.  There  being  no 
popular  literature  attached  to  the  rebellion 
of  Jack  Cade,  we  might  expect  to  find  that 
the  nature  and  object  of  the  rebellion  were 
not  of  a  character  which  would  aid  the  pro- 
duction of  such  a  literature. 

And  this  is  really  what  history  bears  out. 
John  Cade  was  no  doubt  an  adventurer 
formed  in  the  school  which  originated  with 
those  disastrous  wars  with  France  under 
Henry  V.  Kentish  born  as  he  is  claimed  to 
be,  and  with  all  probability,  he  had  served 
in  the  army  both  in  France  and  under  the 
Duke  of  York  in  Ireland.  He  had  some 
military  ability  and  a  popular  presence.  Hall 
the  chronicler  says  of  him  that  he  was  a 
•'  young  man  of  a  goodly  stature  and  preg- 
nant wit."  The  nation  was  smarting  under 
the  losses  of  all  their  conquests  in  France 
except  Calais,  and  the  ablest  man  in  England, 
Richard  Duke  of  York,  was  excluded  from 
the  councils  of  the  Crown  in  favour  of  others, 
who,  with  or  without  reason,  were  looked 
upon  as  the  cause  of  the  national  loss  and 
disgrace.  The  Duke  had  nearer  claims  to 
the  crown  than  ever  Henry  VI.  himself,  and 
Henry  VI.  was  disgracing  the  greatness  of 
the  victor  of  Agincourt  and  the  conqueror  of 
France.  Men's  minds  were  turned  towards 
the  Duke.     They  openly  spoke  of  his  claims. 
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at  least  to  the  position  of  trusted  councillor. 
And  when  Jack  Cade  unfurled  the  standard 
of  rebellion  in  Kent,  he  took  upon  himself 
the  name  of  Mortimer,  and  claimed  to  be 
cousin  to  the  Duke.  Was  this  move  the 
instigation  of  York,  or  was  it  the  clever 
unscrupulous  action  of  the  adventurer  ?  There 
is  no  direct  or  tangible  evidence  whereby 
these  questions  can  be  properly  answered ; 
but  conjecture  points  strongly  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Duke  of  York  and  his  party 
had  a  hand  in  the 
rising.* 

In  the  first  place 
it  is  now  satisfac- 
torily proved  that 
the  machinery 
which  was  put  into 
force  to  gather  an 
army  for  Cade,  or 
Mortimer  as  he 
was  called,  was  the 
governmental  ma- 
chinery. Men  were 
called  from  their 
homes  and  their 
ploughs,  not  by 
the  spontaneous 
anger  caused  by 
injury  done  to  one 
of  their  order,  or 
by  the  smart  of  un- 
bearable personal 
wrongs  which 
could  no  longer  be 
borne  in  liberty- 
loving  and  free 
Kent,  but  they 
were  called  by  the 
muster  rolls  of  the 
county.  It  was  not, 
says  Mr.    Durt-ant 


JACK  cade's  cavern  AT  BLACKHEATH. 


Cooper,t  a  disorganized  raob  or  chance  gather- 
ing. In  several  hundreds  the  constables 
duly,  and  as  if  legally,  summoned  the  men,  and 
many  parishes,  particularly Marden,  Penshurst, 
Hawkhurst,  Northfleet,  Boughton,  Malherbe, 

*  Mr.  Durrant  Cooper  in  his  article  in^  the  Sussex 
Archaological  Collections,  vol.  xviii.,  gives  the  names  of 
Cade's  principal  supporters,  and  he  says  "  they  sub- 
sequently held  office  under,  and  warmly  supported, 
Edward  IV." 

f  Archaologia  Cantiana. 


Smarden,  and  Pluckley  furnished  as  many 
men  as  could  be  found  in  our  own  days  fit 
for  arms.  This  is  a  most  significant  fact  in 
settling  the  nature  of  the  rebellion.  The 
movement  was  not  from  beneath  upwards, 
but  from  the  centre  to  those  around.  It 
proves,  as  Dr.  Stubbs  says,  more  than  any- 
thing else  in  Henry's  reign,  his  utter  incapa- 
city for  government  {Const.  Hist.,  iii.,  150). 
And  it  proves  also  that  Cade  was  the  instru- 
ment  in   the   hands   of  some   power   more 

potent  than  his 
own,  a  power 
which  can  only 
be  identified  with 
that  of  the  Duke 
of  York. 

These  are  the 
opening  incidents 
of  the  rebellion, 
and  without  follow- 
ing the  course  of 
events  minutely, 
all  of  which  are 
duly  recorded  in 
Hume  and  other 
historians,  we  pro- 
pose turning  to 
some  special  fea- 
tures which  must 
be  of  some  interest 
to  our  readers. 
We  obtain  an 
absolutely  unique 
picture  of  the 
rebel's  camp  on 
Blackheath  from 
the  Paston  LetierSy 
so  ably  edited  by 
Mr.  Gairdner.  Sir 
John  Fastolf  was 
residing  at  his 
house  in  Southwark  at  this  time,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  King's  Privy  Council  he 
thought  it  right  to  send  one  of  his  servants, 
John  Payn,  to  ascertain  the  demands  of  the 
rebels.  John  Payn  was  captured,  and  he 
afterwards  wrote  an  account  of  his  adventures 
in  the  camp  to  John  Paston,  his  then  master. 
He  says  : — 

Al  so  sone  as  I  come  to  the  Blakheth,  the  capteyn 
made  the  comens  to  take  me  ...  .  and  then  the 
capteyn   lete  cry  treson  .upon  me  thorought  all  the 
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felde,  and  brought  me  at  iiij  partes  of  the  feld  with 
a  harrawd  of  the  Duke  of  Exetter  before  me  in  the 
dukes  cote  of  armes,  makyng  iiij  oyes  at  iiij  partes 
of  the  feld  ;  proclaymyng  opynly  by  the  seid  harrawd 
that  I  was  sent  thedyr  for  to  espy  theyre  pusaunce, 
and  theyre  abyllyments  of  werr,  fro  the  grettyst 
traytor  that  was  in  Yngelond  or  in  Fraunce  .... 
And  so  furthewith  I  was  taken  and  led  to  the  capteyns 
tent,  and  i  ax  and  i  blok  was  brought  forth  to  have 
smetyn  of  myn  hede  ;  and  than  my  maister  Ponyngs, 
your  brodyr,  with  other  of  my  frendes,  come  and 
lettyd  the  capteyn  and  seyd  pleynly  that  there  shulde 
dye  a  C.  or  ii  that  in  case  be  that  I  dyed  ;  and  so  by 
that  meane  my  \yi  was  savyd  at  that  tyme.* 

This  story  is  picturesque  and  dramatic, 
and  if  the  tradition  is  true  that  the  cave  at 
Blackheath  where  Jack  Cade  encamped  was 
not  long  ago  still  to  be  seen,  we  have  in  these 
incidents  a  more  than  ordinarily  vivid  repre- 
sentation of  the  events  of  the  past.  The 
Illustrated  London  News  of  April  1844,  p. 
220,  gives  an  engraving  of  "Jack  Cade's 
Cave  at  Blackheath,"  which  we  here  repro- 
duce, and  it  would  be  interesting  to  find  out 
upon  what  kind  of  basis  this  tradition  is 
founded.  Hasted,  the  historian  of  Kent, 
does  not  mention  it,  and  Lambarde  says  of 
the  rebellion  of  '*  Michaell  Joseph  (the  black- 
smith) and  the  Lord  Audley  under  the  reign 
of  King  Henrie  the  seventh,"  that  "their 
remaineth  yet  to  be  seene  upon  the  Heathe, 
the  place  of  the  Smithes  Tent  called  com- 
monly his  forge."  The  history  of  Blackheath 
is  yet  to  be  written,  and  a  not  unimportant 
portion  of  it  will  be  the  investigation  of  the 
many  barrows  it  once  contained,  and  the 
identification  of  the  remains  left  by  the  many 
rebel  leaders  who  have  encamped  there 
before  descending  upon  London,  their  usual 
prey. 

When  Cade  arrived  before  London  he 
was  admitted,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Council.  According  to 
Fabyan, 

Vpon  the  seconde  day  of  the  sayde  moneth  (July 
1450)  the  mayer  called  a  comon  counsayll  at  ye  Guyld- 
hall,  for  to  puruey  ye  withstandynge  of  thyse  rebeUys, 
and  other  matyers,  in  which  assemble  were  d)mers 
opynyons,  so  that  somethought  good  that  the  sayd 
rebellys  should  be  receyued  into  y*  cytie  and  some 
otherwise,  amonge  ye  which,  Robert  Home,  stok- 
fysshmonger,  then  beyng  an  alderma,  spake  sor  agayne 
theym  that  wold  haue  hym  entre.  For  the  which 
sayinge,  the  comons  were  so  ameued  aga3me  hym  that 
they  ceasyd  not  tyll  they  hadde  hym  comytted  to 
warde.     (P.  623.) 

*  Gairdner's  Paston  Letters,  vol.  i.,  pp.  132-133. 


This  account  of  Fabyan  is  now  supple- 
mented by  the  important  researches  of  Mr. 
Orridge  in  his  volume  of  Illustrations  of 
y^ack  Cade's  rebellion  from  researches  in  the 
Guildhall  records  (1869),  from  which  we 
learn  that  Alderman  Thomas  Cooke,  a 
wealthy  citizen,  was  the  London  agent  of 
Cade,  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  Yorkist 
party,  and  in  active  opposition  to  Malpas  and 
Home,  both  of  them  I^ancastrians.  The 
whole  position,  as  surveyed  from  the  London 
records,  conveys  the  idea  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fight  between  the  two  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  and  when  we  add  to 
this  the  evident  desire  of  other  corporations 
to  stand  well  with,  if  not  to  support,  Cade, 
the  nature  of  the  rebellion  is  pretty  well 
placed  beyond  dispute.  The  corporation  of 
Lydd  "  paid  John  Benet  for  a  horse  on  which 
John  Fermour  the  younger,  the  constable^  rode 
to  Asheforde — for  to  aspye  tythynge  [tidings] 
of  the  capitayn  of  the  oste,"*  and  this 
anxiety  was  further  shown  a  little  later  on 
when  the  same  corporation  "paid  for  one 
purpoys  sent  to  the  captain  by  the  jurats  and 
commoners,"  and 

For  the  hire  of  one  horse  ledying  up  the  said 
purpoys  from  Herietyssham  to  Londone  to  the 
capitayn  ;  for  the  hire  of  a  horse  that  John  Menewode 
rode  uppon  to  Londone  the  same  tyme  for  to  helpe 
to  present  the  purpoys  to  the  capitayn  ;  for  an  horse 
hire  that  Richard  Alayn  rode  uppon  from  Lyde  to 
Londone  with  the  purpoys,  and  for  expenses  the  same 
time  in  ledying  uppe  the  purpoys.  f 

All  these  expenses  amounted  to  the  goodly 
sum  of  twelve  shillings  and  elevenpence. 
Jack  Cade  was  alluded  to  as  "  the  captain  " ; 
also  in  the  records  of  Rye  the  desire  being 
"to  have  his  friendship,"  and  they  "paid 
to  John  Hays  for  carrying  a  letter  to  the 
captain  in  excuse  of  this  town  3^.  4^." 
Romney  followed  suit  in  all  this,  as  appears 
from  their  records.  | 

This  appearance  of  law  and  the  concur- 
rence of  the  City  of  London  in  the  preten- 
sions of  Jack  Cade  make  his  actions  when  he 
entered  London  very  important  One  par- 
ticular incident  has  been  alluded  to  {ante, 
p.  1 01),  and  it  has  been  related  in  vol.  v., 
p.  80 ;  but  the  story  coming  as  it  does  with 
all  these  additional  particulars  of  the  pro- 

*Hist.  MSS.  Com.,  v.,  p.  520. 

X  Ibid.,  p.  543. 
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gress  of  Cade  under  the  legal  protection  of 
counties  and  towns  through  which  he  passed 
render  his  famous  dramatic  action  at  London 
stone  all  the  more  significant.  For  the  first 
time  it  has  now  become  known  that  the  same 
tradition  is  recorded  of  Wat  Tyler,  but  it  is 
to  chronicle  narrative  that  we  owe  a  record 
of  Cade's  action.  Holinshed,  himself  a 
Londoner,  says  Mr.  Coote,  and  a  diligent 
recorder  of  the  events  of  his  own  city,  tells  us 
that  when  Cade  first  of  all  entered  London 
he  proceeded  to  London  stone,  and  having 
struck  his  sword  upon  it  said,  "  Now  is 
Mortimer  Lord  of  this  city." 

Pennant,  in  1793,  was  the  first  to  note  that 
this  act  was  something  more  than  a  piece  of 
meaningless  nonsense,*  but  it  was  reserved 
for  Mr.  Coote  to  put  it  in  its  true  place  as  a 
fragment  of  municipal  folk-lore,  f  He  points 
out  that  Holinshed  attached  a  meaning  to 
it,  and  that  the  crowd  of  Londoners  who 
witnessed  it  must  have  attached  a  meaning 
to  it.  Well,  what  was  that  meaning  ?  It  is 
almost  lost  to  us  in  London  municipal 
custom.  We  find  that  London  stone  entered 
into  municipal  legal  procedure,  as  when  the 
defendant  in  the  Lord  Mayor's  Court  had  to 
be  summoned  from  that  spot,  and  when  pro- 
clamations and  other  important  business  of 
the  like  nature  was  transacted  there  |  ;  and 
the  direct  clue  to  the  action  of  Cade  and  its 
consequent  association  of  London  stone  with 
an  archaic  Aryan  custom,  is  found  by  turning 
to  a  parallel  municipal  custom  at  Bovey 
Tracey,  when  on  the  Mayor's  day  the  Mayor 
used  to  ride  round  the  stone  cross  and  strike 
it  with  a  stick.  This  significant  action  pro- 
claimed the  authority  of  the  Mayor  of  Bovey, 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  translate  this 
curious  parallel  into  the  explanation  which 
comparative  politics  affords  of  the  old  muni- 
cipal custom  at  London  stone. 

Mr.  Coote  observes  in  his  account  of  the 
transaction, 

Must  we  not  understand  from  the  action  and  the 
words  which  accompanied  it,  that  the  victorious  rebel 
considered  the  stone,  which  he  thus  appropriated, 
secured  to  him  the  lordship  of  the  city  ?  If  we  are 
justified  in  so  thinking  (and  I  consider  that  is  the  only 

*  Some  Account  of  London^  p,  4. 

ILond.  ami  Middlesex  Arch.  Soc,  vol  v.,  p.  282. 
Brandon's   Customary  Law  of  Foreign    Attach- 
ment, p.  6 ;  and  Lord  Mayor  s  Court  of  the  City  of 
London^  p.  14. 


construction  to  put  upon  Cade's  words),  then  we  should 
in  the  first  place  take  them  as  an  authoritative  declara- 
tion of  an  ancient  London  tradition  that  between  the 
stone  and  the  lordship  of  the  city  was  a  close,  if  vague, 
tradition.  This  tradition,  of  which  Cade  so  readily 
availed  himself,  must  have  originated  within  the  walls 
of  London,  because  it  referred  to  the  City,  and  was 
intelligible  to  the  citizens  who  were  present.  Their 
actual  presence  must  be  inferred,  for  unless  some  such 
had  been  present,  Holinshed's  account  of  the  affair 
would  have  lacked  these  and  other  particulars.  Besides, 
if  Cade's  address  had  becM  only  the  unmeaning  rant 
of  a  stranger,  we  should  have  had  a  comment  from 
Holinshed  upon  its  absurdity  and  want  of  application 
to  the  occasion.  But  of  comment  or  objection  nothing 
whatever  is  said. 

These  considerations  quite  establish  the 
fact  that  the  custom  was  a  standing  one  in 
London,  and  the  chap-book  historian  of  Wat 
Tyler  knew  of  it  and  knew  its  significance. 
Mr.  Coote,  however,  fixes  its  origin  as  one 
of  entirely  local,  i.e.,  London,  importance. 
To  this  I  cannot  agree.  The  parallel  Bovey 
Tracey  custom  breaks  the  foundation  for  this 
theory,  and  opens  the  way  to  its  identification 
with  archaic  Aryan  custom  in  survival  among 
municipal  institutions. 

The  truth  is  London  stone  was  at  this  time 
a  part  of  the  municipal  life  of  the  city,  and 
was  descended  no  doubt  from  a  far  more 
archaic  life,  which  was  introduced  by  the 
Saxon  conquerors  of  London ;  and  it  is 
interesting  to  have  ascertained  that  the 
study  of  these  rebellions  in  English  history 
is  capable  of  turning  our  attention  to  those 
interesting  bye-paths  of  national  life,  which 
no  chronicler  or  historian  has  troubled  him- 
self to  record  for  their  own  sakes. 

When  Cade  left  off  observing  the  city 
customs  and  took  to  plundering,  he  quickly 
found  that  the  citizens  could  defend  them- 
selves. He  was  accustomed  to  retire  to 
Southwark  every  day.  On  Sunday,  the  5  th 
of  July,  however,  he  found  his  way  over 
London  Bridge  barred,  and  a  fight  began. 
We  see  here  how  well  the  citizens  of  London 
fought,  and  with  what  tenacity  they  defended 
their  city  from  the  onslaught  of  the  Kentish 
yeomen.  Mr.  Gairdner  states  that  Cade 
called  his  men  to  arms  and  attacked  the  citizens  with 
such  impetuosity,  that  he  drove  them  back  from  the 
Southwark  end  of  the  bridge  to  the  drawbridge  in  the 
centre.  This  the  insurgents  set  on  fire,  after  inflicting 
great  losses  upon  the  citizens,  many  of  whom  were 
slain  or  drowned  in  defending  it.  Still  the  fight  was 
obstinately  contested,  the  advantage  being  for  the 
moment  now  with  one  party  and  now  with  the  other. 
It  continued  all  through  the  night  till  nine  the  follow- 
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ing  morning,  when  at  last  the  Kentish  men  began  to 
give  way,  and  a  trace  was  made  for  a  certain  number 
of  hours.* 

The  battle  of  London  Bridge  was  the  last 
struggle  of  the  kind  in  London,  and  serves 
to  show  the  vigour  of  municipal  life  at  this 
juncture.  The  citizens,  deserted  by  the  king 
and  his  councillors,  took  the  law  into  their 
own  hands,  and  the  pitiful  spectacle  of  civil 
strife  is  relieved  by  the  historical  outlook, 
which  shows  us  that  the  men  of  Kent  could 
band  together  as  of  yore  against  the  great 
city,  which  had  sufficient  municipal  organisa- 
tion and  independence  to  maintain  and  carry 
out  successful  resistance.  They  had  the  aid 
of  more  than  one  of  Henry  V.'s  soldiers, 
and  one  of  them,  Matthew  Gouch,  long 
feared  by  the  French,  was  slain. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  one  which  shows 
up  the  intrepid  but  mistaken  ideas  of  Cade. 
Pardoned  by  the  king's  special  proclamation, 
his  followers  rapidly  left  him,  but  he  pursued 
his  way  with  the  remnant,  and  committed 
fresh  acts  of  treason.  Then  the  Govern- 
ment acted  vigorously.  No  longer  called 
John  Mortimer,  as  in  the  previous  pardon, 
he  was  now  proclaimed  as  a  traitor,  under  the 
name  of  John  Cade.  Kent  and  Sussex 
have  both  contended  for  the  honour  of  his 
capture,  but  Mr.  Furley,  in  his  Weald  of 
Kent,  has  summarized  the  facts,  and  proved 
that  the  famous  and  well-known  struggle, 
which  has  made  the  name  of  Alexander  Iden 
live  in  people's  memories,  took  place  at 
Hothfield  in  Sussex.  Cade,  after  his  death, 
suffered  the  hideous  performances  then 
pronounced  upon  traitors,  and  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  features  of  his 
career  which  call  for  sympathy  or  pity. 

G.    L,    GOMME. 


^entp  "^m,  t!)e  Imitate  JPrinter. 

By  Edward  Solly,  F.R.S,,  F.S.A. 
HO  was    Henry  Hills,  what  did  he 


do,   and   why  was   he   commonly 

called  the  Pirate  ?     It  is  very  easy 

to   ask  these   questions,  but  very 

difficult   to  give   so  clear    and    distinct   an 

answer  to  them  as  could  be  desired.     In  all 

*  Paston  Letters,  vol.  L,  p.  liv. 


the  ordinary  sources  of  biographical  informa- 
tion, we  look  in  vain  even  for  his  name,  and 
the  searcher  for  information,  after  much 
trouble,  fails  to  learn  when  and  where  he 
was  born  or  educated,  and  what  was  his 
parentage.  There  seems  no  help  for  it  but 
to  commence  as  fairy  tales  usually  do,  with 
**once  upon  a  time";  accordingly  I  will  begin 
my  attempt  to  give  some  account  of  the 
Pirate  Printer,  by  a  reference  to  Nichols's 
Literary  Anecdotes.  "  One  Hills  was  Printer 
to  Oliver  Cromwell"  (i.  525).  He  appears 
in  1654  as  the  printer  of  several  Acts  and 
ordinances,  in  conjunction  with  the  celebrated 
William  Du-Gard ;  these  two  being  designated 
on  the  title-pages  as  "  Printers  to  His  High- 
ness the  Lord  Protector."  In  1657  we  find 
sundry  Acts  "printed  by  Henry  Hills  and 
John  Field,  printers  to  His  Highness  the 
Lord  Protector " ;  and  in  the  same  year 
H,  Hills  printed  a  folio  edition  of  the 
Holy  Bible,  with  notes  by  T.  Haak,  in  two 
volumes.  In  1659  he  describes  himself,  on 
certain  military  manifestoes,  as  "  Henry  Hills, 
printer  to  the  Army,  dwelling  in  Aldersgate 
Street,  next  door  to  the  Peacock."  Shortly 
after  the  Restoration,  in  1660,  H,  Hills  and 
J.  Field  printed  a  Bible  in  8vo.  In  1678, 
in  conjunction  with  Bill,  Barker,  and  New- 
comb,  he  printed  a  quarto  Bible,  and  the 
same  year  there  were  issued  many  Acts  of 
Parliament  printed  by  "  John  Bill,  C.  Barker, 
and  Henry  Hills,  printers  to  the  King's  most 
Excellent  Majesty."  In  1679  H.  Hills 
printed  many  declarations  and  statements, 
in  relation  to  the  Popish  Plot,  and  the  con- 
sequent trials  and  executions ;  and  in  1 680 
he  continued  to  do  this  in  conjunction  with 
Bill  and  Newcomb  as  royal  printers.  Be- 
tween 1679  and  the  close  of  the  century, 
Hills  took  part  in  printing  at  least  eleven 
Bibles.  In  1684  Henry  Hills  was  one  of  the 
Wardens  of  the  Stationers'  Company.  At 
this  time  there  appear  to  have  been  two  of 
the  name  printers,  for  some  of  Dr.  Calamy's 
tracts  are  stated  to  be  printed  by  "  Henry 
Hills,  Junr.,"  in  1683-4.  There  is  also 
a  discourse  on  Auricular  Confession,  pub- 
lished by  B.  Tooke,  "  printed  by  H.  Hills, 
Junr.,"  and  bearing  date  1648.  This,  at  first 
sight,  is  very  confusing,  and  seems  to  carry 
us  back  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Pro- 
bably, however,  it  is  merely  a  misprint,  and 
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1648  stands  for  1684;  we  may  reasonably 
assume  that  in  1684  Henry  Hills  was  King's 
printer,  and  that  Henry  Hills,  Junr.,  was 
either  his  son  or  nephew.  I  have  found  no 
evidence  as  to  when  H.  Hills  died,  but  the 
royal  patent  of  course  continued  in  his 
family.  In  1688  H.  Hills  was  printer  to  the 
King,  and  his  printing  house  was  "  on  the 
ditch  side,  Blackfriars."  In  1709  books 
were  printed  by  Henry  Hills  and  Thomas 
Newcomb,  printers  to  the  Queen.  Probably 
this  Hills  died  in  1 7 1 1 ,  for  there  is  a  small 
Bible  printed  in  that  year  '*  by  the  assigns 
of  Thomas  Newcomb  and  Henry  Hills  de- 
ceased, printers  to  the  Queen."  Shortly  after 
this  the  remainder  of  their  patent  was  as- 
signed to  John  Baskett. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  a  Henry 
Hills  became  notorious  as  a  cheap  printer ; 
he  had  no  respect  for  the  customs  of  his  craft, 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  when  any  good  poem, 
pamphlet,  or  sermon  was  printed,  immediately 
to  reprint  it  in  a  much  cheaper  form.  This 
was  deemed  a  low  and  mean  proceeding; 
doubtless  publishers  tried  to  make  him  give 
up  the  practice,  but  he  would  not,  and  he 
continued  it  to  nearly  the  time  of  his  death. 
Nichols  states  {Literary  Anecdotes,  i.  72)  that 
this  Henry  Hills  was  the  same  one  who  held 
the  office  of  Queen's  printer  in  1709.  It  is 
plain  that  he  was  in  full  work  in  1707,  for  at 
the  end  of  a  cheap  reprint  of  De  Foe's  True 
Born  Englishman,  printed  by  him  in  the  year 
1708,  price  threepence,  there  is  a  list  of 
upwards  of  sixty  "  Poems,  etc.,  printed  and 
sold  by  H.  Hills,  in  Black-Fryars,  near  the 
Water-side ;  where  several  more  may  be  had 
that  are  not  here  inserted."  The  following 
year,  1709,  he  printed  Windsor  Castle,  a 
poem,  which  on  the  title-page  he  described 
as  "  Printed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Poor." 
At  the  end  of  this  little  tract  there  is  a  curious 
advertisement,  which  serves  to  show  one 
mode  in  which  he  transacted  business.  He 
says : — 

Whereas  the  printer  hereof  did  receive  two  letters 
by  the  General  Post  from  an  unknown  hand,  the  last 
dated  July  ist,  1708.  If  the  gentleman  who  sent  them 
shall  be  pleased  to  communicate  any  such  copies  as 
there  mentioned,  they  shall  be  justly  and  faithfully 
printed  and  published,  and  the  favour  most  thankfully 
acknowledged  by  H.  H. 

In   1707  and  1708  Hill  had  printed  and 


reprinted  a  very  large  number  of  sermons, 
most  of  which  are  stated  in  the  title-page 
to  be  "  for  the  benefit  of  the  Poor,"  and 
many  have  on  it  "  price  one  penny  " ;  one  of 
his  lists  contains  173  sermons,  and  ends 
"  where  are  several  others  too  numerous  to 
insert."  Of  many  of  these  sermons,  and  as 
a  rule  he  only  reprinted  good  sermons  by 
celebrated  preachers.  Hills  issued  several 
penny  editions ;  perhaps  it  may  safely  be 
said  that  he  must  have  printed  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  sermons  between 
1707  and  1 7 10.  Doubtless  many  were 
glad  to  get  the  sermons  of  Dawes,  Blackall, 
Seeker,  and  other  eminent  divines  for  a 
penny,  instead  of  a  shilling  or  two;  and 
perhaps  the  size  being  post  8vo,  in  place 
of  large  4to,  were  not  without  its  attraction. 
Hundreds  of  country  preachers  found  these 
small  sermons  very  convenient,  for  when 
placed  in  a  suitable  black  wrapper,  they 
passed  muster  as  original  sermons  of  the 
preacher,  and  "  rather  above  the  average." 
It  was  this  which  led  to  the  poetical  line,  so 
often  quoted  : — 

And  Harry — Hills  his  parish  once  a  week. 

But  though  Hills  certainly  printed  a  very 
large  number  of  sermons,  tracts,  pamphlets, 
and  poems,  he  did  not  carry  on  this  piratical 
trade  very  long.  There  were  two  distinct 
circumstances  which  put  an  end  to  it.  The 
first  was  the  celebrated  copyright' Act,  passed 
on  the  5th  April,  17 10,  which  brought  the 
pirate  printer  within  the  pains  and  penalties 
of  the  law ;  the  second  was  the  death  of 
Hills  himself.  The  date  of  his  death  I  am 
unable  to  give,  but  in  the  Evening  Post 
for  the  1 2th  November,  17 13,  there  is  an 
advertisement  setting  forth  the  sale  of  the 
entire  stock  of  the  late  Henry  Hills,  printer 
in  Blackfriars, 

at  the  Blue  Anchor  in  Paternoster  Row.  N.B. — 
There  can  never  be  any  of  the  same,  or  any  in  the 
like  manner,  reprinted  after  these  are  gone,  there 
being  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  the  contrary. 

Hills's  stock  of  course  passed  into  the 
hands  of  other  booksellers,  and  was  utiUsed 
in  various  ways  ;  many  of  the  sermons  were 
bound  up  in  volumes,  and  are  now  not  un- 
frequently  to  be  met  with.  So  also  with  the 
poems,  but  a  considerable  quantity  of  them 
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were  bought  by  T.  Warner,  of  the  Black 
Boy  in  Paternoster  Row,  who  had  them 
bound  up  in  volumes,  and  printed  a  special 
title-page,  calling  them  A  Collection  of  the  best 
English  Poetry,  by  several  hands,  in  two 
volumes,  8vo,  price  \os.,  1717,  "printed 
and  sold  by  T.  Warner,"  This,  of  course, 
was  not  true ;  the  title-page  may  have  been 
printed  by  Warner,  but  the  poems  were 
all  printed  by  Henry  Hills.  There  is  no 
index,  and  possibly  the  copies  vary  in  their 
contents;  my  copy  includes  poems  by 
Milton,  Swift,  Waller,  Dryden,  Addison, 
Congreve,  and  others ;  in  all  106  poems. 
Though  the  stock  of  Henry  Hills  was  thus 
dispersed,  he  left  a  son,  Gilham  Hills  by 
name,  who  like  his  father  was  a  printer, 
succeeded  to  his  patent  as  royal  printer, 
and  died  at  Morden  College  in  1737.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  name  of  Hills  is  not 
even  mentioned  in  Dunton's  Life. 

The  low  price  which  Hills  charged  for  his 
tracts,  generally  only  one  penny,  of  course, 
whilst  it  disgusted  the  rich  publishers,  but 
pleased  the  poor  readers,  rendered  it  neces- 
sary that  he  should  reduce  the  cost  of  his 
issue  to  the  lowest  possible  figure  ;  hence  he 
almost  always  used  paper  of  a  very  inferior 
description.  This  led  to  his  introduction 
into  the  "lines  addressed  to  Bernard  Lin- 
tott"  by  (?)  Dr.  King,  in  17 12,  when  the 
Miscellaneous  Poems,  which  contained  the 
first  incomplete  Rape  of  the  Lock,  was 
published  (page  173)  :  — 

While  neat  old  Elzevir  is  reckon'd  better 
Than  Pirate  Hills'  brown  sheets  and  scurvy  letter, 
While  Print  admirers  careful  Aldus  chuse 
Before  John  Morphew,  or  the  Weekly  News. 

In  reference  to  the  concluding  line,  it  will 
of  course  be  remembered  that  when  Steele 
brought  out  the  Taller  in  1709,  Morphew 
was  his  publisher.  The  price  at  first  for  each 
number  was  one  penny,  and  of  necessity  the 
paper  was  of  very  inferior  quality.  This  led 
to  a  very  amusing  letter  in  No.  160  from 
Tom  Folio,  who  says  : — - 

The  tobacco  paper  on  which  your  own  writings  are 
usually  printed,  as  well  as  the  incorrectness  of  th« 
press  and  the  scurvy  letter,  sufficiently  show  the  ex- 
tent of  your  knowledge.  I  question  not  but  you  look 
upon  John  Morphew  to  be  as  great  a  man  as  Elzevir, 
and  Aldus  to  have  been  such  another  as  Bernard 
Lintott. 
VOL.    XI. 


There  was  not  so  much  printer's  work  in 
each  number  of  Steele's  Tatler  as  there  was 
in  one  of  Hills's  sermons,  yet  Morphew  soon 
found  out  that  it  would  not  pay  at  the  price 
of  a  penny,  and  it  was,  in  consequence, 
soon  raised  to  twopence,  at  which  rate  it 
paid  well.  Of  course  Hills  paid  nothing  to 
his  authors,  whereas,  though  Steele  was  at 
first  quite  willing  to  receive  little  or  nothing 
for  the  first  numbers  of  the  Tatler,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  he  expected  to  be  paid,  and 
was  paid,  as  soon  as  the  paper  became  known 
and  appreciated  by  the  public.  It  must  be 
fully  admitted  that  Henry  Hills,  the  printer  of 
Blackfriars,  was  certainly  "  a  pirate  " — that  is 
to  say,  he  brought  out  very  cheap  reprints  of 
new  books,  paying  nothing  for  the  right  of 
doing  so,  either  to  the  authors,  or  to  the 
original  printers.  There  was  then  no  law  to 
the  contrary,  and  though  Hills  was  by  no 
means  the  first  printer  who  "  poached  upon 
his  neighbours'  manors,"  yet  he  was  certainly 
one  of  the  most  active  and  successful  of  the 
tribe.  When  Defoe,  in  1701,  brought  out 
The  Trueborn  Englishman,  it  excited  very 
considerable  attention,  and  soon  came  to  a 
second  edition.  In  his  own  account  of  the 
matter,  he  states  that  in  the  few  succeeding 
years  he  published  in  all  nine  editions,  which 
were  sold  at  a  shilling  each  ;  but  he  com- 
plained bitterly  that  in  the  same  time  pirate 
printers  had  issued  twelve  editions,  amount- 
ing to  at  least  80,000  copies,  which  were  sold 
for  a  penny  and  twopence  each.  Defoe  says 
that  in  first  printing  it,  "  tho'  he  eyed  no 
profit,  yet  had  he  been  to  enjoy  the  profit 
of  his  own  labour,  he  had  gain'd  above 
;^T,ooo."  There  is,  of  course,  in  this  a  mani- 
fest fallacy  ;  if  the  price  of  a  shilling  a  copy 
had  been  adhered  to,  Defoe  would  not  have 
sold  90,000  copies  !  These  cheap  reprints 
were  a  very  good  advertisement,  not  only  of 
the  poem  itself,  but  also  of  the  writer,  and 
above  all  they  did  far  more  to  disseminate 
the  author's  views  and  convictions  amongst 
the  people  at  large  than  could  have  been 
effected  in  any  other  way.  Looking  back, 
after  the  lapse  of  180  years,  we  can  hardly 
deny  that  if  literary  pirates  did  some  harm, 
they  also  did  a  great  deal  of  good.  To  Henry 
Hills  we  mainly  owe  the  Copyright  Act  of 
17 10,  and  we  also  may  trace  to  his  efforts 
what  may  be  called  the  Free  Trade  in  litera- 
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ture — the  doctrine  that  though  an  author  is 
fully  entitled  to  get  all  he  can  for  the  work 
of  his  brain,  yet  that  as  the  value  of  that 
depends  mainly  upon  the  amount  of  good 
his  work  can  effect,  and  that  in  turn  must 
depend  on  the  price  at  which  it  is  sold,  so 
there  is  a  natural  relation  between  the  in- 
terest of  writers  and  that  of  readers.  Books  do 
not  sell  merely  because  they  are  low  priced, 
but  because  there  is  merit  or  useful  informa- 
tion in  them,  and  therefore  it  is  to  the  interest 
of  all  that  a  good  book  should  be  sold  at  the 
lowest  possible  price  consistent  with  a  reason- 
able profit.  The  question  of  the  cheap  spread 
of  sound  literature  was  fully  considered  in 
1710  ;  and  in  the  matter  of  cheap  sermons, 
no  doubt  the  rights  of  authors,  the  profits  of 
printers,  and  the  benefit  of  the  public  were 
not  forgotten.  It  was  this  which  led  to  the 
insertion  of  a  special  clause  in  the  Act,  re- 
straining any  bookseller  or  printer  from  set- 
ting a  price  upon  a  book  such  as  shall  be 
conceived  high  and  unreasonable,  and  mak- 
ing it 

lawful  for  any  person  to  make  complaint  thereof  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  Bishop  of  London,  or  others  who  shall  have  full 
power  to  call  before  them  such  booksellers,  etc.,  and 
with  full  power  to  redress  the  same,  and  to  limit  and 
settle  the  price  of  every  such  printed  book. 

The  Act  also  had  a  reference  to  the  "  to- 
bacco paper "  used  by  the  cheap  pirate 
printers ;  for  the  clause  which  provided  for 
the  presentation  of  copies  of  all  printed 
works  to  certain  public  libraries,  ordained 
that  they  should  be,  after  the  loth  April, 
1 7 10,  "on  the  best  paper." 

From  what  has  already  been  stated  it  is 
plain,  with  all  his  faults,  that  Henry  Hills 
was  a  public  benefactor;  and  we  may  ask 
whether  he  is  not  fairly  entitled  to  some 
credit  and  belief  on  account  of  his  assertion 
"  printed  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor."  If  we 
take  one  of  his  closely  printed  8vo  sermons 
of  sixteen  pages,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any 
publisher  could  afford  to  sell  it  for  a  penny, 
taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  materials, 
labour,  and  press  work  in  1705-10,  even  if 
he  sold  off  the  whole  edition,  which  we  know 
in  many  cases  he  did  not  do.  It  is,  of  course, 
not  fair  to  compare  the  press  work  of  17 10 
with  that  of  1885 — one  of  Hills's  sermons, 
for   example,  with  the    Vicar  of  Wakefield, 


pp.  78,  8vo,  published  lately  at  Liverpool, 
printed  fairly  in  double  columns,  with  orna- 
mental wrapper,  folded,  cut,  and  stitched  (I 
regret  to  say  with  wire)  for  one  penny  ;  and 
presumably  sold  at  a  profit.  Hills  was  not 
the  only,  if  he  was  the  first,  printer  in  Queen 
Anne's  time  who  printed  sermons  cheaply, 
"  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  "  ;  thus  in  1705 
F.  Thorn,  near  Fleet  Street,  published  cheap 
sermons,  '*  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  "  ;  and 
in  1706  D.  Brown  in  Westmoreland  Court 
printed  sermons,  and  stated  on  the  title-page, 
"  Published  for  the  Good  and  Benefit  of  the 
Poor,  that  have  not  six  Pence  to  lay  out." 
The  act  of  thus  reprinting  sermons  was  of 
course  an  act  of  piracy,  but  the  act  acquires 
a  very  different  complexion,  if,  as  appears 
probable  in  these  cases,  the  printer  did  not, 
and  could  not  hope  to,  make  any  personal 
profit  by  the  transaction.  On  the  whole,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  Hills  was  by  no 
means  the  "  black  sheep "  he  is  usually 
depicted,  and  that  his  name  ought  rather  to 
be  remembered  as  one  who  did  some  very 
good  service,  than  as  a  kind  of  literary 
burglar,  worthy  of  reprobation  and  abuse. 
It  were  to  be  wished  that  we  had  a  little 
more  information  about  his  private  history 
and  family.  Often  he  printed  anonymously, 
but  generally  he  gave  his  name  in  full ;  some 
of  the  reprints  of  Defoe's  works  appear  as 
"  Printed  by  P.  Hills  in  Blackfriars,"  It  is 
not  clear  whether  this  was  an  error,  was  done 
on  purpose,  or  whether  there  was  another 
member  of  his  family,  who  worked  with  him. 
There  were  certainly  three  generations  of 
Hills  known  as  printers, — Henry,  printer  to 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  to  Charles  II.;  Henry, 
probably  his  son,  who  was  Royal  printer 
from  the  time  of  James  II.  till  1709,  who 
was  called  the  Pirate ;  and  Gilham  Hills 
(the  son  of  the  Pirate),  who  died  at  Morden 
College  in  1737  ;  the  death  of  whom  is 
recorded  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol 
vii.,  p.  638,  as  "  formerly  Patentee  of  the 
King's  Printing  Office,"  showing  that  Henry 
Hills  did  not  sell  his  interest  in  the  Royal 
Patent  in  his  life  time. 
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Venice  T5efore  tbe  Atones. 

By  W.  Carew  Hazlitt. 
Part   III. 


IN  another  place  *  the  present  writer 
has  attempted  to  assist  the  forma- 
tion of  some  definite  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  early  domestic  architec- 
ture, when  the  Republic  had  emerged  from 
absolute  barbarism,  and  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Gothic  masters  of  building  and 
decoration.  Till  its  demolition  in  1781  the 
ancient  Casa  Dandolo  afforded  a  sample  of 
the  residence  which  was  thought  suitable  for 
a  high  Venetian  family  of  the  twelfth  century; 
but  altogether  the  exteriors  of  the  city  are 
far  better  known  to  us  than  the  aspect  and 
furniture  of  the  rooms,  and  even  in  the 
solitary  instance  of  the  Palazzo  Morosini  the 
household  effects  and  the  trophies  and 
objects  of  art  are  of  too  late  a  date  for 
our  immediate  purpose. 

It  was  in  the  Hall  that  entertainments 
were  usually  given,  especially  those  on  a 
large  scale.  Meetings  of  interest  to  the 
various  branches  of  a  family  were  held  in 
it.  As  long  as  the  Ducal  Court  was  one  of 
circuit,  and  the  Doge  himself  combined  the 
duties  divided  in  England  between  the  King 
and  the  Grand  Justiciary,  this  part  of  the 
house  was  often  devoted  to  the  hearing  of 
suits.  In  the  hall  of  the  Casa  Polo  the 
great  explorer  received  his  friends  and  kins- 
folk at  a  banquet  on  his  return  in  1295. 
Out  of  it  a  series  of  doors  opened  into  apart- 
ments intended  for  reception  or  for  family 
use,  and  the  various  offices.  The  terreno,  or 
basement,  generally  contained  one  of  the 
principal  sitting-rooms,  where,  or  in  the 
portico  or  hall,  were  arranged  the  armour 
and  other  relics  preserved  by  the  family. 
Above,  in  the  second  storey,  were  the  dormi- 
tories and  a  private  chamber,  employed  as  a 
withdrawing  room  for  the  ladies. 

It  is  Ramusio  who  preserves  that  graphic 
and  singular  account  of  Marco  Polo  and  his 
two  kinsmen  returning  home  in  1295,  dressed 
like  Tartars,  and  so  much  altered  in  their 
features  by  exposure  and  privation,  that  even 
their  own  family  and  their  most  intimate 
friends  did  not  recognize  them  ;  to  which  the 
*  Hazlitt 's  Venice,  i860,  iv.,  275-8. 


old  historian  produces  the  parallel  case  of 
Ulysses.  The  interest  of  the  little  narrative 
is  immensely  enhanced  by  the  distance  of 
the  period  and  the  celebrity  of  the  central 
figure.  They  had  even  forgotten  the  Venetian 
language.  On  proceeding  to  the  Palazzo  Polo 
at  San  Grisostomo,  they  found  several  of  their 
kindred  assembled,  and  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  they  made  these  understand 
who  they  were,  as  they  had  been  long  thought 
to  be  dead.  They  hereupon  resolved  upon 
an  expedient,  by  which  they  might  make 
themselves  known  to  their  family  and  con- 
nections, and  at  the  same  time  to  the  whole 
city.  A  splendid  banquet  was  arranged,  and  to 
it  were  bidden  all  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Polo  and  their  friends.  When  the  guests 
had  assembled,  and  were  seated  at  table,  the 
three  travellers  entered,  attired  in  robes  of 
crimson  satin  down  to  their  feet,  "as  the 
custom  in  those  days  was."  Water  was 
brought  to  them,  and  having  immersed  their 
hands,  they  bad  the  company  to  be  seated. 
They  then  divested  themselves  of  their  satin 
garments,  and  arrayed  their  persons  in 
similar  ones  of  crimson  damask,  ordering 
the  satin  dresses  to  be  cut  up  and  distributed 
among  the  servants.  Then  Marco  Polo,  his 
father  and  his  uncle  joined  their  friends  and 
kinsfolk  in  the  repast,  and  when  they  had 
partaken  of  some  of  the  dishes,  they  rose 
once  more,  cast  off  the  damask,  and  had 
others  of  crimson  velvet  brought,  which  they 
donned  in  the  presence  of  all,  the  servants, 
as  before,  receiving  the  damask  as  a  per- 
quisite. The  same  lot,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  feast,  befel  the  velvet  suits,  and  finally 
the  Poli  appeared  in  woollen  like  the  rest. 
This  series  of  incidents  naturally  created 
much  surprise,  and  Marco,  as  the  youngest, 
having  ordered  all  the  servants  to  quit  the 
hall,  and  the  mantles  being  removed,  fetched 
from  one  of  the  apartments  the  coarse  clothes 
in  which  they  had  returned  home.  Taking 
a  knife,  he  unripped  the  linings  and  pockets, 
and  laid  out  before  the  astonished  visitors 
all  the  precious  stones  which  he  had  sewn 
up  in  this  ingenious  manner,  because  it 
would  have  been  dangerous  and  difficult  to 
carry  so  much  gold ;  and  when  those  present 
beheld  this  extraordinary  treasure,  they  mar- 
velled exceedingly,  and  no  longer  doubted 
that    the   strangers  were   indeed  what   they 
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professed  to  be.  The  news  spread,  and 
crowds  flocked  to  the  Casa  Polo  to  embrace 
the  long-lost  travellers,  and  to  see  the  won- 
ders which  they  had  brought  with  them,  and 
to  hear  from  their  own  lips  the  account  of 
the  strange  regions  which  they  had  visited, 
and  of  the  fabulous  wealth  of  the  Great  Khan. 
It  was  Marco's  fashion  of  reckoning  the  riches 
of  the  princes  whom  he  had  seen  by  millions, 
that  led  to  his  fixture  with  the  name  of 
Messer  Marco  Milioni,  and  two  centuries 
and  a  half  later,  when  Ramusio  wrote,  the 
Casa  Polo  was  still  popularly  called  La  Corte 
del  Milioni. 

Previously  to  the  revival  of  culture  and  the 
introduction  of  typography,  the  scope  of  the 
connoisseur  was  necessarily  much  restricted. 
Yet  he  might  have,  if  he  chose,  manuscripts 
of  the  classics,  of  more  recent  authors,  and  of 
the  Scriptures  ;  Books  of  Hours  and  Missals 
which,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies, displayed  a  beauty  of  style  and  a  chaste 
grandeur  of  design  not  degraded  by  popularity 
and  cheapness  ;  Oriental  porcelain  of  fine 
paste  and  workmanship  ;  medals  and  coins 
of  innumerable  types  and  periods  ;  paintings 
in  the  hard  and  frigid  manner  of  the  first 
Italian  masters,  and  remains  of  ancient 
sculpture  and  architecture.  But  the  anti- 
quary, as  we  know  him,  was  a  somewhat  later 
creation ;  the  earliest  private  collections 
were  probably  not  formed  prior  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  the  mediaeval  Venetian  was 
more  disposed  to  invest  his  capital  in  ships 
and  cargoes,  counters  and  houses  at  home 
and  abroad,  or  in  Government  stock  which, 
if  it  was  less  advantageous,  was  more  secure. 
It  is  curious  to  consider  that,  with  the  now 
reigning  and  almost  tyrannical  love  of  what 
is  old,  the  furniture,  the  kitchen  utensils,  and 
the  money  in  daily  use  by  that  same  Venetian, 
if  he  was  a  housekeeper  of  fair  resources  and 
taste,  and  they,  by  some  miracle,  had  de- 
scended to  us  in  an  unimpaired  state,  would 
be  prized  at  more  than  their  weight  in  gold 
ducats,  while  similar  illustrations  of  the 
domestic  life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
would  have  probably  possessed  in  his  eyes 
no  interest  whatever.  An  omnivorous  study 
of  bygone  ages  was  reserved  for  men  and  for 
times  whereof  he  had  formed  no  conception. 
Before  any  system  of  communication  by 
bridges  was  undertaken,  a  service  of  ferry- 


boats had  enjoyed  the  important  monopoly 
of  conveying  passengers  from  island  to  island. 
The  Board  of  Works,  instituted  between  809 
and  827,   threw   certain   bridges   of  timber 
across  some   of  the  leading  thoroughfares, 
and  to  these  the  allusions  are  not  unfrequent. 
The  Ponte  della  Paglia,  between  the  Palace 
and  the  Abbey  of  San  Zaccaria,  formed  suc- 
cessively the  scene  of  two  acts  of  regicide. 
The  Doge  Tradenigo  was  assassinated  there 
in  864,  and  a  second  Doge  in  1 1 7  2.  Temanza 
fixes  1360  as  the  date  of  its  reconstruction 
in  stone  much  in  its  living  form  ;  but  he,  at 
the  same  time,  offers  an  explanation    of  the 
name,  which  can  hardly  be  accepted.     He 
desires  us  to  believe  that  eighty  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Great  Council  left  their  horses  at 
this  point  at  bait,  while  they  were  engaged 
in  their  official  duties.     But  the  appellation 
seems  to  have  existed  long  before  the  Great 
Council  was  organized,  and  before  the  city 
was  knit  together   by   bridges;   and  by  far 
the  more  reasonable  hypothesis  is,  that  the 
Ponte  della  PagHa  was  originally  built  and 
maintained  out  of  the  duty  on  straw,  of  which 
large  quantities  were  used  in  mediaeval  Venice 
for  thatch  and  litter,  in  the  same  way  that 
old  London  Bridge  was  built  out  of  the  wool 
dues.     Between  1172  and  1178  the  Govern- 
ment found  it  desirable  to  rebuild  many  of 
these   primitive   structures ;    but  the  Ponte 
della  Moneta,  or  Bridge  of  Money,  where  the 
sixteenth  century  erection  at  present   over- 
arches the  Grand  Canal,  did  not  supersede 
the  rude  contrivance  laid  on  hulks,   which 
had  been  the  earliest  experiment,  till  a  genera- 
tion or  two  later.     In  13 10,  the  singularly 
minute  details  which  have  been  transmitted 
to  us  of  a  great  poUtical  plot  bring  to  light 
the  Ponte  del  Lovo  (so-named,  not  improbably, 
after  the  cognominal  wood)  and  the  Ponte 
del  Malpasso,  between  San  Matteo  and  the 
Square  of  St.  Mark.    In  1379,  we  are  apprised 
of  a   drawbridge  over   the  canal    of  Santa 
Caterina,  between  Great  and  Little  Chioggia 
(or  Brondolo),  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  us  surmise  that  it  was  then  hardly  a 
novelty ;  and  the  canal   behind  San   Moisb 
was  perhaps  spanned  by  a  second  communi- 
cation   of  the  same   class,    so   long  as  the 
Piazza   preserved   its    feudal    cincture.      In 
1 44 1,  on  the  occasion  of  an  important  cere- 
monial, recourse  was  had  to  a  bridge  of  boats 
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to  transport  the  bridal  party  from  one  point 
to  another;  and  it  is  ascertainable  from  a 
multiplicity  of  sources,  that  the  less  central 
and  frequented  parts  of  the  Dogado  were 
furnished  with  regular  means  of  intercourse 
only  by  a  gradual  process,  and  that,  in  many 
cases,  even  where  a  new  bridge  was  thrown 
over  some  canal,  it  was  retained  as  private 
property  by  the  individual  who  had  built  it 
agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the  original  grant 
of  the  land,  in  the  same  manner  as  some  of 
the  lanes  or  courts  created  under  similar 
auspices ;  while  a  visit  to  the  more  remote 
islands  involved,  as  it   does   even   now   of 


came  something  more  than  a  Bond  of  Villages 
under  a  chieftain,  by  name  a  Doge. 

But  it  was  during  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century  that  the  first  marked  stimulus  was 
given  to  metropolitan  improvements  and 
embellishments ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  to 
the  third  quarter  of  that  century  that  we 
should  date  back  the  original  production  of 
the  highly  important  chart  of  Venice,  first 
engraved  by  Temanza  (from  an  augmented 
fourteenth-century  copy,  I  conceive)  in  1781. 
The  author  was  doubtless  an  ecclesiastic;  and 
he  has  done  for  us  scarcely  anything  beyond 
the  delineation  of  the  relative  positions  of  the 


Plan  of  a  Portion  of  Medieval  Venice  (from  Temanza),  showing  St.  Mark's 
surrounded  by  a  wall. 


course,  the  services  of  a  gondolier  or  a  steam- 
boat. Generations  were  to  come  and  go 
before  the  canals  were  to  see  the  noble 
architectural  works  which  arrest  the  eye  of 
the  modem  traveller — works  which  give  an 
impression  of  solidity  and  symmetry,  and 
sometimes  of  gloom.  Yet,  as  an  engineering 
achievement  of  the  expiring  years  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  bridge  of  Antonio 
da  Ponte  is  unapproachable  in  historical 
interest  and  professional  merit. 

Between  the  ninth  and  thirteenth  centuries 
the  Republic  was  engaged  in  enfranchising 
itself  by  degrees  from  the  narrowing  and 
cramping  influence  of  medisevalism,  and  be- 


churches  and  conventual  establishments  scat- 
tered over  the  city  and  suburbs.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  he  would  not  have  included  the 
Piazza,  had  it  not  been  for  the  sacred  edifice 
which  formed  part  of  one  side  of  the  irregular 
square.  The  representation  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Mark  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  the 
mother  Abbey  of  San  Zaccaria,  the  primitive 
San  Giorgio  Maggiore,  forefather  of  Palladio's 
building,  and  the  old  Arsenal, — all  of  which 
he  has  sketched  to  our  great  profit, — makes 
the  real  value  of  this  historical  archive. 

The  Marcian  MS.  employed  by  Temanza 
may  thus  be  assumed  perhaps  to  depict  with 
tolerable  fidelity  St.  Mark's  and  its  precincts, 
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prior  to  the  notable  alterations  made  during 
the  short  but  fruitful  dogate  of  Sebastiano 
Ziani  (i  173-8).  The  government  had  at  this 
juncture  the  happiness  to  meet  with  a 
capable  Lombard  engineer,  named  Nicolo 
Barattiero ;  and,  the  necessity  for  action 
having  long  been  felt,  the  most  likely  view 
is,  that  the  foreigner  submitted  plans  to  his 
employers,  and  received  a  commission  to 
execute  them.  The  effect  of  these  opera- 
tions was  to  transform  the  space  at  present 
occupied  by  the  Piazza  and  Cathedral  into 
an  area,  which  in  general  followed  the 
modern  lines;  and  in  order  to  carry  out 
such  an  object  it  was  necessary  to  level  the 
Brolio  (corruptly  BruoUo)  by  filling  up  the 
ancient  canal  in  the  centre,  and  to  remove 
not  only  certain  dilapidated  buildings,  but 
the  sixth-century  church  of  San  Geminiano. 
Barattiero  unquestionably  found  plenty  of 
scope  for  his  ingenuity  and  enterprise ;  but 
how  far  the  Government  was  induced  to  go 
with  him  seems  altogether  uncertain;  the 
Venetians  throughout  evinced  a  partiality  for 
fractional  progress  in  public  works,  germane 
to  that  displayed  by  them  in  perfecting  their 
Constitution ;  it  was  assuredly  rather  a 
question  of  temperament  than  of  finance, 
however  loth  a  commercial  nation  might  at 
times  feel  to  allow  more  or  less  sentimental 
improvements  to  trench  on  funds  demanded 
more  imperatively  elsewhere ;  and  we  must 
confess  ignorance  of  the  precise  date  or 
dates  at  which  the  fortifications  of  St.  Mark's 
Square,  the  palace,  and  the  Riva  successively 
disappeared.  Without  being  too  incautious, 
one  may  presume  that  the  ducal  residence 
became,  through  this  able  and  ordering 
agency,  the  building  which  Geoffrey  de  la 
Villehardouin  so  warmly  admired  and 
eulogized,  when  he  saw  it  in  1201,  but  of 
which  nothing  now  remains.  Round  the 
Piazza  and  Piazzetta  centred  always  more  or 
less  the  life  of  Venice,  and  it  was  there  that 
Barattiero,  so  far  as  one  can  collect,  bestowed 
his  exclusive  attention.  The  private  re- 
sources of  the  Doge  went  very  far  toward 
the  liquidation  of  the  heavy  outlay,  and  his 
personal  wishes,  as  a  matter  of  course,  would 
be  largely  consulted.  It  is  certainly  reported 
that  Ziani  caused  the  Square  of  St.  Mark  to 
be  furnished  with  an  arcade,  and  in  that  case 
the  existing  wall  was  necessarily  taken  down. 


A  covered  walk  for  the  citizens  was,  in  such 
a  place  as  Venice,  both  commercially  and 
socially  scarcely  more  than  a  common  need, 
and  something  was  effected  perhaps  by  Barat- 
tiero in  this  direction,  though  his  promenade 
was  beyond  a  doubt  widely  different  from 
that  which  later  men  put  there. 

At  any  rate,  the  Lombard  contractor 
crowned  his  performances  by  the  proud 
exploit  of  raising,  where  they  still  exist,  the 
two  granite  columns,  brought  from  Scio  a 
few  years  before,  and  laid  aside  till  some 
site  could  be  found  for  them,  or  perhaps, 
rather,  till  some  person  of  genius  presented 
himself  to  lift  them  into  position. 

An  appreciable  advance  in  the  direction  of 
rendering  the  city  worthier  of  its  political 
rank  and  fame  must  have  been  anyhow 
accomplished ;  but  we  must  not  suffer  our 
fancy  to  portray  for  us  more  than  a  feeble 
and  distant  approach  to  the  ultimate  result. 
Yet  we  may  indulge  ourselves  so  far  as  to 
speculate  with  what  wondering  eyes  an 
intelligent  contemporary  observer  would 
follow  the  successive  destruction  of  so  many 
time-honoured  objects,  the  gradual  demolition 
of  the  tenth-century  wall  built  along  the 
Riva  to  keep  out  the  Huns  (perchance  the 
very  Schiavoni  after  whom  it  was  named), 
where,  instead  of  the  broad  expanse  of  the 
Molo  toward  the  sea  or  Grand  Canal,  there 
was  long  nothing  but  a  narrow  causeway 
between  the  rampart  and  the  water,  and  the 
dismantlement  piecemeal  of  the  Doge's  vast 
and  gloomy  dwelling,  once  a  feudal  strong- 
hold. To  Barattiero,  whatever  was  the  precise 
limit  of  his  labours,  was  undoubtedly  due  the 
credit  of  having  done  more  than  all  his 
predecessors  to  impart  to  Venice  an  archi- 
tectural tone  and  an  incipient  regularity 
of  outline.  He  was  soon  followed  by  men 
greater  than  himself,  and  the  temper  of  the 
Venetians,  flexible  and  passive  enough  where 
no  dark  and  sanguinary  passions  were  kindled, 
readily  adapted  itself  to  new  conditions  and 
demands.  Subsequently  to  the  conspicuous 
reforms  set  on  foot  by  the  rich  Doge  Ziani, 
and  (obsequiously  to  the  proprietary  genius 
here  thus  early  masterful)  effected  in  no  un- 
important measure  at  his  own  expense,  many 
years  elapsed  before  any  farther  progress 
was  made.  In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  supply  of  a  brick  pavement  to 
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the  Piazza  was  considered  a  great  public 
convenience,  and  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  St.  Mark's  Place  was  by 
degrees  hereabout  assuming  an  aspect  more 
consonant  with  our  ideas  of  it,  and  having  the 
colonnade  added,  as  circumstances  allowed, 
to  three  sides  of  the  quadrangle.  But  when 
we  consider  the  universal  tendency  of  customs 
and  sentiment  to  perpetuate  themselves,  and 
to  become  contemporary  with  a  state  of 
manners  and  opinions  with  which  they  are 
totally  incongruous,  we  shall  be  prepared 
to  believe  that  at  Venice  there  was  a  long 
survival,  both  within  the  old  walled  palace  and 
without,  of  practices  and  forms  which  would 
force  themselves  on  the  Venetian  mind  in  the 
light  of  anachronisms  only  by  a  very  slow 
process;  certain  vested  privileges  had  grown 
up  round  the  Doge  and  the  Constitution,  and 
had  become  parcel  of  both ;  a  large  amount 
of  land,  of  which  the  value  could  not  fail  to 
increase,  was  held  under  feudal  obligations, 
which  it  was  perhaps  the  interest  of  the 
beneficiaries  not  to  suffer  to  shrink  into 
desuetude ;  and  assessments  in  kind  for  the 
body-guard,  gondola-service,  and  Bouche  or 
kitchen  of  the  Court,  which  had  at  the 
commencement  been  charges  on  waste  or 
worthless  plots  of  ground,  were  levied,  before 
they  were  discontinued  or  commuted,  on 
profitable  estates. 

About  a  hundred  years  before  the  great 
architectural  and  political  movements  of  1 1 75, 
which  achieved  such  important  and  wide 
reforms  in  the  aspect  of  the  city  and  in  the 
framework  of  the  Constitution,  namely  in 
107 1,  we  find  that  Domenigo  Selvo,  one  of 
the  two  ducal  gastaldi  or  tribunes,  was 
chosen  by  acclamation  as  Doge.  No  further 
electoral  formality  was  discharged  or  de- 
manded, and  Selvo  was  admitted  in  due 
course  to  the  office,  which  he  enjoyed 
through  several  years. 

For  our  knowledge  of  this  historical  fact 
we  are  solely  indebted  to  a  contemporary 
account  of  the  accession  of  Selvo  by  one  of 
his  canonici,  Domenigo  Tino.  It  is  the 
first  and  only  early  ceremony  of  the  kind 
of  which  an  eyewitness  has  handed  down 
particulars.  But  the  value  of  the  account  * 
is  retrospective ;  for  the  mode  of  proceeding 
in  this  case  was  not  substantially  different 
*  Hazlitt's  Venice,  i860,  i.,  258. 


from  that  which  must  have  ordinarily  pre- 
vailed in  the  days  of  universal  suffrage  ;  and 
until  the  organic  changes  of  1172,  which 
first  supplied  a  regular  and  strict  machinery 
for  arranging  the  ducal  succession,  no 
systematic  method,  in  point  of  fact,  was  in 
force  for  submitting  a  candidate  to  the  people, 
and  carrying  him  to  the  throne.  Under  an 
elective  government  the  initiative  in  each 
instance  necessarily  rested  with  the  political 
parties  into  which  the  state  was  from  time 
to  time  divided,  and  a  critical  consideration 
of  the  account  left  by  Tino  satisfies  us  that 
the  friends  of  Selvo  were  just  then  able  to 
command  a  majority  in  the  Folk-Moot  or 
Arrengo,  and  that  his  proposal  on  the  next 
vacancy,  instead  of  being  an  outburst  of 
spontaneous  enthusiasm,  was  a  stratagem 
deliberately  preconcerted.  His  prior  position 
as  a  metropolitan  tribune  had,  of  course,  added 
to  his  influence  and  popularity,  and  assisted 
the  formation  of  a  strong  central  committee 
devoted  to  his  interests.  To  arrange  the 
little  dramatic  scene,  which  the  canonico 
has  so  artlessly  portrayed,  and  to  secure  the 
national  Si/  si!  was  sufficiently  simple;  for 
since  the  more  marked  growth  of  aristocratic 
opinion  at  Venice,  and  the  furtive  introduction 
there  of  government  by  party,  it  had  become 
easy  for  a  group  or  federation  of  prominent 
families,  with  their  accustomed  adherents 
and  hired  emissaries,  to  communicate  to  an 
oligarchical  act  a  republican  semblance. 
In  a  State  so  placed  as  Venice  the  practical 
inconvenience  of  an  unlimited  suffrage  and 
the  indolent  temper  of  the  people  forwarded 
the  institution  of  certain  settled  forms,  the 
rise  of  an  electoral  conclave,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  official  whose  peculiar  function 
it  became  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  successful  candidate  in  the  name  of  the 
Republic. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  elevation  of  a  Doge 
agreeably  to  the  lax  primitive  usage  which 
went  before  the  inexorable  sovereignty  of 
Rules  and  Capitularies,  there  is  something 
which  one  is  apt  to  find  touching  and 
picturesque.  One  tries  to  realize  the  gay  and 
boisterous  spectacle  at  Lido,  the  shouts  of  Noi 
volemo  Dose  Domenigo  Selvo  e  lo  laudiamo  ! 
from  a  thousand  lips,  the  clamour  and  stu- 
pendous excitement  on  the  arrival  at  Venice 
of  the  newly-returned  mourner  at  the  grave 
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of  the  late  Serenissimo ;  the  scene  on  the 
Piazzetta ;  the  congratulatious  of  friends, 
kinsfolk,  and  political  supporters  ;  the  pro- 
cession to  the  Cathedral  (not  yet  the  St. 
Mark's  Basilica  of  later  story),  and  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Elect  to  the  high  altar  with 
unsandalled  feet,  encompassed  by  the  clergy. 

We  have  been  supposing  that  the  formali- 
ties so  fortuitously  described  to  us  as  atten- 
dant on  the  exaltation  of  a  Doge  in  107 1 
were  in  substance  the  same  as  had  been 
witnessed  before,  and  were  subsequently  re- 
peated. There  is  a  further  point  worth 
mentioning,  more  especially  as  it  has  a  kind 
of  bearing  on  the  customs  of  some  more 
northerly  peoples.  It  is  credibly  related  that, 
after  the  proclamation  at  St.  Mark's  altar  of 
the  Doge  Ziani,  the  first  elected  under  the 
new  Constitution  in  1 172-3,  certain  workmen 
of  the  Arsenal  lifted  him  into  a  high-backed 
wooden  chair,  and  carried  him  (after  the 
Prankish  manner)  on  their  shoulders  round 
the  Piazza,  to  introduce  him  to  the  public ; 
that  a  largesse  of  special  money  was  distri- 
buted among  the  bystanders  as  the  procession 
moved  along ;  and  that  the  Doge's  solemn 
investiture  followed  his  return  to  the  church. 
Here  do  we  not  see,  as  in  the  former  case, 
an  antique  spectacle,  often  performed,  but 
only  in  this  single  instance  preserved  for  our 
information  ?  The  anecdote  may  be  collated 
with  the  analogous  usages  which  prevailed 
elsewhere. 

Selvo  could  not  have  been  greatly  surprised 
to  find,  on  making  his  entry  into  the  palatial 
abode  which  was  to  be  his  home  for  life, 
that  the  doors  were  unhinged,  and  the  whole 
of  the  portable  furniture  removed.  The 
violence  offered  to  the  palace  gates  is  sug- 
gestive of  unusual  precipitation,  probably 
due  to  the  impatience  of  feudal  subordinates ; 
but  otherwise  the  new  Doge  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  the  customary  conditions. 
The  fittings  and  appointments  provided  by 
the  retainers  and  clients  of  his  predecessor 
for  their  chief  and  themselves,  or  by  those 
whose  contributory  liabilities,  by  virtue  of 
tenure  or  prescription,  comprised  bedding, 
litter,  and  other  requisites  for  the  ducal 
establishment,  had  simply  lapsed  to  the  re- 
versioners. The  incoming  tenant  and  his 
dependants  were  expected  to  furnish  anew. 
There  was  no  permanent  Wardrobe.     Each 


successive  archaic  governor  of  Venice  relied 
on  his  own  resources  as  a  private  citizen, 
or  on  those  who  had  placed  him  in  power, 
not  merely  for  his  commissariat,  but  for 
the  table  on  which  the  dishes  were  laid,  and 
for  the  chair  on  which  he  sat  to  eat  his  food. 
Nor  was  it  till  1328  that  any  arrangement 
was  attempted  for  putting  an  end  to  an  order 
of  things  so  primitive  and  indecorous.  So 
long  as  the  interior  of  the  palace  was  syste- 
matically denuded  from  reign  to  reign,  and 
there  was  nothing  there  which  was  recognised 
as  the  property  of  the  Government  or  of  the 
Doge  for  the  time  being,  no  prospect  could 
arise  of  imparting  to  the  court  an  adequate 
degree  of  dignity  and  magnificence.  That 
proud  and  splendid  mansion,  with  which 
exclusively  the  ordinary  reader  is  conversant, 
began  by  being  little  more  than  a  residence, 
in  which  each  tenant,  during  his  term  of  office, 
housed  his  own  effects  or  those  of  his  kindred 
and  vassals. 

{To  be  conti?med.) 


CJje  ^ou0e  of  lortis^ 

Part  V. 

The  Transition  from  Tenure  to  Writ. 
{Conti?iued.) 

N  investigating  the  transition    from 
tenure  to  writ  we  have,  admittedly, 
to   take    for    our    "  fixed  point " 
the  well-known  clause  of  the  Great 
Charter : — 

Et  ad  habendum  commune  consilium  regni,  de 
auxilio  assidendo  aliter  quam  in  tribus  casibus 
prsedictis,  vel  de  scutagio  assidendo,  summoneri 
faciemus  archiepiscopos,  episcopos,  abbates,  comites, 
et  majores  barones,  sigillatim  per  litteras  nostras  ;  et 
prasterea  faciemus  summoneri  in  generali,  per  vice- 
comites  et  ballivos  nostros,  omnes  illos  qui  de  nobis 
tenent  in  capite. 

This  is  our  terminus  ad  quem.  A  century 
and  a  half,  we  must  remember,  had  elapsed 
between  the  Conquest  and  the  Great  Charter, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  for  that  lengthy  period 
the  evidence  is  so  scanty  as  to  leave  a  wide 
field  legitimately  open  to  conjecture.  But 
from  whatever  principle  we  elect  to  start,  we 
have  to  arrive  somehow  or  other  at  the  same 
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terminus  ad  quern.  There,  at  length,  we  stand 
on  sure  and  common  ground. 

Now,  differing  as  I  do  both  from  Dr. 
Stubbs  and  from  Mr.  Freeman,  it  is  necessary 
that  I  should  call  attention  lo  the  striking 
way  in  which  they  differ  between  them- 
selves. While  they  both  look  ultimately 
to  the  Witan,  Dr.  Stubbs  elects  to  derive  the 
assembly  from  a  small  council  of  "mag- 
nates ";  Mr.  Freeman  from  a  gathering  of  all 
landowners,  if  not,  indeed,  of  all  freemen. 
Consequently,  to  reach  their  common  goal, 
they  have  to  follow  paths  which  involve  the 
adoption  of  theories  diametrically  opposed. 
Dr.  Stubbs  brings  us  to  the  Great  Charter  by 
widening  the  constitution  of  the  assembly ; 
Mr.  Freeman  by  naiTowing  it.  In  the  view 
of  the  former,  the  assembly  was  passing 
through  a  process  of  expansion  ;  in  the  view 
of  the  latter,  through  one  of  contraction. 
Thus,  Dr.  Stubbs  writes  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.:- 

Greater  prominence  and  a  more  definite  position 
are  assigned  to  the  minor  tenants-in-chief.  There  is 
a  growing  recognition  of  their  real  constitutional 
importance,  a  gradual  definition  of  their  title  to  be 
represented  and  of  the  manner  of  representation,  and 
a  growing  tendency  to  admit  not  only  them,  but  the 
whole  body  of  smaller  landowners,  of  whom  the 
minor  tenants-in-chief  are  but  an  insignificant  pro- 
portion, to  the  same  rights The  point  at 

which  the  growth  of  this  principle  had  arrived  during 
the  period  before  us  is  marked   by  the   fourteenth 

article  of  the   Great    Charter The 

council  is  thus  no  longer  limited  to  the  magnates,  but 
it  is  not  extended  so  as  to  include  the  whole  nation,  it 
halts  at  the  tenant s-in- chief.  * 

Mr.  Freeman,  on  the  contrary,  argues  as 
follows  on  this  same  "  fourteenth  article": — 

The  vague  practice  of  earlier  times  had  stiffened 
into  a  definite  custom  ....  The  right  to  be 
summoned  was  established  in  the  case  of  the  King's 
tenants-in-chief;  but  it  did  not  go  further.  This 
amounted  to  a  practical  disfranchisement  of  all  but  the 
Kings  lenants-in-chief  There  was  no  need  to  take 
away  their  right  by  any  formal  enactment  .... 
the  ^^ land-sitting-men"  of  Salisbury  easily  stiffened 
into  the  tenants-in-chief  of  the  Great  Charter.  \ 

So  far  from  "  the  land-sittende  men "  in- 
cluding the  tenants-in-chief,  they  were  ex- 
pressly distinguished  from  them.  This  mis- 
apprehension is  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
errors  in  Mr.  Freeman's  theory.  The  point 
of  the  comparison,  however,  remains.     The 

*  Const.  Hist.,  i.,  605,607. 
t  Norm.  Conq. ,  v. ,  409- 10. 


two  views  of  the  process  which  had  been 
taking  place  from  the  Conquest  are  opposite 
and  irreconcilable. 

Dr.  Stubbs  and  Mr.  Freeman  are  both 
wrong;  but  I  shall  here,  as  throughout, 
address  myself  to  the  views  of  the  former,  as 
alone  deserving  of  notice. 

I  claim,  it  may  be  remembered,  that  the 
House  of  Lords  "  descends  .  .  .  from 
the  feudal  curia,  in  which  the  dominus  is 
surrounded  by  his  barones."*  Once  firmly 
grasp  the  conception  of  these  barones,  and 
no  difficulties  remain. 

After  straining  every  nerve  to  minimise  the 
feudalising  results  of  the  Conquest,  even  Mr. 
Freeman  is  compelled  to  admit  that — 

the  effect  of  William's  confiscations  and  grants  was 
to  bring  the  tenure  of  land,  the  holding  of  land  as 
a  grant  from  a  lord,  into  a  prominence  which  it 
had  never  had  before,  to  make  it,  in  short,  the  chief 
element  in  the  polity  of  the  kingdom.f 

That  is  precisely  my  contention.  This  was, 
in  Dr.  Stubbs'  words,  "  the  principle  which 
was  introduced  at  the  Conquest. "J 

The  tenure  of  land  was  that  "different  quali- 
fication "§  for  a  place  in  the  assembly  from 
that  which  had  been  known  before  the  Con- 
quest. If,  like  most  of  our  historians,  we 
look  no  deeper  than  the  surface,  we  may 
fail  to  detect  any  striking  change ;  but  if 
we  keep  steadily  before  us  the  "  different 
qualification,"  the  principle  of  tenure,  we 
shall  readily  understand  all  that  follows. 

What  then  is  the  principle  of  tenure  1  Dr. 
Stubbs  possibly,  Mr.  Freeman  certainly,  have 
failed  to  steep  themselves  in  feudal  principles 
sufficiently  to  grasp  this  idea.  When  we 
speak  of  "  Barony  by  tenure,"  the  idea 
suggested  is  always  that  of  a  dignity  held 
in  virtue  of  the  possession  of  a  particular 
estate.  We  think  of  such  cases  as  the 
Earldom  of  Arundel,  or  the  famous  Barony 
of  Berkeley.  But  this  is  not  the  principle 
of  tenure.  Tenure  does  not  turn  on  what 
or  where  the  land  is,  but  on  how  it  is  held ; 
tenure  does  not  imply  the  relation  of  a  man 
to  his  land,  but  his  relation  to  his  lord ; 
tenure  is  not  his  privilege  as  the  lord  of  a 
fief,  but  his  duty  as  the  man  {baro)  of  his 

*  Ante,  X.,  243. 

f  Norm.  Conq.,  v.,  370. 

t  Ante,  X.,   243. 

8   Ibid. 
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lord.  In  short,  the  principle  of  tenure  is 
derived,  not  from  below,  but  from  above.  We 
must  work  down  to  it  from  the  lord,  not  up 
to  it  from  the  land. 

We  start  then  from  the  assemblies  of 
the  Norman  kings,  necessarily,  as  in  every 
feudal  polity,  composed  of  their  tenants-in- 
chief  {barones)y  and  of  no  one  else.  This 
principle  contained  the  seeds  of  its  own 
decay,  and  must  have  steadily  tended  to 
break  down  from  its  very  first  introduction 
into  England. 

The  worst  flaw  in  this  system,  and  the 
point  that  we  ought  to  keep  steadily  in  view, 
is  the  harsh  and  artificial  division  of  society, 
necessarily  involved  by  its  conception.  The 
relation  to  the  lord  being  its  sole  standard, 
it  attempted  to  place  on  an  equality  those 
often  of  most  unequal  position,  while,  con- 
versely, on  the  same  principle,  it  would  sever, 
by  a  sharp  line,  those  who  socially  were  in 
all  respects  equal.  A  system  so  unnatural 
would  be  difficult  to  maintain,  even  under 
favourable  circumstances,  but  that  difficulty 
would  be  increased  when  it  was  introduced 
into  a  country  of  the  size  of  England,  at 
once  by  the  greater  number  of  those  who, 
as  barones,  were  all  equally  {pares)  members 
of  the  curia  (or  concilium),  and  by  the  greater 
disproportion  between  the  larger  and  the 
smaller  tenants-in-chief;  between  (slightly  to 
anticipate)  the  barones  majores  et  minores. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  that,  on  two  grounds, 
the  lesser  barones  would,  from  the  first,  keep 
away,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  curia.  In 
the  first  place,  the  cost  of  attendance  would 
be  more  serious  relatively  to  them  than  to 
the  magnates ;  in  the  second,  even  if  they 
did  attend,  they  would  find  themselves 
relatively  powerless.  Lastly,  the  feudal 
polity  was,  in  England,  superimposed  on 
the  existing  native  one,  which,  in  its  shire 
system  and  in  its  popular  courts,  maintained 
a  rival  organisation.*  It  is,  therefore,  our 
task  to  trace  the  process  by  which  the  feudal 
theory  here  broke  down  in  practice. 

Let  us  then  recur  to  our  "  fixed  point," 
the  article  I  have  quoted  from  the  Great 
Charter,  and  see  what  information  we  can 
gather  from  it.  Firstly,  we  learn  that  the 
commune  concilium  still  consisted  in  theory  of 

*  See  the  Leges  Henrici  Primi,  viii.  I  :  "  Sicut 
antiqua  fuerat  institutione  formatum."  et  seg. 


the  body  of  tenants-in-chief ;  secondly,  that 
attendance  had  come  to  be  regarded  no 
longer  as  a  burden,  but  as  a  right ;  thirdly, 
that  the  Crown,  in  the  issue  of  the  writ,  had 
discovered  a  means  of  withholding  that  right ; 
fourthly,  that  a  definite  distinction  had  been 
arising  between  the  greater  and  the  lesser 
tenants-in-chief. 

Now,  there  are  few  more  difficult  questions 
than  the  origin  of  the  Writ  of  Summons.  Dr. 
Stubbs  has  acutely  pointed  out  that  an  inci- 
dent in  Becket's  life  affords  evidence  of  the 
practice  in  his  day.  But  there  can  be  no 
question  that  it  was  of  earlier  origin.  It  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  for  any  special  as- 
sembly {i.e.,  apart  from  the  three  annual 
ones)  special  intimations  would  be  addressed 
at  least  to  the  magnates,  to  secure  their 
attendance.  When  a  full  attendance  was 
specially  required,  as  at  the  Council  of 
Northampton,  the  king  solemne  statuens 
celebrare  consilium,  omnes  qui  de  rege  tenebant 
in  capite  mandari  fecit.*  Attendance  being 
for  the  lesser  tenants  {barones  minores)  at  any 
rate  a  burthen,  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  practi- 
cally confined  to  those  who,  in  each  case, 
received  the  summons.  So  far,  however,  the 
summons  was,  by  no  means,  a  privilege  to  be 
valued.  But  when,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
assembly  grew  in  power,  after  the  Norman 
period,  and,  on  the  other,  the  misgovernment 
of  John  made  it  eager  to  exercise  that  power, 
all  this  would  be  changed.  It  was  no  longer 
the  object  of  the  Barons  to  avoid,  and  of 
the  Crown  to  enforce,  attendance.  The 
contrary,  in  fact,  was  now  the  case,  and  this 
being  so,  the  writ  of  summons  suddenly 
assumed  a  very  real  importance. 

This,  I  would  suggest,  is  the  turning-point 
in  the  process,  and,  consequently,  a  matter  to 
be  clearly  grasped.  From  being  little  more 
than  an  incidental  form,  the  writ,  under  these 
changed  circumstances,  would  become  itself 
the  one  essential.  Now  that  the  duty  had 
become  the  right  of  attendance,  the  Crown 
would  naturally  take  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  the  assemblies  had  in  practice,  as  I  have 

*  Grimm,  Vitce  S.  Thomee,  p.  39.  The  great  im- 
portance of  this  passage  lies  in  its  identification  of  the 
whole  body  of  tenants-in-chief  with  the  "episcopi, 
comites,  barones  totius  regni,"  of  whom  R.  de  Diceto 
(c.  536)  independently  tells  us  this  Council  (a.d.  1164) 
was  composed. 
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above  suggested,  been  only  attended  by  those 
who  had  received  the  writ  of  summons. 
Practice  and  theory,  in  that  practical  age, 
were  so  conveniently  and  so  persistently  con- 
fused that  it  would  be  an  easy  step  from  this 
to  the  doctrine  that,  withou  a  writ  of  sum- 
mons, no  baro  could  attend.*  Writing,  as  I 
am,  at  a  distance  from  libraries,  I  cannot  tell 
if  this  point  has  been  insisted  upon  as  its 
great  importance  deserves.  I  am  under  the 
impression  that  it  has  not.  We  have  evidence, 
I  contend,  in  the  Great  Charter,  that  the 
Crown  had  been  endeavouring  to  use  the 
writ  as  a  means  of  excluding  its  opponents 
from  the  assembly.  This  would  imply  that 
the  writ  was  already  recognized  as  a  neces- 
sary condition  of  attendance.  The  Crown, 
then,  had  succeeded  in  so  far  introducing 
"  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge."  But  as  yet, 
it  was  "  the  thin  end  "  only.  The  barones, 
while  admitting  that  they  could  not  attend 
unless  summoned,  insisted  that  they  all 
must  be  summoned.  That  this  view  is  the 
correct  one,  we  surely  gather  from  the  re- 
markable passage  in  Mathew  Paris,  where  we 
read  that,  some  ten  years  after  the  Charter 
the  barones,  assembled  at  Westminster,  re- 
fused to  give  their  answer  to  the  royal 
demands :  — 

Quod  onines  time  temporis  nott  fuerunt,  juxta 
tenorem  Magnse  Cartae,  vocati ;  et  ideo  sine  paribus 
suis  tunc  absentibus,  nullum  voluerunt  tunc  responsum 
dare,  vel  auxilium  concedere  vel  prsestare. 

In  the  royalist  reaction  after  the  death  of 
John,  the  Crown,  this  implies,  must  have 
revived  its  attempt  to  employ  the  issue  of  the 

*  Mr.  Freeman  rightly  perceived  the  importance  of 
the  Writ  of  Summons  as  a  factor  in  the  development 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  He  writes  : — "At  least  from 
the  Norman  conquest  onwards,  our  kings  took  to 
summoning  particular  men  to  the  Assemblies,  some- 
times in  great  numbers,  sometimes  in  small.  Now  it 
is  a  universal  law  that,  when  a  practice  of  summons 
comes  in,  it  gradually  comes  to  act  as  the  shutting  out 
of  those  who  are  not  summoned"  ^The  Nature  and 
Origin  of  the  Home  of  Lords,  p.  II).  But  (i)  he 
is  inconsistent  with  himself  as  to  the  date  when 
summons  came  in  ;  (2)  he  fails  to  grasp  the  all-im- 
portant distinction  between  the  time  when  attendance 
was  a  privilege,  and  the  time  when  it  was  a  hardship; 
(3)  he  is  absorbed  in  his  fancies  about  the  * '  freeman,  ' 
and  so  fails  to  confine  himself  to  the  tenants-in-chief, 
who  have  alone  to  be  considered  ;  (4)  he  contends  (for 

E resent  party  purposes)  that  "  among  the  barons,  too, 
e  [the  king]  had  a  very  free  choice"  {lb.  p.   12), 
thus  missing  the  point. 


writ  for  the  exclusion  of  troublesome  oppo- 
nents. And  that  such  was  the  case  we 
actually  learn  from  the  significant  omission  of 
"  the  fourteenth  Article  "  in  the  subsequent 
re-issues  of  the  Great  Charter.  Passing 
now  over  forty  years,  we  come  to  the  famous 
parliament  convoked  by  Simon  de  Montfort. 
This  I  claim  as  a  most  important  link  in  the 
chain  of  development.  By  a  characteristic 
stroke  the  skilful  earl  seized  upon  the  writ 
of  summons  as  a  means  of  excluding,  in  the 
name  of  the  Crown,  all  but  his  own  partisans. 
This  was,  of  course,  an  extreme  case,  and 
presents  a  striking  parallel  to  those  autocratic 
measures  in  which  the  "  freedom  "  of  Crom- 
well surpassed  the  tyranny  of  the  Stuarts. 
It  proved,  however,  the  growing  tendency  to 
admit  the  control  of  the  Crown  over  the 
summons,  and  so  marked  a  further  stage  in 
the  transition  from  tenure. 

It  is  difficult  to  pronounce  confidently  on 
so  wide  and  intricate  a  question,  but  it 
would  seem  that  the  eventual  success  of  the 
Crown  in  estabUshing  its  control  over  the 
writ,  must  have  been  due,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  its  own  caution  in  not  venturing  to  ex- 
clude magnates  of  importance  ;  and,  on  the 
other,  to  the  steady  growth  of  a  counter-balanc- 
ing principle  in  the  doctrine  that  a  man  once 
summoned  must  be  summoned  always,  and, 
indeed,  as  it  was  ultimately  held,  his  heirs 
also.  This  amounted  to  a  virtual  com- 
promise, by  which  the  Crown  established 
its  control  over  the  original  issue  of  the 
writ,  at  the  cost  of  surrendering  it  for  all 
subsequent  issues.  When  we  add  to  this 
the  oligarchical  spirit  that  characterised  the 
barones  majores,  and  that  made  them  readily, 
so  long  as  their  own  writs  were  safe,  ac- 
quiesce in  the  disappearance  of  the  lesser 
tenants,  we  shall  find  it  easy  to  understand 
how  the  Crown  acquired  what  I  may  term 
its  right  of  exclusion  among  the  "  barons  by 
tenure,"  that  is,  the  tenants-in-chief. 

But  one  cannot  fully  comprehend  the 
breakdown  of  tenure,  without  glancing  at 
the  fate  of  the  barones  tninores,  or  lesser 
tenants-in-chief.  They  were,  as  I  have  said, 
from  the  first  the  weak  point  in  the  system. 
The  feudal  theory  made  the  least  of  the 
barones  the  equal  (or  "peer")  of  the  greatest, 
on  the  ground  of  their  common  relation  to 
their  lord.      This  unnatural  equality  could 
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not  work  in  practice.  The  distinction 
between  the  "greater"  and  the  ^s^^^^x barones 
that  we  meet  with  in  the  Great  Charter  must 
have  established  itself  very  early.  A  lament- 
able amount  of  erudition  has  been  expended 
on  this  really  simple  distinction.  What 
constituted  a  baronia  major — whether  size,  or 
privileges,  or  character  of  tenure — has  been 
long  and  keenly  discussed.  It  has  been 
hoped  thus  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  a 
baro  major.  A  moment's  thought  should 
show  us  that  baronia  was  derived  from  baro, 
not  baro  from  baronia.  Consequently,  a 
baronia  can  have  originally  meant  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  holding  of  a  baro. 
To  hold  per  baroniani  was,  in  the  first 
instance,  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  hold 
ut  baro — as  a  tenant-in-chief  When,  there- 
fore, we  read  of  the  barones  majores  or  minores, 
we  have  a  right  to  ask,  why  should  these 
expressions  mean  anything  else  than  what 
they  do  mean,  viz.,  the  "  greater "  and 
"lesser"  tenants-in-chief?  When  we  speak 
of  "  rich  and  poor,"  we  do  not  torture  our- 
selves to  ascertain  where  the  division  should 
be  drawn,  nor  do  we  look  upon  these  terms 
as  technical.  And  so,  taking  the  words 
majores  and  minores  as  they  stand,  we  see 
that,  for  practical  purposes,  the  line  would 
draw  itself.  Hence  when  attendance  had  be- 
come a  privilege  to  the  magnates,  it  would  still, 
for  the  reasons  I  have  given,  be  valueless,  or 
even  a  hardship,  to  the  lesser  barones,  who 
would  gladly  dispense  with  the  special  sum- 
mons. Thus  we  see,  in  the  Great  Charter, 
that  while  the  assembly  was  still,  in  theory, 
co-extensive  with  the  tenants-in-chief,  the 
"general  summons"  was  covering  the  fact 
that  the  "  lesser "  tenants  were  already 
dropping  out.  The  whole  process  can  be 
better  traced  in  Scotland,  where  it  took  place 
much  later.  In  England,  as  is  well  known, 
the  "general  summons"  to  the  lesser  tenants 
was  addressed  to  them  through  the  sheriffs. 
This  brought  them  into  fatal  contact  with 
the  old  shire-organisation.  By  that  strong 
organization  they  were  inevitably  attracted,  to 
be  merged  politically,  in  due  course,  in  the 
general  corpus  of  under-tenants  and  free- 
holders. So  it  was  that  the  "  knights  of  the 
shire,"  by  becoming  identified  with  the  Old 
English  Shire  Organization,  were  severed 
from  those  "  greater  barons,"  henceforth  the 


"  barons"  par  excellence,  who  duly  and  easily 
developed  into  our  House  of  Lords. 

By  this  definite  and  striking  rupture, 
tenure,  and  with  it  the  feudal  polity,  received 
a  deadly  blow.  In  the  ideal  system,  land 
was  everything,  its  owner  and  his  blood 
nothing.  Henceforth,  tenure  having  broken 
down,  the  writ  of  summons  leaps  into  pro- 
minence, because  there  is  nothing  else  to 
take  its  place. 

The  final  stage  in  this  development,  from 
the  territorial  to  the  personal,  was  reached 
when  the  Crown  to  its  power  of  ^^clusion 
added  that  of  /^elusion ;  that  is  to  say,  when 
in  addition  to  omitting  some  of  those  who 
were  tenants-in-chief,  it  could  venture  to 
summon  to  the  assembly  some  of  those  who 
were  not.  By  this  the  initiative  of  the 
Crown  became  so  absolute,  that  ha^d  it  not 
been — pace  Mr.  Freeman — for  the  counter- 
balancing influence  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
hereditary  right  to  the  writ,  the  House — and 
this  appears  to  me  a  striking  thought — might 
have  sunk  into  a  mere  formal  gathering  of 
the  nominees  and  creatures  of  the  sovereign. 

To  Mr.  Freeman  the  doctrine  of  "ennobled 
blood  "  is  notoriously  a  "  silly  superstition." 
Nay,  rather  an  abomination.  Rejecting 
"  the  accidental  hereditary  element,"  he 
assures  us  that 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  the 
personal  summons  to  Parliament  which  is  the  essence 
of  peerage.  .  .  .  This  is  what  has  made  the 
English  peerage  so  utterly  different  from  any  conti- 
nental nobility.  Nobility,  so  far  as  it  can  be  said 
to  exist  in  England  at  all,  is  attached  to  the  posses- 
sion of  an  hereditary  seat  in  Parliament,  and  to  nothing 
else.  It  is  the  writ  of  summons  to  Parliament  which 
is  held  to  "  ennoble  the  blood,"  whatever  that  means. 
For  as  every  one  knows,  there  is  in  England  no  nobility 
in  the  sense  which  the  word  bears  in  other  lands,* 

But  now  that  the  right  to  attendance  is  no 
longer  derived  from  tenure,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  what  it  can  be  derived  from,  if  not  from 
"  blood. "  Those  who  now  hold  "  Baronies  by 
Writ,"  hold  them  because  they  are  the  heirs  in 
blood  of  the  party  first  summoned.  True, 
as  Mr.  Freeman  urges,  that  "with  us  the 
children  of  the  peer  are  commoners."  But 
why  is  this  ?  Precisely  because  the  House 
is  feudal  in  origin,  as  its  "  peers "  and 
"  barons  "   still   witness,  and,  consequently, 

*  The  Nature  and  Origin  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
p.  16. 
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the  feudal  principle  of  primogeniture,  the 
identification  of  the  fief  with  its  actual 
tenant  alone,  still  dominates  our  peerage. 

We  have,  then,  in  our  House  of  Lords,  an 
assembly  of  feudal  derivation,  springing  from 
a  court  of  vassals,  which  has  been  changed 
by  the  force  of  circumstances,  into  an  heredi- 
tary peerage,  still  modified  by  the  feudal 
principle ;  still  reminding  us,  by  the  evi- 
dence of  its  nomenclature,  of  its  origin  in 
the  Norman  Conquest ;  and  still  retaining 
down  to  our  own  days  representatives  of 
the  tenure  element,  whatever  modern  his- 
torians may  say,  in  the  non-hereditary 

bishops.* 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  we  have  the  resultant  of  the 
representative  system  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
local  courts,  the  summary  and  ultimate 
development  of  Teutonic  government  from 
below. 

fj.  H.  Round. 


3  jFamilp  ^torp  of  tfte  ^irteentl) 
Centurj), 

By  the  Rev.  B.  Hale  Wortham. 

'N  the  year  1535  died  Sir  George 
Hervey,     a     Bedfordshire      knight 

I  who  had  gained  great  credit  in  the 
French  wars.  He  appears  to  have 
been  possessed  of  considerable  property — 
manors,  lands,  and  tenements  in  the  counties 
of  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  Buckingham,  Hert- 
ford, and  Oxford.  His  chief  seat,  however, 
was  Thurley  in  Bedfordshire,  where  his 
ancestors  had  lived  since  the  days  of  Ed- 
ward I.,  when  John  Hervey  married  Joan, 
daughter  and  heiress  to  John  Harman,  of 
Thurley.  Six  generations  lived  and  died, 
when,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VHL,  the 
family  of  Hervey  was  represented  by  the  Sir 
George,  whom  we  have  already  alluded  to, 
and  Thomas  Hervey,   his  younger  brother. 

*  "  Archiepiscopi,  episcopi,  et  universse  personse 
r^ni,  qui  de  rege  tenent  '  in  capite,'  habent  possessiones 
suas  de  domino  rege  sicut  baroniam,  .  .  .  et  sicut 
harones  ceteri  debent  interesse  judiciis  curiae  domini 
regis  cum  baronibus,"  etc.,  etc. — Constitutions  of 
Clarendon,  Cap.  xi. 


Thomas  Hervey  appears  to  have  done  pretty 
well  for  himself,  as  he  married  Jane  Drury, 
the  heiress  of  Ickworth,  and  became  the  pro- 
genitor of  that  branch  of  the  family  whose 
head  is  the  Marquess  of  Bristol.  George 
Hervey,  the  elder  brother,  also  married  an 
heiress — Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heir  to  one 
John  Stamford  ;  but  probably  this  match  was 
far  inferior  to  the  other  in  point  of  posses- 
sions, although  Elizabeth  Stamford  was  the 
representative  of  several  families  of  position 
in  Bedfordshireand  the  neighbouring  counties. 
Sir  George  Hervey  had  two  children,  a  son 
apparently  called  Nicholas,  whose  name  does 
not  occur  in  any  contemporary  visitations, 
and  a  daughter  whose  name  was  Elizabeth, 
and  who  was  twenty-four  years  of  age  in  1527. 
Elizabeth  married  Sir  Edward  Wanton,  a 
member  of  a  very  ancient  family  in  the 
eastern  counties,  and  which,  in  the  person 
of  Valentine  Wanton,  of  Great  Staughton, 
in  Huntingdonshire,  afterwards  provided  one 
of  the  judges  who  sat  on  the  trial  of  King 
Charles  I. 

But  to  go  back  to  Sir  George  Hervey  and 
his  wife  and  daughter,  on  whom  the  whole 
story  turns. 

Sir  George  Hervey,  in  addition  to  the  son 
and  daughter  who  have  been  already  noticed, 
had  an  illegitimate  son  by  one  Margaret,  the 
wife  of  William  Smart,  who  is  styled  Gerard 
Hervey.  This  Margaret  seems  to  have  been 
Sir  George  Hervey's  cousin.  In  1535  Sir 
George  Hervey  died,  and  it  was  then  found 
that  he  had  by  his  will  bequeathed  the  whole 
of  his  possessions  to  this  Gerard,  and  had 
entirely  excluded  his  other  two  children, 
Nicholas,  and  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Sir 
Edward  Wanton. 

What  took  place  then  is  not  very  evident ; 
but  it  would  seem  that  George  Wanton,  in 
right  of  his  mother  Elizabeth,  laid  claim  to 
the  property  of  Sir  George  Hervey,  and  that 
Gerard  Hervey  took  proceedings  in  Chancery 
against  him,  to  compel  the  execution  of  the 
late  Sir  George's  will.  Various  interrogatories 
on  the  part  of  Gerard  Hervey  were  put  in 
against  George  Wanton,  and  witnesses  were 
examined.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  side 
opposed  to  Gerard  Hervey  considered  the 
will  had  been  made  by  Sir  George  under  the 
undue  influence  of  Margaret  Smart.  To 
understand  and  appreciate  the  answers  of  the 
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witnesses,  it  is  necessary  to  glance  at  the 
questions. 

The  substance  of  them  was  as  follows  : 

First,  whether  Sir  Walter  Luke  and  Thomas 
Fitzhugh,  and  a  certain  Colbeke,  were  the 
legal  advisers  with  whose  help  Sir  George 
Hervey  made  his  will  in  favour  of  his  son 
Gerard.  Whether  the  handwriting  were 
Colbeke's,  and  the  interlining  (or  interlined 
words)  were  in  the  hand  of  Sir  Walter  Luke. 
Whether  the  seal  were  Sir  George  Hervey's 
seal.  Whether  Sir  George  Hervey  suffered 
a  recovery  of  his  lands  or  not.  By  whose 
hand  was  the  deed  written  giving  possession 
of  the  land,  and  by  whose  hand  was  it  en- 
dorsed. Whether  the  will  in  question  were 
ever  revoked.  In  whose  favour  was  the  will 
revoked. 

Such  is  generally  the  tenor  of  the  interro- 
gatories put  on  the  part  of  Gerard  Hervey. 

To  answer  them  five  witnesses  are  brought 
forward :  four  of  them  knights  in  the  same 
position  and  rank  of  life  as  Sir  George  Hervey 
himself,  the  fifth  a  yeoman  living  on  the  estate 
at  Thurley,  who  had  been  in  Sir  George 
Hervey's  service. 

Now,  the  reason  alleged  for  the  disinherit- 
ing of  Nicholas  and  Elizabeth,  the  son  and 
daughter  of  Sir  George  Hervey,  was  this : 
that  they  were  not  his  children.  Whether  he 
had  openly  said  so  in  his  lifetime  is  not 
evident ;  probably,  however,  he  mentioned 
his  doubts  to  only  a  few  intimate  friends. 
Had  Elizabeth  and  Nicholas  been  openly 
disowned,  and  clearly  proved  not  to  have 
been  Sir  George  Hervey's  issue  in  his  lifetime, 
it  seems  unlikely  that  they  would  have  at- 
tempted to  make  good  their  position  after  his 
death.  Gerard  Hervey,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  not  only  illegitimate,  but  he  was  Sir 
George  Hervey's  son  by  somebody  else's  wife. 
About  this  there  was  no  doubt.  It  was 
evident,  then,  that  Sir  George  Hervey  had 
preferred  to  leave  his  estates,  which  were 
considerable,  to  his  illegitimate  son,  rather 
than  to  a  son  or  a  daughter  who,  as  he  asserted, 
were  his  wife's  children,  but  not  his. 

However,  the  friends  of  Sir  George  Hervey, 
whom  Gerard  summoned  as  witnesses  in  his 
favour,  may  now  be  brought  forward  to  speak 
for  themselves. 

First  we  have  Edmond  Bray,  Knight,  Lord 
Braye  of  Eaton,  who  states 


that  he  knew  not  that  the  said  Sir  George  did  make 
and  declare  his  last  will  by  the  persuasion  of  Mar- 
garet  Smart ;  ...  he  only  knew  that  the  said  Sir 
George  Hervey,  about  four  or  five  days  before  his 
death,  as  he  was  riding  homeward  from  London, 
came  to  the  place  of  this  deponent,  called  Eyton  in 
Bedfordshire,  and  continued  there  one  night,  and 
anon  after  his  coming  thither,  the  said  Sir  Geoige 
broke  his  mind  to  this  deponent  in  this  wise  and  effect 
following  :  "  Mr.  Braye,  may  I  trust  you  to  be  my 
faithfull  friend  in  such  thing  as  I  shall  put  you  in  trust 
and  desire  you  to  do  for  me?"  To  whom  this  de- 
ponent answered  that  he  would  do  the  best  that  lay 
in  him  to  do,  and  then  the  said  Sir  George  showed  this 
deponent  that  he  had  been  at  London,  and  that  he  had 
made  a  recovery  of  his  lands,  and  other  assurance,  as 
strong  as  his  counsel  could  devise,  to  the  intent  that  the 
said  Gerard  Hervey,  whom  he  named  then  his  bastard 
son,  should  have  and  enjoy  the  same  after  his  decease, 
and  desired  this  deponent  that  he,  the  said  Gerard 
Hervey,  should  and  might  have  the  good  will  and 
helpe  of  this  deponent  whensoever  it  should  chance 
the  said  Sir  George  to  die. 

Sir  William  Parr,  of  Horton,  Northampton- 
shire, is  the  next  witness,  and  an  executor  to 
the  will  in  question.  Probably  he  was  rather 
more  intimate  with  Sir  George  Hervey  than  the 
former  witness,  for,  after  stating  something 
very  similar  to  the  foregoing,  he  proceeds  to 
say  that 

when  he  perceived  that  the  said  Sir  George  was 
minded  to  give  away  his  inheritance  from  one  Eliza- 
beth, the  wife  of  Edward  Wanton,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  daughter  and  heir  of  the  said  Sir 
George,  this  deponent  persuaded  and  laboured  the 
said  Sir  George,  before  the  marriage  of  the  said  Eliza- 
beth, to  be  good  to  the  said  Elizabeth ;  and  as  this 
deponent  and  the  said  Sir  George  had  familiar  com- 
munication thereof,  the  said  Sir  George  declared  to 
this  deponent  that  the  said  Elizabeth  was  not  the 
daughter  of  the  said  Sir  George,  .  .  .  and  utterly 
refused  to  leave  any  of  his  inheritance  unto  the  said 
Elizabeth,  but  was  always  minded  and  determined 
at  all  times  that  this  deponent  had  communication 
with  him  therein  that  the  said  Gerard  should  have  his 
said  inheritance,  and  for  further  declaration  of  the 
mind  of  the  said  Sir  George  in  this  behalf,  this 
deponent  sayeth  that  lo  or  12  days,  or  thereabout, 
before  the  death  of  the  said  Sir  George,  this  deponent 
was  eftsoone  in  hand  again  with  the  said  Sir  George 
that  he  should  be  good  unto  Nich.  Harvey  ;  to  whom 
the  said  Sir  George  answering  this  deponent,  showed 
him  of  a  displeasure  that  was  grown  between  him  and 
the  said  Nicholas,  and  said  that  he  had  given  him  a 
dash  with  a  pen,  and  that  he  should  never  have 
groat  of  him  ;  and  that  he  was  present  when  the  late 
Abbess  of  Elstowe,  Aunt  unto  the  said  Sir  George, 
instanted  and  moved  the  said  Sir  George  to  be  good 
unto  the  said  Elizabeth,  whereunto  the  said  Sir  George 
utterly  refused  to  do  her  any  manner  of  good,  saying 
that  she  was  not  his  daughter ;  .  .  .  and  this  de- 
ponent sayeth  that  he  knoweth  not  whether  the  said 
Sir  George  declared  his  said  last  will  by  the  persuasion 
of  Margaret  Smart. 
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Sir  John  Dyve,  of  Bromham,  Bedfordshire, 
witnesses  to  nearly  the  same  effect  as  the 
foregoing.  He  also  speaks  of  "  the  dis- 
pleasure that  was  grown  "  between  Sir  George 
and  Nicholas  his  son,  for  which,  "  as  he  said, 
he  had  stricken  him  out  of  his  will."  He 
appears  also  to  have  been  the  confidant  of 
Sir  George  Hervey's  opinion  as  to  the  illegi- 
timacy of  Elizabeth,  his  reputed  daughter. 

Sir  Robert  Lee,  of  Quarington,  Bucking- 
hamshire, goes  further  than  any  of  the  former 
witnesses,  and  after  stating  that  Sir  George 
Hervey  had  showed  him  that  Nicholas  and 
Elizabeth  were  not  his  children,  volunteered 
the  statement  that 

by  diverse  likelyhood  that  he  hath  heard  and  con- 
ceived therein,  he  thinketh  in  his  conscience  that 
the  mother  of  the  said  Elizabeth  was  very  light  of 
her  conversation. 

He  is,  like  the  former  witnesses,  unable  to 
say  what  influence  Margaret  Smart  had  or 
had  not  used  with  regard  to  the  will. 

The  last  witness  questioned  is  William 
Barr,  of  Thurley,  in  the  county  of  Beds, 
yeoman.  He  asserts  that  he  was  servant  to 
Sir  George  Hervey,  and  was  brought  up  with 
him  fourteen  years  before  his  death.  He 
seems  to  have  been  on  specially  intimate 
terms  with  Sir  George  Hervey,  and  to  have 
been  informed  by  him  as  to  the  exact  way 
in  which  Sir  George  meant  to  dispose  of  his 
property.     He  asserts  that  Sir  George  Hervey 

took  him  apart  as  he  was  riding  to  a  place  called 
Attilburgh,  and  that  he  said,  "  I  have  given  unto  my 
cousin,  Margaret  Smart,  my  rent  going  out  of  Fleet- 
marston  and  Blackgrove,  which  is  in  value  by  year 
£10  6j.  8a?.,  during  her  life,  and  after  her  death  the 
remainder  thereof  shall  go  to  Gerard  her  son,  which 
Gerard  I  have  made  my  heir  of  all  my  lands  and 
tenements  which  are  in  the  counties  of  Huntingdon, 
Bedford,  Buckingham,  Hertford,  and  Oxford,"  .  .  . 
showing  at  that  time  to  this  deponent  of  a  displeasure 
that  was  grown  between  him  and  Nich.  Hervey  for 
which  he  had  stricken  out  the  said  Nicholas. 

Such  are  the  testimonies  of  all  the  five 
witnesses,  all,  with  whatever  differences, 
agreeing  in  the  main  point,  that  Sir  George 
Hervey  had  clearly  intended  by  his  last  will 
and  testament  to  make  Gerard  Hervey  his 
heir,  to  the  exclusion  of  Nicholas  and  Eliza- 
beth. 

In  accordance  with  the  will,  and  with  the  tes- 
timony of  those  who  were  best  qualified  to  pro- 
nounce upon  Sir  George  Hervey's  intentions, 
the  Court  of  Chancery  decided  that  Gerard 


Hervey  was  entitled  to  succeed  to  the  estates 
specified.  At  the  same  time,  no  opinion  is 
pronounced  upon  the  legitimacy  or  other- 
wise of  Nicholas  and  Elizabeth.  To  decide 
such  a  point  as  this,  far  stronger  evidence 
would  have  been  needful.  Sir  George 
doubtless  had  the  legal  right  to  dispose  of  his 
property  as  he  would,  though  by  so  doing  he 
might  be  acting  unjustly ;  but  the  mere  ex- 
pression of  his  opinion,  still  less  repeated 
second-hand  after  his  death,  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  pronounce  those  to  be  ille- 
gitimate whom  he  had  apparently  never 
openly  pronounced  illegitimate  in  his  lifetime. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  legitimacy  of  Nicholas 
and  Elizabeth  never  was  disputed;  and  in 
the  College  of  Arms  may  be  seen  the  armorial 
bearings  of  Hervey,  quartered  by  the  de- 
scendants of  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  and 
heir  of  Sir  George  Hervey. 


3  jFuttf)ec  il^ote  on  t|)e  ILegenti 
of  tJje  Cbapman  of  ^ttiafftiam»* 

By  William  E.  A.  Axon,  M.R.S.L. 

Irofessor    e.    b.    cowell 

read  a  paper  before  the  Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian  Society  in 
1875  o^  the  legend  of  the  Chap- 
man of  Swaffham,  which  is  printed  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  Communications.  In 
this  interesting  paper  Professor  Cowell 
has  shown  that  the  legend  of  the  poor 
man  enriched  by  a  dream  has  become 
localized  at  Swaffham  in  Norfolk,  at  Dort 
in  Holland,  and  is  also  to  be  found  in  the 
Persian  poem  called  the  Masnavi,  written  by 
Jalkuddin,  who  died  about  a.d.  1260.  "It 
is  evidently,"  as  Professor  Cowell  observes, 
"  an  old  legend,  located  by  popular  fancy  in 
several  widely  different  parts,  just  like  that  of 
Whittington  and  his  cat,  and  it  has  only 
become    connected   with    Swaffham   as    an 

*  This  brief  note,  written  in  1880,  was  intended  for 
the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  but  after  leaving 
the  writer's  hands  was,  owing  to  accident,  not  brought 
before  their  meeting  until  last  May.  The  attention  of 
readers  of  The  Antiquary  having  been  called  to  the 
subject  by  the  article  in  vol.  x.,  p.  202,  the  note  is  put 
before  them  without  alteration. 
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attempt  to  explain  the  forgotten  mystery  of 
the  figure  of  the  Chapman  and  his  pack  in 
the  parish  church."  The  popularity  of  the 
legend  is  evidenced  by  its  insertion  into  that 
very  popular  folk-book  the  New  Help  to 
Discourse,  which  was  often  printed  between 
1619  and  1696.  In  this  occurs  the  following 
question  and  answer : — 

Q.  Who  was  it,  according  to  report,  that  built  the 
Church  of  Sopham  in  Norfolk  ? 

A.  Tradition  tells  us  that  in  former  times  there 
lived  in  that  town  a  certain  pedlar,  who  dreamed  if  he 
came  up  to  London,  and  stood  on  the  bridge  there,  he 
should  hear  very  joyful  news,  which  he  at  first  slighted ; 
but  afterwards,  his  dream  being  doubled  and  trebled 
unto  him,  he  resolved  to  try  the  issue  of  it,  and  accord- 
ingly to  London  he  came,  and  stood  on  the  bridge 
there  for  two  or  three  days,  but  heard  nothing  which 
might  give  him  comfort,  that  the  profits  of  his  journey 
would  be  equal  to  his  pains.  At  last,  it  so  happened 
that  a  shopkeeper  there  hard  by,  having  noted  his 
fruitless  standing,  seeing  that  he  neither  sold  any  wares 
nor  asked  an  alms,  w^ent  to  him,  and  demanded  his 
business  ;  to  which  the  pedlar  made  answer,  ' '  That 
being  a  countryman ,  he  dreamed  a  dream  that  if  he 
came  up  to  London  he  should  hear  good  news." 
"  And  art  thou,"  said  the  shopkeeper,  "such  a  fool 
to  take  a  journey  on  such  a  foolish  errand  ?  Why,  I 
tell  thee,  last  night  I  dreamed  that  I  was  at  Sopham 
in  Norfolk,  a  place  utterly  unknown  to  me,  where, 
metbought,  behind  a  pedlar-house  in  a  certain  orchard, 
and  under  a  great  oak  tree,  if  I  digged  there  I  should 
find  a  mighty  mass  of  treasure.  Now,  think  you 
that  I  am  so  unwise  to  take  so  long  a  journey  upon 
me,  only  by  the  instigation  of  a  foolish  dream  ?  No, 
no,  far  be  such  folly  from  me ;  therefore,  honest 
countryman,  I  shall  advise  thee  to  make  haste  home 
again,  and  not  to  spend  thy  precious  time  in  the 
expectations  of  the  event  of  an  idle  dream."  The 
pedlar,  who  noted  well  his  words,  and  knowing  all 
the  things  he  had  said  to  concentre  in  himself,  glad 
of  such  joyful  news,  went  speedily  home  and  digged 
under  the  oak,  where  he  found  an  infinite  mass  of 
money,  with  part  of  which  (the  church  happening  to 
fall  down)  he  very  sumptuously  re-edificed  the  same, 
having  his  statue  therein  to  this  day,  cut  out  in  stone, 
with  his  pack  at  his  back  and  his  dog  at  his  heels ; 
his  memory  being  preserved  by  the  same  form  or  pic- 
ture in  most  of  the  glass  windows  in  taverns  and  ale- 
houses in  that  town  to  this  day. 

The  legend  has  also  been  current  in  Lan- 
cashire, and  in  Cornwall. 

The  Saturday  Ranew  of  December  28th, 
1878,  contains  an  amusing  article  on  dreams, 
in  which  the  following  remarks  occur  : — 

To  confess  the  truth,  our  thoughts  have  been  turned 
into  this  channel  by  a  dream  we  have  lately  met 
with,  in  faded  manuscript,  whose  interest  lies  a  good 
deal  in  the  teller  and  the  scene  in  which  it  was  told. 
Recalling  the  saying  quoted  by  distinguished  authority, 


that  in  the  days  of  Whately  and  his  noted  compeers 
the  Common  Room  of  Oriel  "stank  of  logic,"  it  is 
pleasant  to  find  that  those  high-strung  spirits  did 
sometimes  unbend,  and  that  the  atmosphere  was 
occasionally  freshened  by  topics  within  the  scope  and 
interest  of  meaner  intelligences.  The  story  is  headed 
"  A  Dream  told  by  Mr.  Whately  in  Oriel  Common 
Room."  If  it  has  ever  found  its  way  into  print,  we 
can  only  say  we  never  saw  it  there,  though  there  is  a 
family  likeness  in  all  dreams  that  deal  with  hidden 
treasure.  A  cobbler  in  Somersetshire  dreamt  that  a 
person  told  him  that  if  he  would  go  to  London  Bridge 
he  would  meet  with  something  to  his  advantage.  He 
dreamt  the  same  the  next  night,  and  again  the  night 
after.  He  then  determined  to  go  to  London  Bridge, 
and  walked  thither  accordingly.  When  arrived 
there,  he  walked  about  the  whole  of  the  first  day 
without  anything  occurring ;  the  next  day  was  passed 
in  a  similar  manner.  He  resumed  his  place  the  third 
day,  and  walked  about  till  evening,  when,  giving  it 
up  as  hopeless,  he  determined  to  leave  London  and 
return  home.  At  this  moment  a  stranger  came  up 
and  said  to  him  :  "  I  have  seen  you  for  the  last  three 
days  walking  up  and  down  this  bridge  ;  may  I  ask  if 
you  are  waiting  for  anyone?"  The  answer  was  "No." 
"Then  what  is  your  object  in  staying  here?"  The 
cobbler  then  frankly  told  his  reason  for  being  there, 
and  the  dream  that  had  visited  him  three  successive 
nights.  The  stranger  then  advised  him  to  go  home 
again  to  his  work,  and  no  more  pay  any  attention  to 
dreams.  "I  myself,"  he  said,  "had  about  six  months 
ago  a  dream.  I  dreamt  three  nights  together  that,  if 
I  would  go  into  Somersetshire,  in  an  orchard,  under 
an  apple  tree,  I  should  find  a  pot  of  gold  ;  but  I  paid 
no  attention  to  my  dream,  and  have  remained  quietly 
at  my  business."  It  immediately  occurred  to  the 
cobbler  that  the  stranger  described  his  own  orchard 
and  his  own  apple  tree.  He  immediately  returned 
home,  dug  under  the  apple  tree,  and  found  a  pot  of 
gold.  After  this  increase  of  fortune  he  was  enabled 
to  send  his  son  to  school,  where  the  boy  learnt  Latin. 
When  he  came  home  for  the  holidays,  he  one  day 
examined  the  pot  which  had  contained  the  gold,  on 
which  was  some  writing.  He  said,  "  Father,  I  can 
show  you  what  I  have  learnt  at  school  is  of  some 
use."  He  then  translated  the  Latin  inscription  on  the 
pot  thus  :  "Look  under,  and  you  will  find  better." 
They  did  look  under,  and  a  larger  quantity  of  gold 
was  found.  As  the  story  is  a  good  one,  it  would  be 
pleasant  to  fancy  it  could  possibly  be  true.  ' 

It  would  be  a  very  hard  task  to  reconcile 
the  truth  and  edification  of  this  quaint 
narrative,  which  at  least  from  the  thirteenth 
to  the  nineteenth  centuries  has  amused 
divers  and  diverse  generations  of  men. 
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Walter  Savage  Landor  at  Warwick. 

N  the  best  house  in  Warwick,  "facing 
to  the  street,  but  overshadowed 
at  the  back  by  old  chestnuts  and 
elms,"  and  standing  just  without 
the  east  gate  of  the  pleasant,  old-fashioned 
town,  Walter  Savage  Landor  first  drew  breath 
on  the  30th  of  January,  1775. 

It  is  a  handsome  red-brick  house  with 
stone  facings,  dormer  windows,  and  a  suffi- 
ciently imposing  doorway  of  the  style  dear  to 
lovers  of  the  so-called  "  Queen  Anne  Archi- 
tecture." When  the  writer  visited  it  in 
September  last 
year  it  was  occu- 
pied as  a  "  High 
School "  for  girls. 

This  was  Lan- 
dor's  home 
during  the  first 
twenty  years  of 
his  long,  stormy, 
and  chequered 
career. 

It  is  obviously 
most  difficult  to 
give  in  a  few  lines 
any  adequate 
idea  of  the  life  of 
a  man  who  lived 
through  nearly 
ninety  years  of 
such  social  up- 
heavals, such  rapid  stirring  changes,  as  took 
place  between  1775  and  1864.* 

Yet,  by  the  aid  of  the  biography  of  his 
friend  John  Forster,  the  numerous  con- 
temporary references  to  Landor,  t  and  other 

*  Years  that  witnessed  the  revolt  of  the  American 
colonies,  the  fall  of  the  Bastille,  and  all  the  horrors 
of  the  "  Reign  of  Terror,"  the  careers  of  Napoleon  I., 
of  Paoli,  and  of  Garibaldi ;  years  that  saw  Cowper 
and  Bums,  Keats,  Wordsworth,  Byron  and  Shelley, 
Scott  and  Southey,  Gibbon  and  Macaulay,  Burke 
and  Pitt  and  Fox,  Peel  and  Russell,  enter,  play 
their  parts,  and  make  their  exits  on  the  human 
stage. 

f  See,  for  example.  Lord  Houghton's  just  and 
appreciative  estimate  of  him  in  his  Monographs. 
Of  his  mental  power  Emerson  has  viritten,  "  He  has  a 
wonderful  brain,  despotic,  violent,  inexhaustible " ; 
and  Carlyle  has  "  etched  "  him  (Landor)  in  a  couple 
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sources,  it  is  easy  to  get  a  general  impres- 
sion of  the  character  of  the  man  who, 
according  to  a  modern  critic,  "  was  furious 
in  defence  of  his  opinions,  and  who  had 
none,"  and  to  see  that  his  nature,  "  with 
all  its  blemishes,  was  large,  generous,  and 
lovable." 

Is  it  not,  too,  an  instructive  history,  this 
of  Landor's  ?  It  shows  that  genius,  wealth, 
and  rich  gifts  of  mental  and  bodily  vigour, 
even  when  combined,  as  they  were  in  his 
case,  are  totally  insufficient  to  ensure  happi- 
ness when  unaccompanied  by  submission  to 
law,  the  law  of  self-restraint.  His  knowledge 
and  learning  were  great,  but  he  never  ac- 
quired the  most  necessary  and  best  knowledge 

of  all — to   know 
^   himself. 

It  was  unfortu- 
nate for  this  pas- 
sionate, com- 
bative, self-asser- 
tive man  that  in 
his  early  years 
self-control  was 
not  necessarily 
forced  upon  a 
temperam  e  n  t 
which,  as  one  who 
knew  him  well 
justly  says,  "  had 
peculiar  need  of 
it."  To  this 
grave  defect  all 
his  troubles 
mainly,  if  not 
entirely  of  his  own  making,may  be  attributed. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  wise  French 
judge  who  in  commencing  a  case  invariably 
said,  "Cherchez  la  femme,"  And  in  seeking  to 
penetrate  the  secret  of  a  man's  character  it  is 
always  well  to  inquire  what  his  parents  were  like. 
Landor's  father  was  a  wealthy  physician  of 
good  family ;  he  married  twice ;  his  first 
alliance  was  with  the  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Mr.  Wright,  of  Warwick;  his  second  was  with 
Elizabeth  Savage,  who  brought  him  the 
estates  of  Tachbrooke  and  Ipsley  Court,*  in 

of  lines,  thus,  "  The  giantesque,  explosive,  but  essen- 
tially chivalrous  and  almost  heroic  man." 

*  Writing  from  Florence  in  1830  to  his  sister, 
W^ alter  Landor  thus  describes  Ipsley: — "  Never  was  any 
habitation  more  thoroughly  odious  ;  red  soil,  mitice- 
pie  woods,  and  black  and  greasy  needle-makers."    Of 
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Warwickshire,  and  of  Hughenden  (the  latter 
since  celebrated  in  another  connection)  in 
Buckingham  shire. 

Dr.  Landor  seems  to  have  had  many 
estimable  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  com- 
bined with  an  excessive  warmth  of  temper. 

The  poet's  mother,  judging  from  her 
letters,  was  a  model  of  good  sense  and  affec- 
tion ;  but  it  would  appear  probable  from  an 
anecdote  told  of  her  by  her  son,  Mr.  Robert 
Landor,  that  she  had  a  certain  warmth  of 
temperament  also. 

The  story  illustrates  the  reckless,  impetuous 
speech  of  Walter  so  well  that  one  may  hope 
to  be  excused  for  quoting  it. 

The  occasion  was  once  when  Landor  was 
sitting  in  his  mother's  room  with  his  godfather, 
General  Powell  ("  a  cheerful,  good-humoured 
old  soldier,"  and  afterwards  Lieut.-Governor 
of  Gibraltar),  and  gave  utterance  to  a  wish 
that  "  the  French  would  invade  England  and 
assist  in  hanging  George  IIL  between  two 
such  thieves  as  the  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury and  York."  On  hearing  this  "pious 
wish,  Mrs.  Landor  immediately  rose  from  her 
seat  and  boxed  Walter's  ears  from  behind." 

This  daring  license  of  speech  was  always 
characteristic  of  Landor,  and  recalls  his  re- 
mark to  Southey,  that  he  was  accused  of 
giving  the  following  as  a  toast  at  Oxford  : — 
"  May  there  be  only  two  classes  of  people, 
the  republican,  and  the  paralytic." 

Landor's  faults,  indeed,  lay  on  the  surface, 
and  his  violent  opinions  were  notorious ;  thus, 
when  there  was  talk  of  getting  a  commission 
in  the  Warwick  Militia  for  him,  the  officers 
unanimously  protested  that  if  he  got  it  they 
would  resign  theirs.  And  it  is  well  known 
that  the  University  of  Oxford  requested  the 
favour  of  his  withdrawal,  as  a  consequence 
of  his  having  fired  a  pistol  across  his  college 
quadrangle  at  prayer-time,  through  the  win- 
dow of  a  fellow-student.  It  is  true  that  the 
victim  of  this  exploit  was  a  Conservative,  and 
that  the  weather  was  warm,  and  that  Landor 
had  invited  a  party  to  wine,  also  that  "  the 
Duke  of  Leeds,"  as  the  victim  was  nick- 
named, was  unpopular ;  yet  one  need  not 
be  surprised  that  Landor's  rustication  fol- 
lowed. 

Tachbrooke,  on  the  other  hand,  he  often  spoke  with 
pleasure,  and  once  he  says: — "  It  is  the  only  locality 
for  which  I  feel  any  affection." 


Space  forbids  us  to  dwell  upon  the  varied 
incidents  of  Landor's  history — his  quarrel 
with  his  father,  his  service  in  the  Spanish 
army,  his  succession  to  the  family  estates 
and  what  he  did  with  them,  his  hasty 
marriage  with  Julia  Thuillier,*  whom  writing 
to  Southey  in  April,  1811,  he  describes  as 
"  a  girl  without  a  sixpence,  and  with  very  few 
accomplishments,"  and  of  whom  he  says  to 
his  mother  a  few  days  later,  "  She  has  no 
pretensions  of  any  kind,  and  her  want  of 
fortune  was  the  very  thing  that  determined  me 
to  marry  her."  There  is  ©ne  feature  in  his  life, 
however,  which  is  closely  bound  up  with  it  for 
thirty  years,  and  is  in  itself  so  interesting  that 
it  must  not  be  passed  by  wholly  without  notice 
— we  mean  his  friendship  with  Southey.  Lan- 
dor had  troops  of  friends — Coleridge,  Words- 
worth, Lamb,  Forster,  Emerson,  Dickens,  and 
many  others,  but  with  none  the  same  sym- 
pathy and  intercourse  as  with  the  author  of 
the  *'  Curse  of  Kehama."  It  was  at  Bristol 
Southey  first  met  "the  man  of  all  others 
whom  I  was  desirous  of  meeting,"  he  writes 
to  a  friend,  adding,  "  I  never  saw  anyone 
more  unlike  myself  in  every  prominent  cha- 
racter, nor  any  one  who  so  cordially  and 
instinctively  agreed  with  me  on  so  many  of 
the  most  important  subjects."  And  this 
feeling  of  admiration  and  affection  was  fully 
returned,  as  witness  the  words  that  Landor 
addressed  to  him  when  the  Laureate's  light  of 
reason  was  fast  fading  away — "  If  any  man 
living  is  ardent  in  his  wishes  for  your  welfare, 
I  am  ;  whose  few  and  worthless  merits  your 
generous  heart  has  always  over-valued,  and 
whose  infinite  and  great  faults  it  has  been 
too  ready  to  overlook." 

But  we  must  hasten  on  to  the  close  of 
Landor's  life ;  this,  too,  was  pathetic,  but  in 
a  different  way.  That  he  carried  with  him 
into  old  age  the  same  ungovernable  rages, 
the  same  turbulence  and  utter  unreasonable- 
ness which  make  us  feel  something  akin  to 
exasperation  in  spite  of  our  admiration  for 
the  gifts  and  good  qualities  of  the  man,  is 

*  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  banker  at  Banbury, 
says  Forster,  whom  ill  success  had  taken  to  other 
employment  in  Spain,  while  his  family  found  a  home 
at  Bath.  She  is  described  as  "  having  more  curls 
than  any  other  girl  in  Bath,"  and  Landor  calls  her 
"pretty,  peaceful,  and  good-tempered."  The  mar- 
riage ended  unhappily,  as  we  all  know. 
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but  too  true.  The  episode  of  his  last  days 
in  England  is,  in  many  respects,  the  most 
painful  of  all.  Yet  it  is  with  pity  that  we 
see  him  forced  to  fly  from  the  land  of  his 
birth,  wandering  about  the  streets  of  Florence 
homeless  and  penniless.  'Twas  in  the  "City 
of  Flowers"  that  Robert  Browning  found  and 
befriended  him,  and  from  here  the  authoress 
of  "Aurora  Leigh"  writes  to  a  friend,  "If 
you  could  only  see  how  well  he  looks  in  his 
curly  white  beard."  * 

Here,  too,  he  found  kind  American  friends, 
and  not  long  before  his  death  Swinburne 
visited  "the  old  lion"  (as  he  loved  to  be 
called),  and  paid  his  tribute  of  homage,  and 
bade  Florence,  in  the  beautiful  lines  "  In 
Memory  of  Walter  Savage  Landor," 

Keep  safe  his  dedicated  dust, 
His  sacred  sleep. 

The  last  scene  of  his  literary  life  was  calm 
and  very  touching.  On  the  morning  of  the 
ist  of  May,  1864,  he  rang  and  insisted  on 
having  his  room  lighted,  and  his  windows 
thrown  open.  He  asked  for  pen  and  paper 
and  the  date  of  the  day.  Being  told,  he 
wrote  a  io.^  Hnes  of  verse,  and  leaning  back, 
said,  "  I  shall  never  write  again,  put  out  the 
lights  and  draw  the  curtains." 

And  then  darkness  and  oblivion  slowly 
flung  their  mantle  over  him,  and  September 
saw  him  laid  in  the  English  burying-ground. 
Let  us  take  leave  of  him  in  the  words  of 
Algernon  Swinburne — 

....  Time  and  strife 
And  the  world's  lot 
Move  thee  no  more, 

....  royal  and  released 
Soul  as  thou  art. 

J.  J.  Foster. 


Cftreateneti  Destruction  of  gorit 
CJ)utcl)e0, 

HEN  a  body  of  clergy  and  lay-folk, 
appointed   by  the   Archbishop   of 
York  to  consider  the  needs  of  the 
I  Church   of  England  in  that   city, 

I  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
j  well  to  disuse,  or  to  remove,  eight  of  its  six-and- 

I  •  Those  curious  to  know  what  Landor  was  like  in 
personal  appearance  will  find  at  Kensington  his  por- 
trait painted  by  Fisher  for  John  Kenyon,  and  bequeathed 

j  by  Crabb  Robinson  to  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 


twenty  churches — pour  encourager  les  autres 
— surely  all  who  love  the  links  that  unite  the 
present  with  the  past  will  be  startled  by  a 
thrill  of  painful  apprehension,  and  many  a 
traveller,  who  has  dreamed  awhile  in  the  streets 
of  yet  fair  Ebor,  will  bum  to  lay  to  his  hand, 
to  stay  her  threatened  doom.  Quaint,  narrow 
"  gates,"  church-set  at  every  coign, — who  can 
bear  to  think  that  a  spirit  of  destruction, 
charged  with  the  archiepiscopal  blessing, 
and  bearing  the  specious  name  of  Improve- 
ment, may  shortly  be  let  loose  upon  you? 
No  doubt  the  York  livings  cannot  be 
numbered  among  prizes  ecclesiastical  ;  no 
doubt  parochial  boundaries  might  run  on 
more  scientific  lines ;  no  doubt  the  churches 
are  unequally  distributed  over  the  area  of  a 
city  which  has  just  extended  its  limits  ;  but 
one  would  have  supposed  that  the  exercise 
of  a  spirit  and  power  of  liberality,  not  yet 
extinct  among  Churchmen,  might  cope  with 
these  not  unprecedented  evils,  and  that,  at 
all  events,  such  a  remedy  as  that  proposed 
by  the  counsellors  of  the  Primate  of  England 
would  not  be  so  much  as  named  among  them. 
There  is  indeed  strong  need  to  revive  Etty's 
exhortations  to  his  fellow-citizens — 

Beware  how  you  destroy  your  antiquities  !  Guard 
them  with  religious  care  !  They  are  what  give  you  a 
decided  character  and  superiority  over  other  provincial 
cities.  You  have  lost  much  :  take  care  of  what 
remains. 

"  Lost  much" — alas  !  yes.  What  the  tooth  of 
Time  would  take  many  years  to  destroy,  the 
busy  hand  of  man  carries  off"  in  the  course 
of  weeks.  What  is  a  church,  or  a  bit  of 
one,  in  a  place  where  there  are  many,  if 
a  lane  be  too  narrow,  a  corn-market  too 
small,  or  a  congregation  be  minished  by 
reason  of  the  inefliciency  of  its  parson,  or 
the  greater  attraction  off"ered  at  some  meeting- 
house hard  by  ?  It  has  been  observed  that 
York  men  are  chiefly  enthusiastic  about  the 
preservation  of  antiquities  that  are  not  in 
their  own  parish.  A  church  beyond  its 
bounds  is  one  that  no  one,  with  a  soul  not 
dead  to  all  sense  of  beauty,  would  think  of 
giving  over  to  decay,  if  he  were  in  any  sort 
connected  with  it  \  but  when  their  own 
parochial  fane  threatens  to  yield  to  stress 
of  centuries,  and  they  are  asked  to  contribute 
to  its  support,  they  are  perhaps  found  to  be 
conscientious  Nonconformists,  or  they  protect 
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their  pockets  by  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 
common  sense,  arguing  that  the  wants  of 
parson  and  people  would  be  best  supplied 
by  transference  of  the  services  of  that  church 
to  some  other,  with  amalgamation  of  the 
benefices ;  and  they  gain  favour  in  their 
ward  and  generation,  by  allowing  that  it 
would  be  well  if  the  consecrated  site  were 
forthwith  dedicated  to  street-widening,  and 
to  other  secular  purposes.  If  there  be  one 
thing  more  than  another  that  York  sighs 
after,  it  is  for  wide  straight  streets,  intersect- 
ing each  other  at  right  angles.  If  only 
Castlegate  could  get  the  curl  out  of  it ;  or 
if  picturesque  Coney  Street  bore  more  re- 
semblance to  Oxford-street,  W.,  or  were 
even  like  the  inspiring  parallelogram  where 
the  market  is  held  !  Then,  to  take  liberties 
with  Mr,  Gilbert, 

Then  all  the  world  might  say, 
Anent  the  spacious  way, 
If  this  old  York  is  so  very  much  like  New  York 

beyond  the  sea, 
Why,  what    a  strangely  commonplace  place    this 
same  old  York  must  be. 

Heredity,  we  may  remark,  is  plainly,  in 
some  degree,  responsible  for  the  disposition 
referred  to.  If  you  look  for  the  chancel  of 
that  goodly  church.  All  Saints,  Pavement, 
circumspice.  It  was  out  of  repair  at  the 
latter  end  of  last  century,  and  was  gene- 
rously handed  over  by  prudent  parishioners 
to  the  public,  in  order  that  it  might  give 
place  to  market  wares.  For  the  sake  of 
getting  a  grand  approach  to  the  new  Ouse 
Bridge,  and  to  gain  elbow-room  for  Spurrier- 
gate,  S.  Michael's,  thereby,  was  most  ruthlessly 
pared  about  seventy  years  ago.  Still  later, 
outlay  was  checked,  and  traffic  facilitated, 
or  a  "  vista "  secured,  by  many  an  act  of 
vandalism  ;  Trinity  and  the  Minster  Gate- 
ways were  carted  away ;  S.  Peter's  prison 
was  laid  low,  and  three  of  the  fine  old  Bars 
were  shorn  of  their  barbicans.  Although 
Etty  viewed  with  sympathy  the  horror 
wrought  in  Lastingham  church,  in  honour 
of  the  immortal  Jackson,  R.A.,  he  was 
keenly  alive  to  the  irremediable  follies — 
crimes — committed  at  York  in  the  name  of 
Taste. 

I  deeply  regret  (he  records)  the  system  of  destruc- 
tion going  on,  and  confess  I  can  hardly  keep  my 
temper  when  on  some  new  bore  being  about  to  be 
perpetrated,  some  new    pulling   down   commenced, 


people  appeal  to  me  and  say,  "  Don't  you  think  we 
are  improving  York  very  much  ?  "  While  one  stone 
remains  on  another  of  old  York,  I  shall  love  her. 
But  when  such  awful  slices  are  carved  out  of  her  I 
feel  as  Churchill  said  he  felt,  when  he  had  to  alter  his 
poems,  "  It  is  like  cutting  away  my  own  flesh." 

Let  us  now  see  how  contemporary  wise 
men  of  York,  full  of  zeal  for  the  Church  of 
their  fathers,  would  fain  deal  with  its  paro- 
chialia.  They  suggest  a  re-adjustment  of 
boundaries  ;  they  advise,  in  six  cases,  the 
union  of  two  parishes  and  the  respective 
benefices  :  and,  which  mainly  concerns  us 
at  present,  they  recommend  the  disuse  of 
certain  churches,  "  with  a  view  (if  that  be 
thought  expedient)  of  subsequent  removal." 
They  consider  that  the  material  for  such 
edifices  "  should  be  used  as  far  as  possible  in 
the  erection  of  the  suggested  new  churches 
or  mission  chapels,  or  in  the  enlargement  or 
repair  of  other  churches."  They  would  have 
due  respect  paid  to  the  monuments  and  the 
remains  of  the  dead,  and  they  look  forward 
to  selling  consecrated  sites  ;  and  to  increas- 
ing clerical  incomes,  and  meeting  other  needs 
of  the  Church  with  the  proceeds. 

The  churches  deemed  superfluous  in  their 
present  positions  are  three  under  the  invo- 
cation of  the  Holy  Trinity,  S.  Mary  Bishop- 
hill  Junior,  S.  John  Micklegate,  S.  Michael, 
S.  Helen  and  S.  Crux — or  S.  Crooks,  as 
Yorkers  render  this  rather  uncommon  form 
of  the  dedication.  Two  at  least  of  these 
buildings  contain  exemplary  pieces  of 
architecture,  known  throughout  the  civilized 
world  to  all  who  make  a  study  of  the  master- 
art  of  mediaeval  times  :  no  one  of  them  is 
without  some  feature  of  interest.  William 
the  Conqueror  must  have  seen  the  tower  of 
the  younger  S.  Mary  standing  pretty  much 
as  we  see  it  now ;  and  even  in  his  days  it 
was  probably  no  new  thing.  With  its  baluster 
windows,  touches  of  long-and-short  work,  and 
patches  of  herring-bone  masonry,  it  is  one 
of  our  few  remaining  specimens  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Saxon  style.  Pieces  of  Stone 
which  bear  traces  of  Eboracum  still  do  duty 
in  the  structure.  Not  so  very  far  away  a 
fragment  of  the  glory  of  a  great  Benedictine 
house  clings  to  the  tower  of  Holy  Trinity 
(Micklegate),  and  gives  pleasure  to  the 
passer-by  whose  eye  detects  it  as  he  goes 
through  Priory  Street.     The  Archbishop  of 
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York  assured  his  counsellors  that  he  would 
be  **  disposed  to  encourage  the  earnest  and 
constant  efforts  of  dissenters."  The  removal 
of  Holy  Trinity  and  S.  Mary's  will  be  even 
more  encouragement  than  the  most  sanguine 
of  them  can  have  hoped  for.  S.  Helen's — 
last  survivor  of  four  churches  called  by  a 
name  especially  suggestive  in  a  city  which 
has  claim  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Constantine 
— rejoices  in  a  beautiful  little  lantern  tower, 
inserted  in  rather  an  unusual  manner  in  the 
west  front.  It  is  the  subject  of  the  illustrative 
wood-cut  in  Parker's  Concise  Glossary.  S. 
Michael  and  S.  John  preserve  some  of  that 
fine  old  glass  which  is  one  of  the  archaeologi- 
cal specialities  of  York  ;  the  latter  church, 
like  the  former,  has  suffered  truncation  in 
the  cause  of  trafific,  but  with  its  curious 
timbered  tower  is  still  a  picturesque  object 
in  a  part  where  there  is  too  much  that  is  ugly. 
Holy  Trinity  King's  Court  was  entirely  re- 
built about  twenty  years  ago  (some  old 
features  being  incorporated) :  love  and  money 
have  preserved  and  "  restored  "  all  the  other 
churches  we  have  particularly  mentioned. 

The  condition  of  S.  Crux  is  eminently 
critical :  a  iQVf  years  ago  it  was  pronounced 
to  be  structurally  unsafe,  and  the  stipulation 
being  made,  that  a  slice  off  each  end  should 
be  devoted  to  spoiling  the  quaint  narrow 
entrance  to  the  Shambles,  and,  to  making 
Colliergate  something  more  like  a  street  in  a 
town  of  yesterday  than  it  has  yet  contrived  to 
be,  a  fund  was  started  to  pay  for  the  de- 
siderated restoration.  On  the  strength  of 
this,  the  necessary  undoing  of  what  was 
unstable  began,  and  now,  when  York  has  lost 
sight  of  the  finest  Perpendicular  clerestory  she 
possessed,  and  a  corner  dear  to  artist  eyes  is 
the  site  of  a  manufactured  ruin,  the  proposal 
is  made  that  S.  Crux  be  disused  or  removed. 

Certain  it  is  that  no  such  havoc  has  been 
contemplated  in  York  since  the  days  when 
men  were  yet  in  the  delirium  of  the  Refor- 
mation fever.  At  the  present  time  (March 
5th)  citizens  seem  on  the  whole  inclined  to 
smile  upon  the  project,  but  surely  there  must 
be  some  good  men  and  true  who  will  rise  up 
to  oppose  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment which  can  alone  make  possible  the 
horrors  that  we  deprecate.  It  was  noncon- 
formist influence  that  preserved  the  Minster 
from  an  internal  "vista,"  and  it  may  be  that 


Gentile  earnestness  is  necessary  to  preserve 
the  eight  churches  on  which  a  peculiar  people 
set  so  little  store.  If  such  a  monstrous  Bill 
should  ever  be  introduced  into  Parliament,  we 
are  glad  to  say  that  it  will  be  opposed  by  all 
the  influence  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 


Eeuietos. 


The  Ancient  Coptic  Churches  of  Egypt.  By  Alfred 
J.  Butler,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  (Oxford,  1885  :  Claren- 
don Press.)     8vo,  2  vols. 

HE  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt,  so  wonder- 
ful for  their  grandeur  and  their  venerable 
age,  have  had  so  strong  a  fascination  for 
antiquaries  that  the  comparatively  modem 
works  of  Christian  times  have,  till  lately, 
had  but  little  notice  taken  of  them.  Yet  there  are 
amongst  them  many  which  were  old  before  what  we 
in  these  western  lands  look  on  as  our  ancient  buildings 
came  into  being. 

No  systematic  account  of  the  Egyptian  church  has 
been  published  before  this  one,  though  the  subject 
has  been  touched  on  more  than  once.  Some  years 
ago  an  excellent  paper  was  read  on  it  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Middleton  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  this  is 
now  in  print ;  but  the  stately  deliberation  of  the  move- 
ments of  that  dignified  society  has  not  yet  allowed  of 
its  being  made  public,  and  so  Mr.  Butler,  who  acknow- 
ledges much  help  from  Mr.  Middleton,  has  forestalled 
most  of  its  matter. 

Mr.  Butler  tells  us  that  the  aim  of  his  book  is  "to 
make  a  systematic  beginning  on  the  great  subject  of 
the  Christian  antiquities  of  Egypt,"  and  he  has  under- 
taken it  from  the  feeling  that  the  work  wanted  doing, 
and  no  one  else  offered  to  do  it.  He  says  candidly 
that  he  was  not  specially  fitted  for  the  task  by  an 
earlier  study  of  architecture,  ritual,  and  ecclesiology. 
In  this  respect  he  differs  not  much  from  some  other 
book  writers  on  kindred  subjects,  but  all  have  not  the 
honesty  to  say  so.  And,  whatever  claim  he  may  have 
had  to  the  title  of  "  ecclesiologist "  when  he  began  his 
book,  none  will  refuse  it  to  him  now  that  it  is  finished. 
He  has  done  the  task  he  set  himself  excellently 
well,  and  his  "beginning"  is  not  likely  to  be  super- 
seded for  a  long  time  to  come, — at  least  so  far  as 
concerns  those  places  which  he  visited  himself,  and  of 
which  he  speaks  on  his  own  authority.  We  wish  we 
might  hope  that  he  would  soon  do  for  the  churches  of 
the  Delta  and  of  Upper  Egypt  what  he  has  here  done 
for  those  of  Old  Cairo  and  the  Natrun  Valley.  Of 
some  of  the  more  important  he  does  give  such  infor- 
mation as  can  be  collected  from  Curzon  and  other 
writers,  but  none  of  them  knew  much  of  Christian 
antiquities,  and  Mr.  Butler,  without  having  visited 
the  buildings,  is  able  to  correct  some  of  their  mistakes. 
It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  all  were  properly  surveyed 
before  it  is  too  late.  They  have  many  enemies.  Some 
are  abandoned  and  in  ruin,  and  the  rest  may  any  day 
fall  victims  to  Moslem  fanaticism,  now  more  dangerous 
than  it  has  been  for  centuries.     That  soulless  creature. 
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the  curiosity  hunter,  is  prowling  amongst  them,  and 
although,  as  we  are  glad  to  learn  from  Mr.  Butler, 
the  poor  Copts  are  not  easily  tempted  to  part  with 
their  treasures,  some  spoil  is,  we  know,  squeezed  out 
of  them.  And  even  the  foul  fiend  of  "  restoration  " 
has  found  his  way  there,  and  already  begun  his  deadly 
work. 

It  is  impossible,  within  the  narrow  compass  of  a 
review,  to  give  any  idea  of  the  manifold  interest  of 
Mr.  Butler's  book.  It  treats  of  the  churches  them- 
selves, their  fittings  and  ornaments,  and  the  services 
performed  in  them,  and  of  a  good  deal  besides ;  in 
short,  of  the  whole  Egyptian  ecclesiology  in  the  widest 
meaning  of  the  word.  It  is  well  illustrated,  and  is 
particularly  rich  in  plans,  without  which  even  the 
best  verbal  descriptions  of  buildings  are  of  compara- 
tively little  use.  Even  a  sketch  plan  is  better  than 
none,  and  we  are  glad  that  Mr,  Butler  has  given  such, 
where  circumstances  did  not  allow  him  to  prepare 
fully  detailed  plans,  as  he  has  done  in  some  cases. 
We  should  have  liked  also  some  sections  and  interior 
views  of  the  churches ;  but  it  is  ungracious  to  grumble, 
and  the  plans  alone  are  a  welcome  gift.  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton's  paper,  to  which  we  referred  above,  will 
supply  sections  of  one  of  the  most  important  churches, 
that  oi  Abu  Sargah  in  old  Cairo,  to  those  who  obtain 
the  part  of  Archceologia  in  which  it  will  appear. 

The  first  of  the  two  volumes  under  notice  is 
taken  up  with  the  description  of  buildings,  chiefly 
churches,  but  including  the  remarkable  old  Roman 
fortress  of  Babylon,  of  which  a  plan  is  given.  It  is 
now  a  Christian  Dair,  and  contains  many  churches. 
We  have  too  an  account  of  a  Coptic  nunnery,  which 
Mr.  Butler  may  be  said  to  have  discovered.  The 
descriptions  are  clear  and  good ;  and  when  the  author, 
in  passing,  mentions  any  experience  of  his  travels,  it 
is  to  the  point.  There  is  no  taint  of  the  small  beer 
chronicle  in  the  book. 

The  second  volume  contains  descriptions  of  the 
furniture  and  ornaments  of  the  churches,  the  ritual  of 
the  services,  and  the  vessels  and  vestments  used  in 
them,  and,  in  short,  a  detailed  and  sympathetic  account 
of  the  present  state  of  the  Egyptian  church.  To  a 
comparative  ecclesiologist  this  is  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  book,  and  the  interest  of  it  has  tempted 
the  author  aside  into  disquisitions  on  the  analogies 
between  this  and  other  churches,  which  by  occasional 
sUps  betray  the  novelty  of  his  study  of  the  subject. 
But  this  takes  nothing  off  the  value  of  his  own  work, 
and  for  what  came  within  his  own  observation  he  is, 
and  is  likely  to  remain,  the  best  authority.  In  one 
matter  we  venture  to  differ  from  him,  namely,  his 
translation  oi poterion  as  dalmatic.  It  should  certainly 
be  albe.  The  albe  is  one  of  the  primitive  vestments, 
and  is  used  in  all  ancient  churches,  and  the  dalmatic 
is  comparatively  modern.  The  fact  that  the  Egyptian 
albe  is  ornamented  differently  from  others  does  not 
conceal  the  historical  identity  of  the  vestment.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Butler  is  certainly  right  in  cor- 
recting those  who  have  said  that  the  Copts  use  the 
cope  as  an  eucharistic  vestment.  The  chasuble  is 
also  one  of  the  primitive  and  universal  vestments,  and 
it  is  represented  by  the  Coptic  phelonion,  as  indeed 
the  name  shows.  The  modification  of  form  by  which 
at  last  it  has  come  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the 
western  cope  is  the  result  of  very  gradual  change. 


made  with  the  object  of  lessening  the  very  cumber- 
some primitive  vestment.  Other  nations  have  made 
changes  for  the  same  reason ;  and  in  Iceland  may 
be  seen  chasubles  with  the  whole  front  cut  away  below 
the  breast,  which  are  not  far  different  from  the 
Coptic, 

We  must  now  take  leave  of  this  very  interesting 
book,  which  we  advise  our  readers  to  study  for 
themselves. 


Cowdray :  The  History  of  a  Great  English  House. 
By  Mrs.  Charles  Roundell.  With  illustrations 
from  drawings  in  the  British  Museum  from  sketches 
by  the  late  Anthony  Salvin,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  (London, 
1884:  Bickers  &  Son.)     4to,  pp.  xiii,  178. 

The  history  of  a  great  English  house  is  sure  to  be  a 
welcome  addition  to  our  libraries  if  it  is  executed  with 
care  and  taste  ;  and  we  can  in  this  instance  affirm  that 
Mrs.  Roundell  has  exercised  those  qualities,  if  not 
thoroughly,  at  all  events  sufficiently  so  to  earn  our 
gratitude.  The  house  was  begun  by  the  Earl  of 
Southampton,  and  completed  by  Sir  Anthony  Browne, 
his  half-brother.  The  Countess  of  Shrewsbury  was 
imprisoned  here.  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  here  in 
1 59 1.  The  successive  owners  were  men  who  served 
England,  or  became  famous  in  various  ways ;  and 
from  the  household  regulations  of  one  of  them, 
the  second  Viscount  Montacute,  we  learn  some 
curious  particulars  of  the  social  condition  of  our 
nobility  in  the  seventeenth  century.  But  the  family 
seemed  pursued  by  a  terrible  fate.  All  the  misfor- 
tunes which  the  superstitious  of  these  early  days  could 
invent  seemed  centred  in  the  owners  of  Cowdray. 
The  seventh  viscount  left  an  only  son,  who,  when  he 
was  twenty-four,  tried,  with  his  friend  Mr.  Burdett, 
to  shoot  the  falls  of  the  Rhine  at  Laufenburg.  It  is 
said  that  he  rushed  upon  his  doom  by  tearing  himself 
from  the  arms  of  the  faithful  servant  who  tried  to  hold 
him  back.  Almost  at  the  same  time  as  this  terrible 
calamity  happened,  Cowdray  House,  with  its  magni- 
ficent pictures  and  associations,  was  burned  to  the 
ground,  and  the  title  and  family  shortly  afterwards 
became  extinct.  The  story  is  a  thrilling  and  interest- 
ing one,  and  Sussex  people,  and  all  lovers  of  family 
history,  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Roundell  for 
the  volume  which  enables  them  to  learn  all  this. 
The  illustrations  are  excellent. 


The  Genealogist  (New  Series),  vol.  i.     (Bell  &  Sons : 
1884.) 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  drawing  attention  to 
the  new  series  of  this  well-known  magazine.  Already 
the  recognized  organ  of  genealogical  students,  it 
promises  to  attain  an  even  higher  standard  under  the 
able  management  of  its  new  editor,  Mr.  Walford 
D,  Selby,  of  H.M.'s  Record  Office.  We  notice 
with  pleasure  his  intention  to  "  pay  especial  attention 
to  the  wide  field  of  research  offered  by  the  Public 
Records,"  which,  as  he  truly  observes,  "remain  a 
realm  of  mystery  even  to  the  majority  of  those  who 
should  be  most  interested  in  the  matter."  We 
welcome,  as  an  instalment  of  what  may  be  expected, 
Mr.  Vincent's  painstaking  and  scholarly  continuation 
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of  the  invaluable  Cahndarium  Genealogicum.  The 
special  feature,  however,  of  the  New  Series  is  the 
presentation  as  a  supplement,  with  each  issue,  of 
32  pp.  of  the  New  Peerage,  edited  by  "G.  E.  C." 
This  important  and  laborious  undertaking  is  no  less 
than  an  elaborate  alphabetical  synopsis  of  the  entire 
peerage,  extinct  and  extant,  of  the  three  kingdoms. 

Among  the  contributors  to  the  present  volume  we 
note  the  names  of  Mr.  Metcalfe,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  Green- 
street,  Mr.  Leveson-Gower,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  Hubert  Hall, 
Dr.  Marshall,  Mr.  Bird,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  Lindsay  ("Port- 
cullis"), Mr.  Round,  and  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Wadley. 
We  are  glad  to  observe,  in  the  index,  the  much- 
needed  improvement  of  the  Christian  names  being 
added.  To  a  magazine  of  this  character  such  addition 
is  more  especially  needful,  witness  the  horrors  of 
Ayscough's  index  to  the  old  Gentleman! s  Magazine,  so 
forcibly  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Wheatley  in  his  excellent 
What  is  an  Index  ? 


The  Lincolnshire  Survey :  temp.  Henry  I.  Edited  by 
James  Greenstreet.   (Privately  printed.) 

Survey  of  Lindsey  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  I.  By  E. 
Chester  Waters.  (Lincoln  :  Williamson.)  Pp.65. 

These  two  publications  have  opportunely  appeared 
almost  at  the  same  time.  They  both  deal  with  a 
MS.  survey  of  Lindsey,  preserved  in  the  Cottonian 
MSS.  {Claudius,  c.  5),  remarkable  for  its  early  date, 
and  valuable  as  a  connecting  link  between  Domes- 
day and  later  surveys. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Greenstreet's  praiseworthy  enter- 
prise, students  will  now  have  before  them  an  absolute 
facsimile  of  this  unique  record,  and  an  important 
example  of  early  caligraphy.  The  fidelity  of  the  re- 
production is  very  striking,  and  the  whole  forms  a 
most  handsome  work. 

Mr.  Waters,  while  severely  criticising  Hearne  for 
his  inaccurate  edition  of  the  MS.,  has  nevertheless, 
strangely  enough,  adopted  Hearne's  text  as  the  basis 
for  his  translation  and  collation  with  Domesday. 
This,  however,  we  only  learn  from  comparing  his 
treatise  with  Mr.  Greenstreet's  autotypes,  which  con- 
vict him  of  many  errors  and  omissions.  He  tells 
us  that  the  MS.  "is  in  good  condition,  and  re- 
markably legible  considering  its  great  antiquity. "  We 
are,  therefore,  at  a  loss  to  account  for  his  inac- 
curacies,— except  on  the  supposition  that  he  has  never 
seen  the  original. 

The  value,  however,  of  Mr.  Waters'  work  consists 
in  his  observations  on  the  date  of  the  Roll,  which  he 
fixes,  apparently  on  good  ground,  at  11 14 — 16,  while 
Mr.  Greenstreet,  erroneously  it  would  seem,  assigns 
it  to  iioi — 1109.  The  careful  collation  of  the  Roll 
with  Domesday  is  also  a  useful  feature  of  Mr.  W^aters' 
monograph. 


History  of  England  under  Henry  IV.  Vol.  i.  By 
James  Hamilton  Wylie.  (London,  1884  :  Long- 
mans &  Co.)    8vo,  pp.  xvi,  486. 

The  special  feature  of  this  history  is  that,  taking  up 
a  period  which  has  been  little  dealt  with,  and  which 
is  full  of  incident  and  interest,  Mr.  Wylie  never  loses 
sight  of  the  dramatis  personcc  of  his  subject.  The 
movement  of  events  is  traced  by  the  actions  of  the 


various  actors  therein  :  men  and  men's  wives  and 
personal  surroundings  hold  the  thread  of  the  narrative 
in  their  hands,  and  the  consequence  is  that,  through- 
out the  book,  the  dry  records  of  history  have  an  in- 
tensely dramatic  interest,  which  is  unusual.  Unlike 
Hume's  style,  which  is  reflective  and  philosophical ; 
Mr.  Freeman's,  which  is  passionate  and  argumenta- 
tive ;  Dr.  Stubbs',  which  is  almost  entirely  devoid  of 
dramatic  illustration  ;  Mr.  Green's,  which  abounds 
in  eventful  and  imposing  scenes,  without  ever  depend- 
ing upon  the  personage^  engaged  therein, — Mr.  Wylie's 
style  of  narrative  is  mainly  dependent  upon  the 
characters,  action,  and  passions  of  the  people  who 
made  English  history  during  the  reign  of  the  first 
of  the  House  of  Lancaster.  There  are  faults  in  Mr. 
Wylie's  style  which,  in  our  opinion,  are  derogatory  to 
the  dignity  of  historical  writings, — faults  indicating  too 
easy-going  a  style, — but  these  can  be  very  well  forgiven 
where  the  main  foundation  is  so  good. 

The  House  of  Lancaster  was  not  a  blessing  to  the 
nation,  though  we  venture  to  assert  that  it  was  better 
than  its  successor  of  York.  The  first  two  Henries 
were  men  of  considerable  ability,  political  and  military, 
and  it  is  brought  out  by  Mr.  Wylie  very  forcibly,  that 
much  in  Henry  IV.'s  character  was,  apart  from  his 
seizure  of  the  crown,  on  the  whole  to  be  admired. 
The  death  of  Richard  II.,  traditionally  related  in 
three  different  versions,  is  placed  to  his  charge  ;  and 
Mr.  Wylie  has  brought  some  very  curious  evidence  to 
prove  that  it  took  place  at  Pontefiract,  at  the  time  of 
the  rebellion  of  the  Earls  of  Huntingdon  and  Kent. 
But  against  this  charge  must  be  set  Henry's  forgiveness 
of  rebellious  and  factious  nobles,  and  his  lenient  treat- 
ment of  Richard's  followers.  Richard's  death  was 
necessary  to  any  stable  form  of  government,  and 
England  was  never  more  in  need  of  it  than  at  this 
period.  Scotland  and  Wales  on  her  own  borders, 
Spain  and  France  on  the  Continent,  were  continually 
bringing  about  troubles,  and  Richard's  extravagance 
and  bad  rule  had  been  very  injurious.  He  was  con- 
demned by  the  nation  as  an  unjust  ruler,  and  though 
this  does  not  justify  his  secret  murder,  it  would  have 
justified  the  strongest  judgment  against  him  had  he 
lived  in  times  when  kings  were  brought  to  the  bar  of 
the  judicial  tribunal. 

Henry  IV.,  besides  possessing  unquestionable 
political  and  militaiy  talents,  was  also  a  man  of 
culture.  "  He  was,"  says  Mr.  Wylie,  "  fond  of  the 
society  of  literary  men.  One  of  his  biographers 
says  that  he  spent  much  of  his  day  in  solving  knotty 
problems  in  moral  philosophy,  and  the  few  original 
letters  that  we  have  of  his  show  some  scholarship  and 
acquaintance  with  the  learning  of  the  time.  He 
invited  the  French  poetess  and  historian,  Christine 
de  Pisan,  to  his  court.  He  had  the  friendship  of 
Gower  (to  whom  he  granted  two  pipes  of  wine 
annually),  then  a  blind,  old  man  ;  and  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  his  reign,  four  days  after  his  recognition  by 
the  parliament,  was  to  grant  an  annuity  to  old  Geoffrey 
Chaucer,  who  was  closing  his  days  weighed  down 
with  debt  and  embarrassment  ;  while,  a  few  days 
later,  the  poet  Thomas  Hoccleve,  who  was  then  one 
of  the  younger  clerks  in  the  office  of  the  Privy  Seal, 
received  ^10  per  annum  for  life."  All  this  speaks 
well  for  Henry,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he 
was  the  first  English  monarch  who  signed  an  order 
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for  the  monstrous  practice  of  burning  heretics. 
Reason  and  intelligence  were  beginning  to  show 
themselves  at  this  time  against  the  practices  of  the 
Church  ;  but  the  age  could  not  recognize  either. 
Throughout  all  the  various  events  of  this  reign,  so  far 
as  this  first  volume  extends,  Mr.  Wylie  takes  his 
readers  with  increasing  interest,  and  while  recognizing 
in  this  volume  a  connecting  link  with  our  other 
English  historical  writings,  we  shall  look  forward  to 
the  second  volume  with  special  pleasure. 


t^eetings  of  antiQuatian 
Societies. 


METROPOLITAN. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — Feb.  5th. —  Mr.  Fresh- 
field,  V.-P.,  in  the  chair. — Mr.  Hope  exhibited  a  cast  of 
the  seal  of  the  Corporation  of  Lyme  Regis,  the  device 
being  a  ship  with  a  crucifix  on  one  end  and  St.  Michael 
on  the  other.  The  date  of  the  original  seal  was  about 
1 280. — Mr.  Blair  exhibited  a  photograph  of  a  Roman 
sepulchral  stone  found  at  South  Shields. — Mr.  Godwin 
exhibited  a  genealogical  roll  of  the  kings  of  England 
as  far  as  Henry  IV. — Major  Cooper  Cooper  exhibited 
two  ancient  clocks. 

Feb.  1 2th.— Dr.  E.  Freshfield,  V.-P.,  in  the  chair.— 
The  Rev.  R.  C.  Jenkins  communicated  some  particu- 
lars about  a  recent  discovery  of  Saxon  remains  at 
Syminge,  Kent. — Mr.  T.  F.  Kirby  exhibited,  by  per- 
mission of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Winchester, 
some  of  the  recently  discovered  charters  of  that  city. 

Feb.  19th.— Dr.  J.  Evans,  V.-P.,  in  the  chair.— The 
Chairman  exhibited  a  complete  set  of  twelve  roundels 
or  fruit  trenchers  of  the  year  1625  in  their  original 
case.  Six  of  them  bore  the  name  of  Roger  Simpson 
and  six  of  Mary  Simpson.  The  inscription  on  the  box 
recorded  that  they  were  the  gift — presumably  the 
wedding  gift— of  Thomas  Martin,  Vicar  of  Stone  in 
Oxney,  Kent.  Through  this  clue  Mr.  Evans  was  able 
to  identify  the  actual  parties  to  whom  the  trenchers 
were  thus  given. — Prof.  Ferguson  exhibited  two 
volumes  which  had  been  procured  by  him  from  the 
sales  of  the  Hamilton  and  Syston  Park  libraries  re- 
spectively. The  former  was  a  copy  of  a  work  by 
Albertus  Magnus,  De  Secretis  Mulie7-um.  The  latter, 
which  the  colophon  showed  to  have  been  one  of 
the  products  of  the  printing  press  of  Machlinia,  was 
also  a  work  of  Albertus  Magnus,  scilicet,  De  Secretis 
Naturce,  or  the  Liber  Aggregationis.  This  book  bore 
the  autograph  of  William  Herbert,  the  editor  of 
Ames. 

Feb.  26th.— Dr.  E.  Freshfield,  V,-P.,  in  the  chair.— 
By  permission  of  the  Governors  of  St.  John's  House, 
Sherborne,  Dorset,  a  very  interesting  triptych  was 
exhibited  which  formerly  served  as  an  altar-piece  in  the 
chapel  of  the  hospital. 

British  Archaeological  Association. — Feb.  3rd. 
— Mr.  S.  Tucker  in  the  chair.— Mr.  C.  Brent  exhibited 
two  Assyrian  seals  in  very  good  preservation. — Pre- 
bendary Scarth  reported  the  discovery  of  the  base  of  a 
pedestal  at  Park  Farm,  Torkington,  with  some  frag- 


ments of  tesselated  pavements  of  Roman  date.  Mr. 
E.  Way  described  a  large  find  of  Roman  pottery  and 
glass  at  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  among  which  was 
the  head  of  a  remarkably  large  amphora. — Mr.  E. 
Walford  exhibited  a  book  of  MS.  prayers  of  the 
fifteenth  century  in  German. — Mr.  C.  Lynam  described 
two  plaster  casts  of  portions  of  the  runic  cross  at  St. 
Michael's,  Isle  of  Man,  worked  in  slate. — The  first 
paper  was  by  Mr,  J.  W.  Grover,  *'  On  the  Registers 
of  Old  Clapham  Parish, "  These  are  fairly  complete 
from  1551,  except  that  those  from  1691  to  1701  are 
missing.  A  portion  of  a  paper  was  then  read  by 
the  Rev.  G.  F.  Browne,  on  the  remarkable  cross 
now  preserved  in  Leeds  Church,  found  during  the 
rebuilding. 

Feb.  1 8th. — Mr.  T.  Morgan  in  the  chair. — Mr.  L. 
Brock  reported  the  existence  of  a  large  portion  of  old 
London  wall,  visible  in  the  street  of  the  same  name 
at  Moorgate,  just  to  the  west  of  Allhallows  Church. 
— Prebendary  Scarth  exhibited  a  drawing  of  a  Roman 
pocket  sundial  found  at  Herculaneum. — Mr.  Howlett 
exhibited  a  fine  lamp  with  Christian  symbols  found  in 
the  Roman  catacombs. — A  paper  "  On  the  Roman 
Baths  of  Bath"  was  then  read  by  the  Chairman. 

Archaeological  Institute. — Feb.  5th. — The  Presi- 
dent in  the  chair. — Admiral  Tremlett  communicated 
a  paper  "  On  the  Pierres  a  Bassins,  or  Rock 
Basins,"  of  which  many  instances  occur  in  Brittany. 
He  pointed  out  that  so  far  from  being  Dmidical  rock 
altars  with  basins  to  catch  the  blood,  the  hollows  were 
merely  the  places  whence  querns  had  been  extracted. 
— Mr.  S.  Clarke  read  some  interesting  "  Notes  on  the 
Screen  in  Sandridge  Church,  Herts." 

Philological.— Feb.  6th.— Rev.  Prof.  Skeat,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair. — Mr.  H.  Sweet  read  a  paper  "  On 
Old  English  Contributions." 

Feb.  20th. — Rev.  Prof.  Skeat,  President,  in  the 
chair. — The  Hon.  W.  Stokes  read  a  paper  on  old 
Irish  declensions. 

Numismatics. — Feb.  19th. — Dr.  J.  Evans,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair. — Dr.  Wright  exhibited  a  silver  stater 
of  Azbaal,  King  of  Citium,  in  Cyprus,  circa  B.C.  410-387. 
— Mr.  Copp  exhibited  a  gold  octadrachm  of  Arsinoe, 
the  wife  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  in  very  fine  preser- 
vation.— Mr.  T.  Bliss  exhibited  a  British  gold  coin 
said  to  have  been  found  in  Bedfordshire,  and  a  British 
silver  coin  attributed  to  the  Iceni,  also  two  silver  coins 
of  Constantius  II.,  lately  found  in  an  earthen  vase 
under  the  foundations  of  Sion  College,  London  Wall. 
— Mr.  H.  Montagu  exhibited  a  very  rare  shilling  and 
sixpence  of  George  III.,  struck  in  1786,  of  which  only 
three  specimens  are  known. — Mr.  Evans  exhibited  a 
niereau  de  presence  of  the  Dyers'  Company,  having  on 
one  side  three  woolpacks  and  on  the  other  a  large  D. 
— The  Rev.  Canon  Greenwell  communicated  a  paper 
on  some  rare  or  inedited  Greek  coins  in  his  own  and 
other  collections. — Mr.  B.  V.  Head  read  a  paper,  by 
Dr.  A.  Smith,  "On  Nummi  Pelliculati,  or  Plated 
Groats  of  David  II.  and  Robert  II.  of  Scotland." 

New  Shakspere.— Feb.  13th.— Mr.  F.  J.  Furnivall 
in  the  chair. — Miss  G.  Latham  read  a  paper  "  On  the 
Dramatic  Meaning  of  the  Construction  of  Shakspere's 
Verse,  vrith  Special  Reference  to  the  Use  of  the  Run- 
on  Line  and  Extra  Syllable." 

Royal  Society  of  Literature. — Feb.  25th. — Dr. 
W.  Knighton  in  the  chair. — Mr.  R.  B.  Holt  read  a 
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paper  ' '  On  Lucifer  as  represented  in  the  Festus  of 
Mr.  Bailey,"  which  he  illustrated  by  copious  extracts 
from  this  poem. 

Asiatic. — Feb.  i6th. — Sir  W.  Muir  in  the  chair. — 
Mr.  Walhouse  read  a  paper,  communicated  by  the 
Rev.  T.  Foulkes,  of  Coimbatore,  "  On  the  Pallavas." 

Anthropological  Institute. — Feb.  loth. — Mr.  F. 
Galton,  President,  in  the  chair.— Mr.  H.  H.  Johnston 
read  a  paper  "  On  the  People  of  Eastern  Equatorial 
Africa." 

Feb.  24th. — Mr.  F.  Galton,  President,  in  the  chair. 
—A  paper  "  On  the  Race-Types  of  the  Jews,"  by  Dr. 
A.  Neubauer,  was  read.  The  opinion  that  the  Jewish 
race  have  kept  their  blood  unmixed  is  based  chiefly 
on  the  fact  that  a  Jew  is  almost  at  once  recognized 
among  thousands  of  others.  From  the  earliest  times, 
however,  we  find  evidence  of  intermixture. 

Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology. — March  3rd. — 
Dr.  S.  Birch,  President,  in  the  chair. — The  following 
communications  were  read  :  ' '  On  the  Inscription  of 
the  Destruction  of  Mankind  in  the  Tomb  of  Ramases 
III.,"  by  M.  E.  Naville, — "Notes  on  the  Martjn-dom 
of  the  Coptic  Martyr  Isaac  of  Tiphre,"  by  Mr.  E. 
A.  W.  Budge,— and  "  The  Weasel  and  the  Cat  in 
Ancient  Times,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Placzek,  translated 
by  the  Rev.  A.  Lowy. 

Society  of  Architects.  -  Mr.  W.  Leonard  Grant 
in  the  chair. — A  paper  on  the  Architectural  History 
of  Reculver  Church,  illustrated  by  numerous  plans, 
detailed  drawings,  water-colour  sketches,  engravings, 
and  photographs,  was  given  by  Mr.  Francis  Grayling. 
The  church  was  situate  in  the  centre  of  a  Roman  in- 
closure,  surrounded  by  massive  walls,  now  scarcely 
raised  above  the  surrounding  land.  It  was  the 
monastery-church  of  a  community  of  monks  sup- 
pressed before  the  Conquest,  and  was  also  a  parish 
church.  He  exhibited  a  ground  plan  of  the  church, 
tinted  to  show  the  work  of  the  Roman,  Norman,  and 
Early  English  periods,  and  claimed  that  this  was  the 
first  accurate  plan  of  the  church  that  had  been  pub- 
lished. The  first  church  consisted  of  a  broad  and 
short  nave,  divided  from  narrow  north  and  south  aisles 
by  four  oblong  piers,  north  and  south  porches,  and  an 
apsidal  chancel.  The  whole  of  this  portion  of  the 
building  was  paved  with  very  hard  Roman  cement. 
On  either  side  of  the  opening  into  the  chancel  was  a 
circular  column,  having  good  base  and  deep  abacus 
and  cap  of  three  members.  The  pair  of  columns  was 
of  oolite  stone,  quite  different  from  any  other  used  in 
the  church,  and  was,  he  hoped  to  prove  by  the  draw- 
ings and  photographs,  Roman  in  proportions  and 
appearance.  This  church  was  rebuilt  in  the  Norman 
period,  and  in  the  thirteenth  century  was  reconstructed 
and  extended  to  the  east  and  west,  a  new  square-ended 
chancel  being  thrown  out,  the  aisles  lengthened  east- 
wards, and  a  wide  west  front,  having  north  and  south 
towers  capped  by  spires,  covered  with  herringbone 
lead  work,  erected.  All  the  windows  were  lancets. 
The  sea  defences  of  sandstone  were  removed  and  sold 
about  1804,  causing  the  sea  to  encroach  to  within 
fifteen  feet  of  the  north  tower  of  the  church.  The 
Trinity  Board  bought  the  church,  and,  having  fenced 
it  in,  repaired  the  towers,  erecting  upon  them  the 
curious  basket-work  open  spires  so  conspicuous  from 
the  entrance  to  the  Thames,  and  had  since  maintained 
them. 


PROVINCIAL. 
Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society. — Feb.  9th — 
Mr,  J,  W.  Clark,  M.A.  (President),  in  the  chair. — 
Mr.  H.  F.  Wilson  read  a  short  paper  upon  an  In- 
scription in  Ash  well  Church,  Hertfordshire,  relating 
to  the  Black  Death. — Mr.  Pell  exhibited  the  following 
objects  dug  up  in  or  near  Wilburton.  I.  A  specimen 
of  gold  ring-money  weighing  just  the  weight  of  three 
half-sovereigns,  found  last  year  on  the  border  of 
Wilburton-Fen  on  the  top  of  the  fen-earth.  2.  A 
very  good  stag's  horn  and  the  base  of  its  fellow,  found 
with  bones  and  teeth  on  the  top  of  a  bank  of  coprolites 
and  gravel  (under  five  feet  of  fen  earth)  in  Streatham 
Parish,  driven  into  the  bank.  Close  to  the  remains  of 
the  stag  were  some  six  or  seven  stakes,  one  of  which 
Mr.  Pell  produced.  They  have  been  sharpened  at 
the  end.  The  stakes  were  not  long  enough  to  have 
penetrated  the  peat  even  in  its  present  state,  though 
shrunk  to  at  least  one-third  of  its  former  depth.  3. 
A  horn,  probably  of  a  bos  primogenius,  which  was 
found  in  Wilburton  gravel-pit  hill  on  the  top  of  a 
Celtic  urn  of  the  usual  kind.  Inside  the  um  were  a 
few  nuts  and  some  teeth,  very  small,  though  of  an 
adult.  4.  A  silver  spoon  dug  up  at  the  Rectory 
Orchard  at  Wilburton  ;  the  letter  on  it  gives  the  date 
of  either  1570  odd  or  1620  odd.  At  that  time  Sir 
Miles  Sandys,  Bart.,  one  of  the  chief  Undertakers 
for  draining  the  fens,  lived  at  the  Rectory,  and  his 
son  the  next  Sir  Miles  after  him.  The  family  of 
Sandys  left  Wilburton  about  1660;  so  most  likely 
the  spoon  belonged  to  one  of  them.  Mr.  Pell  com- 
mented upon  the  Domesday  hide,  carucata,  virgata, 
etc.,  and  remarked  that,  apart  from  casual  but  distinct 
statements  to  be  found  in  old  manuscripts,  that  a 
hide  contained  120  acres  in  the  counties  to  which 
those  MSS.  refer  ;  it  must  be  remembered  that  no 
entry  in  other  MSS.  can  be  produced  stating  the  hide 
to  be  any  other  quantity  elsewhere.  Moreover  as 
Domesday  was  a  minute  survey  for  the  purpose  of  the 
taxation  of  all  land  producing  profit,  it  is  only  natural 
to  suppose  that  all  the  terms  made  use  of  in  it  must 
have  been  of  a  kind  so  sure,  that  when  a  portion  of 
the  survey  was  sent  from  the  spot  where  it  was  made 
to  head-quarters  it  would  carry  on  the  face  of  it  the 
information  required,  without  the  need  of  calling  in 
a  local  interpreter  to  explain  it.  Land  that  lay  in 
common,  when  fallow,  paid  nothing  ;  so  it  seems  that 
a  hide  was  120  acres  of  land  producing  profit  in  some 
shape.  As  the  unit  of  assessment  was  the  hide,  there 
is  no  more  reason  to  suppose  that  it  varied  in  extent, 
or  contained  an  uncertain  number  of  acres,  than  to 
say  that  the  pound  of  an  Income-Tax  Schedule  might 
as  an  unit  of  assessment  contain  240  pence  in  one 
county  and  120  in  another.  When  the  land  was, 
some  centuries  before  Domesday  Book,  parcelled  out 
between  lords  and  men,  the  area  given  to  the  men 
was  subdivided  among  them  according  to  ploughs, 
and  the  area  covered  by  one  plough  was  further 
subdivided  into  virgates  (probably  the  origin  of  the 
familiee  or  hide-lands  of  Bede),  one  virgate  going  to 
one  man,  and  each  virgate  often  having  in  addition 
some  pratum,  silva,  or  pasturo.  These  virgates, 
varying  so  much,  as  they  naturally  would,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  other  considerations, 
have  been  the  stumbling-block  of  antiquaries.  They, 
having  supposed  them  to  be  the  quarters  of  the  hide, 
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have  multiplied  them  by  four,  and  called  the  result 
a  hide.  But  they  were  no  such  things  ;  they  contained 
not  only  the  idle  shift,  but  they  were  virgates,  or  some 
definite  proportion  of  the  terra  ad  carucam,  not  of 
the  whole  manor,  but  of  the  homines.  Thirty  acres 
was  always  the  quarter  of  the  Domesday  hide  of 
sown  or  profitable  land,  but  virgates  were  some  defi- 
nite proportion  of  the  terra  ad  carucam  sown  and 
fallow  of  the  homines,  plus  such  a  portion  of  pratum, 
silva,  or  pastura  as  was  allotted  to  it  long  before 
Domesday  Book  in  its  original  setting  out — a  trans- 
action apparently  so  deliberate  as  to  indicate  the 
sudden  acquisition  of  the  land,  and  a  consequent 
parcelling  out  of  it  into  virgates  among  a  body  of 
men.  This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  all 
the  land  that  was  afterwards  essarted  seems  as  a  rule 
never  to  have  been  virgated,  but  to  have  been  separate 
holdings,  as  appears  by  the  MSS.  Moreover  it  ap- 
pears that,  though  the  land  was  parcelled  out  among 
the  lord  and  his  men,  very  often  half  to  each,  it 
was  not  necessarily  all  broken  up  at  once  on  allot- 
ment, though  it  was  virgated.  For  instance,  Cot- 
tenham  Common  existed  as  such  to  our  own  day, 
but  it  was  hidated  and  virgated  at  the  time  of 
Domesday  Book  and  the  Hundred  Rolls,  and  the 
title  of  the  present  owners  to  their  allotments  is  as 
good  by  succession  or  purchase  as  the  title  of  any 
other  owner  of  land  in  the  country. 

Feb.  23rd.— Mr.  J.  W.  Clark,  President,  in  the 
chair. — Professor  Hughes  laid  before  the  Society  the 
results  of  several  excavations  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Newmarket.  First  he  called  attention  to  a  fine 
bronze  leaf-shaped  sword,  the  property  of  Mr.  Tharp, 
of  Chippenham  Hall,  who  had  kindly  lent  it  to  him 
for  exhibition.  It  was  found  in  a  gravel-pit  less  than 
half  a  mile  north-east  of  Chippenham  Church,  in 
the  gravelly  surface-soil  which  here  lies  to  a  con- 
siderable, but  irregular,  depth  over  the  chalky  gravel 
of  the  district.  He  then  described  an  interment 
which  had  been  discovered  in  cutting  a  drain  in  the 
park  about  loo^yards  north-west  of  Chippenham  Hall. 
In  this  five  skeletons  were  found  lying  together,  as 
if  placed  in  one  pit — the  heads  all  to  the  north-east. 
No  relics  of  any  kind  were  found  with  them.  In  the 
earth  Mr.  Arthur  Wright  picked  up  a  fragment  of 
apparently  Roman  pottery,  but  there  did  not  seem 
to  be  sufficient  evidence  to  connect  this  with  the 
interment.  The  skeletons  appeared  to  be  those  of 
young  persons  of  small  stature.  Prof.  Hughes  then 
described  the  contents  of  the  tumulus  known  as 
Nine-Score  Hill  on  the  Newmarket  Racecourse, 
which  had  been  recently  removed  in  order  to  level 
the  ground.  By  the  courtesy  of  Lord  March  he  was 
enabled  to  exhibit  the  principal  objects  found.  The 
mound  rose  gently  from  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
ground,  having  probably  been  reduced  in  height  by 
agricultural  and  other  operations,  but  the  marginal 
interments  show  that  it  cannot  have  extended  over 
a  much  smaller  area  than  it  now  appears  to  have 
covered,  say  some  fifty  feet  or  so.  The  height  of  the 
centre  was  about  three  feet  above  the  surrounding 
ground,  but  the  graves  were  sunk  some  eighteen  inches 
below  that  level.  Near  the  centre  of  the  tumulus 
were  the  fragments  of  two  urns,  both  of  British  type. 
The  larger  was  covered  with  a  close  ornamentation, 
consisting  of  alternate  bands  of  horizontal  lines  and 


interrupted  oblique  markings.  The  smaller  was  also 
ornamented  all  over  with  small  oblique  markings 
produced  by  some  pointed  instrument  on  the  clay 
when  soft.  The  larger  urn  was  found  with  an  adult 
skeleton,  near  which  Mr.  Gardner  picked  up  three 
barbed  and  tanged  flint  arrow-heads.  With  the 
smaller  urn  were  the  jaw  and  some  other  portions 
of  the  skeleton  of  a  child.  —  Professor  E.  C. 
Clark  read  a  paper  upon  the  inscribed  stone  from 
Brough-under-Stanemore,  now  in  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum.  After  commenting  on  the  importance  of 
the  document  as  a  palaeographic  record  Prof.  Clark 
proceeded  to  state  that  this  was  an  epitaph,  in  Greek 
hexameters,  on  a  youth  bearing  the  name  of  the  god 
Hermes,  and  coming  from  the  northern  part  of  Syria, 
Commagene.  The  language  was  now  a  settled  ques- 
tion, but  the  previous  attempt  of  Professor  Stephens, 
to  read  the  inscription  as  Runic,  should  not  be  treated 
as  extravagant,  when  it  was  remembered  that  Runic 
characters  were,  according  to  Dr.  Taylor's  authority, 
derived  from  the  Greek. 

Essex  Archseological  Society. — Feb.  14th. — 
Mr.  G.  A.  Lowndes,  President,  in  the  chair. — Mr. 
Laver  having  made  a  report  of  the  discovery  of  a 
Roman  Villa  at  Alresford,  which  is  probably  exten- 
sive, a  committee  was  appointed,  the  consent  of  the 
owner  and  occupier  of  the  land  being  obtained,  to 
superintend  the  exploration  of  the  site,  and  authorized 
to  expend,  if  necessary,  an  amount  not  exceeding  £ip 
upon  the  work. — The  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
Society  was  appointed  to  be  held  in  Tendring  Hun- 
dred on  Tuesday,  the  ilth  August. 

Penzance  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian 
Society.— Feb.  20th.— The  President  (Rev.  W.  S. 
Lach-Szyrma)  in  the  chair.— In  the  antiquarian  de- 
partment an  important  scheme  for  tabulating  Cornish 
antiquities  was  read  by  the  Rev.  S.  Rundle  and 
discussed. — A  paper  on  "Nicholas  Cola  the  Man-fish" 
was  read  by  the  President,  suggesting  an  explanation 
of  certain  mermaid  legends  with  a  consideration  of 
the  extraordinary  folklore  of  Melusina  of  Lusignan, 
and  its  importance  in  connection  with  the  descent 
of  the  Plantagenet  Kings  of  England.  The  story  of 
Nicholas  Cola  and  the  various  folktale  variants  of  it 
were  considered  to  illustrate  the  formation  of  a  certain 
class  of  mermaid  myths  of  Cornwall  and  other 
counties. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association. — Feb.  ist. 
— The  Vice-President  in  the  chair. — A  paper  entitled, 
"  A  Sketch  of  the  History  and  Characteristics  of 
Stained  Glass "  was  read  by  Mr.  David  Anderson. 
The  development  of  the  art  was  traced  from  the 
earliest  Egyptian  vessels  down  to  the  Jacobean  and 
Queen  Anne  domestic  work  of  England.  In  the  pro- 
gress of  the  paper  the  changing  architectural  styles 
were  noticed  as  the  cause  of  the  different  methods  of 
composition  followed  in  window  designs,  the  various 
processes  of  manufacture  described,  and  a  criticism  of 
the  various  schools  of  glass-staining  submitted. 

Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow. — Feb.  4th. — 
Dr.  Henry  Muirhead,  President,  in  the  chair. — Mr.  T. 
L.  Patterson  delivered  a  lecture  on  Egyptian  obelisks 
and  their  hieroglyphics,  illustrated  by  photographs. — 
Principal  Jamieson  afterwards  gave  an  account  of  the 
taking  down  and  removal  from  Alexandria  of  the 
needle  of  Cleopatra  now  at  New  York. 
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Shrove   Tuesday   Football    at   Derby.  —  On 

Shrove  Tuesday  last,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Derby  Football  Club,  and  with  the  patronage  of  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the  borough,  the  old  game 
of  football  which,  up  to  forty  years  ago,  used  to  be 
played  by  the  townspeople  on  that  day,  was  revived 
in  a  modernised  form.  The  game  used  to  take  the 
form  of  a  contest  between  two  parishes — All  Saints' 
and  St.  Peter's — the  conflicting  parties  being  strength- 
ened by  volunteers  from  other  parishes  and  from 
the  surrounding  country.  The  combatants  would 
assemble  in  the  Market  Place,  where,  at  a  given 
time,  the  Mayor  would  give  the  "kick-off,"  and  the 
fray  would  begin.  The  ball  was  of  a  very  large  size, 
being  18  in.  by  12  in.  in  size,  and  was  made  of  leather, 
stuffed  hard  with  shavings.  Many  are  the  exciting 
reminiscences  the  older  inhabitants  have  to  relate  of 
the  old  game,  which  used  to  be  conducted  with  great 
riot,  and  was  on  some  occasions  accompanied  by 
bloodshed  and  even  death.  On  conclusion  of  the 
day's  sport,  the  man  who  had  the  honour  of  "  goaling" 
the  ball  was  the  champion  of  the  year ;  the  bells  of 
the  victorious  parish  announced  the  conquest,  and  the 
victor  was  "  chaired  "  through  the  town.  But,  like  all 
other  old  customs,  it  was  to  have  an  end.  On  February 
1 8th,  1846,  the  following  advertisement  appeared  in  the 
Derby  Mercury  : — "  Football  play  on  Shrove  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday.  Borough  of  Derby. — The  Town 
Council,  and  the  principal  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Borough,  having  called  upon  the  Mayor  and  Magis- 
trates to  put  down  the  unlawful  and  riotous  assemblage 
of  persons  on  Shrove  Tuesday  and  Ash  Wednesday, 
for  the  puipose  of  playing  at  football,  by  which  the 
public  peace  is  broken,  the  peaceable  inhabitants  put 
m  great  fear,  property  destroyed,  banking-houses  and 
shops  closed,  and  public  business  suspended: — Notice 
is  hereby  given,  that  the  Mayor  and  Magistrates  have 
found  it  imperative  upon  them  to  put  an  end  to  such 
an  unlawful  assembly,  and  the  riot  and  confusion 
arising  therefrom  ;  and  if  any  person  or  persons  shall 
assemble  within  the  Borough  of  Derby  for  this  pur- 
pose, or  shall  collect  or  attempt  to  collect  money  for 
the  support  and  carrying  on  of  the  same,  such  person 
or  persons  will  be  apprehended  according  to  law. 
Dated  this  17th  day  of  February,  1846.  W.  Eaton 
Mousley,  Mayor."  The  game  was  subsequently 
suppressed,  although  not  without  much  difficulty. 
Sturdy  patriots  of  the  custom  obstinately  resented 
the  steps  taken  to  deprive  them  of  their  pleasure,  and 
gave  the  police  and  the  military,  which  used  to  be 
called  in  to  assist,  warm  work  occasionally. 

Parliament  of  Richard  II. — The  Parliament  of 
the  2 1  St  year  of  King  Richard  is  described  in  a  poem 
in  Wright's  Political  Songs  (vol.  i. ).  When  this  Par- 
liament was  assembled,  the  "clerk"  who  addressed 
them  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  "moved  for  money 
more  than  anything  else,"  and  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  were  told  that  they  must  meet 
again  next  morning  and  agree  to  the  King's  wants 
before  meat.  Nevertheless,  some  of  them,  for  the 
sake  of  form,  argued  against  it.  We  are  servants,  they 
said,  and  receive  salaries,  and  are  sent  from  the  shires 
to  represent  their  grievances,  and  to  speak  for  their 


profit,  and  pass  no  further,  and  we  are  not  to  give 
money  away  wrongly,  but  only  in  case  of  war  ;  and  if 
we  are  false  to  those  who  pay  us  our  wages,  we  shall 
not  be  worthy  to  receive  our  hire.  They  did  not  all, 
however,  speak  in  this  manner.  Some  sat  like  a 
cypher  in  arithmetic,  which  makes  a  place  but  avails 
nothing.  Some  had  supped  with  Simon  the  night 
before.  Some  were  titulars,  and  gave  priAate  infor- 
mation to  the  King  of  such  as  were  opposed  to  him. 
Some  slumbered  on  the  benches,  and  said  little.  Other 
"maffled  with  the  mouth,"  but  knew  not  what  they 
meant.  Some  were  bribed,  and  acted  under  the  orders 
of  those  who  had  bought  them  ;  while  others  looked 
solemn,  but  seemed  not  to  know  why.  .Some  were  so 
fierce  at  the  first  start  that  they  appeared  to  have  pu 
on  all  sail  to  catch  the  wind,  but  they  soon  pulled 
down  their  sail  when  the  storm  set  in.  Some  had  been 
beforehand  tampered  with  by  the  Council,  and  knew 
well  enough  how  it  would  end,  or  some  of  the  assembly 
should  repent  of  it.  Some  held  with  the  majority 
however  it  went ;  and  others  talked  pertly,  but  they 
had  more  in  view  the  coin  which  the  King  was  to  give 
them  than  the  interest  of  their  constituents,  and  were 
promised  ' '  handsell  "  of  the  silver  which  was  to  be 
given  to  the  King.  Some  were  in  dread  of  dukes, 
and  forsook  "Do-well." — '^xv^'C%  Political  Songs, 
vol.  i.,  p.  xcvi. 

Payments  to  French  Minstrels  (continued 
from  ante,  p.  35). — Acknowledgment  from  Boniface  de 
Mores  of  40  crowns  from  the  same  Godefroy.  1394. 
Acknowledgment  from  George,  minstrel  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  of  50  francs. — Acknowledgment  from 
Guborc  (performer  upon  the  "bombarde")  and  Tre- 
boux  (performer  upon  the  "comemuse"),  minstrels  of 
the  king,  of  40  gold  crowns  from  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
1395.  Acknowledgment  from  Guiot  de  Roussay, 
"  taster  "  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  of  20  livres  toumois, 
which  he  had  been  ordered  to  distribute  amongst  the 
minstrels  of  Monsieur  de  Savoie.  1396.  Acknow- 
ledgment from  Jaques  de  Savilliant  and  Chific 
Dalemaigne,  minstrels  of  the  Comte  de  Nevers,  of  20 
francs  in  gold  from  the  Duke  of  Orleans. — Certificate 
of  Jehan  Gilet  that  Colinet  Bourgeois,  minstrel  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  had  affirmed  that  the  minstrels  of 
Duke  Robert  of  Bavaria  had  received  18  crowns  in 
gold. — Order  from  Louis,  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  pay  an 
annual  pension  of  300  francs  to  George,  his  minstrel, 
Colinet  le  Bourgeois. — Order  of  Louis,  Duke  of 
Orleans,  to  pay  an  annual  pension  of  300  francs  to  his 
minstrel,  Albelin. — Acknowledgment  from  Jehan 
Querguebe,  minstrel  to  the  Count  Mareschal,  in  the 
names  of  himself  and  several  other  minstrels,  of  20 
francs  from  the  Duke  of  Orleans. — Acknowledgment 
from  Hennequin  de  Couloigne  of  10  francs  from  the 
Duke  of  Orleans. — Acknowledgment  of  Jehan  Lie- 
maut  and  others  of  12  francs  from  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
1398.  Acknowledgment  from  Lorens  du  Hest  of  32 
sols  de  Paris  for  repairing  the  harp  of  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans. — Acknowledgment  from  Jehan  de  Roussay, 
chamberlain  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  of  22  cro^\Tis  of 
gold  which  he  had  lent  to  be  distributed  amongst  the 
minstrels  of  Monsieur  de  Bourbon.—  Acknowledg- 
ment from  Colinet  Bourgeois,  Arbelin,  George  and 
Henry  Planzof,  all  minstrels  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
of  300  livres  toumois  on  account  of  their  pensions. — 
Certificate  of  Jehan  de  Taillefontaine  that  Ferry  Fol, 
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Hainehemen,  and  Haincolin  have  received  20  crowns 
of  gold  from  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  1399.  Acknow- 
ledgment from  Lorens  du  Hest  of  36  sols  de  Paris  for 
repairing  the  beautiful  harp  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans. 
1406.  Order  from  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  pay  50 
livres  tournois  each  to  Colinet  Bourgeois  and  Arbelin, 
his  minstrels,  and  Pierre  Girart,  his  trumpeter,  on 
account  of  their  wages.  1409.  Certificate  from  Pierre 
Lorfevre,  formerly  Chancellor  to  the  late  Duke  of 
Orleans,  that  he  has  received  the  sum  of  20  livres  5 
sols  tournois  lent  by  him  to  the  said  Duke  in  the  town 
of  Asnieres  in  April  1396,  to  be  distributed  amongst 
the  minstrels.  1412.  Order  from  Philippe  d'Orleans, 
Comte  de  Vertus,  to  pay  1 1  livres  5  sols  tournois  to 
the  heralds  and  minstrels  of'the  King  and  of  Mons.  de 
Guienne  ;  also  receipt  for  the  said  money  given  by 
Guille  de  I'Abbaye,  herald  of  the  King,  in  his  own 
name,   and  in  those  of  the  heralds  his  companions. 


antiquarian  Jl3eto0. 
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A  discovery  of  much  interest  has  just  been  made  by 
workmen  engaged  in  excavations  in  the  lobby  of  the 
French  Huguenot  church  in  the  crypt  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral.  A  finely  chiselled  head  and  fragments  of 
stone,  many  of  which  are  richly  gilded,  and  in  one  of 
which  a  pearl  remains,  have  been  exhumed.  They 
are  undoubtedly  portions  of  the  shrine  of  St.  Dunstan. 
It  was  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  that  the  shrine 
is  believed  to  have  been  damaged,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  the  pieces  were  subsequently  collected  as  rubbish 
and  thrown  into  the  Black  Prince's  Chantry  (the 
present  site  of  the  French  church),  where  St.  Dunstan 
himself  is  said  to  have  been  interred. 

The  old  records  of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  pre- 
served at  the  Sessions-house,  Clerkenwell,  had  until 
about  two  years  ago  been  packed  away  in  a  very 
inadequate  space,  and  were  generally  in  a  condition 
which  made  any  examination  of  them  impossible. 
Application  was  recently  made  to  the  Historical 
Manuscript  Commissioners,  who  directed  Mr.  Cordy 
Jeaffreson  to  inspect  and  to  report  upon  the  records. 
The  documents  have  now  been  arranged,  labelled, 
and  indexed,  and  deposited  in  a  newly-constructed 
muniment  room,  where  the  full  extent  and  value  of 
the  collection  can  for  the  first  time  be  seen.  The 
records  begin  in  the  third  year  of  Edward  VI.  The 
sessions  rolls  form  a  series  covering  successive  years 
from  1552  complete,  except  as  to  a  few  in  the  earlier 
years.  The  sessions  books,  beginning  in  1639,  fill  more 
than  1, 700  volumes,  and  a  series  of  land  tax  accounts  of 
the  various  parishes  occupy  7,000  books  of  various 
sizes.  A  series  of  orders  of  Court  made  at  Quarter 
Sessions  from  1716  onward,  oath  rolls,  registers  of 
papists'  estates,  convictions  and  appeals  for  holding 
conventicles,  certificates  of  non-jurors,  recusants,  etc., 
hearth  and  stove  tax  accounts,  orders  of  Council  con- 
cerning the  Great  Plague,  together  with  a  number  of 
documents  of  a  miscellaneous  character,   complete  a 


collection  of  archives  amounting  to  no  fewer  than 
10,000  volumes,  large  and  small,  and  nearly  5,000 
rolls  or  bundles.  In  order  to  make  this  valuable 
collection  generally  available,  by  producing  a  de- 
scriptive calendar  of  the  whole  and  publishing  a 
selection  from  such  as  appear  most  worthy  of  notice, 
a  society  has  been  formed  under  the  name  of  the 
Middlesex  County  Record  Society,  of  which  the  Lord 
lieutenant  of  Middlesex,  Viscount  Enfield,  is  the 
president. 

Our  readers  will  be  interested  to  know  that  a 
considerable  length  (some  50  feet  or  more)  of  the 
Roman  wall,  London,  has  been  uncovered  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  foundation  of  Nineteenth  Century- 
buildings.  This  is  at  the  comer  of  Blomfield-street 
(Broker-row),  on  the  site  of  the  former  Portuguese 
jews'  Synagogue,  opposite  to  Winchester-street,  and 
close  to  the  church  of  All  Hal  lows-by-the- Wall.  The 
Roman  construction  is  just  as  conspicuous  as  in  the 
portion  visible  in  Cripplegate,  only  this  is  the  outside 
of  the  wall,  the  City  street  being  on  a  level  with  the 
top  of  it.  The  foundation  is  laid  in  large  flints,  then 
upon  it  is  a  course  of  rough,  uncut  Kentish  rag,  on 
which  are  two  horizontal  layers  of  tiles  or  bricks 
embedded  in  mortar,  the  tiles  being  about  l\  inch 
thick  ;  above  are  about  z\  feet  of  rag-stone,  up  to  the 
level  of  the  present  street  now  called  London-wall. 

Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  arrived  in  Shrewsbury  to  open 
the  assizes,  and,  according  to  ancient  custom,  accom- 
panied by  the  High  Sheriff,  the  Chaplain,  the  Mayor 
of  Shrewsbury,  the  Under-sheriff  and  other  officials, 
with  a  small  number  of  the  general  public,  attended 
Divine  service  in  St.  Chad's  Church,  where  the  assize 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  chaplain. 

A  large  geological  collection  has  been  presented  to 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury  by  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  S.  Sparrow,  of  Willesborough,  Kent,  as  a 
memorial  of  his  brother,  by  whom  it  was  made.  It 
has  been  deposited  in  the  cathedral  library. 

A  discovery  of  Roman  antiquities  has  been  made  at 
Donnington,  about  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Newbury. 
Some  men  were  engaged  in  making  excavations  close 
to  a  newly-erected  residence,  when,  at  a  depth  of  8 
feet,  several  Roman  urns  were  found.  The  urns  are 
now  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Montague  Palmer,  curator 
to  the  Newbury  Literary  and  Scientific  Institute. 

The  Bishop  of  Worcester  recently  re-opened  the 
church  of  the  suburban  parish  of  St.  John,  Worcester, 
after  complete  restoration  and  considerable  extension. 
The  older  portions  of  the  church  consisted  of  twelfth 
century  work,  but  the  edifice  as  restored  is  mainly 
fourteenth  century. 

A  body  of  workmen  have  been  engaged  in  de- 
molishing a  building  which  connects  the  Peterborough 
of  to-day  with  the  Peterborough  of  many  centuries  ago. 
The  Holy  Trinity  Chapel — commonly  known  as  Low 
Farm — will  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  have  ceased 
to  exist.  The  old  farmhouse,  with  the  barn  and 
dovecote  adjoining,  are  familiar  objects  to  all,  but 
their  associations  are  not  so  well  known.  Bridges — 
writing  in  1793— speaks  of  the  Chapel  of  Holy  Trinity 
as  then  existing.     He  says  : — "  Low,  fonnerly  a  cell 
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to  the  Abbey  and  supplied  by  the  monks,  is  now  a 
Cumhouse,  in  lease  to  Mrs.  Balderson,  from  the  Dean 
and  Chapter.  The  chapel  was  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Trinity.  It  is  now  in  ruins,  but  the  walls,  with  a  door 
and  an  ox-eyed  arched  window,  yet  remain.  The 
stone  window  frames  and  doors  of  the  house  are  very 
ancient.  It  was  surrounded  with  a  moat.  The  old 
river,  which  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  eastward  from  the 
Minster  and  is  the  boundary  of  the  county,  was  once 
a  part  of  the  Nyne,  but  is  now  only  a  fen  dyke. 
The  site  of  the  building  is  upon  the  Roman  bank, 
said  to  have  been  made  probably  about  the 
year  lOO.  On  the  west  side,  one  of  the  original 
windows  of  the  chapel  remains.  It  is  quite  perfect, 
but  is  small  and  only  a  single  light.  In  the  same 
wall  are  remains  of  three  other  windows,  but  in  an 
imperfect  state.  There  is  also  a  buttress,  and  a 
portion  of  a  string  course.  On  the  north  side  there  is 
an  old  chimney,  built  probably  when  the  place  was 
converted  into  a  house,  and  there  are  also  imperfect 
remains  of  windows.  On  the  east  side  there  are  the 
remains  of  two  windows  and  a  buttress,  and  upon  the 
plaster  of  an  inside  wall  are  some  mural  decorations, 
which,  in  consequence  of  exposure  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  are  now  incapable  of  being  deciphered. 
Two  medallions  or  crests  can  be  distinguished  within 
a  garter.  They  are,  however,  comparatively  modem, 
for  the  wall  underneath  is  merely  a  division  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  house,  and  is  built  of  bricks,  the 
colouring  being  upon  a  plaster  surface.  A  separate 
building  stands  to  the  east,  which,  with  the  dovecote, 
appears  to  have  been  built  of  old  material,  including 
some  of  the  stone  windows  and  door  frames.  The 
whole  was  surrounded  with  a  moat,  evidences  of  which 
still  remain.  On  the  north  the  Caer-Dike  formed 
part  of  the  moat,  and  it  still  remains  with  water  in  it. 
The  bridge  over  the  moat  was  apparently  on  the  west 
side. 

Hammoon  church  has  been  restored.  The  church 
is  a  small  edifice,  having  only  a  nave,  chancel,  and 
south  porch.  The  chancel  is  a  Decorated  building 
without  much  character.  The  east  window  has  three 
lights  and  engaged  circular  shafts,  with  moulded 
capitals  on  the  comer  face  of  the  muUions.  The 
pointed  chancel  arch  is  low  and  plain,  with  a  chamfer 
towards  the  nave.  The  nave  has  Perpendicular  details. 
There  is  a  west  window  of  three  lights,  a  north  priests' 
door,  to  the  east  of  which  is  a  Perpendicular  bracket. 
Near  the  pulpit  is  an  hour  glass  frame  of  iron.  The 
roof  is  ceiled  down  into  compartments  by  moulded 
timber  ribs,  the  cornice  and  lower  purline  having  a 
good  embattled  moulding.  There  are  two  bells  in  a 
wooden  bell-cot  over  the  west  gable.  Parish  register 
commences  1656.  Hammoon  Church  is  believed  to 
be  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  county,  and  there 
was  a  hagioscope  or  "squint"  near  the  leper's  gate,  as 
it  has  been  termed,  for  those  afflicted  with  leprosy  to 
look  through  to  the  altar. 

A  discovery  has  been  made  at  the  Acropolis  which 
is  valuable  for  the  history  of  Greek  art.  In  the  course 
of  the  excavations  now  being  carried  on  around  the 
Acropolis  the  foundations  ot  the  Propylaea  have  been 
laid  bare.  Among  them  have  been  discovered  a 
number  of  sheds  or  verandahs  built  of  tufa,  which 
were  evidently  existing  on  the  spot  when  the  Propylsea 


was  being  erected,  about  430  B.C.,  and  were  built  into 
the  foundations.  Some  of  them  are  in  a  state  of 
perfect  preservation  and  retain  still  quite  fresh  the 
paintings  with  which  they  were  originally  decorated. 
The  colours  employed  were  blue,  red,  and  yellow. 

Werrington  church  has  been  re-opened  after  re- 
storation. The  external  appearance  of  the  church  is 
not  promising.  The  plan  is  very  simple,  chancel  and 
nave  with  aisles  and  south  porch.  There  is  no  spire 
or  tower ;  between  the  nave  and  chancel  stands  a 
bell-cot.  The  various  parts  of  the  edifice  are  of 
different  dates.  The  oldest  portion  of  the  fabric  now 
standing  is  doubtless  the  arch  to  the  chancel,  not  the 
narrow  one  hardly  more  than  six  feet  across,  visible 
from  the  west,  but  a  much  larger  one,  with  which  this 
has  been  formed.  The  later  arch  is  itself  good  Norman 
work  ;  it  has  excellent  capitals,  with  bold  zig-zag 
recently  picked  out.  The  interior  door  of  the  porch, 
formerly  the  exterior  door  of  the  old  church,  is  also  of 
this  date,  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  Fifty 
years  later  the  old  church  was  enlarged  by  building 
aisles.  The  arches  in  the  nave  are  of  this  period. 
There  are  three  bays.  The  north  side  of  the  church 
has  suffered  destruction  at  each  end  :  at  the  west  one 
bay  of  the  aisle  has  gone  and  the  arch  is  blocked  up  ; 
at  the  east  end  a  chantry;  apparently  coeval  with  the 
original  church,  has  been  destroyed.  The  arch  that 
led  from  the  chancel  remains  ;  it  is  Norman,  and  similar 
to  the  chancel  arch.  The  whole  of  the  chancel  is  De- 
corated. The  east  window  is  a  good  example  of  net 
tracery  ;  it  is  of  four  lights,  very  like  the  east  window 
of  Peterborough  Grammar  School. 

The  excavations  being  made  at  Northgate,  Winches- 
ter, have  given  up,  after  a  repose  of  seventeen  centuries, 
various  relics  of  Imperial  Rome.  There  are  fragments 
oifictilia,  ornamental  and  domestic,  in  dark  grey  ware, 
and  black  also,  horns  of  deer,  and  also  some  coins,  one 
a  large  brass  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  a  small  silver  coin 
of  Hadrian.  A  third  coin,  of  a  later  date  apparently, 
has  been  too  much  rubbed  in  circulation  to  allow 
its  legend  to  be  deciphered.  Amongst  these  ancient 
things  was  found  a  less  recent  object — a  good  fossil 
echinus.  The  excavations  are  just  within  the  old 
Roman  and  later  mural  boundary,  and  close  to  the 
Northern  Gate. 

A  fine  bronze  statue  of  Hercules,  in  a  perfect  state 
of  preservation  excepting  a  clean  fracture  across  the 
legs,  has  been  discovered  in  the  course  of  the  works 
connected  w  ith  the  building  of  a  new  theatre  in  the 
Via  Nazionale,  Rome,  immediately  adjoining  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Colonna  Palace.  It  is,  therefore,  probable 
that  it  belonged  either  to  the  Baths  of  Constantine  or 
to  Hadrian's  Temple  of  the  Sun,  which  stood  near 
each  other  at  that  comer  of  the  Quirinal  Hill.  The 
statue  measures  upwards  of  six  feet  in  height,  and, 
considering  how  very  few  of  the  many  bronze  statues 
which  ornamented  the  ancient  city  of  Rome  have  been 
found,  its  recovery  constitutes  an  artistic  and  archaeo- 
logical event  of  the  highest  interest. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  there  is  dry  rot  to  an  alarming 
extent  in  the  wood  floor  of  the  Sherborne  Abbey 
Church.  The  churchwardens  have  been  under  the 
flooring,  and  have  seen  for  themselves  the  oak  joists 
are  in  many  places  quite  rotten,  to  such  extent  that 
large  pieces  can  be  pulled  away  by  the  hand,  while  in 
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other  places  there  is  fungus  hanging  quite  a  foot  long. 
The  mischief  is  spreading  rapidly,  and  may  be  said  to 
exist  all  over  the  church,  but  it  is  worst  about  the 
middle  of  the  nave. 

An  important  movement  is  now  on  foot  for  esta- 
blishing a  British  School  of  Archaeology  at  Athens. 
The  Greek  Government  has  given  a  site  near  the  city 
of  the  violet  crown,  and  plans  for  the  requisite  build- 
ings have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose. 

We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  the  Hotel  Sale,  a  fine 
specimen  of  seventeenth-century  work,  at  the  corner 
of  Rue  de  Thorigny,  Paris,  and  until  recently  occupied 
by  the  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  is 
offered  for  sale,  and  runs  some  risk  of  being  demolished. 
The  site  of  this  mansion  formed  a  portion  of  the 
ancient  cultures,  or  spade  farms,  of  the  Hospital 
St.  Gervais,  and  was  the  last  portion  of  the  marshes 
of  the  Temple  built  over  by  Henry  IV.  The  ground 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Convent  of  St.  Anastatia,  by 
whom  it  was  sold,  in  1656,  to  Aubert  de  Fontenay,  a 
wealthy  farmer  of  taxes,  who  built  the  present  mansion. 
The  arms  of  the  founder  may  be  seen  in  the  balusters 
of  the  principal  staircase. 

St.  Clement's  Well,  a  very  interesting  relic  of"  Old 
London,"  was  laid  bare  during  the  process  of  removing 
the  rubbish  from  the  western  side  of  the  Royal  Courts 
of  Justice.  Clements-inn,  whose  history  dates  back  as 
early  as  1478,  took  its  name  from  "St.  Clement's 
Spring  or  Well."  Under  this  name  it  had  been  known 
from  time  immemorial. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  better  counsels 
have  prevailed  in  the  matter  of  tiie  Matravers  tomb  in 
the  church  at  Lytchet  Matravers  (ante,  p.  133).  The 
material  in  which  it  had  been  imbedded  has  been  re- 
moved, apparently  with  little  damage  to  it,  and  the 
monument  is  again  open  to  view.  This  has  been  the 
result  of  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  and  of  the 
efforts  made  by  the  rector,  the  Rev.  W.  Mortimer 
Heath. 

A  most  interesting  discovery  of  the  foundation  of  a 
small  chapel  has  been  made  within  the  last  month  in 
a  field  about  one  and  a  half  miles  from  Ludlow,  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  Shrewsbury  road.  The  field  is 
on  the  Oakley  Park  estate,  near  Felton,  and  is  locally 
known  as  the  "  Chapel  Field."  The  present  tenant 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  course  of  culti- 
vating this  field,  stones  had  been  frequently  turned  up 
by  the  plough  in  one  particular  spot,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  statement  excavations  were  made  which 
at  once  revealed,  some  two  feet  below  the  surface,  a 
floor  laid  with  ornamental  tiles,  such  as  were  used  in 
ecclesiastical  buildings  about  the  fourteenth  century. 
On  further  investigation  the  entire  foundation  walls  of 
the  building  were  laid  bare,  which  were  2  feet  thick, 
forming  an  oblong  building  19  feet  8  inches  broad,  by 
27  feet  6  inches  long.  The  east  end  is  semicircular, 
forming  an  apse,  the  radius  of  which  is  5  feet  8 
inches,  the  wall  here  being  3  feet  10  inches  thick  ;  at 
the  termination  of  the  semicircle  is  the  base  of  a  cir- 
cular pillar  2  feet  6  inches  in  diameter,  which  no  doubt 
carried  the  arch  which  divided  the  nave  from  the  apse. 
Several  skeletons  were  found  within  the  building,  one 
of  which  measured  the  extraordinary  length  of  6  feet 
6  inciies,  and  one  was  found  in  what  was  probably  the 
graveyard,  lying  on  the  west  of  the  building. 


Cotre0pontJence, 


TRENCHARD  FAMILY. 

In  Mr.  Leathom's  interesting  article  on  the  "  In- 
security of  English  Coasts  in  the  Past,"  which 
appeared  in  the  February  issue  of  The  Antiquary, 
he  states  (p.  43)  that  "Wolveton  was,  and  is,  the 
seat  of  the  Trenchards,  an  old  Dorsetshire  family." 

It  is  true  that  this  fine  15th-century  house  was  the 
seat  of  the  Trenchards,  but  of  late  years  it  has  been 
occupied  by  Mr.  Albert  Bankes,  a  descendant  of  the 
family  whose  name  is  immortalized  in  Dorset  annals 
by  the  heroic  defence  of  Corfe  Castle.  Wolveton  has 
obtained  a  niche  in  the  history  of  England  by  its 
being  the  place  where  Philip  the  Fair,  Archduke  of 
Austria  and  King  of  Castile,  with  his  consort,  were 
entertained  after  their  shipwreck  at  Weymouth,  and 
where  young  John  Russell  was  summoned  to  attend 
them,  and  to  lay,  as  it  proved,  the  foundation  of  the 
House  of  Bedford  [see  Antiquary,  August  1884). 
Aubrey  has  handed  down  a  story  in  connection  with 
Wolveton  which  may  be  worth  mentioning.  One  of 
the  chief  features  of  the  hall  was  a  screen  with  carved 
effigies  of  the  Kings  of  England,  and  "on  the  3rd 
November,  1640,  the  day  the  Long  Parliament  began 
to  sit,  the  sceptre  fell  from  the  figure  of  Charles  I., 
while  the  family  and  a  large  company  were  at  dinner 
in  the  parlour."  J.  J.  Foster. 


THE  HAZLITTS  OF  IRELAND. 

I  should  be  excessively  grateful  to  any  Irish  cor- 
respondent of  The  Antiquary,  having  access  to 
parish  registers  and  other  documents  connected  with 
Antrim,  who  would  afford  me  information  respecting 
the  parentage  of  John  Hazlitt  of  Antrim,  flax-factor, 
temp.  George  I.,  and  his  wife  Margaret.  This  an- 
cestor of  mine  subsequently  migrated,  it  seems,  to  the 
south  of  Ireland,  and  settled  at  Shrone  Hill  or 
Shronell,  co.  Tipperary.  His  grandson  was  my 
grandfather,  William  Hazlitt  the  critic  and  essayist. 
I  wish  to  have  any,  and  all  possible,  particulars 
touching  John  Hazlitt's  descent  and  connexions. 

W.  Carew  Hazlitt. 

Barnes  Common,  Surrey,  April,  1885. 


THE  CURTAIN  THEATRE, 
(.xi.  90.) 
The  origin  of  the  name  of  this  theatre  is  one  of 
considerable  interest.  Both  the  explanations  which 
have  been  given  are  clearly  wrong,  although  the  one 
which  associates  the  name  with  the  curtain  of  the 
stage  has  been  very  widely  accepted.  It  appears 
from  the  Rolls  of  Parliament  27  Eliz.,  that  the  piece 
of  ground  upon  which  the  theatre  was  built  was 
named  "The  Curten."  (See  Halliwell-Phillipps's 
Outlines  of  the  Life  of  Shakespeare,  1883,  p.  416.) 
I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  we  have  here 
a  well-known  term  in  fortification.  We  know  that 
in  many  places  there  were  outposts  from  the  Old 
London  Wall,  and  probably  the  field  retained  the 
name  of  some  old  rampart  or   enclosed   yard.     The 
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little  entry  out  of  Curtain-road,  now  known  as  Glou- 
cester-street, but  called  in  1745  "Curtain-Court," 
marks  the  site  of  the  Curtain  Theatre.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  notice  that  the  back  of  the  present 
Standard  Theatre  is  only  a  short  distance  from  the 
classic  ground  where  the  first  London  theatres  were 
built. 

Henry  B.  Wheatley. 


CELEBRATED  BIRTHPLACES  (LOCKE). 

lAnte,  p.  57.] 

In  your  interesting  account  of  John  Locke  and  his 
birthplace  you  mention  (in  a  footnote)  that  the  grand- 
father of  the  philosopher  was  John  Locke,  who 
purchased  an  estate  at  Pilston,  East  Brent.  But  it 
appears  in  the  Life  of  John  Locke  that  Nicholas  Locke 
was  his  grandfather.  This  NicholasLocke  is  described 
as  a  clothier,  living  at  Sutton  Wick,  in  the  parish  of 
Chew  Magna,  in  the  churchyard  of  which  parish  he 
was  buried,  "  under  a  goodly  tomb,  opposite  the  belfry 
door."  This  goodly  tomb  no  longer  exists,  but  in 
1855  a  small  carved  head-stone  was  exhumed,  and 
has  been  re-erected  by  the  present  vicar,  the  Rev.  J. 
Galbraith.     It  bears  the  following  inscription  : — 

HERE  LIEH  HE  BODY 

OF  PETER  LOCK  OF 

HIS  PARISH  WHO 

DEPARTED  HIS  WO  .  .  . 

IN  GOOD 


The  register  of  burials,  under  the  date  of  1674,  con- 
tains the  following  entry : — "  Peter  ye  Son  of  Peter 
Locke. " 
The  pedigree  would,  I  take  it,  stand  thus  : — 
Nicholas  Locke,  of  Sutton  Wick,=f= 
clothier,  buried  at  Chew  Magna  1648.  I 

I  ' 

John  Locke. 


Peter  Locke. 


John  Locke  the 
philosopher. 

Chew  Magna. 


Peter  Locke,  buried 
at  Chew  Magna  1674. 

Wm.  Adlam,  F.S.A. 


ARCHERY. 


\Ante,  p.  loi.] 

Mr.  Price,  in  his  interesting  sketch  of  "Archery," 
does  not  allude,  among  the  attempts  to  revive  it, 
to  the  very  curious  proposal,  in  the  time  of  Charles  I., 
to  combine  the  pike  with  the  bow  and  arrow,  as 
the  equipment  of  a  "double-armed  man."  A  full 
account  of  it  will  be  found  (if  I  remember  right) 
in  Grose's  Military  Antiquities,  where  certain  ad- 
vantages are  claimed  for  the  bow  and  arrow  over 
the  musquet. 

I  do  not  observe,  in  Mr.  Price's  paper,  a  recog- 
nition of  the  really  important  fact  in  the  history  of 
English  archery,  namely  that,  as  Mr.  Freeman,  it 
would  seem  rightly,  contends,  we  practically  owe  to 
the  Normans  its  use  as  a  national  weapon.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  if  this  was  so.     Mr.  Price  tells 


us  that  "  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry  the  Saxon  archers  of 
Harold's  army  are  depicted  as  exchanging  shots  with 
their  Norman  antagonists."  But  I  can  only  remember 
one  English  archer  in  the  tapestry.  Does  the  cross- 
bow {ante,  pp.  101-2)  figure  in  it? 

Malvern.  T.  H.  Round. 
^ ^ 

WICK. 
{Ante,  vol.  x.,  p.  230  ;  vol.  xi.,  pp.  38,  86,  134.) 
As  I  hope  to  complete  before  long  my  researches 
on  the  above  word,  and  to  publish  the  result,  I  will 
do  no  more  at  present  than  decline  to  follow  Mr.  Hall 
into  the  realms  of  a  guess-work  philology.  He  is 
welcome  to  prove  to  his  own  satisfaction  (ante,  pp. 
38,  134)  that  a  "road,"  a  "common  man,'  a 
"village,"  a  "dairy,"  a  "viking,"  a  "wick,"  a 
"dyke,"  and  what  not,  are  all  of  common  origin,  if 
we  go  back  to  Sanskrit,  though  I  may  observe,  in 
passing,  that  the  connection  of  "wick  "  with  "  dig," 
through  a  Sanskrit  root,  suggests  the  lucus  a  non 
lucendo  derivation, — the  ' '  wick  "  I  am  working  at 
being  essentially  a  place  where  the  earth  was  not 
dug.  Turning  from  the  philology  of  "leaps  and 
bounds,"  let  me  call  Mr.  Hall's  attention  to  two 
simple  matters,  which  I  select  exempli  graii&.  He 
first  tells  us  : — "  This  word  '  wich  '  is  well  known  as 
an  old  term  for  salt."  Now,  I  need  hardly  point  out 
that  "  wich  "  never  was  a  term  for  salt,  but  meant  a 
place  where  salt  was  evaporated, — a  very  different 
matter.  Secondly,  Mr.  Hall  tells  us  that  ' '  no  doubt 
it  is  a  variant  of  wick."  As  I  happen  personally  to 
attach  a  very  great  importance  to  the  distinction,  I 
expect  evidence  to  be  produced  for  this  assertion. 
But  Mr.  Hall  is  too  eager  to  rush  to  his  Sanskrit  to 
stop  for  this  preliminary  obstacle.  He  informs  us 
that  it  is  so  "no  doubt.  As  Mr.  Hall,  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  attainments,  calls  on  me  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  Sanskrit,  I  would  modestly 
reply  that,  unlike  himself,  I  would  first  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  English.  For  Mr.  Hall,  we  see,  has 
yet  to  learn  that  "  wich  "  is  not  salt,  and  "  no  doubt " 
not  evidence. 
Malvern.  J.  H.  Round. 

♦ 

DIGIT  FOLKLORE. 
\Ante,  p.  119.] 
Here,  in  our  Cornish  nurseries,  our  fingers  were 
characterized  somewhat  differently  from  anything  that 
I  have  seen  in  print.     Our  ditty  ran  thus  : — 

Grumble  Great, 

Lickpot  Sweet, 

Longman's  fellow, 

Little  Gozby, 

Cock  Robin  and  I. 
Lickpot  Sweet,  however,  maintains  his  place  and  his 
reputation. 

F.  H. 

PEDLAR  LEGENDS. 
[Ante,  vol.  x.,  pp.  202-205  >  "••>  P-  167.] 
Will  readers  of  The  Antiquary  give  me  some 
additional  information  on  this  subject  to  that  contained 
in  the  above  reference  ? 

G.   L.   GOMME. 
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Enclose  ^d.  for  the  First  12  Words,  and  id.  for  each 
Additional  Three  Words.  All  replies  to  a  number  should 
be  enclosed  in  a  blank  envelope,  with  a  loose  Stamp,  and 
sent  to  the  Manager. 

Note. — All  Advertisements  to  reach  the  office  by 
the  l^th  of  the  month,  and  to  be  addressed — The 
Manager,  Exchange  Department,  The  Anti- 
quary Office,  62,  Paternoster  Row,  London, 
E.C. 

For  Sale. 

A  few  old  Poesy  Rings  for  sale. — Apply  to  265, 
care  of  Manager. 

The  Subscription  to  a  Large  Paper  Edition  of 
Bibliotheca  Curiosa,  Collectanea  Adamantsea,  and 
Ritson's  Ancient  English  Metrical  Romances.  The 
whole  edited  by  Edmund  Goldsmid,  F.R.H.S.,  and 
many  parts  already  published.  The  purchase  of 
subscription  to  include  those  already  published,  to- 
gether with  those  to  appear. — Apply,  G.,  190,  care  of 
Manager. 

Six  very  handsome,  carved  and  inlaid  Mahogany 
Antique  Chairs.  In  excellent  preservation. — ^J.H.K., 
29,  Druid  Street,  Hinckley. 

A  Copy  of  Grey's  Elegy.  Large  paper ;  only  50 
printed  ;  very  scarce  indeed.  Price  25s. — Apply  120, 
care  of  Manager. 

A  large  quantity  of  Duplicate  Book  Plates,  together 
with  an  interleaved  copy  of  Warren  on  Book  Plates, 
bound  in  half  morocco.  Offered  to  collectors  as  a 
whole,  about  1,200  in  all,  price  £6  10s.  This  is  a 
very  good  offer,  and  the  plates  would  be  of  great 
value  to  any  one  just  commencing  collecting. — Apply 
by  Letter  to  119,  care  of  Manager. 

Several  fine  old  Mourning  and  Presentation  Rings 
for  sale. — 277,  care  of  Manager. 

Coins. — £2  Piece,  George  IV.,  1823 ;  Guinea, 
George  III.  ;  Spade  Half  Guinea,  second  issue, 
George  III.,  1788  ;  Seven  Shilling  Gold  Piece,  first 
issue,  George  III.,  1762  ;  Shilling  Token  of  W. 
Ballans,  Manchester ;  Shilling,  Charles  I.  ;  Shilling, 
George  I.,  1723;  Shilling,  George  II.,  1758;  Five 
Shilling  Piece,  George  III.,  1819;  Sixpence,  Elizabeth, 
'575;  Threepence,  James  II.,  1687.  The  above  are 
in  a  splendid  state  of  preservation  and  worthy  any 
collector's  attention. — Offers  for  all,  or  any,  to  be 
made  to  L.  R. ,  Gazette  Office,  Scarborough. 

A  number  of  English  Silver  Coins  and  Medals  to 
dispose  of;  also  a  few  Roman  and  Greek.  List  sent. 
— W.  Davis,  23,  Suffolk  Street,  Birmingham. 

Fielding  Edition  de  Luxe,  10  vols.,  plates  on  China 
paper.  No.  27,  take  £Ar  i^j.  Original  copy,  1821, 
Real  Life  in  London  ;  Rowlandson's  coloured  plates  ; 
bound  half  morocco.  Will  exchange.  Wanted,  Flax- 
man's  Homer ;  Dante  (originals)  Book  of  Gems. 
Offers  fine  art  books. — 281,  care  of  Manager. 

Aylett  Sammes'  Antiquities  of  Britain.  Folio  ; 
London,  1620. — Robert  Williams,  Brynalaw,  Car- 
narvon. 

The  first  English  New  Testament.  Tyndale's  New 
Testament  in  English,  1525  ;  facsimiled  by  Francis 


Fry,  Esq.,  of  Bristol.  Only  151  copies  were  printed, 
and  as  the  stones  were  effaced,  no  more  can  possibly 
be  produced.  A  copy  of  the  above  valuable  reprint 
for  sale. — Apply  by  letter  to  W.  E.  Morden,  Lower 
Tooting,  London,  S.W. 

Copies  of  y;  222  Marriage  Registers  from  the  parish 
book  of  St.  Mary's  Church  in  Whittlesey,  in  the  Isle 
of  Ely  and  County  of  Cambridge,  1662 — 72  ;  1880, 
10  pp.,  \s.  6d.  A  copy  of  the  Names  of  all  the 
Marriages,  Baptisms,  and  Burials  which  have  been 
solemnized  in  the  private  chapel  of  Somerset  House, 
Strand,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  extending  from 
1 7 14  to  1776,  with  an  index  and  copious  genealogical 
notes  ;  36  pp.  and  wrapper,  1862,  2s.  6d.  Dr.  Robert 
Mossom,  Bishop  of  Derry,  with  a  bibliography  of  his 
works  ;  reprinted  with  additions  and  corrections  from 
the  Palatine  Note  Book,  by  John  Ingle  Dredge  (not 
published)  ;  1882,  12  pp.,  with  wrapper,  2s.  6d.  Dr. 
George  Downame,  Dishop  of  Derry,  by  Rev.  John 
Ingle  Dredge;  1881,  14  pp.  and  wrapper  (not  pub- 
lished), 2s.  6d. — 119,  care  of  Manager. 

A  very  fine  set  of  Henry's  Commentary  on  the 
Holy  Bible.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  George  Burder  and 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes,  with  life  of  the  author,  by 
Rev.  Samuel  Palmer.  In  8  vols.,  4to,  Bagster, 
MDCCCXi.  Whole  calf,  marble  edges,  plates  and 
binding  in  splendid  condition. — Offers  to  S.,  care  of 
Manager. 

The  Game  and  Pleye  of  the  Chesse  ;  a  verbatim 
reprint  of  the  first  edition,  1474,  with  introduction  by 
Wm.  E.  A.  Axon,  M.R.S.L.  1883,  201  pp.  and 
intro.  Ixxii.  pp.,  5^. — 119,  care  of  Manager. 

The  Manager  wishes  to  draw  attention  to  the  f cut  that 
he  cannot  undertake  to  forward  POST  CARDS,  or  letters, 
unless  a  stamp  be  sent  to  cover  postage  of  same  to 
advertiser. 

Wanted  to  Purchase. 

Dorsetshire  Seventeenth  Century  Tokens.  Also 
Topographical  Works,  Cuttings  or  Scra]is  connected 
with  the  county. — J.  S.  Udal,  The  Manor  House, 
Symondsbury,  Bridport. 

Walter's  Views  of  Life ;  Lynch 's  Mornington 
Lectures ;  Foster's  Lancashire  Families ;  Caine's 
Sonnets  of  Three  Centuries. — 273,  care  of  Manager. 

Some  Account  of  St.Mary's  Church,  Sutton  Valence, 
by  Charles  Frederick  Angell,  1874  ;  Memoirs  of  the 
Parish  Church  of  Gillingham,  Kent,  by  Leach,  1868. 
—272,  care  of  Manager. 

Carl  Werner's  Views  in  the  Holy  Land,  a  good  copy 
wanted,  and  a  fair  price  offered.  — Reports  by  Lettef 
only  to  M.  W.,  care  of  Manager. 

Rambles  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  by  Henry  T.  A. 
Turmine  (native  of  Minster),  with  historical  notes  by 
Jas.  Bennett,  1843,  pp.  91.  The  Benefactor.  The 
Congregational  Economist.  Werner's  Views  of  the 
Holy  Land.  Stedman's  The  Victorian  Poets. — 119, 
care  of  Manager. 

Wanted  Roman  first  and  second  Brass  coins  ;  must 
be  in  fine  condition. — W.  Davis,  23,  Suffolk  Street, 
Birmingham. 

Wanted  Ancient  Almanacs  antedating  1800.  Ad- 
dress stating  price  to  280,  care  of  Manager. 
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^xzzk  imperial  Coto. 

By  Warwick  Wroth,  of  the  Department 
OF  Coins,  British  Museum. 

HE  many-sided  interest  of  the  coins 
of  ancient  Greece  is  not  easily  to  be 
exhausted  within  the  limits  of  a 
magazine  article.  Some  of  the 
principal  features  of  the  subject  have,  how- 
ever, been  well  sketched  in  the  pages  of  The 
Antiquary  by  Mr.  Barclay  Head  in  his  two 
papers  on  "  Greek  Coins  "  ;  *  and  those  stu- 
dents who  desire  more  detailed  information 
can  readily  take  the  opportunity  of  examining, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Guide  prepared  by  the  same 
writer,  the  fine  representative  series  of  electro- 
typed  Greek  coins  which  is  exhibited  to  the 
public  in  the  North  Gallery  of  the  British 
Museum  ;  or  they  may  learn  from  the  excel- 
lent photographs  and  elaborate  commentary 
of  Prof.  Gardner's  Types  of  Greek  Coins  the 
way  in  which  Greek  numismatics  stands  re- 
lated to  the  other  branches  of  classical 
archaeology  and  art.  In  his  articles  in  this 
magazine,  Mr.  Head  had  only  room  for  a 
passing  notice  of  that  large  and  important 
series  of  coins  known  as  the  "  Greek  Im- 
perial"— those  coins,  that  is  to  say,  which 
were  issued  by  the  Greek  cities  when  the 
Roman  emperors  were  masters  of  the  world. 
The  Greek  imperial  series  must,  on  the  whole, 
be  pronounced  a  neglected  one  ;  and  by  the 
majority  of  coin  collectors  it  has  been  treated 
not  only  with  neglect  but  with  contempt. 
This  hostile  attitude  is  mainly  due  to  the 
circumstance  that  private  collections  are,  as 
a  rule,  exclusively  composed  of  specimens 
selected  for  their  artistic  merit ;  and  of  artistic 
merit  the  Greek  imperial  coins  are  altogether 

♦Now  reprinted  in  Coins  and  Medals  (Elliot  Stock, 
1885),  pp.  10—41. 
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devoid.  A  cabinet  of  these  coins  consists  of 
a  succession  of  drawers  full  of  dull-looking 
copper  pieces,  often  ill-preserved,  and  rarely 
brightened  by  the  presence  of  a  specimen  in 
silver  :  their  designs  are  in  low  reUef,  and  are 
executed  without  skill,  and  chosen  without 
regard  to  their  suitability  for  coin-types. 
Even  to  the  Greeks  themselves,  who  must 
have  seen  or  possessed  specimens  of  the  fine 
money  of  their  ancestors,  these  degenerate 
coins  must  have  sometimes  seemed  contempt- 
ible ;  and  we  can  imagine  them,  when  con- 
trasting the  new  currencies  with  the  old,  using 
almost  the  very  words  of  Aristophanes  in  the 
Frogs  : — "  For  those — the  fine  old  silver  coins 
of  the  days  of  our  freedom — we  use  no  longer, 
though  they  were  free  from  alloy  and  the  best 
of  all  coins  as  I  think,  the  only  ones  true- 
struck  and  with  the  right  ring ;  but  now  we 
have  nothing  but  these  wretched  coppers 
struck  but  yesterday  from  the  worst  die." 

The  artistic  value  of  an  ancient  monument 
is  not,  however,  the  complete  gauge  of  its 
archaeological  value.  Beauty  is  an  accident 
of  antiquarian  research,  and  it  often  happens 
that  the  humble  chalkous  of  an  obscure 
Phrygian  town  has  more  to  teach  the  archaeo- 
logist than  one  of  the  splendid  decadrAchms 
minted  in  Sicilian  Syracuse.  Numismatic 
writers  have,  indeed,  of  late  years  become  far 
more  alive  to  the  archaeological  importance  of 
the  Greek  imperial  series.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  our  national  collection  is  decidedly  poor 
in  coins  of  this  class  ;  and  though  efforts  are 
now  being  made  to  supply  deficiencies,  it  is 
impossible  with  the  very  moderate  parlia- 
mentary grant  at  the  disposal  of  the  authori- 
ties to  do  all  that  is  needed  in  this  direction. 
No  doubt  there  are  plenty  of  Greek  imperial 
coins  still  waiting  to  be  dug  up,  and  there  are 
certainly  rarities  for  sale  in  the  hands  of  the 
coin  dealers  :  without  money,  however,  the 
curators  of  a  public  museum  are  rather  in  the 
position  of  the  Unjust  Steward — they  cannot 
dig,  to  beg  they  are  ashamed. 

The  literature  of  the  Greek  imperial  series 
is  not  very  extensive.  The  learned  chapters 
contained  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Eckhel's 
Doctrina  Numorufn  Vetertwi,  though  Avritten 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  in  many  re- 
spects obsolete  and  imperfect,  still  furnish  the 
only  comprehensive  treatise  which  we  have 
on  this  section  of  ancient  numismatics.    The 
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first  three  volumes  of  Lenormant's  work,  La 
Monnaie  dans  V Antiquit'e, — the  only  volumes 
of  it,  unhappily,  which  he  has  lived  to  publish, 
— contain  a  certain  amount  of  information  on 
our  subject,  conveyed  in  his  usual  lucid  way. 
Yet,  even  Lenormant  has  to  base  many  of  his 
statements  upon  specimens  described  only  in 
Mionnet's  corpus  of  Greek  coins — a  work 
still  indeed  indispensable  to  the  numismatist, 
but  abounding  in  wrong  attributions,  in  mis- 
read legends,  and  wrongly-described  types. 
The  Didionnaire  Numismatique  of  the  labo- 
rious Boutkowsi  (now  in  progress)  contains  a 
good  deal  of  material,  but  its  value  is  greatly 
lessened  by  what  seems  to  be  a  fundamental 
error  in  the  writer's  method  of  arrangement, 
and  by  a  constant  want  of  critical  insight  and 
scholarly  sobriety.  Besides  these  works  there 
are  some  isolated  contributions  of  much  value, 
such  as  the  papers  of  His  Excellency  M. 
Waddington,  a  numismatist  who,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  so,  sets  a  good  example  to 
European  collectors  by  admitting  Greek  im- 
perial coins  into  his  own  collection.  But,  on 
the  whole,  this  series  has  not  had  the  benefit 
of  that  minute  and  almost  affectionate  care 
which  numismatists  have  bestowed  upon  most 
of  the  autonomous  issues  of  Greece. 

The  Greek  cities  under  the  imperial 
dominion  are  no  longer  found  in  possession 
of  that  distinctive  mark  of  autonomy — the 
right  of  issuing  coinages  in  the  precious 
metals.  At  that  period  the  gold  and  silver 
currency  of  the  world  bears  only  the  image 
and  superscription  of  Caesar,  and  its  legends 
and  devices  are  Roman,  not  Hellenic.  If, 
exceptionally,  a  few  places — such  as  Antioch 
in  Syria,  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia,  Alexandria 
in  Egypt — are  allowed  to  issue  silver  money, 
it  is  still  the  general  rule  that,  when  towns 
are  authorised  to  mint  money  at  all,  they 
should  employ  no  metal  but  copper.  Per- 
mission to  issue  these  local  currencies  of 
copper  was,  however,  very  liberally  granted 
by  the  emperors  to  their  subjects — at  least 
in  the  East,  for  in  Europe  and  the  West 
(in  Sicily  and  Spain,  for  example)  the  local 
coinages  came  to  an  end  in  the  earlier  days 
of  the  Empire.  Each  town  needed  for  its 
every-day  transactions  a  currency  of  slight 
value ;  and  a  severe  strain  would  have  been 
put  upon  the  imperial  mints  of  Rome  and 
Antioch  had  they  undertaken  to  supply  the 


small  change  of  the  Empire,  and  to  transmit 
it  to  distant  provinces.  The  coinages  which 
the  Greek  cities  were  therefore  allowed  to 
call  into  being  are  those  generally  known  to 
numismatists  as  the  "  Greek  Imperial."  The 
name  perhaps  is  not  very  happily  chosen, 
though  it  serves  to  indicate  fairly  well  the 
mixed,  or  Grseco-Roman,  character  of  the 
coins  in  question.  It  was  a  sine  qu&  non  that 
these  coins,  though  issued  locally  and  bear- 
ing (except  in  the  case  of  Roman  colonia.) 
inscriptions  in  the  Greek  language,  should 
give  a  conspicuous  indication  of  imperial 
control ;  and  we  find  that,  with  only  a  few 
exceptions,  the  reigning  emperor's  bust  and 
titles  occupy  the  obverse — that  side  which, 
when  Greece  was  free,  was  reserved  almost 
exclusively  for  the  head  of  a  divinity  or  a 
hero.  But  the  provincial  might  do  what  he 
pleased  with  the  reverse  of  his  coins.  There 
he  could  inscribe  the  name  of  his  city  and 
the  titles  of  his  local  magistrates  and  priests ; 
and  there,  above  all,  he  could  portray  some 
subject  peculiarly  Greek  or  of  pecuUar 
local  interest.  In  earlier  days  the  Greek  had 
often  been  contented  with  placing  on  his 
money  merely  the  town  arms  or  emblem  of 
his  city  ;  but  now  he  is  anxious  to  display,  as 
it  were,  his  whole  collection  of  antiquarian 
treasures.  He  brings  forth  his  statues  and 
his  gods,  and  represents  them  all  upon  his 
coins.  Ephesus,  which  preserved  the  rude 
but  wondrous  image  of  the  many-breasted 
Artemis,  gives  a  place  to  it  upon  her  money ; 
Cnidus,  which  boasted  of  the  possession  of 
the  Aphrodite  of  Praxiteles,  reproduces  that 
statue,  however  imperfectly,  upon  her  copper 
coins  ;  Cos  displays  the  effigy  of  her  renowned 
citizen  Hippocrates.  The  famous  cities  of 
Hellas  and  of  Asia  Minor  had  already  be- 
come established  objects  of  interest  both  to 
sightseers  and  to  antiquaries.  Roman 
gentlemen,  like  Horace's  friend  BuUatius, 
were  travelling  in  Ionia,  or  paying  a  visit  to 
some  historic  island  off  the  coast : — 

Quid  tibi  visa  Chios,  Bullati,  notaque  Lesbos, 
Quid  concinna  Samos,  quid  Croesi  regia  Sardes, 
Smyrna  quid  et  Colophon?  Majora  minorave  fama? 

And  before  the  age  of  the  Antonines  was 
over,  the  indefatigable  antiquary  Pausanias 
had  compiled  from  personal  inspection  a 
complete  guide  to  the  things  "  worth  seeing  " 
in  Hellas  Proper. 
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The  types  of  the  Greek  imperial  coins  are 
not,  however,  always  chosen  in  the  spirit  of 
pious  antiquarianism,  but  often  reflect  some- 
thing of  the  current  life  of  the  time.  New  cults, 
like  those  of  Sarapis  and  Men,  give,  through 
the  medium  of  the  coins,  abundant  proofs 
of  a  flourishing  existence ;  new  festivals  and 
games — called  (half  profanely)  "  Olympian  " 
and  '•  Pythian,"  though  celebrated  far  from  the 
banks  of  the  Alpheios  and  the  Corinthian 
Isthmus — receive  commemoration  in  num- 
berless cities  through  a  special  class  of 
"  agonistic  "  coin-types. 

The  coins  of  the  Greek  imperial  series, 
the  general  character  of  which  we  have  just 
briefly  indicated,  make  their  first  appearance 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  disappear  about 
the  time  of  Gallienus  (a.d.  268).  It  must 
not,  however,  be  supposed  that  we  every- 
where find  a  complete  series  of  coins  between 
these  limits.  Some  cities  mint  only  at  inter- 
vals ;  some  issue  money  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Empire,  but  continue  to  do  so  for  a  few 
reigns  only ;  others,  again,  only  begin  to 
issue  late.  Many  small  cities,  especially  in 
Asia  Minor,  start  into  numismatic  existence 
for  the  first  time,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
several  cities  of  old  renown  (Rhodes,  for  ex- 
ample) have  but  comparatively  unimportant 
suites  of  imperial  money.  Nothing  but  a  much 
more  exhaustive  and  minute  examination  of 
all  existing  specimens  than  has  hitherto  been 
attempted  by  numismatists  could  discover  the 
true  explanation  of  these  vagaries  of  the  local 
mints.  So  far  as  can  be  judged  at  present, 
a  break  in  a  continuous  series  may  perhaps 
indicate  that  the  permission  to  coin  was 
temporarily  withdrawn  by  the  Roman  au- 
thorities, as  a  mark  of  their  displeasure ;  or, 
again,  it  would  seem  that  the  sudden  out- 
burst of  a  short-lived  currency  is  due  solely 
to  the  passing  needs  of  the  moment.  Some 
festival  is  at  hand,  or  some  important  games 
are  to  take  place,  and  the  kowov,  or  town 
council,  issues  money  for  the  occasion.  Some- 
times a  wealthy  and  generously-disposed 
citizen — a  kind  of  Roman  ^dile  among 
Greeks — offers  to  undertake  the  expenses  of 
the  games,  including  the  money  prizes  for  the 
winners,  and,  in  this  case,  a  set  of  coins  is 
issued,  bearing  an  inscription  which  proclaims 
that  each  specimen  is  "  dedicated,"  or  (as  we 
should  say)  "  presented,"  by  him  to  the  city. 


The  Greek  imperial  coinages,  so  scanty  in 
the  West,  are  found  in  more  or  less  copious 
supplies  in  almost  every  part  of  the  East 
In  Thrace,  in  Egypt  (at  the  mint  of  Alex- 
andria), in  Syria,  in  Hellas  Proper,  in  the 
many  districts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  elsewhere, 
we  might  easily  find  abundant  materials  with 
which  to  occupy  ourselves.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  confine  our  attention  here  to  a 
few  only  of  the  more  interesting  coinages ; 
and  we  may  turn,  therefore,  to  Athens  first 
of  all.  The  coins  of  the  city  of  Pallas  at 
this  period  are  almost  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  chief  divinity  of  the  place.  The  goddess 
herself  is  represented  in  every  attitude,  often 
with  her  owl  and  sacred  olive  tree.  Some 
myths  of  Attic  interest,  such  as  the  adventures 
of  Theseus,  also  receive  illustration,  and  there 
are  two  small  but  interesting  coins  which  call 
for  especial  notice.  One  of  these  specimens 
presents  a  view  of  the  Acropolis,  as  seen 
from  the  side  of  the  Grotto  of  Pan  :  on  the 
rock  are  visible  the  Propylaea,  the  colossal 
bronze  statue  of  Pallas,  and  the  Parthenon. 
The  other  coin  gives  a  representation  of  the 
great  theatre  of  Dionysos,  with  the  Parthenon 
seen  above  it.  The  Athenian  types  to  which 
we  have  referred  are  all  reverse  types,  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  on  the  obverse  side  of  the 
imperial  coins  of  Athens  the  head  of  Pallas 
— ousting  the  Emperor's  head — still  retains 
that  place  of  honour  which  it  had  always 
held  on  the  silver  tetradrachms  of  the  city, 
and  which  led  to  the  latter  being  popularly 
known  as  "  maidens "  (Kopcu,  irapdevoi). 
This  omission  of  the  imperial  effigy  and 
titles  is  of  course  exceptional,  though  in- 
stances of  it  are  not  confined  to  Athens. 
Why  some  cities,  either  constantly  or  at 
intervals,  were  thus  allowed  to  retain  a 
double  portion  of  the  spirit  of  autonomy  we 
cannot  at  present  say.  Further  investigation 
of  this  class  of  coins  is  decidedly  needed,  and 
it  is  needed  especially  in  order  that  we  may 
fix  the  precise  date  of  the  specimens.  Coins 
with  the  heads  of  emperors  date  themselves, 
but  these  unclaimed  imperial  coins  can  only 
be  assigned  to  their  period  of  mintage  by 
numismatists  working  with  a  large  induction, 
and  skilled  in  detecting  diff"erences  of  style 
and  fabric.  Until  recently  the  coins  to  which 
we  refer  were  generally  classed  with  the 
autonomous  issues,  but  both  on  grounds  of 
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style  and  epigraph  it  is  tolerably  certain 
that  they  are  not  anterior  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Roman  Empire,  while  many  of 
them  should  probably  be  classed  with  the 
later,  rather  than  with  the  earlier,  Greek 
imperial  money.  I  have  touched  on  this 
point  chiefly  with  the  view  of  giving  a 
specimen  of  the  problems  which  numis- 
matists have  still  to  solve  in  this  branch  of 
their  science. 

Many  of  the  cities  of  the  Peloponnese 
furnish  interesting  coins  of  the  Greek  im- 
perial class  ;  and  as  a  proof  of  their  archaeo- 
logical importance  I  may  mention  that  two 
scholars  of  distinction  have  lately  collected 
numismatic  material  which,  when  published, 
will  form  a  regular  commentary  upon  the 
descriptive  notes  of  statues  and  buildings 
made  by  Pausanias  during  his  Peloponnesian 
travels.  The  insignificant  imperial  series  of 
the  Cyclades  does  not  tempt  us  to  linger 
whilst  crossing  the  -^gean,  and  we  may  pass 
at  once  to  that  great  land  of  Greek  imperial 
coins — Asia  Minor. 

From  its  imperial  coin-types  alone  it  would 
be  almost  possible  to  sketch  the  religious 
history  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  it  is  this  extensive 
class  of  mythological  and  religious  types 
which  will  probably  prove  of  most  interest 
to  ordinary  students.  Many  of  these  types, 
moreover,  often  excite  additional  interest 
from  their  consisting  of  copies  of  remarkable 
statues.  It  is  well  to  mention,  if  only  in 
passing,  that  the  imperial  coins  of  Asia 
Minor  have  been  of  particular  service  to 
students  of  topography,  and  that  they  have 
sometimes  furnished  the  clue  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  isolated  antiquities  of  various 
classes.  The  truth  of  these  statements  will 
be  admitted  by  all  who  are  familiar  with 
M.  Waddington's  various  works  on  Asia 
Minor,  and  with  the  more  recent  Phrygian 
researches  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Ramsay. 

Turning  first  to  the  religious  types,  we 
may  make  a  beginning  with  a  remarkable 
copper  coin  of  Aboniteichos,  a  town  of 
Paphlagonia,  situated  on  the  Black  Sea. 
This  coin,  a  specimen  of  which  is  in  the 
British  Museum,  shows  on  its  reverse  a 
coiled  serpent  with  a  human  head,  and  is 
inscribed  with  the  word  TAYKON,  and  with  the 
name  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city :  on  its 
obverse  is  seen  the  grave  head  of  Antoninus 


Pius.  It  was  said  by  an  eighteenth-century 
apologist  for  ancient  numismatics  that 
"  medals  give  a  great  light  to  history,"  and 
it  will  be  admitted  that  this  coin,  at  any 
rate,  throws  an  interesting  side-light  upon  a 
very  curious  episode  in  the  religious  history 
of  Asia  during  the  age  of  the  Antonines. 
No  reader  of  Lucian  or  of  Mr.  Froude's 
delightful  essay,  "  A  Cagliostro  of  the  Second 
Century,"  will  have  forgotten  the  false 
prophet  Alexander  —  that  rascally  but  in- 
genious adventurer  who  set  up  an  oracle  of 
the  God  of  Healing  at  Aboniteichos,  and 
who,  after  first  proclaiming,  rather  in  the 
style  of  the  modern  bill-poster,  that  "  ^s- 
culapius  was  coming,"  produced  from  a 
goose's  egg  the  god  incarnate  as  a  serpent. 
It  will  be  remembered  that,  as  this  infant 
serpent  was  below  the  age  of  oracular 
discretion,  Alexander  brought  forward  a 
full-grown  tame  serpent  which  he  had  long 
had  with  him,  and  which — provided  with  a 
human  head  ingeniously  made  of  linen  and 
painted — he  now  presented  to  the  Paphla- 
gonians  as  the  original  egg-born  reptile, 
miraculously  developed.  This  seemingly 
formidable  creature  announced  that  its  name 
was  Glukon  : — "  I  am  Glukon,  the  Sweet 
One,"  it  said,  "the  third  in  descent  from 
Zeus,  and  the  light  of  the  world."  And  the 
people  of  Aboniteichos  apparently  took  the 
Sweet  One  at  his  word,  for  they  placed  his 
name  and  effigy  upon  their  coins. 

Passing  westward  from  Paphlagonia  into 
Bithynia,  we  come  to  the  extensive  imperial 
coinages  of  Nicomedia  and  Nicsea.  The 
Troad  naturally  makes  capital  out  of  the  old 
poetic  memories  of  the  district :  in  Mysia  are 
the  two  interesting  religious  series  of  Cyzicus 
and  Pergamon.  In  Ionia  the  coinage  of 
Ephesus,  as  might  be  expected,  abundantly 
shows  forth  by  its  types  ''  that  the  city  of  the 
Ephesians  is  a  worshipper  of  the  great  goddess 
Diana,  and  of  the  image  which  fell  down  from 
Jupiter"  (cp.  Acts  xix.  35).  One  coin  with 
a  view  of  the  temple  of  Artemis  furnishes  an 
interesting  architectural  detail ;  for  the  lower 
parts  of  the  columns  are  there  represented  as 
being  ornamented  with  small  figures  in  relief 
— a  representation  which  bears  out  the  re-, 
markable  statement  of  Pliny  that  the  columns 
of  this  temple  were  columncz  ccBlatcz — i.e., 
•'sculptured  in  relief."     The  combined  nu- 
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mismatic  and  literary  testimony  as  to  this 
point  has,  within  the  last  fourteen  years,  re- 
ceived complete  confirmation  through  Mr. 
Wood's  discovery  of  those  sculptured  drums 
of  columns  from  the  Ephesian  temple  which 
are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  tempt- 
ing to  enlarge  upon  many  other  important 
religious  types  of  various  districts  of  Asia 
Minor — to  describe,  for  instance,  the  remark- 
able representations  of  the  sacred  mountain 
Argaeus,  which  was  worshipped  by  the  people 
of  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia,  and  which  again 
and  again  appears  upon  their  coinage ;  or  to 
discuss  those  extraordinary  third-century  coins 
of  the  Phrygian  Apamea  which  actually  offer 
a  representation  of  Noah's  Ark — for  the  in- 
scription NfiE  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  what 
is  intended  ;  probably  the  Jewish  story  had 
at  that  late  period  gained  currency  in  Phrygia, 
and  had  made  its  way  all  the  more  easily  be- 
cause the  Apameans  had  a  local  deluge  myth 
of  their  own. 

It  will  be  more  instructive,  however,  to 
examine  in  some  detail  the  imperial  coinage 
of  a  single  city — selecting  for  our  purpose 
Pergamon,  which  possesses  an  abundant  and 
thoroughly  representative  series  of  copper 
coins.  The  Pergamene  imperial  coinage  ex- 
tends from  Augustus  to  Salonina  {circ.  a.d. 
268),  and  displays  a  considerable  variety  of 
types.  Numerous  divinities  occur,  such  as 
Pallas  (an  important  deity  at  Pergamon  in 
pre-Roman  days  also),  Apollo,  Herakles, 
Sarapis,  and  Zeus  Philios.  Augustus  and 
"  Roma  "  appear  side  by  side  in  a  temple,  a 
representation  indicating  that  they  were  re- 
verenced as  divine  personages.  Among  the 
miscellaneous  and  non-religious  types  appear 
the  three  rivers  of  the  city  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, the  Keteios,  the  Seleinos,  and  the 
Kaikos — represented  (in  the  manner  usual  at 
that  period)  as  recumbent  river- gods.  Among 
the  types  relating  to  the  local  games  is  a 
familiar  one,  consisting  of  a  table,  on  which 
are  placed  two  vases  containing  the  palms  of 
the  victors,  and  a  wreath  inscribed  with  the 
word  OAYMIIIA.  Numerous  instances  also 
occur  of  that  common  class  of  coins  issued  on 
the  occasion  of  the  "  alliance  "  (OMONOIA) 
of  the  municipality  of  'one  city  with  that  of 
another — an  alliance  apparently  contracted 
with  purely  peacefi.1l  objects,  such  as  the  joint 
celebration  of  a  festival.     The  allied  cities 


are  usually  represented  on  the  coins  by  their 
chief  divinities.  Thus,  on  an  alliance  coin  of 
Ephesus  and  Pergamon,  there  may  be  seen 
the  simulacrum  of  Artemis  and  the  statue  of 
Asklepios,  placed  side  by  side.  On  the  alli- 
ance coins  of  Pergamon  it  is  noticeable  that 
no  divinity  of  the  place  is  more  often  put  for- 
ward as  the  representative  than  Asklepios; 
and,  in  fact,  on  the  ordinary  imperial  coinage 
of  the  city  it  is  Asklepios  who  from  first  to 
last  holds  that  place  of  honour  to  which  the 
importance  of  his  worship  at  Pergamon  natu- 
rally entitled  him.  On  the  pre-imperial  coins 
of  the  city,  and  on  the  money  of  the  earlier 
emperors,  the  God  of  Healing,  although,  as 
we  are  aware  from  other  sources,  already  well 
known,  does  not  assume  a  prominent  position. 
It  is  in  the  period  extending  from  a.d.  138  to 
217  that  the  ^sculapian  types  begin  to  appear 
with  frequency.  During  this  period,  both 
Antoninus  and  Aurelius  were  distinguished 
for  their  zeal  in  promoting  the  public  worship 
of  the  gods  throughout  the  Empire,  and  Cara- 
calla,  in  particular,  had  relations  of  peculiar 
intimacy  with  the  great  Pergamene  divinity.* 
The  coins  of  Pergamon  under  Caracalla  arrest 
the  attention  by  their,  unusual  size,  and  are 
remarkable  for  their  frequent  representations 
of  Asklepios.  It  is  recorded  by  Herodian 
that  this  emperor,  sick  in  mind  and  body, 
and  despairing  of  all  other  remedies,  turned 
at  last  to  the  God  of  Healing  for  his  aid. 
The  royal  visit  to  Pergamon,  though  proving 
ultimately  of  no  avail,  has  left  ineffaceable 
traces  on  the  coinage  of  the  place.  On  one 
of  the  specimens  bearing  Caracalla's  head  we 
may  see  the  emperor  on  horseback, — entering 
the  city,  it  may  be  supposed,  for  the  first  time, 
— with  his  right  hand  raised  to  salute  a  female 
personification  of  Pergamon,  who  holds  in  her 
right  hand  an  image  of  Asklepios.  On  other 
coins  the  emperor  is  found  constantly  in 
company  with  the  God  of  Healing,  engaged 
in  sacrificing  to  him  ;  or  he  is  seen  saluting 
the  little  medical  divinity  Telesphoros,  who 
was  also  held  in  reverence  at  Pergamon.  We 
are  told  (by  Dion  Cassius)  that  Caracalla 
conferred   certain  privileges  upon    the  city, 

*  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  state  that  the  next  few  sen- 
tences are  more  or  less  based  upon  remarks  in  my 
essay  on  "  Asklepios  and  the  Coins  of  Pergamon," 
published  in  the  Numismatic  Chronicle  for  1882  (vol. 
ii.,  3rd  sen,  pp.  1-51). 
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and  on  one  of  his  enormous  Pergamene 
coins,  the  reverse  of  which  is  entirely  covered 
with  inscription,  may  still  be  read  the  mag- 
nificent boast:  — H  HPOTH  THC  ACIAC 
KAI  MHTPOnOAlC  nPQTH  KAI  TPIC 
NEOKOPOC  nPOTH  TfiN  CEBACTON 
IIEPrAMHNfiN  nOAIC  Of  Macrinus, 
Caracalla's  successor,  there  are  no  Pergamene 
coins ;  and  though  Macrinus  reigned  but  a 
short  period,  this  break  in  an  otherwise  con- 
tinuous coinage  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as 
significant,  and  as  due  to  the  ill  favour  with 
which  he  is  known  to  have  regarded  the 
Pergamenes.  Dion  Cassius  says  that  he  with- 
drew from  them  the  privileges  which  his  pre- 
decessor had  conferred.  As  we  approach  the 
latter  part  of  the  third  century,  the  coinage  of 
Pergamon  becomes  less  plentiful,  until  at  last 
it  ceases  altogether,  about  a.d.  268. 

The  practice  of  representing  on  coins 
statues  of  divinities  existent  in  the  cities 
where  the  coins  were  minted,  does  not  seem 
to  have  much  commended  itself  to  the  die 
engravers  of  the  autonomous  Greek  money ; 
but  it  becomes  very  common  in  the  case  of 
the  Greek  imperial  coins,  especially  those  of 
Asia  Minor  and  the  Peloponnese.  The 
reader  who  will  turn  to  the  plate  (No.  XV.) 
in  Prof.  Gardner's  Types,  which  gives  photo- 
graphs of  thirty-two  coins  with  types  copied 
from  statues,  will  find  that  all,  with  the 
exception  of  nine,  belong  to  the  Imperial 
age.  The  importance  of  these  copies  for 
archaeological  study  will  be  sufficiently  ob- 
vious, and  even  though  the  coins  may  in- 
adequately reproduce  the  minuter  details 
and  the  artistic  excellence  of  the  original 
statue,  they  at  any  rate  enable  the  archaeo- 
logist to  identify  any  other  copies  of  the 
same  original  which  may  exist  among 
statuettes  of  bronze  and  terra-cotta,  or  even 
among  marble  statues  and  reliefs,  and  which, 
being  on  a  larger  scale  and  by  artists  more 
skilful  than  the  engravers  of  the  Greek 
imperial  coins,  carry  him  back  still  nearer  to 
the  prototype. 

All  students  of  the  history  of  Greek 
sculpture  will  remember  how  the  imperial 
coins  of  Miletus  and  of  Cnidus  have  enabled 
archaeologists  to  select  from  extant  statuettes 
and  statues  copies  of  the  famous  Apollo 
Philesios  which  once  existed  at  Didyma  near 
Miletus,  and  of  the  still  more  famous  Cnidian 


Aphrodite  of  Praxiteles.  Or,  to  take  an 
instance  from  more  recent  archaeological 
research.  Prof.  Gardner  has  lately  shown  in 
a  paper  published  in  the  journal  of  Hellenic 
Studies  that  there  are  good  grounds  for 
believing  a  beautiful  terra-cotta  statuette  of 
Eros  (now  the  property  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales)  to  be  a  copy,  or  at  least  a  reminiscence, 
of  the  statue  of  Eros  at  Parium  (in  Mysia) 
made  by  Praxiteles.  To  this  conclusion  he 
is  led  partly,  indeed,  by  the  Praxitelean 
style  of  the  statuette  itself;  but  the  circum- 
stance that  the  imperial  coins  of  Parium 
frequently  represent  an  Eros  in  an  attitude 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  terra-cotta  statu- 
ette, forms  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of 
evidence  which  connects  the  statuette  with  the 
Eros  of  Parium. 

There  are  other  copies  of  statues  on 
imperial  coins  which,  though  of  little  im- 
portance for  the  art  student,  are  of  peculiar 
interest  to  the  student  of  religious  history. 
The  class  to  which  I  allude  comprises  those 
rude  and  bizarre  simulacra  which  appear  so 
often  on  the  Asiatic  coins,  and  of  which  the 
Ephesian  Artemis  is  the  most  familiar  example 
— mere  trunks  with  human  heads,  or  doll- 
like figures  muffled  in  drapery.  These  un- 
couth images  are  probably  of  great  antiquity — 
relics  of  a  time 

When  all  our  fathers  worshipt  stocks  and  stones  ; 

relics  preserved  with  all  the  more  fidelity 
because  in  many  parts  of  Asia  Minor  the 
naturally  conservative  tendencies  of  religious 
symbolism  had  not  to  reckon  with  that  spirit 
of  artistic  anthropomorphism  which  in  Hellas 
Proper  gradually  metamorphosed  the  unhewn 
stone  or  the  wooden  pillar  into  the  gods  of 
Phidias  and  Praxiteles.  Among  the  many 
archaic  images  which  occur  on  the  Asiatic 
coins  we  may  mention  the  local  Artemis  of 
Perga  in  Pamphylia ;  the  rigid  figure  of  the 
Hera  of  Samos,  robed  in  actual  garments  as  if 
for  her  marriage  with  Zeus  ;  the  column-like 
Dionysos  of  Mytilene ;  the  axe-wielding  Zeus 
(Labrandeus)  of  Caria,  with  only  head  and 
arms  to  betoken  his  kinship  with  humanity; 
the  veiled  mummy-like  figure  of  Kybele  (at 
Myra),  quaintly  perched  in  a  tree  for  worship, 
and  defended  by  her  guardian  serpents. 
Many  others  might  be  added ;  and  the 
testimony  of  the  coins  is  all  the  more  valu- 
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able  because  without  it  we  should  in  many 
cases  know  little  or  nothing  of  these  strange 
divinities  and  their  images,  for  even  Pausanias 
neglected  to  make  his  pilgrimage  to  these 
"  feme  hallows  "  of  antiquity. 

Other  classes  of  types,  such  as  the  agonistic, 
to  which  I  have  only  briefly  alluded,  are  also 
well  worthy  of  attention,  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  those  inscriptions — often  consisting 
of  the  titles  of  civil  and  religious  functionaries 
— which  occur  on  a  large  number  of  the 
coins :  an  enumeration  of  these  would, 
however,  more  fitly  find  its  place  in  a  hand- 
book to  the  study  of  Greek  imperial  coins 
than  in  an  article  like  the  present,  written 
principally  with  the  hope  of  interesting 
students  and  collectors  of  antiquities  in  this 
important  but  somewhat  neglected  branch  of 
numismatics. 


©ur  Sports  ann  ipastimeis :  tfteit 
Drigin  ann  ^uttJitial. 

By  John  Edward  Price,  F.S.A.,  M.R.S.L. 

No.  III. 
The  Amphitheatre,  Arena,  or  Circus. 

|T  the  time  when  this  country  ceased 
to  be  tributary  to  Rome,  there 
were  no  less  than  fifty-nine  cities 
in  Britain — probably  more — and 
the  foundation  and  settlement  of  these  had, 
during  the  four  centuries  of  occupation,  been 
fully  accomplished  in  accordance  with  the 
unvarying  rules  which  guided  the  imperial 
method  of  colonisation.  To  each  of  these 
towns  or  cities  there  was  attached  a  temple, 
a  basilica  or  court-house  for  judicial  use, 
public  baths,  and  almost  invariably  an  amphi- 
theatre or  circus.  The  sports  of  the  arena 
— wrestling,  boxing,  fighting,  horse-racing, 
theatrical  and  pantomimic  games — indeed, 
almost  every  form  of  sport  which  comes 
within  the  meaning  of  amusement  was  essen- 
tial both  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  nature, 
so  much  so,  that  the  presence  of  a  theatre 
was  little  else  than  a  necessity ;  accordingly, 
we  find  that  such  was  associated  with  nearly 
all  the  imperial  stations.  Indications  of 
such  a  building  have  been  met  with  at 
Caerleon.     One  of  vast  extent  and  elaborate 


construction  was  discovered  some  years  ago 
at  St.  Albans,  the  site  of  Verulamium.     At 
Colchester,  Cirencester,  Dorchester,  Silches- 
ter,  Richborough,  Wroxeter,    and   at   other 
of   the   more"  important  stations  in  Britain, 
traces  of  such  places  especially  appropriated 
to  purposes  of  public  amusement,  have  from 
time  to  time  been  recorded.    At  Aldborough 
the  remains  of  a  Stadium  or  racecourse  have 
been  chronicled,   and   at   Leicester  similar 
indications  are  said  to  have  been  observed. 
Such  buildings  have,  on  examination,  been 
found  to  have  been  constructed  very  much 
on  one  model,  and  that  a  plan  harmonising 
in  principle  with  the  great  prototype  in  Rome, 
viz.,  the  Colosseum,  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world,  and  still  a  symbol  of   the  lost 
power  and  greatness  which  once  belonged  to 
the  Eternal  City  in  the  days  of  Nero  and  of 
Titus  :    only  a  third  of  this  enormous  struc- 
ture has  survived  to  the  present  age,  but  this 
is  alone  sufficient   to   leave   a  lasting  and 
indescribable  impression  on  the  mind  of  the 
observer.     So,  also,  did  it  affect  the  Anglo- 
Saxon   pilgrims   who   were  in   the  habit  of 
visiting  the  ruins  centuries  ago ;  so  much  so 
that  there   is  a  saying  preserved  by  Bede, 
and  attributed  to  the  eighth  century,  which 
is  expressive    of   a  sentiment   that  can   be 
readily  understood  : — 

While  stands  the  Colosseum,  Rome  shall  stand  ; 
When  falls  the  Colosseum,  Rome  shall  fall ; 
And  when  Rome  falls — the  world. 

It  is  essential  that  we  make  a  brief  reference 
to  the  general  design  and  plan  of  this 
enormous  building,  because,  as  a  rule,  the 
general  method  of  construction  is  the  same 
throughout.  Starting  with  the  Colosseum, 
the  same  design  may  be  traced  through  the 
numerous  amphitheatres  of  ancient  Gaul — 
"Treves,"*  for  example,  being  an  apt  illustra- 
tion ;  and  Richborough,  Silchester,  and  other 

*  My  friend,  Mr.  Roach  Smith,  writing  of  Treves, 
remarks  :  "The  passion  of  the  Romans  for  the  sports 
and  amusements  of  the  amphitheatre,  led  them  to 
sanction  even  the  sacrifice  of  human  life  in  the  most 
wanton  and  cold-blooded  manner.  And  history  has 
recorded  the  arena  of  Treves  as  the  scene  of  some  of 
the  most  barbarous  cruelties  of  Constantine,  who  there 
caused  two  captive  Prankish  princes  to  be  torn  to 
pieces  by  wild  beasts ;  and  on  another  occasion  de- 
voted so  large  a  number  of  prisoners  to  a  similar 
that,  the  historian  states,  the  very  beasts  became  fate, 
exhausted  and  tired." — Eumenii  Paneg.,  Constantino 
Au^.,  Cap.  xii. 
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similar  structures  in  this  country.  In  general 
form  the  Colosseum  is  oval.  There  are  four 
entrances,  one  of  which  alone  remains.  This 
was  the  royal  entrance,  and  set  apart  for  the 
emperor  and  his  suite;  it  bore  no  number, 
as  did  the  other  entrances*  The  building 
coversd  a  space  which  enabled  upwards  of 
80,000  people  to  be  accommodated,  exclusive 
of  standing  room  above  for  thousands  more. 
There  were  four  principal  staircases,  by  which 
the  spectators  could  ascend  to  the  highest 
tier  of  seats,  and  these  were  so  arranged  that 
the  different  classes  of  visitors  could  dis- 
perse without  encroaching  on  each  other. 
The  numerous  places  of  egress  were  called 
vomitoria,  and  the  windows  to  light  the 
various  staircases  were  contrived  with  ad- 
mirable skill,  far  rivalling  in  ingenuity  the 
like  accommodation  which  is  to  be  found 
associated  with  the  pit,  boxes,  and  gallery 
of  our  own  time.  There  was  neither  roof 
nor  cover  to  the  building.  The  spectators 
were  protected  from  the  rays  of  an  Italian 
sun  by  an  awning,  suspended  from  masts 
or  poles  at  the  top  by  cords.  The  central 
space  was  uncovered,  and  the  athletes  had 
to  submit  to  exposure  to  the  weather.  An 
excellent  representation  of  such  an  amphi- 
theatre, with  the  awning  partly  closed  and 
partly  open,  occurs  in  a  fresco  painting  of 
the  first  century  at  Pompeii,  which  has  been 
engraved  in  the  valuable  journal  illustrating 
discoveries  at  Pompeii,  which  is  edited  by 
Signor  Fiorelli.  This  illustration  has  been 
repeated  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  in  his  admir- 
able work  on  the  Colosseum. 

In  order  to  perfect  the  arrangements  for 
furling  and  unfurlmg  the  great  awning  and 
attending  to  the  machinery,  a  number  of 
sailors  were  employed,  and  a  camp  was 
provided  for  them  near  at  hand.  The 
awning  was  termed  vela,  an  old  Latin  word, 
whence  we  get  velabrum,  meaning  sails,  and 
the  more  modern  one  of  veil.  Arrange- 
ments were  also  made  by  which  the  floor  of 
the  arena  could  be  removed  and  a  portion 
of  the  space  at  once  filled  with  water  for  the 
exhibition  of  naval  fights  and  other  aquatic 
spectacles.  Remains  of  the  canals  which 
were  supplied  with  water  from  the  aque- 
ducts, on  the  occasion  of  the  Jiaumachia 
or  naval  fights,  have  been  brought  to  light 
during  the  extensive  excavations  which  have 


been  going  on  in  the  course  of  the  last  few 
years.  They  are  among  the  most  curious  of 
the  many  discoveries  made,  and  show  how 
completely  the  whole  of  the  great  public 
exhibitions  indulged  in  by  the  Romans 
were  theatrical  displays,  abounding  with  the 
usual  tricks  of  a  precisely  similar  character 
to  those  which  are  familiar  to  us  in  our 
modern  Christmas  pantomimes.  It  will  be 
unnecessary  to  remind  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  history  of  the  London  stage,  how 
less  than  half  a  century  ago  the  floor  of 
Sadlers  Wells  Theatre  was  constructed  in  a 
similar  fashion.  A  sheet  of  water,  which, 
indeed,  was  the  New  River,  flowed  beneath 
the  stage,  in  the  floor  of  which  trap  doors 
were  constructed,  by  means  of  which  boats, 
models  of  sea  monsters,  or  animals,  might 
be  readily  introduced.  In  the  Colosseum  a 
great  drain  existed  by  which  the  water  from 
the  canals  could  be  drawn  off"  at  a  signal 
from  the  emperor,  when  it  pleased  him  to 
have  the  boards  replaced.  The  space  be- 
tween the  wooden  floor  and  the  original 
pavement  was  about  twenty  feet ;  the  canals 
were  ten  feet  deep.  Between  the  two  great 
arches,  and  just  above  the  drain,  may  be 
seen  a  square-topped  opening  at  the  end 
of  a  long  passage ;  this  was  a  way  for  the 
animals  that  were  brought  through  in  their 
cages,  with  the  exception  of  the  elephants, 
which  were  led  into  large  dens  provided  for 
them — two  on  each  side  of  a  passage  farther 
on.  The  wild  animals  used  in  the  exhibitions 
were  kept  in  dens  below,  but  there  were  ap- 
pliances in  the  way  of  "  lifts,"  by  which,  in 
wooden  cages,  they  were  transferred  to  the 
surface  of  the  stage.  At  the  removal  of  the 
trap  doors  the  animals,  thus  set  at  liberty, 
sprang  forth  as  from  the  earth.* 

In  the  reign  of  Gordian,  a.d.  238-44,  the 
number  of  the  wild  beasts  kept  in  Rome  for 
use  in  the  public  games  was  32  elephants, 
10  elks,  60  tame  lions,  10  tigers,  3oleopards, 
10  hysenas,  i  hippopotamus,  i  rhinoceros, 
10  wild  lions,  10  camelopards,  20  wild  asses, 
40  wild  horses,  with  other  animals,  besides 

*  These  wonderful  appliances,  the  remains  of  which 
may  now  be  seen  by  any  visitor  to  the  Colosseum, 
explain  a  passage  in  Herodian  to  the  effect  that  on 
one  occasion,  in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  a  hundred 
lions,  put  to  death  for  the  gratification  of  that  Emperor, 
appeared  to  leap  as  from  the  earth. 
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2,000  hired  gladiators.  To  keep  this  enor- 
mous menagerie  well  regulated  and  in  readi- 
ness, required  arrangements  and  accommo- 
dation of  no  ordinary  kind.  We,  however, 
read  that  so  insatiable  was  the  savage  taste 
of  the  Roman  people  at  this  period  of  their 
history,  that  in  the  reign  of  Philippus,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  series  of  spectacles  to  com- 
memorate the  thousandth  anniversary  of 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  the  whole  of  the 
number  in  readiness  were  either  exhibited 
or  slain.  It  is  said  that  the  Emperor  Probus, 
A.D.  281,  on  the  occasion  of  his  triumph 
for  military  success,  exhibited,  besides  the 
chase  of  wild  animals,  combats  by  300  pairs 
of  gladiators,  all  prisoners  of  war,  and  mostly 
Africans.  Such  was  the  building  which  was 
at  once  the  Drury  Lane  and  Crystal  Palace 
of  old  Rome.  Within  its  enormous  area 
nearly  every  known  variety  of  out-door  sport 
was  practised.  It  was  the  home  of  the 
Roman  people;  crowds  would  rush  at  the 
dawn  of  day  to  secure  their  places,  and  there 
were  many  who  passed  a  sleepless  and  anxious 
night  in  the  adjacent  porticoes,*  from  the 
morning  to  the  evening,  careless  of  the  sun 
or  of  the  rain.  The  spectators,  who  sometimes 
amounted  to  many  thousands,  remained  in 
eager  attention,  their  eyes  fixed  on  horses 
and  charioteers,  their  minds  agitated  with 
hope  and  fear  for  the  success  of  the  colours 
which  they  espoused,  while  the  happiness  of 
Rome  appeared  to  hang  on  the  issues  of  a 
race.  Is  there  not  here  an  analogy  between 
the  ancients  and  ourselves  which  is  worth 
noting?  Within  a  few  weeks  will  there  not 
be  a  similar  condition  of  excitement  on  the 
occasion  of  the  great  national  gathering  on 
Epsom  Downs  ?  And  have  we  not  heard,  even 
in  the  present  high  state  of  civilisation,  of  the 
legislative  assembly  which  presides  over  the 
destinies  of  our  country  adjourning  business 
for  a  day  in  order  that  its  members  may 
take  part  in  the  proceedings  ?  This  national 
feeling  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  survival  from 
the  days  of  Roman  civilization  in  Britain ; 
and  it  affords  another  illustration  of  the 
fallacy  of  that  school  of  historians  who 
would  wish  us  to  believe  that  with  the 
arrival  of  the  Saxons,  ideas  and  tradi- 
tions  encouraged    for   centuries   would   be 

*  Vide  Gibbon's  Decline  attd  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire^  Milman's  edition,  vol.  iii.,  p.  1 16. 


sensibly  weakened,  if  not  altogether  anni- 
hilated. Horse-racing,  we  know,  was  practised 
by  the  Saxons,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
ever  received  much  encouragement.  It  was 
probably,  writes  Strutt,  **  confined  to  persons 
of  rank  and  opulence,  and  practised  only  for 
amusement  sake  "  ;  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  evidence  among  the  numerous  remains 
discovered  in  this  country  of  the  Roman 
period  that  the  innate  taste  to  which  we 
have  referred,  was  encouraged  and  fostered 
by  the  colonists  in  this  land  of  their  adoption. 
It  is  a  noteworthy  circumstance  that  Chester 
was  among  the  first  of  our  large  towns  to 
encourage  horse-racing  as  a  regular  amuse- 
ment. It  was  one  of  the  first  to  bestow 
prizes  on  the  winner;  and  as  Chester  is  a 
city  which  possesses  an  uninterrupted  descent 


FIG.    I. — LEADEN   CIST   FOUND   IN   LONDON. 

from  Roman  times,  such  a  pre-eminence  is 
not  unnatural.  And  it  is  to  Chester  also 
that  has  been  generally  attributed  the  im- 
provement in  the  breed  of  English  race- 
horses. In  addition,  details  in  connection 
with  this  sport  appear  portrayed  on  mosaics, 
glass,  pottery,  and  other  substances  belonging 
to  the  Roman  period  ;  for  example,  in  addi- 
tion to  horse-racing,  representations  have 
been  met  with  illustrative  of  the  steeple- 
chase, chariot  racing,  etc.,  eta,  in  varied 
forms.  A  fine  composite  group  of  this 
description  occurs  on  a  mosaic  pavement 
discovered  at  Lyon  in  the  year  1806.*  Both 
horses  and  riders  are  forcibly  portrayed,  so 
also  the  figures  of  the  meta  or  goal,  the 
*  See  Histoire  des  Romaines,  par  Victor  Duruy, 
tome  iv.,  p.  44. 
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enclosure  gates,  hurdles,  and  other  details  of 
the  scene.  From  our  own  country  we  may 
mention  the  celebrated  glass  vase,  formerly 
in  the  Slade  collection,  but  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  represents  a  racing  scene  in 
two  or  more  compartments  running  round 
the  vessel,  and  above  this  scene  are  given 
the  names  of  the  riders.  At  Hartlip,  in  Kent, 
a  fragment  of  an  embossed  glass  vessel  was 
discovered;  upon  it  were  depicted  figures  of 
gladiators,  with  their  names  inscribed,  and 


monuments,  both  as  a  symbol  of  religion  and 
as  an  ornamental  decoration.  The  annexed 
woodcut  (fig.  i)  represents  a  carriage  drawn 
by  a  team  of  this  description.  The  driver  is 
in  the  act  of  lashing  the  four  animals,  which 
are  running  abreast  at  full  speed.  They 
would  seem  to  be  dogs,  for  there  is  neither 
bit  nor  bridle,  the  reins  simply  encircling 
the  neck.  This  illustration  is  taken  from 
the  leaden  coffer,  or  cist,  which,  containing 
a  glass  urn  enclosing  cremated  bones,  was 


FIG.   2.— SAMIAN  WARE   FOUND   yN   LONDON. 


chariot  races.  In  the  |British  Museum,theie 
may  now  be  seen  in  the  new  Anglo-Roman 
room  a  fragment  of  a  similar  vessel.  It  is 
of  pale-green  glass,  and  upon  it  is  a  group 
of  four  horses  standing  behind  the  three 
conical  columns,  which  represent  the  meta; 
in  front  is  a  charioteer  driving  his  four-horsed 
vehicle  at  full  speed.  The  race  with  the 
quadriga  was  in  special  favour,  and  is  a 
favoured  subject  for  representation  on  ancient 


discovered  a  few  years  ago  on  the  premises 
of  Messrs.  Tylor,  of  Warwick  Lane,  London. 
This  cist,  which  is  of  considerable  interest,  is 
decorated  externally  with  an  elegant  corded 
or  beaded  pattern,  together  with  this  and 
other  figures  of  the  quadriga. 

As  another  illustration  from  London  of  the 
innate  taste  for  driving  animals,  even  with  chil- 
dren, with  whom  such  pastime  is  always  popu- 
lar, we  annex  an  illustration  (fig.  2),  hitherto 
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unpublished,  of  a  piece  of  Samian  ware  of  the 
superior  description  of  this  beautiful  pottery. 
It  is  of  the  kind  in  which  the  figures,  instead 
of  being  impressed  on  the  vessel,  are  moulded 
separately  and  laid  on  in  slip.  The  frag- 
ment has,  from  the  size  of  the  figures,  been 
part  of  a  fine  vessel,  upon  which  have  been 
depicted  winged  genii  or  Cupids  driving 
dogs,  the  groups  being  interspersed  with  vine 
leaves,  foliage,  and  other  subjects.  Other  ex- 
amples might  readily  be  quoted,  but  these 
are  sufficient  to  show,  from  the  frequency 
with  which  such  scenes  have  been  selected 
for  representation,  the  popularity  and  favour 
in  which  these  sports  were  held. 

We  shall  have  to  return  to  the  amphitheatre 
or  circus,  with  its  many  forms  of  out-door  sports, 
in  a  succeeding  number ;  but  it  may  be  conve- 
nient here  to  give  a  brief  notice,  by  way  of  com- 
parison, of  the  smaller  and  covered  buildings 
which  were  erected  for  like  purposes.  The 
ordinary  Roman  theatre,  the  Theatrum,  is  in  its 
very  name  a  survival  among  us.  This  alone  is 
of  interest,  because  that  it  could  not  have 
existed  but  for  the  continuance  of  Roman 
leaven  in  our  manners  and  customs  is 
evident  from  the  little  which  the  Saxons 
had  to  do  with  such  matters.  They  had  no 
word  in  their  language  for  a  "  theatre  "  or 
"  amphitheatre."  To  translate  "  Theatrum  " 
they  used  the  word  "  wa/ung-stede,"  and  for 
*' Apip/iit/ieatruM,"  ^^ synewealdwafung-stede^' 
the  first  a  place  for  sights,  the  second  a 
circular  place  for  sights.  Mr.  Wright,  in  his 
notes  on  the  vocabulary  of  Archbishop 
Alfric,  belonging  to  the  tenth  century,  and 
in  which  these  words  occur,  remarks,  that 
their  presence  show  "that  our  Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers  were  not  acquainted  with  the  uses 
of  theatres  and  amphitheatres,  and  had  no 
words  in  their  language  to  express  them."  * 

Such  a  theatre  was,  as  it  still  is,  erected 
on  some  convenient  site  within  the  city 
walls. 

The  well-known  remains  of  the  theatre  of 
Marcellus,  still  existing  in  Rome,  afford  an 
excellent  illustration  of  the  usual  form  of 
building.  It  consisted  of  two  or  three 
storeys  or  arcades,  with  staircases  leading 
to   tiers  of   seats,   as   at   the   present  day. 

*  Anglo-Saxon  Vocabularies  from  the  Tenth  to 
the  Fifteenth  Century.  Edited  by  Thomas  Wright. 
London,  1884,  vol.  i.,  col.  145. 


Two  of  these  storeys  still  remain,  and 
illustrate  the  semicircular  end  of  the 
original  building,  the  third  has  been  de- 
stroyed. The  other  extremity  of  the  edifice 
comprised  the  stage,  the  dressing-rooms  for 
the  performers,  storage  for  the  scenes,  pro- 
perties, etc.  This  was  straight,  and  in  the 
general  plan  of  the  building  formed,  as  it 
were,  a  base,  and  completed  the  semicircular 
design.  At  the  opening  of  this  theatre  on 
its  completion,  by  Augustus,  B.C.  12,  no 
less  than  700  animals  were  sacrificed.  Its 
dimensions  may  be  imagined,  when  it  is 
known  that  it  could  accommodate  no  less 
than  20,000  spectators.  Destroyed  by  the 
fire  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  it  was  rebuilt  by 
Vespasian ;  again  injured  by  the  conflagra- 
tion which  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Titus, 
it  was  restored,  and  passed  through  varied 
changes  in  building  and  occupation,  until  it 
became  a  private  residence,  passing  at  last 
into  the  hands  of  the  Orsini,  an  ancient 
family,  and  with  whose  representatives  it 
still  remains.  Admission  to  the  theatre  was 
by  tesserce,  or  tickets,  which  were  issued  at 
prices  in  accordance  with  the  position  re- 
quired. They  entitled  the  holder  to  a  place, 
and  upon  each  was  inscribed  the  number  of 
the  seat  and  the  division  or  row  in  which  it 
was  situate.  Sometimes  even  the  title  of  the 
play  to  be  performed  would  be  announced. 
Numerous  such  tickets  have  been  discovered 
in  this  country,  identifying  beyond  question 
the  similarity,  even  in  matters  of  minor 
detail,  of  the  practices  introduced  here  by 
the  Roman  colonists  with  those  in  general 
use  abroad,  and  which,  with  little  alteration, 
have  survived  to  the  present  day.  Some  of 
the  most  interesting  of  these  relics  may  be 
observed  among  the  highly  interesting  col- 
lection of  Roman  antiquities  preserved  in 
the  museum  at  Colchester.  Of  these  a  few 
may  be  referred  to : — On  one  of  red  brick 
appears  the  figure  of  a  stag,  and  the  letters 
E  T  V ;  on  a  second,  a  galley  with  rowers, 
and  the  letters  x  v  i ;  on  a  third,  an  elephant, 
and  the  letters  etkeron;  on  a  fourth, 
the  figure  of  a  deer  enclosed  in  a  circle  ; 
and  many  others.  The  figures  of  the  ani- 
mals are  of  interest,  as  illustrating  their 
association  with  the  performance  for  which 
the  tickets  were  issued.  One  example  may 
be  further  noted  as  of  especial  interest :  it 
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is  inscribed  with  Hebrew  characters — a  cir- 
cumstance pointing  to  the  fact  that  during 
the  Roman  occupation  there  were  Jewish 
residents  in  Colchester. 

{To  be  continued^ 


Wc^z  a@onument0  of  tbe  Claptons 
at  Long  o^elfom^ 

By  William  Brailsford. 


HE  family  of  Clopton,  in  the  county 
of  Suffolk,  take  an  early  place  in 
%  the  history  of  the  eastern  district  of 
England.  In  the  eleventh  century 
the  Cloptons  of  Kentwell  were  feudatories  of 
the  house  of  Clare,  the  name  occurring  in 
Domesday  Book.  In  1154  the  Abbot  of 
St.  Edmund's  Bury  had  lands  in  Hawkedon 
granted  him,  on  which  occasion  Thurstan  de 
Clopton  was  a  witness.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century  Peter  de  Clopton  was 
Prior  of  St.  Edmund's  Bury.  He  lived  at  a 
time  when  there  were  constant  collisions 
between  the  monks  and  the  townsmen,  and 
he  suffered  many  indignities  at  the  hands 
of  the  latter.  Walter  Clopton  was  Chief 
Justice  of  England  in  1395,  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.*  John  Clopton  had  a  narrow 
escape  of  his  life,  having  been  sent  to  the 
Tower  of  London  as  a  determined  adherent 
of  the  House  of  Lancaster ;  John,  Earl  of 
Oxford,  Aubrey  de  Vere,  his  son,  and  others, 
being  his  fellow-prisoners,  were  beheaded  on 
Tower  Hill  on  the  22  nd  of  February,  1461, 
yet  Clopton  contrived  to  effect  his  escape. 
John  de  Lacy  having  sold  the  manor  of 
Newenham,  at  Ashdon  in  Essex,  to  Sir  William 
de  Clopton  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
about  the  time  when  Calais  was  taken,  lost 
his  tenure  of  holding  it  by  the  service  of  half 
a  knight's  fee.  An  estate  in  the  Clopton 
family  was  at  that  time  held  by  the  service  of 
making  wafers  at  the  king's  coronation.f  The 
Cloptons  appear  to  have  gradually  acquired 
large  possessions  in  Cambridgeshire,  Essex, 
and  Suffolk,  though  how  they  became  owners 

*  Cotton's  Records. 

f  Weever's  Funeral  Monuments^  p.  659.  In  the 
church  at  Ashdon  in  Essex  there  were  to  be  seen  in 
the  south  window  many  Cloptons  kneeling  in  complete 
armour. 


of  Kentwell  Hall,  in  the  latter  county,  is  not 
distinctly  on  record.  This  mansion  was 
built  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
contains  some  stained  glass  exhibiting  the 
arms  of  the  Cloptons  and  the  many  families 
to  whom  they  were  related.  Sir  William 
Clopton  was  the  last  of  the  race  who  bore 
the  name.  He  left  a  daughter,  Anne,  who 
was  his  sole  heiress,  and  who  married  the 
celebrated  antiquary  Sir  Symonds  d'Ewes.  * 
This  lady  had  only  one  child  who  lived 
beyond  infancy,  and  she,  named  Cecilia, 
became  the  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Darcy, 
Baronet,  of  St.  Osyth,  Essex.  Lady  Darcy 
died  in  i66i  without  issue,  and  then  Kent- 
well,  with  its  fair  outlying  pastures,  passed 
into  the  hands  of  strangers,  for  the  Cloptons' 
race  was  run. 

Kentwell  Hall  is  in  the  parish  of  Long 
Melford,  and  is  distant  from  Melford  Church 
about  a  mile.  This  latter  noble  edifice  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  early  Perpendicular  archi- 
tecture, and  was  built  some  time  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  may  be  regarded  in  its 
entirety  as  a  grand  memorial  of  the  piety  and 
munificence  of  the  Cloptons.  The  timber 
roof,  the  fine  carving,  the  corbels,  and  figures 
resting  on  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  are 
admirably  effective.  The  chief  characteristics 
of  the  building,  however,  are  the  large  windows 
with  the  remains  of  the  ancient  stained  glass,  f 
Hereon  may  be  seen  many  portraits  and 
surcoats  of  arms  of  different  houses  more  or 
less  connected  with  the  Cloptons.  It  may 
further  be  mentioned  that  the  length  of  the 
church  is  increased  by  the  lady  chapel, 
which  is  remarkable  in  its  interior  for  a  small 
choir  and  chancel,  and  round  the  four  sides 
a  broad  aisle  or  cloister.  In  a  chantry  called 
after  the  family,  Clopton,  two  sedilia  and  a 
holy  water  stoup  and  credence  are  placed. 
There  is  likewise  a  very  remarkable  example 
of  a  double  hagioscope  or  squint.  By  means 
of  this  contrivance  a  priest  in  the  Clopton 
chantry  could  see  the  high  altar.  A  fresco  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  gradually  fading  out,  is 
painted  on  the  wall  of  the  larger  hagioscope. 

*  In  Sir  Symonds  d'Ewes'  Autobiography  may  be 
read  a  quaint  and  characteristic  love-letter  addressed 
to  Anne  Clopton,  the  last  Miss  Clopton  of  the  Suifolk 
family. 

t  Restored  and  cared  for  by  that  sound  and  excellent 
antiquary  the  late  Mr.  Almack,  to  whom  the  lovers  of 
art  and  antiquity  owe  so  much. 
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Outside  the  lady  chapel  there  is  the  follow- 
ing inscription  : 

Pray  for  the  sowle  of  John  Hill  and  for  the  sowle 
of  John  Clopton  Esquwyre  and  pray  for  the  sowle  of 
Richard  Loveday  boteler  with  John  Clopton,  of  whose 
godiss  this  chappel  is  embattylled  by  hys  excewtors. 
Pray  for  the  soulis  of  William  Clopto'  esquyer,  Margery 
and  Marg'y  his  wifis,  and  for  all  their  parentis  and 
childr',  and  for  the  soule  of  Alice  Clopton,  and  for 
John  Clopton  and  for  all  his  childr',  and  for  all 
the  soulis  that  the  said  John  is  bonde  to  p'y  for,  which 
deed  y**  chapel  new  repare  a°  dom°  m°  cccclxxxxvj. 
Roger  Smyth  and  Robert  Smyth. 

Then  on  the  exterior  of  the  porch  running 
round  the  body  of  the  church  is  the  following : 

Pray  for  y*  soulis  of  William  Clopton,  Margery  and 
Marg'y  his  wife,  and  for  y®  soule  of  Alice  Clopton,  and 
for  John  Clopto'  and  for  alle  thoo  soulis  y*  the  seyd 
John  is  bonde  to  pray  for. 

Below  the  turreted  stonework  on  the  south 
side: 

Pray  for  the  sowlis  of  Rogere  Moryell,  Margarete 
and  Kateryn  his  wyffis,  of  whos  goodis  the  seyd 
Kateryn,  John  Clopton,  Mast'  Wyllem  Qwaytis,  and 
John  Smyth,  dede  these  vj  archis  new  repare,  and 
ded  make  the  tabill  at  the  hye  awtere  anno  domini 
millesimo  quadringentesimo  octogesi  p'mo.  Pray  for 
the  sowl  of  Thomas  Couper,  y"^  wych  y"  ij  arch  dede 
repa""".  Pray  for  y*  sowle  of  Law.  Martyn  and 
Marion  hys  wyf  and  for  Rychard  Martyn  and  Elizabeth 
and  Jhone  hys  wyvis  and  frendis  thyat  thys  chauncel 
repared  a'  d'ni  m°  cccclxx  '^. 

Towards  the  north  side  may  be  deciphered: 

Pray  for  the  sowlis  of  Robert  Spar'we  and  Marion 
his  wife,  and  for  Thom^  Couper  and  Ma' el  his  wif, 
of  quos  goodis  Mast"^  Gilis  Dent,  John  Clopton,  Jon 
Smyth,   and   Roger  Smyth,  wyth  y"  help  of  y"  weel 

disposyd  me'  of  this ,  dede  these  se'on  archis 

new  repare  anno  domini  milesimo  cccc. 

Then  there  is  another  inscription  forming 
only  a  part  of  the  original.  This  runs  from 
the  tower  to  the  porch. 

Pray  for  the  soule  of  Masf  Giles  Dent,  late  parson 
of  Melford,  of  whose  goods'  John  Clopton,  Maisf 
Rob'  Coteler,  and  Thom's  Elys  did  y'  arch  make 
glase  and  the  ruf. 

There  are  other  inscriptions  over  the  win- 
dows of  the  Martin  chancel,  etc.,  all  of  a 
like  character  to  the  foregoing ;  but  as  no 
mention  is  made  in  them  of  any  of  the  Clop- 
tons,  it  is  beside  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
quote  them.  Enough  is  still  apparent  to 
show  the  great  importance  of  the  Clopton 
family  and  the  estimation  in  which  they  were 
held  by  the  world  around. 

In  the  interior  of  the  church,  and  on  the 


north  side  of  what  is  called  the  Kentwell 
aisle,  is  an  altar  tomb  recessed,  having  on 
its  surface  the  recumbent  effigy  in  armour  of 
William  Clopton,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Clopton. 
He  died  in  1446.  There  are  four  shields, 
bearing  the  Clopton,  Mylde,  Drury,  and 
Franceys  arms.  On  the  front  of  this  tomb 
is  a  brass  plate  with  a  Latin  inscription  in 
old  English  characters.  Close  to  thi:s  monu- 
ment there  is  a  brass  to  the  memory  of 
Margery  Franceys,  the  second  wife  of  the  said 
William  Clopton.  Within  an  arch  on  the 
north  side  of  the  altar  is  the  tomb  of  grey 
marble  under  which  lies  interred  John  Clop- 
ton, son  of  William  Clopton  above  named. 
Remains  in  fresco  of  portraits  of  himself, 
Alice  Darcy  his  wife,  with  the  arms  of  the 
houses  to  which  they  were  related  emblazoned 
on  their  dress,  are  visible.  This  is  the  Clop- 
ton who  did  so  much  in  the  shape  of  repair 
and  restoration,  and  who  so  nearly  lost  his 
life  at  the  time  when  the  wars  of  the  Roses 
raged  through  the  kingdom.  A  slab  close 
to  the  altar  is  the  memorial  of  Sir  William 
Clopton,  son  of  John  Clopton.  He  married 
Joan  Marrow,  a  daughter  of  William  Marrow, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  1455.  The  figure  of 
Francis  Clopton,  son  of  the  said  Sir  William, 
is  seen  in  brass  in  excellent  preservation.  The 
armsofClopton,  impaling  Crane,  are  apparent. 
This  Clopton  married  Bridget,  daughter  of 
Sir  Robert  Crane.  Richard  Foley,  of  Box- 
ted,  married  Ann  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Sir  William  Clopton.* 

Several  indentations  on  the  pavement 
testify  to  lost  effigies.  There  is  yet  remain- 
ing the  figure  of  a  priest  with  the  armorial 
devices  of  the  Cloptons.  Two  ladies  in 
brass  are  preserved,  and  one  of  these  deserves 
more  than  a  passing  notice.  In  all  proba- 
bility this  effigy  represents  a  daughter  of 
William  Clopton,  for  on  the  outer  dress,  or 
rather  mantle,  the  arms  of  the  Cloptons  are 
emblazoned,  whilst  on  the  kirtle  are  the 
insignia  of  Franceys.  The  head-dress  is  a 
splendid  type  of  the  butterfly  fashion,  a 
highly  characteristic  form  of  the  period. 
The  hair  is  drawn  back  into  an  elegant  shape 
or  caul,  from  which  a  veil  of  some  slight 

*  In  the  arms  emblazoned  in  the  windows  of  Boxted 
Hall  are  those  of  Poley  impaling  Clopton.  A  perfect 
brass  exists  in  Boxted  Church  of  Richard  and  Ann 
Poley.     Richard  was  buried  1546,  Ann  in  1550. 
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material  is  spread  out  by  means  of  wire.  In 
the  east  window  of  this  church  is  a  portrait 
of  Dorothy,  daughter  of  John  Clopton,  who 
married  Thomas  Curzon  of  BiUingford.  She 
is  depicted  kneeling  on  a  cushion,  with  her 
hands  uplifted,  and  joined  palm  to  palm  as 
in  prayer.  On  her  mantle  are  the  arms  of 
the  Curzons,  on  her  kirtle  those  of  the  Clop- 
tons.  She  wears  the  butterfly  head-dress,* 
and  a  gold  necklace  with  pendent  star  adorns 
her  neck.  The  artist  who  designed  this 
portrait  in  glass  has  faithfully  exhibited  the 
prevailing  mode  amongst  ladies  in  the  days 
of  Edward  V.  and  Richard  III.,  when  the 
use  of  embroidered  nets  and  kerchiefs  for 
the  hair  was  quite  the  rage.  The  lofty  caps 
of  the  preceding  reign  of  Edward  IV.  were 
of  such  monstrous  proportions  that  preachers 
and  satirists  raved  and  ridiculed  the  wearers. 
John  Clopton,  father  to  Dorothy  Curzon, 
thus  remembers  her  in  his  will : 

Also,  I  will  that  my  daughter  Curzone  have  my 
prymer  which  was  her  moders  ;  also,  I  will  that  she 
shall  have  my  greatte  goblett  which  my  fader  Darce 
gave  it  with  hir  moder. 

He  wills  also 

that  John  Curzone  his  sone,  and  also  my  godsone, 
have  xl  of  my  shepe,  desiryng  his  fadre  and  his 
modre  to  put  them  to  encrase  as  well  as  fortune  will. 

Other  figures  of  Cloptons  are  to  be  seen 
delineated  in  the  painted  glass  in  this  church: 
Katherine,  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Clopton,  Knt. ; 
Sir  Robert  Crane,  brother-in-law  of  John 
Clopton ;  John  Denston,  Esq.,  who  was  the 
son-in-law  of  Sir  William  Clopton ;  Anne, 
Lady  Broughton,  daughter  of  the  said  Den- 
ston and  Catherine  nee  Clopton  ;  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Sir  Walter  Clopton,  of  Topsfield  Hall, 
Hadleigh ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Clopton,  Knt., 
of  Kent  well,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II. 

Within  the  altar  rails  is  probably  the  most 
conspicuous  monument  here;  it  is  of  alabaster, 
and  is  reputed  to  have  come  from  Italy.  It 
is  erected  in  memory  of  Sir  William  Cordell, 
Knt.,  a  clever  lawyer,  once  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  a 
member  of  Queen  Mary's  privy  council,  and 

*  There  is  a  magnificent  example  of  this  butterfly 
head-dress  on  the  brass  of  Lady  Say  in  Broxbourne 
Church,  Herts,  and  another  on  a  brass  of  a  lady  of 
the  Aubrey  family,  1470,  in  Clehonger  Church,  Here- 
fordshire. Other  specimens  exist  in  various  churches 
of  the  same  date. 


the  husband  of  Mary,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Richard  Clopton,  Esq.  The  figure  of  this 
knight  reclines  in  full  armour  under  a  canopy, 
which  is  supported  by  three  Corinthian 
columns.  In  the  recesses  at  the  back  are 
four  female  figures  representing  the  cardinal 
virtues.  There  is  a  lengthy  inscription  in 
Latin,  recording  the  character  and  honours  of 
Sir  William.  This  tribute  has  been  rendered 
into  English  by  Fuller.  Henry  VIII.  granted 
the  manor  of  Melford  to  Cordell,  who  in  the 
year  1578  had  the  honour  of  entertaining 
Queen  Elizabeth  at  the  quaint  mansion,  with 
its  turrets  and  other  Tudor  characteristics, 
known  as  Melford  Hall.*  The  Cordell  arms 
as  here  exhibited  are  gules,  a  chevron  ermine 
between  three  griffins'  heads  erased  argent. 
The  Clopton  arms  are  sable,  a  bend  argent 
between  two  cottises  dancette  or.  Cordell 
had  no  issue ;  but  he  founded  a  hospital  or 
almshouse  at  Melford  in  1573.  This  hos- 
pitium  is  intended  for  a  warden  or  master, 
twelve  poor  men,  and  two  women,  all  of  whom 
must  have  been  old  inhabitants  of  Melford  or 
Shimpling.t 

Other  monuments  of  the  Cloptons  have 
been  destroyed  or  are  obliterated.  At  one 
time  several  pieces  of  armour,  such  as  hel- 
mets, back  and  breastplates,  gorgets,  pikes, 
etc.,  were  stored  in  the  vestry.  All  these  are 
gone.  Many  of  the  brasses  were  taken  up  and 
made  away  with  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  stained  glass  windows  con- 
taining representations  of  holy  subjects  were 
at  the  same  time  broken  or  removed.  The 
churches  at  Clare,  Sudbury,  Glemsford,  and 
some  others  were  similarly  denuded.  One 
great  reason  alleged  for  this  destruction  by  the 
iconoclasts  was  the  constant  repetition  of  the 
words  "  Pray  for  the  souls  "  on  the  pious  re- 
membrances of  the  departed. 

One  very  singular  and  interesting  work  of 

*When  the  Archaeological  Institute  visited  Bury 
St.  Edmund's,  the  grant  from  Philip  and  Mary  of  the 
Melford  Hall  estate,  signed  by  the  Queen  and  Philip 
in  two  places,  was  shown  by  Sir  William  Parker,  Bart., 
the  present  possessor  of  this  interesting  property.  The 
seal  and  autograph  of  Cordell,  attached  to  a  deed  of 
first  of  Elizabeth,  is  in  the  collection  of  G.  H.  Wilson, 
Esq.,  of  Redgrave  Hall. 

t  This  building  stands  in  the  way,  obstructing  a  good 
view  of  the  church.  It  is  only  when  the  spectator 
leaves  it  behind  him  that  Melford  Church  appears  in 
all  its  beauty  of  proportion  and  design. 
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art,  though  not  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  a  Clopton,  yet  owes  its  preservation  to  Mr. 
Clopton,  who  very  wisely  buried  it  beneath 
the  pavement  of  the  church  until  such  time 
as  the   furious   onslaught   of  the   Puritanic 
party  had   abated.     It  was   fortunately  dis- 
covered, and  is  now  placed  on  the  wall  of  the 
Clopton  aisle,  where  it  can  be  examined.     It 
is  a  basso  relievo  in  alabaster,  and  bears  traces 
of  both  colour  and  gilding.     It  is  a  represen- 
tation of  the  offering  of  the  Magi.    The  Virgin 
is  seen  reclining  on  a  couch,  the  pillow  of 
which   is   supported    by    a    young    woman. 
Underneath   the    frame   of  the   couch   two 
horses'  heads  are  visible.     Joseph  is  sitting 
on  a  chair  at  the  foot  of  the  couch.      Mel- 
chior,  King  of  Arabia,  having  given  the  apple 
of  gold  which  the  Infant  Jesus  holds  in  His 
hand,  is  about  to  present  the  thirty  gilt  pence 
with  his  left  hand,  while  he  lifts  with  his  right 
the  crown  off  his  head.     Then  by  his  side 
stands  Balthazar,  King  of  Saba,  ready  with 
the  box  of  myrrh  ;  and  Caspar,  King  of  Egypt, 
holds  a  jar  of  frankincense  as  his   offering. 
This  curious  piece  of  sculpture  is  figured  half 
the  size  of  the  original  in  the  twelfth  volume  of 
the  ArchtBologia,  and  accompanies  a  letter  on 
the  subject  written  by  Mr.  Craven  Ord  to  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  President  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  on  the  4th  of  December,  1794. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  "tabyll 
of  alabaster  "  which,  with  other  "  gere,"  was 
taken  down  by  "  the  Kyng's  commandyment" 
in  the  second  of  Edward  VI.,  when  the  church 
was  cleared  of  anything  apparently  out  of 
harmony  with  the  reformed  faith.     Like  in- 
stances of  "  tabylls  of  alabaster,"  erected  by 
pious  donors,  occur  in  other  churches  in  this 
county  and  in  Norfolk.* 

Of  the  various  alliances  made  by  different 
members  of  the  Clopton  family  at  different 
periods  of  time,  one  is  remarkable.  This  is 
the  marriage  of  Anne  Clopton  with  Amibrose 
Rokewode,  who  was  one  of  the  conspirators 
in  the  celebrated  Gunpowder  Plot,  and  who 
paid  the  penalty  of  his  crime  by  being 
executed  in  1605.  It  is  said  that  this  Roke- 
wode lived  at  Clopton  House  in  Warwick- 
*  In  1458  there  was  a  tabyll  in  Dunwich  Church, 
where  money  was  left  "adnovam  tabulam  dealabras- 
tio  de  historia  Sanctse  Margaretse,"  and  in  15 10  Robert 
Clark  wills  to  be  interred  in  Butfield  Church,  and  "a 
tabyll  of  St.  Thomas  of  Ynde  "  placed  therein,  which 
he  had  ordered  to  be  made. 


shire,  and  hence  we  may  deduce  the  ties  of 
relationship  between  the  Cloptons  of  Suffolk 
and  those  of  the  midland  county.  Amongst 
the  figures  yet  visible  in  the  windows  of 
Melford  Church  is  one  of  Thomas  Roke- 
wode. *  The  Suffolk  Cloptons  of  Kentwell 
took  their  name  from  the  parish  of  Clopton, 
in  the  hundred  of  Sampford,  but  there  is  no 
record  of  their  having  had  any  possessions 
in  that  place.  The  manor  of  Henstead  or 
Henestede  was  vested  in  the  family  of 
Clopton  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  f  Long 
before  that  period,  indeed  as  far  back  as  the 
twenty-second  of  Edward  III.,  Sir  William 
de  Clopton  had  the  right  of  free  warren  at 
Standfield. 

As  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  so  in  Long  Mel- 
ford, the  Cloptons  are  an  extinct  family.  In 
the  church  at  Long  Melford  memorials  of 
them  abound,  and  are  all  of  them  not  only 
interesting  to  the  genealogist  and  historian, 
but  are  specially  worthy  the  notice  of  the 
antiquary  and  art-lover  for  their  great 
variety  and  typical  illustration  of  past  ages.  % 
Both  the  Stratford-on-Avon  Cloptons  and 
the  Long  Melford  Cloptons  were  alike  con- 
spicuous for  their  zeal  in  adding  to  and 
adorning  the  churches  at  which  they  were 
worshippers. 


Cbe  afiOtliation  of  ^etiaetial 

Part  II. 
By  Dr.  Charles  Gross. 

HE  way  is  now  cleared  for  a  more 
interesting  portion  of  our  inquiry, 
—the  determination  of  the  exact 
relationship  of  the  towns  to  each 

other  after  they  had  become  thus  affiliated. 

Did  the  new  tie  involve  mutual  obligations, 

■*  Is  this  the  Rokewode  who  was  concerned  in  the 
Gunpowder  Plot,  and  who  lived  in  Warwickshire? 
A  book  still  preserved  at  Clopton  House,  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Arthur  Hodgson, 
bears  his  autograph. 

t  See  Page's  History  of  Suffolk. 

X  Sir  William  Parker,  Bart.,  of  Melford  Hall,  has 
published,  for  private  circulation  only,  an  exhaustive 
history  of  Melford.  Mr.  Charles  Baily  and  the  late 
Mr.  Almack  have  likewise  contributed  papers  on  the 
church  and  its  many  monuments  to  the  proceedings 
of  archaeological  societies. 
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and  bring  about  a  more  intimate  intercourse 
between  them  ?  Until  active  interest  is 
manifested  in  the  printing  and  exploiting  of 
town  records,  the  complete  solution  of  such 
questions  of  internal  polity  will  be  encom- 
passed by  almost  insurmountable  difficulties. 
Still  a  number  of  passages,  gleaned  from 
widely  divergent  sources,  enable  us  to  throw 
no  inconsiderable  light  upon  the  question 
before  us. 

The  first  step  taken  by  a  borough,  after 
receiving  the  liberties  of  another  community 
— in  case  these  were  not  fully  enumerated — 
was  to  send  to  the  latter  for  an  exemplification 
of  its  charter.  Thus  Wilton  and  Norwich 
obtained  such  exemplifications  from  Lon- 
don*; Lancaster  and  Grimsby  from  North- 
ampton,t  Preston  from  Newcastle-under- 
Lyme,t  Newborough  from  Rhuddlan.  § 
Bristol  was  not  content  with  a  mere  exem- 
plification of  any  particular  charter  of  the 
adopted  parent,  as  the  following  entry  in  the 
Matre's  Calendar  {Camden  Soc,  1872,  p.  93) 
will  reveal : — 

Forasmuch  as  at  all  tymes  this  worshipful!  toune  of 
Bristowe  hath  take  a  grete  president  of  the  noble  citee 
of  Londone  in  exerciseing  theire  laudable  customes, 
it  is  therefore  requisite  and  necessarie  unto  the  hedde 
officers  of  the  saide  Towne  of  Bristow  to  know  and 
vnderstonde  the  auncient  vsages  of  the  saide  citee  of 
Londone.  Whereof  a  grete  parte  foloweth  hereafter, 
wretin  oute  of  a  boke  that  was  maister  Henry  Doarcy 
(Mayor  of  London,  1337 — 1338). 

The  constUiitiones  civitatis  Lcndomi  oxe  then 
given  in  detail  (pp.  93 — 113). 

If  difficulties  afterwards  arose  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  any  of  the  franchises  thus 
exemplified — if  a  legal  problem  presented 
itself  which  the  local  magistrates  could  not 
solve — they  would  send  messengers  to  the 
authorities  of  the  mother- town  for  a  declara- 
tion of  what  was  law  and  custom  there.  The 
archives  of  Hereford  furnish  us  with  an  in- 
teresting account  of  such  proceedings  : 

At  a  courte  holden  for  the  cittie  of  Hereford,  on  the 
first  Wednesdaie  after  the  ffeast  of  the  Epiphany,  in 
the  first  yeare  of  the  raigne  of  king  Henrye  the  Second, 
the  men  of  the  towne  of  Drusselan  [Ruthin]  ||  in  the 

*  Munic.  Corp.  Com.  '35,  p.  1399;  Thompson, 
Munic.  History.  131. 

t  Simpson,  Lancaster,  268 ;  Munic.  Corp.  Com. 
'35,  p.  2249. 

\  Dobson  and  Harland,  Preston  Guild,  79. 

§  Munic.  Corp.  Com.  '35,  p.  2810. 

II  Perhaps  Rhuddlan. 


Welsh  partes,  brought  the  kings  writte,  directed  to  the 
kings  bayliffs  of  Hereford,  wherein  it  was  conte3med 
that  the  king,  by  his  charter,  graunted  the  said  towne 
of  Drusselan  in  fee-farme  to  the  men  thereof,  to  hould 
to  them  and  theire  heires,  by  the  same  lawes  and 
customes  as  the  cittizens  of  the  cittie  of  Hereford  doe 
hould  :  and  that  they  should  enquire  of  theire  lawes 
and  customes  from  the  men  aforesaid  :  soe  that  as 
when  and  as  often  as  the  said  lawes  and  customes 
should  bee  required,  they  should  bee  delivered  without 
delay,  and  under  the  common  scale  of  the  cittie,  in 
case  of  disherison,  otherwise  not.  Whereupon  the 
said  bailiffs  warned  six  of  the  Kings  ffee,  three  of  the 
Bishops  ffee,  two  of  the  Dean  and  Chapters  fee,  and 
one  of  the  master  of  the  hospitalls  ffee,  to  appeare  on 
the  morrowe  to  certifie  them  of  their  lawes  and  cus- 
tomes under  the  penaltie  in  the  writte  conteyned  :  who 
came  on  the  morrowe,  with  many  others  of  the  cittie 
with  them.  .  .  .  And  they  declared  the  lawes  and 
customes  which  they  have  heard  from  theire  aunces- 
tors,  and  were  approved  and  used  in  their  tyme,  to  bee 
as  followeth  : — 

Quite  a  complete  outline  of  the  town  con- 
stitution is  then  presented  by  the  twelve 
jurymen. 

John  le  Gaunter,  -chief  bayliffe  of  our  soveraigne 
lord  the  king  [probably  Henry  the  Second]  having 
called  unto  him  twelve  of  the  discreet  men  of  the  citty, 
delivered  unto  the  burgesses  of  the  towne  of  Kermer- 
dine  [Carmarthen]  the  customes  underwritten,  for 
which  he  had  one  hundred  shillings  to  the  use  of  the 
commonalty ;  (to  wit)  concerning  the  state  of  their 
tenements  : — 

After  various  laws  relating  to  tenements 
we  have  this  entry  : — 

Robert  Durewarde,  capital!  bayliffe,  having  called 
unto  him  twelve  cittizens,  sent  by  waye  of  certificate 
to  the  men  of  Hareford  [Haverford-west]  upon  their 
petition  and  for  an  hundred  shillings,  which  the  said 
men  have  given,  certain  customes,  in  these  words  :  To 
all  bayliffs,  burgesses,  and  other  the  men  of  the  towne 
of  Hareford,  unto  whom  these  present  letters  shall 
come,  Robert  Durewarde,  and  his  fellow  bailiffs  of  the 
kings  cittie  of  Hereford,  wish  health  :  Upon  a  certaine 
petition  of  yours  sent  unto  us  and  our  fellow  cittizens, 
wherein  you  desire  that  we  would  certifie  you,  for  cer- 
taine causes,  of  some  of  our  customes,  for  the  Ijettering 
of  your  state  and  tranquillitie  ;  We,  conceiving  your 
petition  and  supplication  just,  and  that  it  doth  so  be- 
hove us,  in  these  and  the  like  cases,  do  certifie  you  and 
every  of  you,  by  these  presents  that,  etc. 

Customs  concerning  foreign  merchants  in 
Hereford  and  suit  of  creditors  follow.  The 
book  closes  with  this  entry  : — 

John  of  Gaunt,  capitall  bayliffe  of  Hereford,  calling 
unto  him  twelve  cittizens,  required  from  them  certaine 
customes  to  be  observed  duringe  his  tyme,  and  which, 
in  former  tymes,  were  there  used  and  approved  of, 
which  they  should  send  and  certifie  to  the  men  of 
Kerdiffe  (Cardiff)  at  that  time  requiringe  those  cus- 
tomes ;  and  for  other  townes  which  stood  in  need  of 
them,  when  they  should  require  those  customes  from 
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him.  And  those  twelve,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  theire  discreete  fellow  citizens,  unto  the  customes 
required  of  them  did  declare  :  That  although  the 
kings  cittizens  of  Hereford  who  have  the  custodye  of 
his  citty,  (in  regard  that  it  is  the  principall  cittye  of 
all  the  market-townes  from  the  sea  even  unto  the 
boundes  of  the  Seaveme),  ought  of  ancient  usage  to 
deliver  their  lawes  and  customes  to  such  townes  when 
need  requires,  yet  in  this  case  they  are  in  noe  wdse 
bound  to  do  it,  because  they  say  they  are  not  of  the 
same  condition ;  for  there  are  some  townes  which 
hould  of  our  Lord  the  Kinge  of  England  and  his 
heires  without  any  mesne  Lord ;  and  to  such  we  are 
bound  when  and  as  often  as  need  shall  be,  to  certifie 
of  our  lawes  and  customes,  chiefly  because  we  hold  by 
one  and  the  same  tenure  ;  and  nothing  shall  be  taken 
of  them  in  the  name  of  a  reward,  except  only  by  our 
common  towne-clerke,  for  the  writinge  and  his  paynes, 
as  they  can  agree.  But  there  are  other  markett-townes 
which  hold  of  diverse  lords  of  the  kingdome,  wherein 
are  both  natives  and  rusticks  of  auncient  tyme,  who 
paie  to  theire  lords  corporall  services  of  diverse  kinds, 
with  other  services  which  are  not  used  among  us,  and 
who  may  be  expelled  out  of  those  townes  by  theire 
lords,  and  may  not  inhabit  in  them,  or  be  restored  to 
their  former  state,  but  by  the  common  law  of  England. 
And  chiefly  those,  and  others  that  hold  by  such  forreine 
services  in  such  townes,  are  not  of  our  condition ; 
neither  shall  they  have  our  lawes  or  customes  but  by 
way  of  purchase,  to  be  performed  to  our  capitall 
bayliff  as  they  can  agree  between  them,  at  the  pleasure 
and  to  the  benefit  of  the  citty  aforesaid.  And  such 
persons  shall  not  have  our  common  seale  without  a 
greate  reward,  or  upon  the  speciall  supplication  of 
our  fellow  cittizens.  As  touching  the  customes  now 
required  of  us,  we  say,  etc.* 

Laws  in  regard  to  debtors,  amerciaments 
for  trespasses,  the  quarterly  inquisitions,  etc., 
follow. 

In  like  manner,  as  we  learn  from  other 
sources,  Hereford  sent  certificates  explana- 
tory of  its  laws  to  Rhuddlan.t  Montgomery, 

*  The  original,  of  which  this  is  an  old  translation, 
is  lost.  For  this  and  other  transcripts  see  Duncumb, 
Co.  of  Hereford,  i.,  317-44  ;  Journal  of  Archceol. 
Assoc,  xxvii.,  460-88  ;  Johnson,  R.,  Customs  of  Here- 
ford, 9-40. 

t  Consueiudines  Herefordie :  "  Majori  et  Ballivis 
libertatis  ville  de  Rothelan  ac  omnibus  aliis  ad  quos 
presentes  Littere  pervenerint,  N.  et  Socii  sui  Ballivi 
Civitatis  Domini  Regis  Herefordie  pro  se  et  con- 
civibus  suis  salutem.  Super  quasdem  Petitiones 
yestras  Nobis  et  concivibus  nostris  per  vos  missas, 
in  quibus  continentiu:  ut  vos  de  aliquibus  Consue- 
tudinibus  nostris  ad  melioracionem  status  vestri  et 
tranquilitatis  certis  de  causis  cerciorari  voluerimus,  ac 
nos  Petitiones  vestras  et  Supplicaciones  justas  con- 
siderantes,  ut  in  talibus  et  consimilibus  tenemur, 
vobis  et  cuilibet  vestrum  per  Presentes  certificamus : 
•  .  .  In  cujus  rei  testimonium  sigillum  nostrum 
commune  Presentibus  est  appensum  "  (22  Edw.  IIL). 
VVotton,  Leges  Wallica,  517;  Record  of  Cam.,  130. 
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and  Denbigh.*  The  ancient  book  in  which 
the  customs  given  to  Drusselan,  Haverford, 
Carmarthen,  and  Cardiff  were  recorded,  was 
evidently  regarded  with  no  httle  awe  and 
reverence  by  the  burghers  of  Hereford. 
Every  new  mayor  was  sworn  upon  it,  every 
incoming  freeman  kissed  it.  This  practice 
of  formally  setting  forth  the  customs  of  a 
borough  and  communicating  the  same  to 
other  towns,  must  have  exerted  a  salutary 
influence  upon  municipal  jurisprudence, 
shaping  hazy  oral  tradition  into  tangible 
written  law,  giving  birth,  perhaps,  to  many 
a  local  corpus  juris  like  that  of  Hereford. 
The  so-called  charter  of  Henry  I.  to  New- 
castle and  the  Customal  of  Chester  probably 
originated  in  this  way.  Both  of  them  have 
much  of  the  form  and  flavour  of  the  Here- 
ford record ;  both  were  communicated,  on 
application,  to  affiliated  towns,  the  Chester 
document  to  Clithero,t  that  of  Newcastle  to 
Stockton.  The  following  is  an  old  translation 
of  a  portion  of  the  certificate  sent  to  Stockton : 

To  their  dearly  beloved  friends  in  Christ,  the 
Maior  and  Bailiffs  of  the  town  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  send  greetings  and  desire  of  continuall  love. 
Whereas  our  beloved  and  special  friend  William 
Browne  your  neighbour  and  fellow  Burgess,  upon 
your  behalf  hath  required  us  that  upon  certain 
articles  and  customes  of  our  town  aforesaid,  the 
which  amongst  you  in  your  town  above  remembered 
you  claim  to  use  and  have,  and  which  to  you  are  not 
altogether  well  known,  we  would  be  carefiil  to  make 
you  more  certain  ....  the  which  aforesaid  articles 
and  customes  do  thus  begin  ....  In  testimonie 
whereof  the  seal  of  the  Maioralty  of  our  towne 
aforesaid  to  these  presents  to  be  fixed  we  have 
thought  good,  etc.  (17  Edward  III).J 

Newcastle  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  Scotch  burghal  law.§  I 
have  found  very  little  material  illustrative  o 
affiliation  in  Scotland.  It  probably  did  not 
prevail  there  to  such  an  extent  as  in  England. 

*  Munic.  Corp.  Com.  '38,  p.  85  ;  Dimcumb,  i.,  336. 

f  Munic.  Corp.  Com.  '35,  p.  1483 ;  Harland, 
Mamecestre,  Pt.  III.,  p.  xv.  This  is  probably  only  an 
English  transcript  of  an  older  certificate  given  by 
Chester  to  other  towns.  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  the 
original  of  the  Chester  Customal,  as  Harland  seems  to 
think.  I  have  found  the  Latin,  of  which  the  Clithero 
document  is  but  an  imperfect  translation,  in  Harl. 
MSS.  2057. 

\  Brewster,  Stockton-upon-Tees  (Stockton,  1829) 
pp.  82-5  ;  Hutchinson,  Durham,  iii.,  127;  Surtees, 
Durham,  iii.,  173. 

§  Acts  of  Paris,  of  Scotl.,  i.,  39—42,  and  722-3  ; 
ArchceoU  ^liana,  iii.,  109. 
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The  former  had  less  need  of  it.  For  the 
principal  towns  all  enjoyed  the  same  burghal 
code — the  leges  burgorum,  and  resorted  to 
the  same  appellate  tribunal — the  court  of 
the  four  burghs.*  The  Cinque  Ports  also 
form  a  group  by  themselves.  Their  con- 
stitutions were  quite  homogeneous.f  They 
were  all  subjected  to  the  same  court  of 
appeal.^  An  unincorporated  member  was 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  its  chief  port.§ 

But  let  us  return  to  the  subject  which  we 
were  discussing.  To  show  the  wide  pre- 
valence of  the  practice  of  appealing  to  the 
parent  community  for  information,  a  few 
more  examples  may  be  added.  In  the  year 
1260,  and  on  various  other  occasions,  Bristol 
sent  an  explication  of  certain  customs  to 
Dublin,  in  answer  to  inquiries  made  by  the 
magistrates  of  the  latter.  ||  During  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  Oxford  obtained  from 
London  a  writ  certifying  as  to  the  mode  of 
holding  pleas  of  land  in  the  Hustings.  It 
begins  as  follows  : — 

As  honurables  hommes  et  sages  et  lours  tres  chers 
amys  meire  et  Baillifs  de  la  ville  Oxenforde  les  meire 
et  audermans  de  la  cite  de  loundres  salut.  Nous 
avoms  entendu  vos  lettres  a  nos  naidgaires  [naguere] 
enuoiees  contenauntes  qe  nous  dussoms  vous  certefier 
chascune  de  nos  usages  come  en  vos  dites  lettres  plus 
pleinemont  est  contenu.  Nous  vous  certefioms  par 
cestes  nos  lettres  qe  a  chescun  '  husteng '  des  plees  de 
terre  tenu  en  la  dite  cite  chescun  Alderman  par  son 
Bedel  de  qint  et  qatre  gardes  retournera  vn  panel  de 
xii  bones  gent  somouns  destre  a  mesme  le  '  hus- 
teng', etc.,  etc.^ 

The  same  roll  (No.  228)  contains  a  similar 
response  in  reference  to  fresh  force  and  mort 

*  In  1454  Edinburgh  was  made  the  seat  of  the 
Parliament  of  the  four  burghs ' '  ad  subeundem  ordinan- 
dum  et  finaliter  determinandum  de  et  super  judiciis 
burgorum  universalium  regni  nostri  curiis  dictis  sive 
contradictis,"  etc.  Munic.  Corp.  Com.,  Scotl.,  1835, 
p.  16.  In  1468  Edinburgh  decides  a  case  for  Aber- 
deen. The  document  is  printed  in  Extracts  from 
the  Records  of  .  .  .  Edinb,,  1403 — 1508  (Scottish 
Burgh  Records  Soc,  1869),  p.  24. 

t  Lyon,  Dover,  ii.,  267,  et  seq, 

X  Holloway,  Rye,  119  ;  Lyon,  Dover,  i.,  246. 

§  Mzmic.  Corp.  Com.,  1835,  p.  924. 

II  Munic.  Corp.  Com.,  1835-36  (Dublin),  pp.  2,  3. 

^  Roll  of  Letters,  temp.  Edw.  III.,  No.  198,  among 
the  muniments  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London.  The  substance  of  this  letter  is  to  be  found 
in  Liber  Albus  (Rolls  Series),  181-4.  Dr.  R.  Sharpe 
kindly  called  my  attention  to  this  roll.  My  limited 
search  among  the  Letter  Books  of  the  Corporation 
for  further  information  on  this  subject  proved  almost 
futile.     Letter  Book  F,  206,  209,  throws  some  addi- 


d'ancestor,  but  the  name  of  the  town  making 
the  inquiry  is  not  given.  In  the  ancient 
town  books  of  Exeter  and  Melcombe-Regis 
were  entered  certain  usages  of  London,*  their 
parent  community,  probably  obtained  as 
above  by  certificate.  The  muniments  of 
boroughs  formerly  affiliated  may  frequently 
elucidate  or  supplement  each  other. 

Thus  a  town  was  wont  to  transmit  to 
others,  bound  to  it  by  this  peculiar  tie,  two 
different  kinds  of  documents  :  on  the  one 
hand  the  exemplification  of  its  charter  or  a 
transcript  of  its  codex  of  general  laws,  on 
the  other  hand  the  certificate  furnishing  or 
interpreting  particular  laws  and  customs.  The 
occasion  giving  rise  to  applications  for  the 
latter  is  known  to  us  in  only  a  very  few  cases. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  they 
generally  originated  in  the  courts  of  the 
daughter-town,  being  due  to  the  magistrates' 
ignorance  of  the  law  regarding  some  par- 
ticular custom,  or  to  contentions  caused  by 
a  difference  of  opinion  among  them  as  to 
what  ought  to  be  the  judicial  decision  in  a 
given  case.  This  is  evident  from  the  Here- 
ford responses,  cited  above,  and  especially 
from  the  language  of  certain  town  charters, 

Et  habeant  (says  the  charter  of  Richard  I.  to 
Bedford)  omnes  alias  consuetudines  per  totam 
Angliam  et  libertates  et  leges  suas  quas  habent 
communes  cum  '  civibus  de  Oxenford '  .  .  .  .  et  si 
dubitaverint  vel  contenderint  de  judicio  aliquo  quod 
facere  debeant,  mittant  nuncios  suos  '  Oxeneford '  et 
quodde  hoc  Oxeford  *  cives  Oxeford '  judicabunt,  illud 
sine  dubio  firmum  et  ratum  et  certum  habeant  et 
faciant ....  Quia  ipsi  et  '  cives  Oxeford '  sunt  de  una 
et  eadem  consuetudine  et  lege  et  libertate.  {Placita 
de  quo  Warranto,  p.  17.) 

In  almost  the  same  words  a  charter  of 
6  John  directs  the  burgesses  of  Lynn  to 
appeal  to  those  of  Oxford,  and  one  of 
Henry  II.  enjoins  the  latter  in  turn  to 
appeal  to  the  citizens  of  London. t 

But  the  mother  town  in  England  never 
became  a  court  of  appeal  in  the  full,  legal 
acceptation  of  the  term.  It  was  merely  a 
higher  court  of  consultation,  with  informatory 
rather  than  reformatory  functions.     Favour- 

tional  light  on  the  relations  between  London  and 
Oxford.  Cf  Madox,  Firt>m  B.  (Lond.  1726),  260 
— 261. 

*  Izacke,  Exeter  (Ex.  1731),  95  ;  H.  J.  Moule, 
Catal.  of  Charters,  etc.,  of  WeymotUh  and  Mel.,  1883, 
p.  95. 

t  Rot.  Chart.,  138 ;  Stubbs,  Select  Charters,  167. 
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able   circumstances  would  have  easily  con- 
verted  it    into   the    seat    of   full   appellate 
jurisdiction,  but  the   atmosphere   of  Britain 
was  not  congenial  to  such  a  growth. 
{To  be  continued.) 


No.  I.  —  The  Fleet  Prison. 
By  Henry  B.  Wheatley,  F.S.A. 
rN  May  1842  an  Act  of  Parliament 
(5  Vict,,c.  22)  was  passed,  abolishing 
the  Fleet  as  a  prison,  and  transfer- 
ring the  prisoners  to  the  Queen's 
Bench,  from  that  time  to  be  called  the 
Queen's  prison.  The  building  was  pulled 
down  in  1845,  but  the  site,  with  a  portion 
of  the  entrance  then  standing,  remained 
unoccupied  for  several  years.  In  June  1864 
the  ground  was  sold  to  the  London,  Chatham, 
and  Dover  Railway  Company,  and  in  Febru- 
ary 1868  the  last  vestige  was  removed,  and 
one  of  the  most  disgraceful  objects  in  London 
ceased  to  offend  the  eyes  of  the  passers-by. 

The  sordid  wretchedness  of  its  last  days 
caused  the  associations  of  the  past  to  be 
forgotten.  Although  the  existence  of  the 
Fleet  prison,  during  a  succession  of  centuries, 
was  a  blot  on  the  civilisation  of  the  country, 
still  as  being  a  sort  of  State  prison,  it  became 
the  centre  of  considerable  interest  on  account 
of  the  many  distinguished  men  who  at  various 
times  found  themselves  within  its  walls.  This 
history  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  tell. 

The  time  of  the  founding  of  the  prison  is 
not  known  ;  but  when  the  building  first  arose 
outside  the  city  walls,  by  the  side  of  the  river 
Fleet,  then  a  clear  stream^  it  doubtless  pos- 
sessed advantages  in  its  site,  which,  as  London 
increased,  ceased  to  exist.  When  we  first  hear 
of  it  in  history,  it  was  a  prison  both  for  debtors 
and  State  offenders.     Stow  writes  : — 

I  read  that  Richard  I.,  in  the  ist  of  his  reign, 
confirmed  to  Osbert,  brother  to  William  Longshampe, 
Chancellor  of  England  and  elect  of  Elie,  and  to  his 
heirs  for  ever,  the  custody  of  his  house  or  palace 
at  Westminster,  with  the  keeping  of  his  gaol  of  the 
Fleet  at  London;  also,  King  John  by  his  patent 
dated  the  3rd  of  his  reign,  gave  to  the  Archdeacon  of 
Welles,  the  custody  of  the  said  king's  house  at  West- 
minster, and  of  his  gaol  of  the  Fleet,  together  with 
the  wardship  of  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Robert 
Loveland,  &c. 


This  association  of  prison  and  palace, 
although  strange  to  our  modem  ideas,  was 
very  general  in  early  times  \  and  in  the  case 
of  the  keeper  of  the  Fleet  prison  it  continued 
until  quite  late  times.  Shortly  after  the  Re- 
storation, the  warden  made  a  full  statement 
of  his  claims  as  to  the  keepership  of  the 
Westminster  Palace,  in  consequence  of  some 
interference  with  his  rights.  The  whole  ac- 
count, which  is  full  of  interest,  is  preserved 
among  the  State  Papers. 

1666,  May  8.    Bold  Boughey,  warden  of  the  Fleet 

to      His  predecessors  from  the  time  of 

Richard  I.,  have  been  keepers  of  Westminster  Palace 
and  Hall,  and  by  virtue  of  his  office,  he  has  power  to 
arrest  within  Westminster  Palace,  which  is  daily  done 
by  Exchequer  Writs;  he  has  also  the  charge  of  keeping 
the  Courts  there  and  of  erecting  new  ones,  consulting 
with  the  surveyor  and  gentlemen  of  the  works,  or  if 
they  are  not  to  be  found,  providing  other  workmen, 
he  being  able  to  fine  and  censure  in  case  of  neglect. 
To  provide  for  the  expense  of  this  he  has  always  had 
the  benefit  of  letting  shops,  scaffolds,  stalls  and  stand- 
ings, and  has  had  the  old  scaffolds  and  timber,  when 
the  Courts  are  at  an  end ;  but  as  during  the  late  times 
the  wardens  have  been  accounted  delinquents,  and 
have  not  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  their 
places,  sends  notes  of  the  patents  by  which  their 
privileges  were  granted.  On  the  trial  of  Lord  Morley, 
waited  on  the  LxDrd  Chamberlain  with  the  gentlemen 
of  the  works  to  arrange  the  court,  and  set  many  work- 
men to  work,  but  was  opposed  by  Captain  Christian, 
a  servant  of  Lord  Lindsey's  who  pretended  a  right  to 
build  the  scaffold  ;  but  the  Lord  High  Steward  pub- 
licly rebuked  him,  and  threatened  to  lay  him  by  the  heels 
if  he  meddled  any  more  ;  whence  arose  the  jest  that 
he  was  the  first  arraigned  and  condemned  in  that  Court. 
Describes  the  manner  in  which  he  and  his  twenty 
assistants  waited  upon  the  Lord  Steward  and  the 
King  at  the  trial,  marshalling  those  present  to  their 
seats,  and  afterwards  taking  down  and  removing  the 
scaffold.* 

Little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  the 
Fleet  prison ;  but  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
fact  that  Wat  Tyler's  mob  burnt  it  down,  it 
had  in  the  fourteenth  century  obtained  a 
specially  evil  reputation.  The  building  soon 
arose  again,  and  many  persons  of  distinction 
were  incarcerated  within  its  walls.  In  1453, 
Thomas  Thorpe,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  sent  a  prisoner  here  through 
the  influence  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York. 

The  State  Papers  literally  teem  with  refer- 
ences to  the  prisoners  in  the  Fleet.  The 
complaints  of  these  unfortunates  are  very 
numerous,  and  in  many  cases  they  appear  to 

*  Calendar    of  State   Papers,   Domestic,    1665-66 
pp.  386-7. 
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have  been  attended  to  by  the  Lords  of 
Council,  or  Secretaries  of  State,  to  whom  the 
petitions  were  addressed ;  but  when  called 
upon  to  answer  the  charges,  the  warden  was 
usually  able  to  make  out  a  case  that  satisfied 
those  in  authority.  The  debtors  and  those 
who  suffered  for  their  religion  fared  badly 
enough,  but  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
class  of  prisoners  who  doubtless  were  well 
treated  by  the  keepers.  These  were  men  of 
position,  who  could  pay  for  any  privileges,  and 
being  usually  imprisoned  merely  for  a  short 


the  first  time  in  1542,  on  account  of  a  quarrel 
with  a  gentleman  named  John  k  Leigh,  and 
the  second  time  in  the  following  year  on  a 
more  serious  charge.  In  an  address  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Council,  Lord  Surrey  described 
his  place  of  confinement  as  a  "  noisome  prison, 
whose  pestilent  airs  are  not  unlike  to  bring 
some  alteration  of  health."  At  Candlemas 
1543,  he  appears  to  have  been  concerned  in 
a  rather  disgraceful  riot  in  London.  He 
formed  one  of  a  party  of  gentlemen  who 
broke  windows  of  houses  and  churches  with 
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period,  would  be  likely  to  be  awkward 
enemies  when  they  were  at  large.  Such 
prisoners  were  sent  to  prison  as  a  sort  of 
warning  to  them  to  keep  well  with  the  king, 
and  the  imprisonment  carried  no  slur  with  it. 
There  is  a  curious  entry  of  a  landed  pro- 
prietor who  prayed  to  be  released,  because  in 
the  king's  progress  his  Majesty  was  expected 
to  take  the  petitioner's  country  house  in  his 
way,  and  this  gentleman  would  be  expected  to 
entertain  his  Majesty. 

The  gallant  Earl  of  Surrey,  poet  and  cour- 
tier, was  twice  confined  in  the  Fleet  prison  \ 


stone  bows,  shot  at  the  women  on  the  Bank- 
side  from  boats  on  the  Thames,  and  when 
they  had  completed  their  share  of  mischief, 
disappeared  among  the  dark  alleys  of  the  city. 
On  the  I  St  of  April  he  was  summoned  before 
the  Council,  and  committed  to  the  Fleet, 
where,  however,  he  did  not  remain  long. 
During  his  imprisonment  he  amused  himself 
by  writing  A  Satire  against  the  Citizens  of 
London,  beginning — 

London  !   hast  thou  accused  >me 
Of  breach  of  laws  ?  .  .  . 
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in  which  he  says  that  his  conduct  was 
intended  as  a  punishment  for  their  crimes. 

Bishop  Hooper  also  was  twice  imprisoned 
in  the  Fleet :  the  first  time  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  immediately  after  he  had  been 
appointed  to  the  see  of  Gloucester,  because 
of  his  refusal  to  wear  the  canonical  habit.  A 
compromise  was  come  to,  and  he  was  released; 
but  his  second  imprisonment,  in  the  reign  of 
Mary,  was  a  more  serious  affair.  Although 
he  paid  heavily  in  fees,  he  was  put  into  a 
lower  room,  where  the  stench  made  him  ill, 
with  only  a  pad  of  straw  to  lie  on,  until 
some  friends  sent  him  bedding.  In  his  ill- 
ness he  was  neglected,  and  no  answer  was 
given  to  his  cries  for  help.  When  some  poor 
men  who  heard  him  asked  the  warden  to  go 
to  him,  that  ruffian  answered,  "Let  him 
alone ;  it  were  a  good  riddance  of  him."  At 
last  he  was  taken  from  the  prison  and  carried 
to  Gloucester,  where,  on  the  9th  of  February, 
i555>  he  was  burnt. 

We  now  pass  from  the  reign  of  Mary  to 
that  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  Fleet  prison  was 
filled  with  recusants,  and  with  persons  who 
had  offended  the  Queen.  On  March  loth, 
1559,  a  chaplain  of  the  Bishop  of  London 
was  committed  for  preaching  contrary  to  the 
royal  proclamation.  In  April  1 561,  Sir  John 
Mordaunt,  Lady  Hubblethorne,  George 
Felton,  Ant.  Poole,  Thomas  Large,  and 
William  Aldwin,  are  described  as  prisoners 
in  the  Fleet  *'  for  the  mass  " ;  and  another  list 
of  this  same  year  contains  a  further  list  of 
names — viz.,  Sir  Thomas  Fitzherbert,  Knt.;  Dr. 
Scott,  late  Bishop  of  Chester;  Dr.  Harpisfelde, 
late  Archdeacon  of  London  ;  Thomas  Wood, 
late  parson  of  High  Ongar,  Essex,  and  chap- 
lain to  Queen  Mary ;  Dr.  Cole,  late  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's ;  Thomas  Somerset,  gent.  ;  and  Dr. 
Chedsey.  In  the  Beauties  of  England  and 
Wales  (London  and  Middlesex,  vol.  iii., 
p.  731)  mention  is  made  of  a  manuscript  con- 
taining "  the  names  of  all  Bishopes,  Doctors, 
etc.,  that  were  prisoners  in  the  Fflytte  for 
Religion,  since  the  first  yere  of  the  reygne  of 
Queue  Elizabeth,  a.d.  1558,"  During  about 
nine  years,  eight  priests,  six  doctors,  and 
three  bishops  were  confined  for  hearing  or 
performing  mass.  No  doubt  most  of  these 
fared  badly,  and  little  attention  was  paid  to 
their  complaints.  Sir  Thomas  Tresham,  on 
November  22  nd,  1581,  asserted  that  his  ex- 


treme unwillingness  to  take  any  oaths  arose 
"  not  from  disloyalty,  but  fi-ora  an  earnest 
conviction  in  conscience  to  the  contrary." 

These  unfortunate  Roman  Catholics  had 
other  troubles,  in  that  some  of  their  fellow- 
prisoners  turned  listeners  and  informers. 
There  is  much  evidence  in  the  State  Papers 
to  show  that  men  tried  to  purchase  their  own 
freedom  by  hinting  at  plots,  and  telling  tales 
of  their  companions.  The  complaints  by 
prisoners  of  the  hardships  they  endured 
through  the  cupidity  and  cruelty  of  the 
wardens  were  numerous.  On  December  3  ist, 
1566,  Thomas  Keys  complained  to  Cecil  of 
the  ill-usage  he  received,  and  he  stated  that 
he  was  supplied  with  a  rib  of  beef  for  his 
dinner  which  had  been  immersed  in  a  liquid 
wash  prepared  for  mangy  dogs.  William 
Cecil  wrote  on  April  6th,  1593,  to  his  uncle, 
Sir  Robert  Cecil,  that  the  place  where  he 
lay  was  "  a  congregation  of  the  unwholesome 
smells  of  the  town,"  and  that  many  had  died 
of  the  plague  in  the  prison.  On  the  other 
hand.  Lord  Henry  Howard,  writing  to  Burgh- 
ley  from  Lambeth  Palace  (April  26th,  1572), 
asked  him  to  intercede  with  the  queen,  that 
he  might  be  removed,  for  he  added  that  he 
**  would  rather  have  an  open  imprisonment 
in  the  Fleet  than  the  close  keeping  in  the 
Archbishop's  Palace." 

That  the  complaints  of  the  prisoners  were 
well  founded  we  may  be  pretty  certain,  from 
much  corroborative  evidence  that  exists ;  and 
the  cruel  treatment  of  Sir  John  Whitbrooke, 
which  is  related  in  the  State  Papers,  is  a  case 
in  point.  Joan  Lady  Whitbrooke  petitioned 
the  Council  in  July  16 18  for  an  order  to 
remove  her  husband,  with  his  own  bed  fur- 
niture, apparel,  etc.,  to  a  lodging  on  the  better 
side  of  the  prison,  and  to  save  him  from 
wearing  irons.  She  complained  that  the 
warden  neglected  the  order  obtained  for  Sir 
John's  release  from  his  miserable  dungeon. 
A  counter  petition  of  the  warden  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Council,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  Sir  John  Whitbrooke's  sickness  was  a 
false  pretence,  and  that  he  had  threatened 
the  warden's  life,  formed  a  design  to  surprise 
the  Fleet,  and  was  the  author  of  the  breaking 
open  of  some  of  the  strongest  doors.  In 
answer  to  the  previous  petition,  the  warden 
stated  that  he  had  not  extorted  a  single 
penny  beyond  the  rules,  but  that  Sir  John 
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wanted  him  to  reduce  the  fines  to  the  pay- 
ments made  hundreds  of  years  before.  He 
further  complained  that  he  had  almost  200 
prisoners,  many  of  them  recusants,  who, 
although  rich,  remained  for  years  without 
paying  him.  What  was  the  result  of  these 
complaints  we  cannot  tell ;  but  probably  the 
warden,  being  in  authority,  had  his  way,  and 
certainly  Sir  John  remained  in  prison  more 
than  a  year  after  this  date.  Then  we  find, 
on  the  1 6th  October,  16 19,  in  a  letter 
from  Chamberlain  to  Carleton,  the  following 
note  of  the  sad  end  of  the  story : — "  Sir  John 
Whitbrook  killed  in  the  Fleet  by  Boughton, 
a  fellow-prisoner  of  whose  turbulence  he  had 
often  complained." 

For  the  detention  of  most  of  the  prisoners 
we  may  suppose  there  was  some  reason, 
which,  at  all  events  in  those  days,  was  con- 
sidered valid ;  but  some  of  the  arrests  were 
sufficiently  arbitrary.  It  is  well  known  that 
Lord  Compton,  afterwards  Earl  of  North- 
ampton, married  the  daughter  of  the  rich 
Sir  John  Spencer,  at  one  time  Lord  Mayor. 
The  father  did  not  approve  of  the  match, 
and  sought  to  prevent  it.  For  this  action, 
which  was  styled  contempt,  he  was  sent  to 
the  Fleet  in  1599,  and  his  daughter  taken 
from  under  his  charge.  One  of  the  most 
dignified  of  the  prisoners  was  William  Her- 
bert, third  Earl  of  Pembroke,  intimately 
associated  with  Shakespeare  and  Jonson ; 
and  his  imprisonment  took  place  on  March 
25th,  1 601,  only  a  couple  of  months  after 
the  death  of  his  father.  This  information  is 
obtained  from  a  letter  written  by  Tobie 
Matthew  to  Dudley  Carleton,  where  the 
following  passage  occurs :  — "  The  Earl  of 
Pembroke  is  committed  to  the  Fleet.  His 
cause  is  delivered  of  a  boy  who  is  dead."* 
This  entry  is  not  very  clear,  but  some  enthu- 
siastic Shakespearians  have  drawn  attention 
to  it  in  the  pages  of  the  Academy,  and  proved 
that  the  cause  of  Pembroke's  imprisonment 
was  his  seduction  of  Mary  Fitton,  one  of 
Elizabeth's  maids  of  honour.  This  young 
lady's  character  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
of  the  best,  and  she  is  also  connected  with 
the  "  dark  lady  "  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets. 

*  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic,  1601-3,  p.  19, 
This  entry  is  wrongly  indexed  under  Henry  Herbert, 
2nd  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  died  on  the  19th  January, 
1600-1. 


At  the  beginning  of  James  L's  reign  many 
of  the  prisoners  were  confined  for  religion's 
sake  (the  Bishop  of  Bangor  was  so  unfortunate 
as  to  get  into  prison  for  disputing  with  the 
king) ;  but  during  that  of  Charles  I.  the 
political  offenders  were  in  the  majority.  The 
accounts  of  the  imprisonments  of  Prynne 
and  John  Lilbume  are  well  known,  and  they 
are  sufficiently  damaging  to  the  character  of 
Charles's  government ;  but  the  treatment 
which  Dr.  Alexander  Leighton  received  for 
writing  a  book  styled  Sion's  Plea  against 
Prelacy  was  the  most  thoroughly  inexcus- 
able; and  as  one  reads  the  relation  of  his 
long-continued  sufferings,  one  cannot  be 
surprised  at  the  strong  public  feeling  which 
was  largely  raised  by  these  imprisonments. 
Leighton  escaped  soon  after  he  was  first 
committed,  and,  according  to  the  description 
of  him  given  in  November  1630,  "he  is  of 
low  stature,  fair  complexion,  hath  a  yellowish 
beard  and  high  forehead,  and  is  between 
40  and  50  years  of  age."  The  escape  is  said 
to  have  been  unpremeditated,  and  Leighton 
got  away  in  the  hat  and  cloak  of  one 
Leviston,  a  tailor,  who  visited  him.  The 
multitude  rejoiced,  but  he  was  supposed  to 
have  lost  credit  among  his  own  party,  because 
'■'■  they  had  hoped  his  suffering  would  have 
been  a  great  glory  for  the  truth."  He  was 
not,  however,  long  at  large  ;  and  in  1638  we 
find  him  petitioning  the  king,  and  speaking 
of  the  ninth  year  of  his  hard  imprisonment. 
The  description  of  his  age  would  appear  to 
have  been  far  from  correct,  for  in  1638  he 
describes  himself  as  in  "the  68th  year  of 
his  miserable  days."  He  grew  lame,  and 
his  sight  and  hearing  became  defective,  and 
with  all  these  infirmities  he  had  the  charge 
of  a  wife  and  six  children,  who  were  unpro- 
vided for.  He,  like  many  others,  complained 
of  the  violence  of  the  clerk  of  the  prison, 
who  had  dragged  him  from  a  poor  little 
ruinous  chamber,  for  which  he  paid  full  dear, 
and  placed  him  in  the  common  gaol,  the 
loathsomeness  of  which  could  not  be  de- 
scribed. On  one  occasion  the  falling  timber 
of  the  ruinous  place  nearly  killed  him,  and 
he  was  forced  to  lie  long  under  the  ruin 
amongst  the  rubbish. 

A  quite  different  class  of  prisoner  is  that  to 
which  belong  such  men  as  George  Lord  Digby, 
who  was  secluded  in  the  Fleet  for  a  short  time 
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on  account  of  having  broken  the  peace  in  the 
bowling  green  attached  to  the  royal  palace. 
On  June  17th,  1634,  after  having  been 
eighteen  days  in  prison,  he  addressed  the 
king,  asking  for  liberty  and  restoration  to 
grace  and  favour.  According  to  his  account, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Inns  of  Court  of  a  masque 
before  the  king,  Mr.  Crofts  interposed  between 
him  and  a  lady,  as  he  was  coming  forward  to 
take  her  by  the  hand  For  this  rudeness  Lord 
Digby  reproved  Crofts,  who  in  satisfaction 
said  that  he  intended  his  action  in  no  way  as 
an  injury.  The  matter  was  then  allowed  to 
drop,  but  soon  afterwards  Crofts  related  his 
incivility  to  friends,  and  further  reported  that 
he  had  kicked  his  adversary.  When  Lord 
Digby  heard  this  he  took  an  early  opportunity 
of  asking  for  an  explanation.  Crofts  was 
scornful,  and  Digby  struck  him  with  a  walking 
staff,  when,  in  the  heat,  the  former  used  his 
sword.  This  is  Digby's  tale  ;  what  Crofts  had 
to  say  we  do  not  know. 

During  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth, 
a  large  number  of  prisoners  were  committed 
to  the  Fleet.  On  September  6th,  165 1,  four 
persons  were  imprisoned  "for  treason  in 
holding  correspondence  with  Charles  Stuart, 
and  levying  war  against  the  Parliament."  "A 
Schedule  or  List  of  the  prisoners  in  the  Fleet 
remaining  in  custody,  May  25th,  1653,"  was 
printed,  and  it  contains  a  large  number  of 
names. 

After  the  Restoration  there  were  complaints 
from  the  prisoners  as  usual,  and  all  agreed 
that  the  accommodation  was  bad,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  'wardens  cruel.  A  prisoner 
supposed  to  be  Denis  Planchy,  writing  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  said  that  he  could  not  pay 
the  extortionate  fees  for  lodgings,  and,  in 
consequence,  he  was  thrust  into  a  dark  hole, 
"  with  seven  arrant  rogues."  He  added  :  "he 
has  been  in  most  of  the  prisons  of  Europe, 
but  has  learned  more  roguery  in  that  (Fleet) 
than  in  all,  and  the  citizens  of  London  cannot 
too  soon  know  the  intrigues  they  are  gulled 
with."*  In  February  1664-65,  James  Leslie 
Lord  Lindores,  a  prisoner  in  the  Fleet, 
petitioned  the  king  "  not  to  suffer  his  grey 
hairs  to  go  with  dishonour  to  the  grave,  but 

*  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic,  1663-64, 
p.  604. 


to  be  his  good  angel,  and  lead  him  through 
these  irongates  of  misery  into  freedom." 

Among  the  many  men  and  women  of  note 
imprisoned  in  the  Fleet  (not  already  mentioned) 
reference  may  be  made  to  Thomas  Nash,  com- 
mitted for  writing  his  play,  The  Isle  of  Dogs ; 
the  Dowager  Countess  of  Dorset,  for  pressing 
into  the  Council-chamber,  and  importuning 
James  I. ;  Sir  Robert  Killigrew,  for  talking 
to  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  at  the  Tower  on 
returning  from  a  visit  to  Raleigh  ;  Dr.  Donne, 
when  a  young  man,  for  secretly  marrying  the 
daughter  of  his  patron  Sir  George  More ; 
Sir  Dudley  Digges ;  Sir  Cornelius  Vermuyden ; 
Sir  John  Corbet,  who  had  sixteen  children,  the 
eldest  of  whom  was  not  more  than  sixteen 
years  of  age  ;  Lucius  Lord  Viscount  Falkland ; 
and  James  Howell.  Sir  Richard  Baker,  the 
author  of  the  Chronicle,  and  Francis  Sandford, 
the  genealogist,  both  died  in  the  Fleet. 

At  the  time  of  the  Great  Fire  the  prison 
was  burnt  down;  and  in  September  1667 
was  issued  a  "  Patent  constituting  the  Fleet 
prison  to  be  at  Caron  House,  South  Lambeth, 
making  it  the  King's  prison  of  the  Fleet ; 
granting  the  office  of  warden  to  Sir  Jeremy 
Winchcott,  as  also  that  of  keeper  of  the  old 
and  new  palaces,  Westminster ;  confirming 
the  rules  of  this  prison  as  set  down  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  with  addition  of  a  small 
duty  on  each  prisoner  towards  maintenance 
of  a  minister." 

There  were  several  names  attached  to 
different  parts  of  the  Fleet  prison,  which  are 
worthy  of  -record,  such  as  "  Julius  Caesar's 
Ward  "  and  the  "  Lion's  Den."  In  the  State 
Papers  reference  is  made  to  a  dungeon  called 
"  Boulter's  Ward,"  which  in  16 19  had  been 
newly  made.  Here  the  warden  put  three 
poor  men,  and  nearly  starved  them.  The 
"Tower  Chamber"  was  said  by  Sir  Garnett 
Ransford  to  be  the  most  loathsome  room  in 
the  whole  prison.*  In  Knight's  Ionian  we 
find  the  following  notice  of  the  divisions  of 
the  prison  in  its  latest  days : 

The  interior  arrangements  are  very  simple  : — On 
each  of  five  storeys  a  long  passage  from  one  extremity 
to  the  other,  vs^ith  countless  doors  opening  into  single 
rooms  on  each  side.  If  a  prisoner  did  not  wish  to  go 
to  the  Common  Side  (a  building  apart,  and  to  the 
right  of  the  Master's  Side,  wrhere  he  was  put  with 
several  other  prisoners  into  a  common  room,  divided 

*  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic,  1637-8,  p.  124. 
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within  only  by  a  kind  of  cabin,  for  which  he  paid 
nothing),  he  had  the  choice  of  going  into  Bartholomew 
Fair,  the  lowest  and  sunken  storey,  where  he  paid 
\s.  j/i.  per  week  for  the  undisturbed  use  of  a  room,  or 
up  to  some  of  the  better  apartments,  where  he  paid 
the  same  rent,  but  was  subject  to  the  operation  of  the 
system  known  as  chummage. 

"  Mount  Scoundrel "  once  belonged  to  the 
Common  Side,  but  was  afterwards  added  to  the 
Master's  Side.  "The Bare"  was  the  spacious 
open  place  where  fives  and  other  games  were 
played.  Prisoners  who  were  not  proud  of 
their  residence  were  often  addressed  as  at 
No.  9,  Fleet  Market.  The  prison  was  known  as 
"the  Place,"  and  sometimes  as  "  the  College," 
the  prisoners  being  named  Collegians.  The 
"  Rules,"  where  many  debtors  were  allowed 
to  live  in  comparative  comfort,  extended 
from  the  prison  entrance  to  Ludgate  Hill, 
took  in  both  sides  of  Ludgate  Hill  up  to  the 
Old  Bailey,  as  far  as  Fleet  Lane,  both  sides 
of  Fleet  Lane,  and  so  back  along  Farringdon 
Street  to  the  entrance. 

From  half- past  nine  to  ten  at  night  the 
visitors  had  notice  to  depart  by  the  cry  of 
the  watchman,  "  Who  goes  out  ?  "  While 
St.  Paul's  clock  was  striking  ten  the  watch- 
man did  not  say,  "  Who  goes  out  ?  "  but  at 
the  last  stroke  the  cry  was,  "  All  told,"  and 
then  the  gates  were  closed,  and  nobody  was 
suffered  to  go  out. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the 
constant  complaints  of  the  prisoners.  These 
complaints  on  several  occasions  resulted  in 
the  appointment  of  Committees  of  Inquiry. 
In  1 56 1  a  Commission  was  appointed  for 
the  estabUshment  of  orders  and  regulations 
for  the  prison,  and  in  1634  Francis  Lord 
Cottington,  Sir  Henry  Vane,  Secretary  Winde- 
bank,  Sir  Thomas  Jermyn,  Walter  Steward, 
Sir  William  Balfour,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
Sir  Alexander  Hume,  Sir  Francis  Ashley, 
King's  Serjeant,  Sir  John  Bankes,  Attorney- 
General,  Edward  Littleton,  SoUcitor-General, 
and  others,  were  appointed  a  commission 
to  inquire  **  what  escapes  of  prisoners  have 
taken  place  during  the  time  of  the  present 
keeper  of  the  Fleet,  Edward  Hopkins,  and 
his  deputy,  and  also  into  exactions,  extortions, 
oppressions,  frauds,  etc.,alleged  againstthem."* 
In  1653  a  committee  on  the  affairs  of  the 
King's  Bench  (then  called  the  Upper  Bench) 
prison  was  directed  to  examine  into  the 
*  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic,  1637-8,  p.  124. 


abuses  of  the  Fleet  prison,  and  in  the  same 
year  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  relief  of  poor 
prisoners.  The  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1696  published  reports,  and 
unanimously  agreed  that  the  management  of 
the  prison  had  been  prejudicial  to  personal 
credit,  and  a  great  grievance  to  the  whole 
kingdom.  Still  the  evils  continued,  and  in 
1726  they  had  risen  to  so  great  a  height  that 
it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  put  a  stop 
to  them.  The  prisoners  presented  a  petition 
to  the  House  of  Commons  in  which  their 
grievances  were  stated,  and  on  this  was 
printed  the  following  note : — 

That  since  the  forming  the  above  Petition,  the 
case  of  the  prisoners  is  become  more  deplorable,  for 
several  of  them  on  the  Master  Side  that  have  been 
most  active  in  prosecuting  for  a  reduction  of  the 
exorbitant  fees  demanded  by  the  warden,  and  a  total 
suppression  of  his  many  other  illegal  extortions,  before 
the  judges  ;  and  also  for  an  account  of  all  the  charities 
belonging  to  this  prison,  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of 
seven  hundred  pounds  per  annum  (of  all  which  they 
received  not  one  farthing  for  several  years  last  past) 
have  been  most  inhumanly  and  barbarously  locked 
down  in  the  common  side  wards,  without  being 
allowed  the  benefit  of  air,  water,  or  going  to  divine 
service,  by  which  means  the  wards  are  become  so 
full,  as  to  endanger  a  contagion  in  the  approaching 
hot  weather,  unless  speedily  redressed. 

In  1727  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
discovered  such  a  vile  system  of  manage- 
ment, that  the  excitement  exhibited,  and  the 
horror  felt  by  the  public  was  beyond  descrip- 
tion. Hogarth  has  made  the  iniquities  of 
the  warden  and  his  subordinates  visible  to 
us  in  one  of  his  pictures,  and  Thomson  has 
transmitted  the  feelings  of  his  own  times  to 
ours  in  those  lines  of  his  Winter  where  he  says : 

Into  the  horrors  of  the  gloomy  gaol, 
Unpitied  and  unheard,  where  misery  moans, 
Where  sickness  pines,  where  thirst  and  hunger  bum. 
And  poor  misfortune  feels  the  taste  of  vice. 

The  miscreants  Huggins  and  Bambridge 
richly  deserved  hanging,  but  they  did  not 
get  any  actual  punishment,  although  they 
were  sufficiently  execrated  by  the  pubHc  to 
make  life  a  burden  to  them.  Their  public 
trial  took  place  in  1729.  Huggins  was  in- 
dicted for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Arne  in  1725. 
The  jury  could  neither  acquit  nor  convict 
the  prisoner,  so  they  left  the  verdict  to  the 
determination  of  the  twelve  judges.  Bam- 
bridge was  acquitted  of  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Castel. 
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In  1774  Howard  visited  the  prison,  and 
he  does  not  speak  unfavourably  of  it ;  but  in 
1780  the  whole  pile  was  reduced  to  ruins  by 
the  conduct  of  the  Gordon  rioters.  The 
Fleet  was  rebuilt  after  the  fire  on  the  old 
plan,  and  in  the  new  prison  we  do  not  hear 
of  any  particular  cruelty.  It  became  a 
tolerably  comfortable  home  for  the  debtor 
who  never  intended  to  pay  his  creditors  ;  but 
the  honest  man  who  had  met  with  mis- 
fortunes was  made  wretched  by  having  to 
associate  with  the  worthless  beings  who 
formed  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants.  At 
one  time  it  was  the  custom  to  choose  once  a 
month  from  among  the  debtors  a  managing 
committee,  who  drew  up  a  little  code  of 
laws,  which  was  printed;  but  after  the  fire 
this  code  was  abolished. 

In  1749  a  poem  was  published,  entitled 
the  Humours  of  the  Fleet,  in  which  the  habits 
of  the  inhabitants  are  fully  described.  We  there 
read  how  a  new  prisoner  was  received  : — 

Welcome,  welcome,  brother  debtor, 

To  this  poor  but  merry  place, 
Where  no  bailiif's  dun  or  setter 

Dare  to  show  his  horrid  face. 
But,  kind  sir,  as  you're  a  stranger, 

Down  your  garnish  you  must  lay, 
Or  your  coat  will  be  in  danger ; 

You  must  either  strip  or  pay. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  Fleet  litera- 
ture which  is  of  much  interest,  and  several 
prison  books  have  issued  from  this  place.  The 
most  important  of  these  books  is  the  great  law 
treatise  supposed  to  have  been  written  about 
the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
by  an  anonymous  author,  and  called  Fleta^ 
after  the  prison  in  which  it  was  compiled. 

Several  authors  (John  Lilburne  being  one  of 
these)  have  described  themselves  on  the  title- 
pages  of  their  books  as  prisoners  in  the  Fleet. 
The  very  last  days  of  the  prison  were 
associated  with  the  literary  adventures  of 
the  once  celebrated  Richard  Oastler,  who 
published  periodically  his  Fleet  Papers  in 
the  years  1841,  1842,  and  1843.  The  first 
two  volumes  are  addressed  to  Thomas 
Thornhill,  Esq.,  "from  his  prisoner,"  but  in 
1843,  when  the  Fleet  was  abolished,  and  the 
King's  Bench  or  Queen's  Prison  took  its 
place,  Oastler  became  the  prisoner  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
and  the  Jileet  Papers  of  that  year  are  there- 
fore addressed  to  Sir  James  Graham. 


In  another  way  Literature  has  marked  this 
prison  as  her  own,  and  vivid  pictures  of  the 
life  of  the  place  are  to  be  found  in  the  pages 
of  such  novelists  as  Smollett,  Dickens,  and 
Besant. 


HROUGH  the  kindness  of  the  in- 
cumbents  we  had  the  pleasure,  in 
July  last,  of  looking  through  the 
parish  registers  of  Richmond,  Gil- 
ling,  Kirkby  Ravensworth,  and  Startforth,  in 
the  North  Riding ;  and  Copgrove,  Burton 
Leonard,  and  South  Stainley  in  the  West 
Riding. 

At  Richmond  the  registers,  which  are  in 
a  good  state  of  preservation,  commence  in 
1556  ;  there  is,  however,  a  gap  in  the  burials 
between  the  years  1575  and  1580.  From  a 
marginal  note,  it  would  appear  that  the  parish 
was  visited  by  a  severe  epidemic  in  the  years 
1597-8,  when  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
population  succumbed  to  it.  The  following 
is  a  copy:  *"Qui  obiit  vet:  pestis  surama 
totahs  1072."  The  number  of  deaths  is 
corrected  in  another  handwriting,  which 
states,  "  It  should  be  1050  "  ;  we  had  not, 
however,  the  time  to  count  the  number  of 
burials  to  see  which  is  correct. 

In  1645  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  seem 
to  have  suffered  again  from  a  similar  disease, 
when  the  burials  numbered  something  like 
600. 

We  found  the  following  reference  to  the 
death  of  Richard  Snell,  who  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom in  1558,  in  the  earliest  volume  : — 

Richard  Snell  bruit  {i.e.  burned)  September  9,  1558. 
Concerning  this  Matter  Mr.  John  Fox,  the  Martyrolo- 
gist,  writes  that  ' '  there  were  two  Snells  taken  up  for 
their  Religion,  one  after  his  Toes  were  rotted  off  by 
lying  in  Prison  by  order  of  Dakins  the  Bishop  of 
Chester's  Commissary,  and  so  he  went  upon  Crutches, 
at  last  went  to  Mass,  having  a  certain  sum  of  Money 
given  him  by  the  People.  But  in  three  or  four  days 
after  drovraed  himself  in  a  River  called  Swail  by 
Richmond.  The  other  [Snell]  was  burned." — See 
the  Appendix  of  Original  Papers  at  the  end  of  Strype's 
Annals,  vol.  ii.,  ed.  mdccxxxv..  No.  v.  It  seems  Mr. 
Fox  in  his  first  edition  had  recorded  the  Snell  who 
lost  his  Toes  and  no  other,  for  the  Martyr,  and  there- 

*  We  read  this  as  above  ;  Clarkson,  in  his  Rich- 
mond, gives  it,  "Quae  obiit  pestissuma  totalis." 
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fore  he  says  in  this  paper  of  cautions  "The  Martyr- 
dom of  Snell  about  Richmond  [Yorkshire]  in  Q. 
Maries  days,  omit  in  the  History,"  and  then  corrects 
the  passages  above.  N,B, — This  Dakins  or  Dakyns 
was  the  founder  of  the  School  &  Hospital  at  Kirkby 
Hill,  and  had  been  concerned,  as  commissioner,  in 
Hen.  8th  Time  to  take  account  of  the  Religious 
Houses  in  Richmondshire. 

Among  the  earlier  baptisms  we  found  the 
following  somewhat  contradictory  entry :  — 

1571  Bap.  Johes  filius  nullius      ) 

Janeta  filia  nullius      >  Nov.  4 
francisca  fillia  nullius     ) 
Tres  pueri  unius  mulieris  vid  :  Alice  Spitle. 

And,  on  a  fly  leaf  in  the  same  register,  the 
following  doggerel  lines : — 

John  Relfe  is  my  name 
and  with  my  hand  I  vinroot  the  same, 
the  Roose  is  Read  the  Heaves  is  Gren 
God  bles  names  (?)  our  King  and  quen. 
John  Relfe  wroott  the  same  1627.  amen. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  date,  we  should 
have  supposed  that  the  word  written  "  names  " 
should  have  been  iames,  and  intended  for 
James  I.  It  is  not  very  legible,  but  certainly 
the  first  letter  appeared  to  us  to  be  an  **  n  " 
rather  than  an  "  i. " 

Allusions  are  made  in  this  volume  to  col- 
lections, chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  private 
individuals.  The  earliest  was  on  7th  June, 
1663,  when  "  20J.  3|^.  was  collected  for  a  fier, 
for  the  use  of  Willm.  Jenkinson  of  ffarlton  in 
y®  parish  of  Melling." 

The  second  volume  commences  as  fol- 
lows : — 

This  booke  was  bought  Aug.  the  irst.  Anno  Doi. 
1633.    ptm  SJ. 

Thomas  Kerkby  j 

Steven  S  pence     I    /-..       v       j 

XpoferRaine       \  Churchwardens. 

John  Chaiter        j 

There  is  a  salarie  of  fower  pounds  ten  shillings  and 
fower  pence  per  annum,  payed  or  due  to  be  paid  by 
his  Majestys  Receiver  for  Yorkshire,  by  two  equall 
portions  viz.  at  y®  Ladyday  in  lent,  one  moitie,  and  at 
the  feast  of  St.  Michaell  y^  Archangell,  the  other  moitie, 
unto  the  Parson  of  Richmond  for  y"  time  being. 

Also  a  legacy  of  eight  pounds  p  annum  bequeathed 
to  y®  parsons  of  Richmond  successively,  beeing 
p''achers,  to  be  payed  by  two  equall  portions,  the  one 
halfe  the  i  of  Januarie,  the  2^  part  y«  first  July,  w"*^ 
bequest  appeareth  by  his  (?)  last  testam*  as  is  also  re- 
corded in  the  Coucher  of  Richmond. 

The   name  of   the  benefactor  [James  Cot- 
terell  ?]  is  not  recorded  here. 
The    following   is    a    notice    of  a  brief 


collected  for   the  repairs  of   East  Retford 
Church : — 

What  was  gathered  in  the  prish  Church  of  Rich- 
mond the  29th  day  of  August  1658  for  Repaireinge  of 
the  prish  Church  of  the  Corporation  of  East  Reedford 
the  sume  of  one  pound  foure  shillings  two  pence  and 
paid  to  the  hands  of  Mr.  Denham — Wittnes,  Henry 
Jackson,  prish  Register  of  Richmond. 

The  Gilling  registers  begin  in  1639;  there 
is,  however,  a  hiatus  from  1641  to  1680. 
Among  the  marriages  at  the  commencement 
of  last  century  we  found  the  following 
curious  entries : — 

1 70 1,  May  19.  Since  Lady-Day  Frances  Baume- 
brough  married  out  of  the  parish.  She  lived  at 
Hartford,  her  husband's  name  is  William  Breeks. 

1702.  Mr.  William  Perkins  the  nonconformist 
minister  of  Hartford,  and  M'  Alice  Mitchel  of  the 
parish  of  Halifax,  supposed  to  be  married,  last  Easter, 
at  Halifax. 

Banns  of  marriage  published,  last  Easter,  between 
James  Atkinson  of  this  parish,  and  Phillis  Appleby 
of  Bernard  Castle,  but  whether  married  or  noe  I 
know  not. 

July  22,  in  my  absence  Mr.  Fran.  Smales  married 
Mr.  Hen.  Lodge,  Gierke,  of  Cockgrave,  to  which  he 
has  a  presentation,  and  M'  Pickeringe  of  Leeds. 
This  is  Mr.  Smales  information. 

At  Kirkby  Ravensworth  the  earliest  register 
is  not  in  good  condition.  The  burials  date 
from  1599,  the  baptisms  and  marriages  from 
1656.  This  parish  suffered  severely  from 
the  plague  in  1645,  the  number  of  burials  for 
that  year  being  about  70,  instead  of  from  8 
to  1 2  ;  the  township  of  Washton  furnished  a 
large  proportion  of  these.  We  copied  the 
following  entries: 

December  the  first  1668. 

Merand  :  That  Niniinian  Collinge  of  Ravensworth, 
Gentleman,  in  the  pish  of  Kirkby  Ravensworth, 
did  buy  a  Blew  Marble  Stone  of  the  Churchwardens  of 
the  above  pish  of  Kirkby  Ravensworth  which  said  stone 
lyeth  in  the  middle  Alley  of  the  said  pish  Church, 
towards  the  reading  Pew,  in  the  burying  place  of  his 
Ancestors. 

April  2 1st,  1678. 

Memorand  :  Y*  en  the  yeare  1677  an  house  scittuate 
in  Whaston  belonginge  to  S""  Thomas  Wharton, 
inhabited  by  Jane  ffogerthwait,  was  repaired,  att  the 
charge  of  the  Constablery  of  Ravenswath  &  Whashton, 
for  the  said  Jane  ffogerthwait  and  Elizabeth  Christy, 
and  after  them,  to  be  continued  for  the  use  of  the 
poore  from  time  to  time  for  ever,  being  given  by  the 
said  S'  Thomas  Wharton  for  the  use  above  said. 
Attested  by 

Luke  Coates,  Curate  of  Kirkby  Ravensworth 
John  Stringer     )  Overseers  for  the^ 
Henry  Brignell  )  poore  for  that  year 
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After  this  follow  the  names  of  a  number  of 
recusants  belonging  to  the  parish,  who  make 
"  declaration,  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  that 
they  return  to  the  Church  in  accordance  to 
the  form  and  manner  therein  directed." 
Most  of  the  names  are  unfortunately  illegible. 

The  Startforth  Registers  commence  in  1668. 
From  them  we  took  the  following  notes. 

1 7 19.  Memorand  :  The  place  on  the  south  side 
between  y®  Church  and  y*  Chancel,  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Sisson  was  granted  to  Thomas  Hall  of  Bridge 
End,  by  the  R'  Honorable  Henry,  Lord  Viscount 
Lonsdale  and  Mr.  Comissary  Gastrel  :  where  the 
said  Tho :  Hall  erected  a  Pew  at  his  own  proper 
charge. 

Witness  my  hand,  Lane*.  Sisson, 

Vic.  Startforth. 

This  endenture  made  15  April  in  34th  year  of 
Eliz  :  Ralph  Spensly  of  Shaw,  in  the  County  of  York, 
by  agreement  with  Ralph  Coat,  Vicar  of  Startforth 
for  a  certain  svun  of  money,  did  oblige  himself  to  pay 
out  of  his  Farm  of  Ayscough  w*"  was  leased  to 
Mr.  George  Jackson  for  3000  years,  to  pay  to  Arthur 
Morgan  and  John  Atkin  Churchwardens  and  y'^ 
successors  for  2900  years,  the  sum  of  ten  shillings, 
upon  Good  Fryday,  upon  a  blew  marble  stone  within 
the  Quire  of  the  said  Church,  at  the  charge  of  the 
said  Ralph  Spensly  ;  the  Churchwardens,  upon  the 
Receipt,  to  distribute  the  said  ten  shillings  to  the 
Poor  and  impotent  of  the  Parish,  and  if  it  happen 
that  the  said  yearly  Rent  be  behind  and  unpayed  on 
the  said  Day  and  place,  contrary  to  the  Form  afore- 
said, that  then  and  at  all  times  thenceforth,  it  shall 
and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said  Church  Wardens  and 
their  successors,  for  the  time  being,  unto  the  Premises 
with  the  appurtenances  to  enter  and  distrain  and  to 
distress,  therefrom,  and  to  take,  carry  away,  detain 
or  impound  till  the  said  Rent  with  the  Arrearages, 
thereof,  be  fully  contented,  satisfyed  and  payed. 

Ralph  Spensly 

Tes.  Giles  Garthwaite,  Vicar. 

Charles  Ayscough,  Cud.  Brown. 

Edw"  Foster,  Nich.  Walton. 

In  Oct.  1 7 16.  This  land  belonged  to  Mr.  Gale, 
John  Cook  the  Tennant,  the  house  is  about  the 
Midle  of  the  East  side  of  the  Town  Ayscough,  near 
Bedale. 

At  Copegrove,  near  Knaresborough,  there 
are  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  registers  three 
or  four  Terriers,  the  earliest  of  which  we 
give:— 

A  True  Terrier  of  the  Glebe  belonging  to  the 
Rectory  of  Copgrave  1722. 

A  Parsonage  House  with  Stables  &  Barn  &  con- 
viniences.  A  Garden  &  Orchard.  A  Tennants 
House,  Garth,  Behind  the  Barn,  containinge  halfe  an 
Acre. 

In  the  Church  field,  Halfe  an  Acre  under  Church 
Close  Hedge.  Three  Rood  in  Unfangs.  Halfe  an 
Acre  in  Witherans.  An  Acre  in  Entofts,  four  Rood 
and  Halfe  adjoyning  Deepdale,  three  Rood  and  Half 
upon  Bobrans.     Half  an  Acre  upon  Pease  Hills, 


Test.  Richd''  Akers 
George  Geldard 
Charles  Smith 


Middlefield,  one  acre  upon  Lime  Kill  Balkside,  five 
Rood  ag'.  Deepdale,  three  Rood  upon  Norhows,  five 
Rood  upon  Kattlemire  flatt,  one  acre  upon  the  Hows. 
Highfield,  Halfe  acre  and  halfe  a  Rood  upon 
Cattlemires,  three  Rood  upon  Smiddalls,  One  Acre 
upon  Broad  Arse  one  acre  upon  ffar  Greenwitts,  one 
acre  upon  long  Wingapp,  one  acre  upon  the  middle 
of  long  Wingapp,  Halfe  an  Acre  Robert-Bridge  Hill. 
Three  Rood  call^  Cattlemire  Close,  two  acres  of 
meadojw  in  the  Ings. 

Thos.  Warwick,  Curate 
Thos.  ffryer,  Churchwarden 
(The    name  of   the   second 
churchwarden  is  illegible.) 

Beyond  the  Terriers  there  is  nothing  of 
great  interest  in  the  registers,  but  among 
the  burials  we  noticed  the  following : — 

Oct.  3"*  1707.  Elizabeth  the  wife  of  Thos.  Harri- 
son Esq'  was  buried  in  Linnen.  Information  made 
to  Sir  Ed.  Blachett  by  M'.  Shutt  and  y«  penalty 
Paid,  Oc*  ye  4  ". 

At  Burton  Leonard  the  registers  com- 
mence in  1672.  Among  the  burials  are  the 
following  notices  : — 

Elizabeth  Ward  alias  Caplin  Basse  was  buryed 
July  ye  2*  1711. 

Robert  son  to  John  PuUan  of  Stanely,  being  slaine 
by  a  Harrow,  was  buried  ffeb.  28,  17 1 1. 

Elizabeth  Scurrah  an  old  woman  of  an  hundred 
and  three  years  of  age,  of  Hamswith  parish,  was 
buryed  at  Burton  Leonard  March  19"*  17 16. 

The  Rev^.  pious  &  Learn'*  M""  John  Watson  of 
Burton  Leonard  drop"*  down  dead  of  an  apoplexy  in 
Ripon  Minster,  in  time  of  Divine  Service  &  when 
doing  his  Duty  at  These  Words  in  the  Confession  viz  : 
We  have  erred  and  stray'*  from  thy  ways,  on  Sunday 
ye  28"'  day  of  April  in  y^  Afternoon,  1745. 

So  then,  alas  ;  not  one  word  more  he  said, 
But  sliding  soft,  as  down  to  sleep  he  laid. 
And  breaking  off  the  End  for  want  of  Breath, 
Ended  his  piety  in  quiet  Death. 
Gravis,  severitas  in  vultu,  et  in  verbis  fides. 

At  South  Stainley,  near  Ripon,  we  found 
in  one  of  the  registers  the  following  memo- 
randum, apparently  in  the  handwriting  of 
the  late  vicar,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Waytes : — 

The  following  I  have  copied  from  a  loose  paper  in 
the  Parish  Chest.  It  is  curious,  and  deserves  to,|be 
put  on  record.  "June  y^  Sixth  1755.  An  Account 
of  all  ye  Families  in  the  Parish  of  South  Stainley, 
distinguishing  how  many  of  them  are  of  the  Com- 
munion of  the  Church  of  England,  how  many  are 
Protestant  Dissenters  and  how  many  are  Papists. 

I.  M"".  Henry  Raper         Jacob  Bruce 
Marmaduke  Holms      Chris.  Mankin 


George  Hunter 
Robert  Jaques 
Francis  Kendall 
John  Scaff 
Jane  Press 
Wm.  Rowe 


Widdow  Mankin 
Thomas  Hardcastle 
Henry  Tindall 
Francis  Pennington 
Matthew  Pennington 
M'.  Chris.  Benson 


These  above  named  are  all  church  goers. 
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2.  These  are  Papist  Families : 

Wm.  Mattson,  older         Tho.  Grimstone 
Wm,  Mattson,  younger    Henry  Key 

3.  Quaker  Families : 

Joseph  Moor    Joseph  Coats    James  Back 

Witness  our  hands   Wm  Craggs,  Curate 

Jacob  Bruce  I    Church- 

Thomas  Pennington  J  wardens. 

Allowing  5  persons  to  each  family  the  population 
of  the  parish,  then,  was  120.     In  1831  it  was  243.      ^ 

There  are  no  Quakers  now  in  the  Parish,  tho 
singularly  enough  just  4  Papists  ;  none  of  them  how- 
ever of  the  same  names  as  those  above.  The  rest 
are  "Church-goers,"  as  Mr.  Craggs  phrases  it,  with 
greater  or  less  regularity. 

Hardcastle,  Tindall,  Smith,  &  Buck  are  the  only 
names  now  remaining  in  the  place,  tho'  there  are 
descendants  of  some  of  the  others,  through  females, 
&  Mattsons,  Papists,  are  yet  to  be  found  in  the 
neighbourhood,  as  at  Bishop  Thornton. 


LonDon  Cfteattesi : 

No.  II.  The  Globe  and  Lesser  Bankside 

Part     I. — Playhouses. 

By  T.  Fairman  Ordish. 

JHEN,  in  December  1598,  or  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1599,  the 
Theatre  was  demolished  in  Shore- 
ditch,  and  the  materials  of  the 
building  removed  to  the  Bankside,  and  there 
converted  into  a  new  playhouse,  known  to  us 
and  to  all  time  as  the  Globe,  why  was  the 
Bankside  in  Southwark  the  spot  chosen  by 
Cuthbert  Burbage  and  his  associates  for  the 
re-erection  of  their  theatre?  The  first  part 
of  the  present  article  will  supply  an  answer 
to  this  question. 

I  might  have  headed  this  article  otherwise ; 
possibly  it  would  have  been  more  convenient 
if  I  had  taken  the  Southwark  theatres  sepa- 
rately, but  I  have  grouped  them  round  the 
Globe,  making  it  a  centre-point,  and  treating 
the  Bankside,  and  the  Gardens,  and  Theatres 
there,  chiefly  with  reference  to  the  history  of 
the  Globe  playhouse.  I  have  done  this 
because,  first,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  leading 
idea,  when  considering  this  period  of  dramatic 
history,  cannot  be  other  than  that  momen- 
tous and  rapid  progression  which  is  identical 
with  the  life  and  work  of  Shakespeare;  and, 
second,  because  the  information  we  possess 
in  respect  of  the  Globe    is    incomparably 


fuller  than  in  the  cases  of  either  the  Thea.tre 
and  Curtain,  which  we  have  already  dealt  with, 
or  those  lesser  Bankside  playhouses  which 
we  shall  presently  consider ;  hence,  when  we 
come  to  treat  of  the  Globe,  we  shall  see  by 
reflection  much  that  is  obscured  to  us  in 
the  history  of  these  less  important  theatres. 
Doubtless  there  were  many  improvements  in 
the  Globe,  yet  we  shall,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  be  able  to  transfer  the  picture  of  the 
surroundings  of  the  Globe — the  stage,  the 
auditorium,  the  actors,  and  the  spectators — 
to  these  other  theatres  in  which  interesting 
information  of  this  kind  is  either  exceedingly 
meagre  or  non-existent. 

From  very  early  times,  before  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIIL,  the  Bankside  was  a  favourite 
recreation  ground  for  Londoners.  The  urban 
influence  was  not  yet  abnormal ;  although 
dwellers  in  a  city,  the  hearts  of  the  citizens 
were  in  the  country.  Let  there  be  a  holiday, 
and  they  flocked  to  the  green  fields  at  Fins- 
bury,  or  took  ferry  to  the  gardens  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Thames  at  Southwark,  or 
reached  them  by  the  old  London  Bridge. 
Here  there  were  bull-baitings  and  bear- 
baitings,  fencings  and  sports,  shows  and 
"  activities  "  of  all  kinds.  One  reason  why 
Londoners  resorted  to  the  open  spaces  on 
the  Bankside  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  in  those  days,  before  omnibuses 
and  tramcars  and  underground  railways,  the 
Thames  was  the  great  highway  of  London. 
A  look  at  the  Braun  and  Hogenberg's  Plan 
(1572),  published  by  the  Topographical 
Society  of  London,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  H.  B,  Wheatley,  or  at  Norden's  Map 
(1593),  which  Mr.  Wheatley  edited  and  anno- 
tated for  the  New  Shakspere  Society,  will 
make  this  fact  abundantly  clear.  The  river, 
in  these  views,  is  crowded  with  boats  and 
wherries  of  all  kinds  and  sizes ;  and  there 
are  many  stairs  for  the  watermen  and  their 
passengers.  It  has  been  well  remarked  that 
the  watermen  of  that  day  answered  to  the 
chairmen  of  a  later  date  and  the  cabmen  of 
to-day. 

This  pleasure  ground  on  the  Bankside  was 
the  Manor  or  Liberty  of  Paris  Garden.  Cun- 
ningham says  that  the  parish  of  Christ  Church 
now  occupies  the  site,  and  that  the  name 
survived  for  many  years  in  Paris  Garden 
Stairs.     The  origin  of  the  name  is  stated  in 
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Blount's    Glossographia   (ed.   1681,  p.  473), 
quoted  by  Cunningham  as  follows  : — 

So  called  from  Robert  de  Paris,  who  had  a  house 
and  garden  there  in  Richard  II.'s  time  ;  who,  by 
proclamation,  ordained  that  the  butchers  of  London 
should  buy  that  garden  for  receipt  of  their  garbage 
and  entrails  of  beasts  ;  to  the  end  the  city  might  not 
be  annoyed  thereby. 

But  Mr.  Rendle*  can  trace  the  origin 
much  further  back.     He  says  : 

The  first  notice  I  find  of  Paris  Garden  is  in  11 13, 
when  Robert  Marmion  gave  a  hide  of  land,  called 
Widflete,  and  a  mill,  to  the  Abbey  of  Bermondsey. 
Paris  Garden  appears  to  have  been  included  in  the 
bequest,  as  the  Knights  Templars  held  of  the  Abbey 
the  mills  of  Widflete  with  a  certain  garden  called 
Paris  Garden.  In  1313  William  de  Montacute  held 
it ;  but  still  of  the  Abbot  as  landlord. 

Between  this  holder  and  Robert  de  Paris, 
who  held  it  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II., 
there  is  a  gap.  The  proclamation  of 
Richard  II.  that  the  butchers  of  London 
should  buy  Paris  Garden  for  the  receipt 
of  garbage  and  entrails  of  beasts  was  the 
beginning  of  the  bear-baiting  and  the  bull- 
baiting  which  became  one  of  the  principal 
amusements  of  the  Bankside;  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  Robert  de  Paris  or  some  other 
of  Richard's  favourites  may  have  introduced 
the  sport  from  the  Continent,  where  it  flour- 
ished. Always,  in  after  years,  we  find  that 
the  first  thing  thought  of  when  ambassadors 
or  distinguished  foreigners  visited  the  sove- 
reign was  to  show  them  these  baiting  sports 
on  the  Bankside. 

When  the  turbulent  Plantagenet  times 
were  over,  and  the  power  of  the  nobility 
broken,  more  peaceful  days  set  in,  and  we 
may  date  the  rise  of  EngUsh  sports  and 
amusements  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
In  the  following  reign,  what  the  Field  of 
the  Cloth  of  Gold,  with  its  jousts  and  festive 
pastimes,  was  to  Harry  and  Francis,  the 
archery  and  the  baitings,  and  so  forth,  were 
to  the  citizens  outside  London.  It  meant  that 
the  people  were  settling  down  to  habits  of 
industry,  and  sought  diversion  in  those  sports 
which,  however  crude  and  cruel,  were,  as 
pointed  out  in  our  previous  article,  neverthe- 
less the  beginning  or  foundation  of  the  theatres. 
From  jousts  and  feastings  and  rough  sports 
the  Court  passed  to  masques,  revels,  interludes, 

*  In  Harrisotis  Description  of  England ,  ed.  Furni- 
vall,  for  New  Shakspere  Society. 


and  plays ;  and  these  erelong  percolated  down 
to  the  common  recreation  grounds  of  the  city. 
In  1526,  we  learn  from  the  Northumberland 
Household  Book,  the  Earl  went  to  Paris 
Garden  to  behold  the  bear-baiting  there. 
In  1544,  the  Duke  of  Nexara  was  in  England 
as  ambassador  from  Spain,  and  one  of  his 
suite  wrote  an  account  of  the  sports  at  Paris 
Garden  :  * 

On  the  other  side  of  the  town  we  have  seen  seven 
bears,  some  of  them  very  large  ;  they  are  driven  into 
a  circus,  where  they  are  confined  by  a  long  rope,  while 
large  and  courageous  dogs  are  let  loose  upon  them  as 
if  to  be  devoured,  and  a  fight  takes  place.  It  is  not 
bad  sport  to  witness  the  conflict.  The  large  bears 
contend  with  three  or  four  dogs,  and  sometimes  one 
is  victorious  and  sometimes  the  other ;  the  bears  are 
ferocious  and  of  great  strength,  and  not  only  defend 
themselves  with  their  teeth,  but  hug  the  dogs  so  closely 
with  their  forelegs,  that,  if  they  were  not  rescued  by 
their  masters,  they  would  be  suffocated.  At  the  same 
place  a  pony  is  baited,  with  a  monkey  on  its  back, 
defending  itself  against  the  dogs  by  kicking  them  ; 
and  the  shrieks  of  the  monkey,  when  he  sees  the  dogs 
hanging  from  the  ears  and  neck  of  the  pony,  render 
the  scene  very  laughable. 

The  result  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Stews  (allowed  houses  till  1545)  and  the 
Paris  Garden,  was  that  the  Bankside  became 
a  resort  of  vagabonds  and  ruffians ;  and  in 
1546  Henry  VIII.  issued  a  proclamation  to 
clear  the  neighbourhood,  employing  all  the 
able-bodied  men  in  the  King's  service,  either 
in  galleys  or  as  soldiers : — 

For  reformation  whereof  like  as  his  most  royall 
Matie  hath  thought  convenient  and  doth  determyne 
to  vse  and  ymploie  all  such  ruffyns,  Vagabondes, 
Masteries  men,  common  players,  and  evill  disposed 
persons  to  serve  his  Matie  &  his  Realme  m  theis  his 
warres  in  cerlaine  Gallies  and  other  like  vesselles 
whiche  his  highnes  entendeth  to  arme  forth  against 
his  enemyes  before  the  first  of  June  next  comyng.f 

Crowley,  a  poet  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
wrote  the  following  lines  on  Paris  Garden  :— J 

What  follie  is  this  to  keep  with  danger, 

A  great  mastive  dog,  and  fowle  oughe  bear  ; 

And  to  this  end,  to  see  them  two  fight, 

With  terrible  tearings,  a  ful  oughe  sight. 

And  methinkes  those  men  are  most  fools  of  al, 

Whose  store  of  money  is  but  very  smal  ; 

And  yet  every  Sunday  they  will  surely  spend 

One  penny  or  two,  the  bearward's  living  to  mend. 

*  Collier,  History  of  Dramatic  Poetry,  iii.,  93. 

X  Penna!nt's  London  ;  also  Wilkinson's  Londina 
Illustrata, 
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At  Paris  Garden  each  Sunday,  a  man  shal  not  fail 
To  find  two  or  three  hundred  for  the  bearward's 
One  halfpenny  apiece  they  use  for  to  give,     [vale, 
When  some  have  no  more  in  their  purses,  I  believe  ; 
Wei,  at  the  last  day,  their  conscience  wil  declare, 
What  the  poor  ought  to  have  al  that  they  may  spare. 
If  you  therefore  give  to  see  a  bear  fight, 
Be  sure  God  His  curse  upon  you  will  light  I 

Collier  quotes  *  the  MS.  chronicle,  be- 
ginning at  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  to  the 
effect  that  on  Sunday,  9th  December,  1554, 

at  after  noon  was  a  bere  baytyng  on  the  Bank-syde, 
and  ther  the  grett  blynd  bere  brake  losse,  and  in 
ronnyng  away  he  shakt  a  servyng  man  by  the  calff  of 
the  leg,  and  byt  a  gret  pese  away,  and  after  by  the 
hokyll  bone,  that  within  three  days  after  he  died. 

The  same  chronicler  gives  an  account  of 
several  bear-baitings  before  Elizabeth  at 
Whitehall;  and  also  of  a  visit  to  Paris 
Garden : — 

The  25th  day  [of  May]  [year  illegible]  they  [the 
French  ambassadors]  were  brought  to  the  court  with 
musyke  to  dener,  for  ther  was  grett  cher,  and  after 
dener  to  bere  and  bull  bayting ;  and  the  queene's 
grace  and  the  Ambassadors  stud  in  the  galere  [at 
Whitehall]  lokyng  of  the  pastym  till  vj  at  nyght.  .  .  . 
The  26  day  of  May  they  whent  from  the  byssopes 
house  to  PowUs  warff,  and  toke  barge  and  so  to  Parys 
garden,  for  ther  was  boyth  bare  and  bull  baytyng,  and 
the  capteyn,  with  a  xii.  of  the  gard,  to  kepe  rowm  for 
them  to  see  the  baytyng. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  all  these  notices 
Sunday  was  the  day  for  the  exhibition,  and 
this  continued  to  be  the  case  for  many  years. 
One  cannot  but  call  to  mind  the  "  Sunday  in 
the  Zoo  "  of  our  own  time. 

In  Aggas's  "View  of  London,"  engraved 
about  1560,  but  not  published  till  i6o3,-|- 
there  are  two  circles  marked  out  for  "  Bear- 
baiting,"  at  a  short  distance  from  each  other. 
In  Braun  and  Hogenberg's  Plan,  from  Civi- 
tates  Orbis  Terrarwn,  1572,  these  circi  also 
appear,  one  marked  **  Bowll  Baytyng,"  and 
the  other  "Beare  Baytyng."  The  circular 
buildings  were  evidently  intended  as  humble 
imitations  of  the  ancient  Roman  amphi- 
theatre :  inside  there  was  a  low  tier  of  circular 
seats  for  the  spectators,  at  the  back  of  which 
a  sort  of  screen  ran  all  round,  in  part  open, 
so  as  to  admit  a  view  from  without,  evident 
in  Braun's  plan  by  the  figures  who  are  look- 
ing through  on  the  outside. 

The  buildings  are  unroofed,  and  in  both 
plans  shown  diuing  the  time  of  performance, 

*  Collier,  History  of  Dramatic  Poetry,'\\\,,  95. 
t  See  Grace's  Catalogue. 


which  in  Aggas's  View  is  announced  by  the 
display  of  little  flags  or  streamers  on  the  top. 
The  dogs  are  tied  up  in  slips  near  each  other 
ready  for  the  sport ;  and  in  Braun's  Plan  the 
combatants  are  actually  engaged.  The  ponds 
for  the  bears  and  the  dog-kennels  are  clearly 
marked  in  each  View :  in  Aggas's  Plan,  which 
is  the  earlier,  the  disjoining  slip  of  land  con- 
tains only  one  large  pond,  common  to  the 
two  places  of  exhibition ;  while  in  Braun 
this  appears  divided  into  three  ponds,  besides 
two  others,  one  near  either  amphitheatre. 
It  need  not  be  explained  to  those  who  have 
visited  the  Zoological  Gardens  that  the  ponds 
were  for  the  bears  to  wash  themselves  in  j 
the  beasts  delight  in  water ;  and  probably 
near  at  hand  were  high  ragged  posts  or  trees, 
for  the  bears  to  climb  up,  and  scaffolds  where 
they  could  sun  and  dry  themselves  and 
sleep,  till  their  time  came  to  be  "baited" 
for  the  visitors'  recreation. 

At  this  point  I  shall  interrupt  the  history 
of  the  Bear  Garden,  and  proceed  to  deal  with 
the  origin  of  plays  and  playhouses  in  South- 
wark. 

Writing  of  the  South wark  Inns,  Mr.  Rendle, 
the  historian  of  Old  Southwark,  says  : — 

These  old  inns  were  the  first  places  for  theatrical 
entertainments ;  the  models  upon  which  modern 
theatres  have  been  constructed.  Many  of  the  old 
inns  of  the  borough  had  the  courtyard,  a  kind  of  pit 
for  the  groundlings  ;  rooms  round  which  imply  boxes 
and  galleries  in  tiers  around  and  above  the  yard.  At 
the  Angel  Tavern  (Angel  Court),  next  the  King's 
Bench,  the  Faithful  Couple ;  or,  the  Royal  Shep- 
herdess, was  later  on  performed  by  Pinkethman  and 
others.  The  Catherine  Wheel,  the  Mermaid,  and 
other  of  the  old  inns,  all  now  passed  or  passing  away, 
show  by  their  construction  that  they  were  often  used 
as  theatres.  I  have  an  abundance  of  old  advertise- 
ments to  that  effect  .  .  .  Southwark,  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's time,  must  have  been  full  of  carriers'  inns.  In 
the  yards  of  some  a  stage  was  erected,  and  dramatic 
pieces  performed. 

It  was  probably  one  of  the  companies  play- 
ing at  these  inns,  that  the  following  letter 
concerned  :* — 

Stephen  Gardyner  Bishop  of  Winchester  to  Paget. 
Intends  to  have  a  solemn  dirge  and  mass  for  the  late 
King.  At  the  same  time  the  players  in  Southwark 
are  to  have  "  a  solemn  playe  to  trye  who  shal  have 
most  resorte,  they  in  game,  or  I  in  earnest."  Re- 
quests the  Lord  Protector  to  interfere. 

*  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic  Series,  1547 
—1580,  p.  I. 
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On  the  same  point  Collier  has  the  follow- 
ing :*— 

By  a  passage  in  T3rtler's  Edward  VI.  and  Mary 
(vol.  i.,  p.  20),  it  appears  that  the  Earl  of  Oxford's 
players  were  performing  a  comedy  in  Southwark,  while 
a  solemn  dirge  for  the  soul  of  Henry  VIII.  was  being 
sung  in  the  church  of  St.  Saviour. 

The  first  theatre  built  on  the  Bankside  was 
the  Rose.  Its  origin  and  date  have  not  yet 
been  settled.  We  saw  in  our  previous  article 
that  the  Theatre  and  the  Curtain  were  opened 
in  1577  ;  they  were  soon  in  full  swing ;  bring- 
ing down  the  curses  of  respectability  and 
employers  of  labour,  and  the  denunciations 
of  Puritans.  An  opposition  so  vigorous 
argues  present  success,  and  apprehension  of 
permanent  success.  Players  had  long  existed 
in  Southwark,  carrying  on  their  profession 
with  vigour  in  the  old  inn-yards  \  how  long 
was  it  before  they  took  a  leaf  out  of  Mr. 
James  Burbage's  book,  and  had  a  theatre  for 
themselves?  In  the  present  day,  no  doubt,  a 
month  or  two  at  the  outside  would  sufifice  for 
this  operation ;  and  it  is  probable  that  even 
in  those  days  the  time  was  not  long,  and  that 
the  Rose  was  shortly  after  in  existence. 

Cunningham  tells  us  that  a  messuage  or 
tenement  called  the  Rose  is  mentioned  in  the 
charter  of  Edward  VI.  granting  the  manor  of 
Southwark  to  the  city  of  London.t 

We  learn  from  Mr.  Rendle,  the  Southwark 
authority,  some  particulars  concerning  the 
Rose,  much  anterior  to  those  given  by  Collier. 
It  seems  that  in  connection  with  some  law 
proceedings  between  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners and  the  parish  of  St.  Mildred,  Bread 
Street,  to  which  the  "  little  Rose  "  estate  on 
the  Bankside  belongs,  the  will  of  Thomasyn 
Symonds,  a  very  early  owner  of  the  estate, 
was  discovered,  and  a  copy  was  given  to  Mr. 
Rendle.  The  date  of  the  will  is  1553,  and 
the  testator  left  the  estate  to  the  parish  of  St. 
Mildred  in  trust  for  certain  purposes  specified. 
She  calls  it  "  the  little  Roose,  with  two  gar- 
deyns,  in  the  Parishe  of  Seyntt  Margarett's 
in  Southwarck,  now  Seynt  Savy"". "  On  the  1 7th 
November,  1574,  the  trustees  (of  whom  Am- 
brose Nicolas  was  one,  and  there  were  seven- 
teen others)  let  the  property  so  devised  to 
William  Griff  en  for  thirty-one  years,  at    7/. 

*  History  of  Dramatic  Poetry,  vol.  i.,  p.  135. 
t  Harrison's  Description  of  England,  ed.  Fumivall, 
New  Shakspere  Society. 


per  annum.  This  lease  was  assigned,  on  the 
nth  December,  1579,  to  Robert  Withens. 
Then,  on  24th  March,  1584,  Withens  assigned 
(by  sale)  his  right  to  "  Phihp  Hinchley," 
citizen  and  dyer  of  London.  This  "  Philip 
Hinchley  "  is  a  mis-spelling,  and  should  read 
"Phihp  Henslowe," — Henslowe,  who  built 
the  playhouse  known  to  us  as  the  "  Rose  "  or 
'' Little  Rose,"  in  1591.  Now  the  question 
is  :  Was  this  tenement  or  building  which  we 
have  traced  from  1553,  used  as  a  theatre 
before  159 1  } 

Collier  says  that  theatres  must  have  existed 
on  the  Bankside  before  1587,  because  in  that 
year  the  inhabitants  of  Southwark  complained 
that  plays  and  interludes  were  still  represented 
on  the  Sabbath,  '*  especially  within  the  liberty 
of  the  Clink,  and  within  the  parish  of  St. 
Saviour's."  Again,  we  learn  from  Mr.  Rendle 
that  Thomas  Poope,  a  principal  actor  in 
Shakespeare's  plays,  had  an  agreement  with 
the  parish  for  the  property,  paying  a  rental 
of  20/.  a  year.  Mr.  Rendle  has  seen  the 
entry  in  the  Vestry  minutes — "  1586,  Morgan 
Pope  for  the  Bear  Garden."  It  is  possible 
these  facts  may  concern  the  Bear  Garden, 
but  Mr.  Rendle  associates  them  with  the 
Rose  ;  and  the  thought  arises  (purely  specu- 
lative, of  course)  that  some  of  the  Southwark 
players  may  at  this  time  have  emulated  their 
brethren  in  Shoreditch,  and  left  the  inn-yards 
for  a  house  devoted  to  stage-plays,  interludes, 
and  comedies. 

It  tends  to  confirm  this  idea  when  we  read 
in  Collier,  that  the  date  of  the  building  of  the 
Rose  must  have  been  considerably  prior  to 
1587,  as  in  1591  it  was  "  extensively  repaired  " 
by  PhiUp  Henslowe.  Collier  grounded  his 
conclusion  on  some  items  extracted  from 
Hmslow^s  Diary,  preserved  in  Dulwich 
College,*  headed  "  A  note  of  such  charges  as 
I  have  lay'd  owt  abowte  my  playhowsse."  It 
is  dated  1592,  but  the  account  begins  in 
1591  :— 

"  Item  Lent  the  thecher  [thatcher]  zos.  ; 
Itm  pd  for  payntinge  my  stage,  i  \s.  ; 
Itm  pd  for  sellynge  [ceiling]  the  rome 


*  I  have  not  seen  the  original ;  but  I  believe  the 
above  entries  are  not  among  the  forged  or  suspected 
documents.  Cf.  Mr.  Wheatley's  paper  on  "  Collier's 
Shakespeare  Documents  "  in  the  Bibliographer,  vol.  v., 
p.  112  ;  also  Catalogue  of  Dulwich  MSS.,  pp.  157-63. 
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nerthe  tyerhowsse,  \os.;  Itm  pd  for 
sellings  to  my  Lords  Rome  4J. ;  Itm. 
pd  for  making  the  penthowsse  shed  at 
the  tyeringe  howse-doore,  loj." 

If  Collier  used  the  words  '*  extensively 
repaired  "  legitimately,  and  the  account  of 
charges  from  which  these  items  are  taken  is 
verily  for  the  reparation  of  an  existing  play- 
house, then  no  doubt  he  is  correct  in 
assigning  some  earlier  date  for  the  Rose. 
We  know  definitely  that  after  these  repairs  it 
was  opened  as  a  playhouse  in  1592,  and  that 
Strange's  men  acted  there;  whether  its  use 
between  1584,  when  it  came  into  Henslowe's 
hands,  and  1592,  when  it  was  taken  by 
Strange's  company,  will  ever  be  satisfactorily 
settled  it  is  impossible  to  say  :  but  in  the 
meantime  I  put  forward  the  following  view  of 
the  question. 

We  have  seen  in  Aggas's  View  of  1560, 
there  were  two  amphitheatres  for  "  baitings  " 
in  Paris  Garden,  and  also  in  Braun's  Plan 
of  1572  the  same.  Now,  when  we  come  to 
look  at  Norden's  Map  of  1593,  one  of  these 
"baitings  "  has  disappeared,  and  "  the  Play- 
howse "  appears  there  instead.  This  has 
been  proved  beyond  dispute  to  be  the  Rose, 
opened  in  the  previous  year,  1592,  as  we 
have  just  seen.  If  we  compare  Aggas  and 
Braun  with  Norden,  we  can  hardly  resist 
the  conclusion  that  the  Rose  must  be  the 
missing  amphitheatre  converted  into  a  play- 
house. The  other  "  baiting  "  has  become  in 
Norden  "  the  Beare-howse,"  and  in  1602  we 
read  in  Dekker's  Satiromastix,  "  Thou  hast  a 
breath  as  sweet  as  the  Rose,  that  grows  by 
the  bear-garden,"  showing  that  the  proximity 
of  the  two  places  was  such  that  the  offensive 
smells  of  the  Bear  Garden  (frequently  alluded 
to  in  contemporary  literature)  penetrated  into 
the  playhouse. 

I  put  these  facts  together :  the  contiguity 
of  the  two  amphitheatres  for  **  baitings  ";  the 
disappearance  of  one  between  1572  and  1592; 
the  fact  that  in  1577  the  Theatre  and  the 
Curtain  were  successfully  established;  and 
then  the  probability  rises  up,  that  one  of 
these  amphitheatres  in  Paris  Garden  was 
converted  into  use  as  a  playhouse  at  some 
time  between  1577  and  1592;  that  Philip 
Henslow  when  he  bought  it  in  1584,  bought 
it  with  the  same  object  in  view  as  when  in 
1592  he  "  extensively  repaired  "  his  playhouse. 


It  is  noticeable  that  he  speaks  of  it  in  1592 
as  "  my  playhowse  " — not  his  house,  or  his 
property,  or  estate,  but  his  playhouse,  which 
certainly  implies  its  previous  use  for  that 
purpose. 

Malone  infers  the  existence  of  the  Rose 
before  1598,  from  the  satire  of  Skialetheia 
published  at  that  date — 

"...  if  my  dispose 
Persuade  me  to  a  play,  I'll  to  the  Rose 
Or  Curtain  ..." 

Cunningham  says  that  the  Rose  was  built 
after  March  1584,  "  but  it  is  not  clear  that 
there  had  not  been  a  playhouse  on  the  same 
spot  at  an  earlier  period."  Like  the  other 
playhouses  of  the  period,  it  was  a  wooden 
building,  "  done  abowt  with  ealme  hordes  " 
on  the  outside.* 

We  learn  from  Mr.  Fleay's  paper  on  the 
acting  companies,!  that  on  or  before  19th 
February,  1591-2,  they  (L.  Strange's  company 
under  management  of  AUeynJ)  removed  to 
the  third  London  theatre,  the  Rose,  built  for 
Henslowe  on  Bankside.  .  .  .  On  26th  De- 
cember, 1593  (Henslowe  has  27th  Decem- 
ber wrongly),  Sussex's  actors  came  to  the 
Rose,  and  on  the  ist  April,  1594,  were 
joined  by  the  remnant  of  the  Queen's  men 
left  when  L.  Strange's  company  absorbed 
the  most  of  them ;  but  they  finally  quitted 
London  on  8th  April,  and  went  into  the 
country.  ...  On  14th  May,  1594,  the 
Admiral's  men  came  to  the  Rose.  .  .  . 
Between  September  and  December  1600, 
the  fourth  public  theatre  in  London  was 
opened  by  the  Admiral's  company,  who 
moved  to  it  from  the  Rose;  it  was  called 
the  Fortune.  .  .  .  The  company  occupying 
the  Rose  after  this  was  Derby's,  afterwards 
called  the  Earl  of  Worcester's. 

The  year  1603  was  a  great  plague  year, 
and  the  theatres  were  closed.  This  was  the 
year  in  which  James  I.  changed  the  names 
of  all  the  companies ;  and  this  company  of 
the  Earl  of  Worcester's  players  at  the  Rose 

*  Collier  {Henslowe's  Diary,  p.  4). 

t  Royal  Historical  Society's  Transactions,  vol,  x., 
p.  115. 

%  Mr.  Warner,  in  his  introduction  to  the  Catalogtie 
of  Dulwich  MSS,,  says  that  Alleyn  in  1592  was  a 
member  of  the  Lord  Admiral's  company.  But  in 
another  place  Mr.  Warner  mentions  that  Alle)nti  went 
with  Strange's  men  on  a  provincial  tour  in  1593. 
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became  the  Queen's  company.  The  Rose 
was  given  up  in  this  year,  1603,  and  the 
Queen's  company  played  at  the  Boar's  Head. 
With  regard  to  the  playwrights,  Mr.  Fleay 
concludes  that  in  1592  Shakespeare,  Marlowe, 
Peele,  and  perhaps  Greene,  were  writing  for 
Strange's  men  at  the  Rose ;  this  company 
also  produced  plays  by  Kyd  and  Lodge. 
In  1593-4,  Sussex's  men  played  George  a 
Greene,  Titus  Andronicus,  and  the  old  Leir, 
formerly  in  possession  of  the  Queen's  men. 
Between  June  1594  and  October  1597,  the 
Admiral's  men  acted  plays  by  Marlowe, 
Heywood,  Chapman,  and  Dekker ;  and  be- 
tween November  1597  and  September  1600 
a  full  list  of  authors  is  given  in  Henslowe's 
Diary,  including  these  names  : — Haughton, 
Jonson,  Munday,  Dekker,  Chettle,  Drayton, 
Wilson,  Chapman,  Porter,  Hathaway,  Day, 
Heywood,  Boyle,  and  Pitt.  Between  17th 
August,  1602,  and  7th  March,  1603,  Dekker, 
Chettle,  Smith,  Webster,  Middleton,  Hatha- 
way, Day,  and  Heywood  were  wTiting  con- 
temporaneously for  the  Admiral's  men  at  the 
Fortune,  and  for  Worcester's  men  at  the 
Rose. 

In  July  1597-8,  while  Pembroke's  men 
were  playing  at  the  Rose,  and  the  authors 
named  in  that  long  list  from  Henslow^s 
Diary  were  at  work  writing  plays  for  them, 
the  vestry  of  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  passed 
the  following  resolution  :* — 

That  a  petition  shall  be  made  to  the  bodye  of  the 
Councel  concerning  the  playhouses  in  this  parish ; 
wherein  the  enormities  shall  be  showed  that  come 
thereby  to  the  parish,  and  that  in  respect  thereof  they 
may  be  dismissed  and  put  down  from  playing;  and 
that  four  or  two  of  the  Churchwardens,  &c.,  shall 
present  the  cause  with  a  collector  of  the  Boroughside, 
and  another  of  the  Bankside. 

How  soon  after  1603  Henslowe's  lease 
was  to  expire  is  not  mentioned  in  his  Diary, 
but  Collier  says  that  on  the  25th  of  June  in 
that  year  he  minutes  down  the  substance  of 
conversations  he  had  had  at  a  scrivener's  with 
the  ground  landlord,  when  he  was  required,  if 
the  lease  were  renewed,  to  pay  20/.  a  year  rent, 
and  to  lay  out  100  marks  upon  the  building. 
His  determination  on  this  proposal  was  that 
he  would  rather  "pulldown  the  playhouse" 
than  accede  to  terms  he  considered  so  ex- 
orbitant. 

*  Chalmer's  Apology,  p.  404.     Parish  Register  of 
o/.  itavtours, 
VOL.   XL 


Hentzner,  writing  in  1598,*  says  of  Lo'ndon 
theatres : — 

Without  the  city  are  some  theatres  where  English 
actors  represent  almost  every  day  tragedies  and 
comedies  to  very  numerous  audiences;  these  are  con- 
cluded with  excellent  music,  variety  of  dances,  and 
the  excessive  applause  of  those  that  are  present.  Not 
far  from  these  theatres,  which  are  built  of  wood,  lies 
the  royal  barge  close  to  the  river:  it  has  two  splendid 
cabins  beautifully  ornamented  with  glass  windows, 
painting,  and  gilding ;  it  is  kept  upon  dry  ground, 
and  sheltered  from  the  weather. 

There  is  still  another  place,  built  in  the  form  of 
a  theatre,  which  serves  for  the  baiting  of  bulls  and 
bears  ;  they  are  fastened  behind,  and  then  worried  by 
great  English  bull-dc^. 

Here  the  reference  is  clearly  to  the  "  Beare- 
Howse,"  as  Norden  has  it.  The  barge  pro- 
bably points  to  the  visits  of  the  Queen  to 
the  playhouses  of  Southwark. 

Here  our  story  of  the  Rose  must  cease. 
I  believe  that  this,  and  the  history  of  Paris 
Garden,  with  the  bear-baiting,  so  far  as  it 
has  been  traced,  will,  without  any  expansion 
on  our  part,  present  an  answer  to  the  question 
with  which  we  started — Why,  when  the 
Burbages  shifted  their  playhouse  in  1598-9, 
did  they  choose  the  Bankside  for  their  new 
building?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  the  prospect  of  patronage  in  the  stream 
of  visitors  to  Paris  Garden  which  followed 
from  the  facilities  of  transit  offered  by  the 
Thames,  together  with  a  desire  to  emulate 
Henslowe's  success  at  the  Rose,  which  de- 
cided the  enterprising  family,  to  whom  our 
national  drama  owes  so  much,  to  choose 
this  great  recreation  ground  for  their  new 
venture.  Perhaps  also  there  was  an  element 
of  personal  pique  in  their  decision.  We 
detailed  the  litigious  dispute  between  AUeyn 
and  the  Burbages  in  our  former  article.  Now, 
on  22nd  October,  1592,  AUeyn  was  married 
to  Joan  W^oodward,  Henslowe's  step-daughter; 
and  Mr.  Warner  says  that  from  this  time 
Henslowe  and  Alleyn  "  were  united  more  or 
less  closely  in  a  theatrical  partnership,  which 
was  only  dissolved  by  the  death  of  Henslowe 
in  161 6."  Hence  it  is  probable  that  when 
the  Burbages  set  up  their  new  playhouse  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Rose 
they  were  partly  actuated  by  resentment. 
But  the  prosperity  of  the  Rose  was  now  at 
an  end.  From  the  erection  of  the  Globe,  in 
1599,  we  must  date  the  decline  of  the  Rose. 

*  Horace  Walpole's  translation  (1757),  pp.  4'-3' 
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Had  it  not  been  for  the  all-comnaanding 
success  of  the  Globe,  Henslowe  would 
doubtless  have  paid  the  demands  of  his 
ground-landlord,  and  have  continued  his 
proprietorship  of  the  Rose.  But  he  wisely 
turned  his  attention  to  the  playhouses  in 
which  he  was  interested  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river  Thames. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Celetirateti  TBittftplaces. 

Cardinal  Morton  at  Milborne 
St.  Andrew's,  Dorsetshire. 

How  dearly  I  do  like  to  zee 
the  pleace  a-teale's  a-twold  o'. 

Barnes's  Poems. 

HANK  God  we  don't  live  in 
Dorset !  "  were  the  first  words  of 
a  sermon  I  heard  delivered  in 
Manchester  some  years  ago.  It 
is  consoling  to  know  that  in  old  days,  at  any 
rate,  Dorset  had  not  so  bad  a  character  ;  for 
from  a  MS.  written  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  and  from  which,  by  the  kind- 
ness of  its  owner,  Mr.  J.  C.  Mansel-Pleydell, 
I  am  enabled  to  make  a  few  extracts,  we  get 
a  very  different  impression.  The  writer  was 
John  Budden,*  and  the  subject 

The  life  and  death  of  John 
Morton,  Cardinall  Archbp. 
of  Canterbury,  High  Chancellour  of 
State  to  Three  Kings, 
famous  for  Religion 
PoUecy  and  Inte- 
grity of  Life. 

From  it  we  learn  "In  that  parte  of  England, 
bordering  on  the  South,  which  the  Durotriges  in 
times  paste  possessed,  and  now  (though  the  character 
is  chainged,  yet  the  reason  of  that  significant  title 
remaining)  the  people  are  caled  the  Inhabitants  of 
Dorsetsheir,  as  neighbouring  the  sea  coast.  Not  ffar 
from  a  certaine  towne  called  Beere  was  John  Morton 
borne.  In  a  countrie  p'Jitable  for  pasture  and  hus- 
bandry., ffamous  for  people  and  conimercers,  renowned 
for  ciuility  and  riches,  and  much  cotriended^  for  enter- 
taynement  and  hospitality.''^ 

Milborne  St.  Andrews  is  one  of  those 
double  names  of  which  there  are  so  many 

*  Budden  was  Principal  of  New  Inn  1609,  King's 
Professor  of  Civil  Law,  and  Principal  of  Broadgate 
(Pembroke)  College  at  the  time  of  his  death,  1630. 


in  Dorset ;  and  here,  early  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  at  the  Manor  House,  of  which 
we  give  an  illustration,  John  Morton  was 
born.  He  was  the  son  of  Richard 
Morton,  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Richard 
Turburville  and  Cecilia  Beauchamp.  He 
was  educated  at  Cerne  Abbey,  and  sub- 
sequently at  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  For 
many  years  Cardinal  Morton,  Lord  Chan- 
cellor and  Primate  of  all  England,  was,  next 
to  his  royal  master  Henry  Tudor,  the  fore- 
most man  in  the  realm,  and  his  career  forms 
a  large  part  of  the  history  of  the  period.* 
Francis  Bacon  included  his  life  in  that  of 
Henry  VII.,  and  evidently  was  a  great  admirer 
of  him.  In  virtue  of  his  office  as  Chancellor, 
his  life  has  been  told  by  Lord  Campbell. 
Dr.  Hook  has  of  course  included  him  in 
his  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
(by  the  way,  Dorsetshire  has  produced  no 
less  than  four  Archbishops  of  Canterbury), 
and  more  recently  the  Rev,  T.  Mozley  has 
again  told  the  story  of  the  Lives  of  King 
Henry  VII.,  Prince  Arthur,  and  Cardinal 
Morton.  But  perhaps  the  best  and  most  vivid 
portrait  of  this  "wary  courtier,  the  model 
for  future  Talleyrands,"  as  Campbell  some- 
what spitefully  calls  him,  is  to  be  found  in 
More's  Utopia.  Sir  Thomas  More  was  page 
to  Morton,  and  the  latter  would  have  a 
claim  upon  the  interest  of  every  student  of 
English  history  for  the  careful  education  he 
gave  this  eminent  man,  if  upon  no  other 
grounds.  That  the  Cardinal  foresaw  a  dis- 
tinguished career  for  the  friend  of  Colet  and 
Erasmus,  is  shown  by  the  story  that  one 
day  at  dinner,  being  attended  by  the  future 
Lord  Chancellor  (who,  with  the  sons  of  some 
of  the  best  families  in  England,  formed  part 
of  his  household,  as  was  the  fashion  of  the 
times),  Morton  said  to  his  guests,  "This 
child  here  waiting  at  the  table,  whosoever 
shall  live  to  see  it,  will  prove  a  marvellous 
rare  man." 

Sir  Thomas  More  had  thus  exceptional 
opportunities  of  judging  of  his  master,  and 
has  left   us   a  graphic   description   of  him. 

*  In  the  two  first  reigns  of  the  House  of  Tudor, 
the  Great  Seal  may  be  considered  in  its  highest  splen- 
dour, for  the  Chancellor  was  generally  the  first 
minister  of  the  Crown,  and  by  his  advice  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  the  other  high  officers  of  State  were 
appointed." — Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Chancellors. 
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Budden's  estimate  of  the  man,  being  less 
known,  may  be  worth  quoting.  "  His 
speech,"  he  says,  was 

well  poUished  and  effectuall,  his  will  incomparable,  his 
memory  rather  wonderfull,  his  study  in  both  the  lawes 
see  absolute,  that  it  was  disputable  in  which  he  ex- 
celled ;  his  body  of  a  mediocrity  in  stature  and  comeli- 
nesse ;  in  grassitude  his  strength  aboue  the  measure 


This  last  touch  may  be  considered  a  keynote 
to  his  character.  When  we  realize  the  varied 
nature  of  his  employment  at  home,  his  em- 
bassies abroad,  the  perilous  times  in  which 
he  lived,  and  the  way  in  which  he  contrived 
to  flourish  amidst  every  vicissitude  of  the 
State,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  he  was  a 
man  of  rare  ability.    The  well-known  episode 


Birthplace  of  Cardinal  Morton. 


and  firmenesse  of  his  outward  p'portion,  his  coun- 
tenance com'anding  a  reuerence  and  to  w"*"  thou 
couldst  not  but  vouchsafe  an  obeysance,  in  his  gate  a 
comelynesse  tempered  with  gracefullnes  and  his  person 
not  difficult  of  accesse,  yet  so  disposed  that  neither  his 
seuerity  affrighted  nor  affability  embouldened  any  one. 
To  this  (besides  many  guifts  of  nature)  he  had  a  kind 
of  artificiall  cunning  to  insinuate  with  the  fauour  of 
greate  men,  and  reconsile  the  opinion  of  the  best  ju- 
dicious towards  him,  etc. 


immortalised  in  Richard  III.  (Act  iii.,  sc.  4) 
may  be  taken  as  an  example.  Holinshed 
describes  how,  in  June  1483,  while  the  lords 
were  sitting  in  Council  at  the  Tower,  "  devis- 
ing the  honourable  solemnity  of  the  young 
king  (Edward  V.'s)  coronation,"  the  Pro- 
tector came  in  \  and  Shakespeare  thus  gives 
the  scene : — 
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Gloucester. — My  Lord  of  Ely, 
When  I  was  last  in  Holbom 
I  saw  good  strawberries  in  your  garden  there,* 
I  do  beseech  you,  send  for  some  of  them. 

Ely. — Marry,  and  will,  my  lord,  with  all  my  heart. 

\Exit. 

Then  follows  the  well-known  accusation  and 
summary  execution  of  Lord  Hastings  for 
witchcraft. 

The  fate  that  fell 
On  poor  Hastings'  wretched  head 

was  narrowly  escaped  by  Morton,  who  was 
committed  to  the  care  of  Henry,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  and  sent  to  Brecknock  Castle, 
but  he  found  means  to  escape  thence,  and 
"  chainging  his  rayment,  very  priiiately  con- 
weighed  himselfe  into  his  He  of  Ely,  from 
vhence,  sufficiently  assisted  w""  frinds  and 
money,  he  sayled  into  the  low  countries." 

The  crowning  glory  of  the  life  and  policy 
of  Morton — viz.,  his  coalition  of  the  Houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  alone  would  entitle 
him  to  a  very  honourable  place  in  English 
history.  This  joining  of  the  Roses,  whereof 
Ely  was  the  author,  was  effected  by  the 
marriage  between  Henry  Tudor,  Duke  of 
Richmond,  and  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter 
of  Edward  IV.,  and  no  union  happier  in  its 
consequences  was  probably  ever  made  since 
our  island  has  been  a  monarchy. 

On  Henry  VH.'s  accession  Morton  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  civil  and  religious 
administration  of  the  kingdom.  If  further 
proof  were  needed  of  the  many-sided  nature 
of  the  man,  it  would  be  found  in  the  practical 
nature  of  his  pursuits,  apart  from  statesman- 
ship ;  thus  a  drain  or  cut  was  made  from 
Peterborough  to  Wisbeach,  a  distance  of 
twelve  miles,  at  his  sole  expense.  It  is  still 
known  as  Morton's  Leame.  Again,  Leland 
says  he  employed  his  fortune  in  building  and 
repairing  his  houses  at  Canterbury,  Lambeth, 
Maidstone,  Addington  Park,  and  Charing. 
At  Ford  he  almost  built  the  whole  house. 
At  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  Chancellor,  his 
arms  on  various  buildings  attest  his  muni- 
ficence.t    Literary  men  will  be  disposed  to 

*  Amongst  his  many  preferments  Morton  held  the 
See  of  Ely,  and  the  great  garden  of  the  town-house 
of  its  bishops,  said  to  cover  twenty  acres,  was  famous. 
The  site  is  still  called  Ely  Place. 

t  Quarterly  gules  and  ermines,  in  the  first  and  last 
two  goats'  heads  argent  erased,  horns  or.  They  may  be 
seen  also  in  the  hall  of  Milton  Abbey.  Morton's 
rebus,  a  ton  or  cask  with  M  upon  it,  is  well  known. 


think  the  more  highly  of  him  if  they  accepi 
him  as  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Richard  III., 
which,  generally  attributed  to  Sir  Thomas 
More,  was,  according  to  Campbell,  written 
by  his  predecessor  Morton,  and  is,  by 
the  same  authority,  to  be  reckoned  as  the 
first  classical  prose  composition  in  our  lan- 
guage. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  his 
later  days  the  Cardinal  earned  much  un- 
popularity in  connection  with  the  tax  called 
a  Benevolence."^  Morton  was  said  to  raise 
it  to  higher  rates  by  a  means  which  some 
called  his  Fork  (sometimes  called  his  Cnttch), 
for  he  inserted  an  article  in  the  instruction 
to  the  Commissioners  who  were  to  levy  it. 
That  if  they  met  with  any  who  were  sparing, 
that  they  should  tell  them  that  they  must  needs 
have,  because  they  laid  up  ;  and  if  they  were 
spenders,  they  must  also  needs  have,  because  it 
was  seen  in  their  port  and  manner  of  bearing. 
So  neither  escaped.  Yet  it  is  satisfactory  to 
think  that  he  was  personally  untainted  by 
the  vice  of  avarice. 

It  is  often  stated  that  John  Morton  was 
born  at  Bere  Regis.  The  fact  is,  the  Manor 
House  in  which  he  saw  the  light  stood  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  stream,  which  divides 
Milborne  St.  Andrew  from  Milborne  Style- 
ham,  a  hamlet  of  Bere.  The  two  Milbornes 
are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  same, 
and  are  only  ecclesiastically  disunited. 

The  devouring  tooth  of  time  has  not 
spared  the  birthplace  of  this  great  man, 
Primate  and  Premier  of  England,  and  Coun- 
sellor of  State  to  three  kings,  though  he  was. 
The  greater  part  of  the  house  has  been 
pulled  down  ;  only  the  offices  remain,  occu- 
pied by  the  tenant  of  the  "  Manor  House 
Farm."  But  the  family  is  still  honourably 
represented  in  the  county  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Mansel-Pleydell,  who  is  a  lineal  descendant 
of  a  brother  of  the  cardinal's,  and  who 
possesses  relics  in  the  shape  of  a  curious 
embroidered  satin  prayer-cushion,  represent- 
ing the  finding  of  Moses,  and  some  eccle- 
siastical lace,  which  belonged  to  and  were 
used  by  this  the  most  distinguished  of  Dorset 
worthies. 

Archbishop   Morton  died  at  Knowle,  in 

*  This  impost,  originated  by  Edward  IV.,  abolished 
by  Richard  III.  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people, 
was  revived  by  Henry,  who  raised  thereby  large  sums. 
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Kent,  13th  September,  1500,  aged  90,  and 
was  interred  at  Canterbury,  where  a  sump- 
tuous monument  was  erected ;  but  it  is  said 
that  the  pavement  fell  in  upon  his  coffin,  and 
some  of  his  remains,  wrapt  up  in  cerecloths, 
were  carried  away,  the  head  being  almost  the 
only  part  remaining.  The  latter  was  begged 
by  one  Ralph  Sheldon,  in  1670,  who  be- 
queathed it  to  his  niece,  Mrs.  Sheldon,  Maid 
of  Honour  to  Catherine  of  Braganza ;  and 
what  became  of  it  is  not  known.  Sic  transit 
gloria  mundi! 

J.  J.  Foster. 


iRet)ieto0. 


Chronicles  of  the  Abbey  of  Elstow.  By  the  Rev.  S.  R. 
WiGRAM.  With  some  Notes  on  the  Architecture  of 
the  Church.  By  M.  J.  C.  Buckley.  Oxford  and 
London  (Parker  &  Co.),  1885.     8vo,  pp.  vi,  220. 

§H£  nuns  of  the  Benedictine  abbey,  convent, 
or  monastery  of  Elstow,  in  the  county  of 
Bedford,  did  not  keep  any  chronicle  of 
their  doings,  and  therefore  the  title  of  this 
book  is  a  little  misleading.  Mr.  Wigram 
has  devoted  considerable  time  and  labour  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  the  history  of  this  interesting  abbey,  from 
the  date  of  its  foundation  in  1078  by  Judith,  widow 
of  Waltheof,  Earl  of  Northampton  and  Huntingdon, 
to  the  date  of  its  dissolution  and  transfer  to  Humfry 
Radclyff,  Knight ;  and  as  every  such  history  is  the 
means,  and  very  often  the  only  means,  of  illustrating 
the  dark  periods  of  English  social  history,  every  student 
must  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  for  such  a  contri- 
bution. Mr.  Wigram  has  done  his  work  faithfully 
and  well.  On  higher  grounds  we  should  have  preferred 
the  original  Latin  of  the  documents  he  quotes,  and 
we  could  have  spared  many  of  the  notes  of  explana- 
tion of  terms  which  are  well  known,  but  neither  of 
these  defects  mar  the  usefulness  of  the  book  ;  first, 
because,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  test,  Mr.  Wigram 
is  an  accurate  translator ;  and,  secondly,  because  the 
originals  are  not  difficult  of  access. 

The  dark  story  of  Judith's  treachery  to  the  heroic 
Waltheof  opens  the  history  of  Elstow,  and,  as  it  pro- 
ceeds, many  interesting  glimpses  of  the  times  come 
before  us.  In  the  turbulent  reign  of  Henry  IIL  we 
have  a  story  of  the  seizure  of  the  justices  at  Dun- 
stable by  the  unsuccessful  parties  to  a  suit,  an  act 
which  led  to  the  siege  of  Bedford  Castle  by  the  king, 
and  the  hanging  of  the  turbulent  lord.  Such  un- 
licensed conduct  is  strongly  contrasted  with  the  legal 
proceedings  of  Edward  I.,  who  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  ascertain  whether  the  master  and  brethren 
of  the  hospital  of  St.  Leonard,  Bedford,  might 
properly,  and  without  harm,  stop  up  a  roadway  and 
construct  another  in  lieu  thereof.  The  reading  of 
these  old   records  brings  home  scenes   of  domestic 


history  to  be  obtained  from  no  other  source,  and  we 
wish  the  history  of  all  monastic  institutions  was 
within  reach.  Not  only  of  the  general  domestic 
history  do  they  treat,  but  of  course  of  much  family 
history  as  well.  The  pedigree  of  the  Hervey  family 
occurs  at  p.  143,  and,  what  perhaps  is  more  generally 
interesting,  a  deed  temp.  John  gives  us  a  glimpse  at 
a  probable  ancestor  of  John  Bunyan. 


TTie  Genealogist's  Guide;  being  a  general  search 
through  genealogical,  topographical,  and  biographi- 
cal works,  family  histories,  peerage  claims,  etc.  By 
George  W.  Marshall,  LL.D.  Second  edition. 
London,  1885  (G.  Bell  &  Sons),  8vo,  pp.  xi,  682. 

Every  antiquary  knows  Dr.  Marshall's  genealogical 
labours,  and  long  before  this  notice  will  have  appeared 
they  wUl  have  obtained  this  second  edition  of  a  work 
always  highly  valued.  In  the  seven  hundred  closely 
printed  pages,  arranged  alphabetically  under  the 
family  names,  we  have  as  complete  a  genealogical 
guide  as  could  well  be  wished  for,  each  entry  contain- 
ing references  to  the  authorities  where  the  pedigrees 
are  to  be  found.  English  biography  and  genealogy 
is  a  subject  very  widely  interesting  beyond  antiquarian 
circles,  and  inquirers  in  this  field  should  first  of  all 
consult  Dr.  Marshall's  Guide,  Dr.  Marshall  requests 
all  readers  to  first  of  all  read  his  preface,  which  will 
be  found  to  contain  most  useful  hints  for  the  right 
understanding  of  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  volume. 
In  referring  to  works  he  has  consulted,  we  note  that 
Dr.  Marshall  pays  a  well  merited  tribute  to  Mr. 
Solly's  Index  of  Hereditary  Titles,  published  a  few 
years  ago  by  the  Index  Society,  since  which  time  that 
Society  seems  to  have  slept  most  peacefully.  With 
such  an  example  of  good  work  before  them  as  this 
Genealogist's  Guide,  we  cannot  help  lamenting  that 
good  index  work  should  not  have  been  by  this  time 
thoroughly  set  on  foot  by  proper  organization. 


Antiquities  ;  consisting  of  translations  of  some  three 
hundred  inedited  charters  and  deeds,  dating  from 
1 171,  having  many  autographs  and  seals,  and 
containing  reference  to  the  Marmion,  Montfort, 
Devereux,  and  other  families  ;  origin  of  Stonehenge 
and  similar  remains  ;  Tumuli,  or  grave  mounds 
recently  discovered  in  the  Midlands  j  royal  castle 
of  Bromwich  ;  visits  of  Shakespeare  to  Park  Hall ; 
Morderay  Shakespeare  and  Catherine  Sadler ; 
Wager  of  Battle  ;  early  Anglo-Hebrew  Christians  ; 
occupancy  and  ownership  of  land  from  the  Con- 
quest ;  Roman  coins  recently  discovered ;  hoar- 
stones ;  survey  of  some  Roman  roads  ;  with  maps 
and  fac-simile  of  an  ancient  charter  and  deed,  etc. 
By  Christopher  Chattock.  Birmingham,  1884 
(White  &  Pike),  4to,  pp.  [x]  307. 

This  very  extraordinary  title,  followed  by  a  dedica- 
tion to  Professor  Max  Miiller,  list  of  subscribers,  and 
index,  opens  the  way  to  a  miscellany  of  great  and 
varied  interest.  Mr.  Chattock  is  a  surveyor,  and  no 
class  of  professional  men,  lawyers  alone  excepted, 
perhaps,  have  better  opportunities  before  them  of 
obtaining  out-of-the-way  information.  If  Mr.  Chat- 
tock   has  chosen  to    present   his  collections  in  his 
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own  fashion,  we  shall  not  quarrel  with  him,  though 
we  could  wish  he  had  made  hii  book  conform  to 
modem  literary  usages ;  and  our  transcript  of  the 
title,  lengthy  though  it  be,  saves  us  the  trouble  of 
enumerating  the  contents  of  the  volume. 

We  are  quite  willing  to  follow  Mr.  Chattock  in  all 
his  facts,  and  his  local  knowledge  is  an  element  of  the 
very  greatest  importance,  but  we  cannot  agree  with  all 
his  derivations  from  names  of  places,  full  of  interest 
and  suggestiveness  though  they  are.  One  very  im- 
portant point  he  devotes  a  chapter  to — namely,  as  to 
the  place  of  landing  of  the  Saxons.  Green  and  other 
authorities  place  it  in  Hampshire,  Southampton 
Water,  but  Mr.  Chattock  pleads  very  strongly,  and, 
we  are  tempted  to  say,  successfully,  for  Charmouth, 
in  Dorsetshire.  One  fact  he  points  out  very  ciuriously, 
that  Dorsetshire  county  and  towns  are  mentioned 
many  years  prior  to  Hampshire  county  and  towns  in 
Anglo-Saxon  documents  and  the  Chronicle.  It  will  be 
seen  that  this  subject  wants  some  fresh  investigation, 
and  if  Mr,  Chattock  should  prove  to  be  correct,  some 
of  the  early  steps  of  the  conquerors  of  Britain  will 
have  to  be  retraced. 

What  we  have  said  vwU  quite  suffice  to  show  that 
Mr.  Chattock's  book  is  full  of  curious  and  interesting 
matter — information  that  only  Mr.  Chattock  could 
supply,  and  often  original  thoughts  and  ideas  which, 
without  accepting  offliand,  we  shall  certainly  study 
with  a  view  to  correcting  many  received  historical 
conclusions. 


Manx  worthies  and  Manx  picturesque  spots,  a  speci- 
men of  which  latter  subject  is  given  in  this  first 
part. 

Clarendon   Historical  Society.     New  Series,    No.    i. 

The  Journal  of  King  Edward's  reign.     October 

1884,  8vo, 

This  is  a  print  from  the  original  in  the  Cotton 
Library,  and  is  a  very  curious  monument  of  Edward 
VI. 's  reign.  Unfortunately,  the  editor  does  not  give 
us  any  intimation  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  state- 
ment that  it  is  written  by  the  king's  own  hand,  and  a 
fac-simile  of  the  writing  would  have  been  desirable. 
We  hope  the  Society  will  proceed  with  their  work. 


The  Western  Antiquary,  or  Devon^  Cornwall,  and 
Somerset  Note -Book.  Edited  by  W.  H.  K, 
Wright.  Plymouth  (Luke),  Part  X.  March 
1885,  4to, 

Byegones  relating  to  Wales  and  the  Border  Counties 
Oswestry  (Caxton  Press),  October  to  March  (2 
parts),  4to, 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquarian  Notes.  Edited 
by  W.  D.  Pink.  Part  V.,  vol.  ii.  Leigh,  1885 
(Chrotiicle  Office),  4to. 

The  Manx  Note-Book.      Edited  by  A.  W.  MoORE. 

No.  I,  January  1885,  Douglas  (Johnson),  8vo. 

We  are  very  pleased  to  see  our  old  friends  so  active 
and  useful,  and  to  welcome  a  fresh  companion  to  the 
goodly  supply  of  local  antiquarian  papers.  We 
cannot  well  do  without  these  most  valuable  aids  to 
history,  for  they  convey  local  knowledge  which,  after 
all,  very  often  decides  very  difficult  problems.  Two 
valuable  contributions  to  the  Western  Antiquary  are 
"  English  Changes  of  Celtic  Cornish  Names,"  by  Mr. 
F.  W.  P.  lago,  and  "  A  Plea  for  Devonshire  Biblio- 
graphy," by  the  Editor.  Byegones  reproduces  a 
silhouette  of  Darwin's  father,  a  particularly  valuable 
portrait,  which  we  are  glad  to  possess.  The  original  is 
in  possession  of  Rev.  William  Leighton,  of  Shrewsbury. 
'•  Early  Printed  Books  relating  to  Wales  "  is  one  of 
the  useful  subjects  dealt  with  in  this  journal,  and  it 
also  contains  many  folklore  items  of  value.  Mr. 
Llewellyn  Jewitt  contributes  to  the  Manx  Note- 
Book  a  paper  on  the  Fylfot  symbol.  This  "note- 
book "  is  well  produced,  and  proposes  to  deal  with 


Aungervyle  Society.      September  to  December  1884. 
3  parts,  8vo. 

These  parts  give  us  the  continuation  of  the  Naviga- 
tion and  Voyages  of  Lewis  Wertomannus,  1503,  a 
Earticularly  interesting  reprint  of  early  travels.  We 
ope  this  scheme  will  be  continued,  because  these 
books  are  now  becoming  of  value  to  a  larger  circle 
than  antiquaries  and  book  lovers. 


Records  of  the  Borough  of  Chesterfield:  being  a  series 
of  Extracts  from  tJie  Archives  of  the  Corporation  of 
Chesterfield  and  of  other  repositories.  Collected  by 
Pym  Yeatman.  Published  under  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Alderman  Gee,  Mayor  of  Chesterfield. 
(Chesterfield  and  Sheffield,  1884 :  Wilfred  Edmunds.) 
8vo,  pp.  XV,  72. 

We  understand  that  these  records  have  been  pub- 
lished at  the  instance  and  expense  ol  Mr.  Alderman 
Gee,  and  we  caimot  but  express  our  cordial  thanks, 
which  will  be  echoed  by  all  students  of  English  insti- 
tutions, for  the  public  spirit  of  such  an  act.  Mr. 
Alderman  Gee  may  rest  assured  that  this  work  on 
behalf  of  his  native  borough  will  not  die  out  unrecog- 
nized, for  it  is  a  monument  more  endurinp  and  far 
wider  reaching  than  most  others  could  \  Ave  been. 
We  want  such  a  spirit  displayed  in  all  our  old  muni- 
cipal boroughs.  People  do  not  understand  how  much 
real  English  life  lies  hidden  in  these  memorials  of  the 
past,  and  they  can  never  be  brought  to  know  until  we 
have  before  us  a  collection  of  municipal  archives.  It 
is  a  work  which,  in  our  opinion,  the  Government  ought 
themselves  to  undertake,  but  failing  this,  it  certainly 
ought  to  be  done  by  each  municipality. 

Mr.  Yeatman  gives  a  careful  transcript  of  each 
charter,  and  a  translation,  and  thus  both  for  student 
and  reader  the  book  is  valuable.  Chesterfield  based 
its  constitution  upon  that  of  Nottingham,  whose  records 
have  recently  been  published  so  ably,  and  we  have 
here  an  instance  of  borough  affiliation,  a  subject 
which,  we  are  glad  to  say,  has  been  taken  up  in  these 
columns  by  an  author  well  qualified  for  his  task. 
Mr.  Yeatman  does  good  service  in  pointing  out  the 
extreme  importance  of  prescriptive  right  in  early 
time,  and  it  cannot  be  too  often  urged  that  char- 
tered, rights  do  not  contain  the  entire  body  of 
municipal  laws  and  privileges.  The  first  charter  of 
Chesterfield  is  undated,  and  cannot  be  assigned  to  any 
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particular  year ;  the  first  dated  charter  being  one  of 
King  Henry  II.  Dr.  Pegge,  one  of  Sylvanus  Urban's 
most  famous  correspondents,  compiled  a  list  of  charters 
in  the  corporation  chest  in  1789  ;  but  many  of  these, 
alas  !  have  now  been  lost,  and  Mr.  Yeatman  has  to  go 
to  the  parent  Nottingham  charters  for  some  of  his 
evidence.  We  should  like  much  to  give  some  of  the 
special  features  of  this  valuable  book  ;  but  we  cannot 
now  do  so,  though  we  hope  to  refer  to  it  frequently  in 
future  studies  of  municipal  antiquities.  One  word  of 
criticism  we  caimot  forbear  giving,  Mr.  Yeatman  is 
in  difficulties  about  the  word  "  integritatibus,"  which 
is  defined  by  Ducange  as  including  certain  agricultural 
rights  ;  and  what  evidence  is  there,  we  would  ask,  to 
prove  that  Chesterfield,  like  other  municipal  boroughs, 
was  not  in  early  days  as  much  agricultural  as 
mercantile  ? 


a^eetings  of  antiquarian 
Societies, 

METROPOLITAN. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — March  r2th. — Mr.  E. 
Freshfield,  V.-P.,  in  the  chair. — A  resolution  was 
passed  embodying  the  apprehensions  of  the  Society  at 
the  contemplated  destruction  of  various  churches  in 
the  city  of  York  and  their  intention  to  watch  the 
course  of  proceedings. — A  letter  was  read  from  the 
Rev.  W.  lago,  local  secretary  of  Cornwall,  stating 
that  in  that  capacity  he  had  addressed  a  remonstrance 
to  the  Ordnance  Survey  against  the  practice  of  their 
surveyors  placing  their  bench  marks  on  the  stone 
and  crosses  of  Cornwall. — Mr.  A.  White,  by  per- 
mission of  the  vicar  of  West  Drayton,  exhibited  a 
chalice  and  paten,  parcel  gilt,  still  in  use  in  that 
parish,  and  bearing  the  year  mark  for  1507. — Lord 
Hatherton  also  exhibited  a  chalice  and  paten  which 
had  been  gilt  and  repaired  within  recent  years,  and 
which  was  stated  to  have  been  found  behind  the 
wainscot  at  Pilaton  Hall  in  the  year  1750.— Mr. 
Hope  then  read  the  continuation  of  his  paper  "  On 
the  Seals  of  the  University  and  Colleges  of  Cam- 
bridge." 

March  19th.— Dr.  Freshfield  in  the  chair.— Mr. 
Wardle  read  a  paper  upon  the  recently  demolished 
parish  church  of  Croxden,  Staffordshire,  which  was 
originally  the  gate-house  chapel  of  the  Cistercian 
Abbey  there.  It  was  a  small  building,  18  feet  by 
54  feet,  with  lancet  windows,  and  various  details  in 
the  construction  led  Mr.  Wardle  to  assign  it  to  the 
thirteenth  century. 

Archaeologicallnstitute.  March 5th.— The  Pre- 
sident in  the  chair. — Precentor  Venables  commiuiicated 
an  account  of  a  fine  pilaster  of  Roman  date,  sculp- 
tured on  three  sides,  recently  found  at  Lincoln. — Mr. 
J.  J.  Carey  submitted  drawings  of  a  singular  wall- 
painting  in  the  Castel  Church  in  Guernsey,  with  les 
trots  rois  marts  et  les  trois  rots  vifs  ;  and  of  a  curious 
stone  chest  or  coffin,  sculptured  with  mermaids,  also 
preserved  in  Guernsey.— Mr.  F.  J.  Spurrell  reported 


the  discovery  of  a  large  number  of  dene-holes,  near 
Grays  and  Tilbury,  in  Essex,  which  he  invited  the 
members  to  inspect. — Mr.  W.  T.  Watkin  communi- 
cated a  list  of  Roman  inscriptions  found  in  Britain  in 
1884. — Mr.  J.  L.  Stahlschmidt  read  a  paper  "  On 
Church  BeUs."— Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope  exhibited 
the  corporation  maces  of  Maidstone. 

British  Archseological  Association. — March 
4th. — Mr.  T.  Morgan  in  the  chair. — The  Rev.  Sir  T. 
Baker  exhibited  a  beautiful  comb,  of  large  size,  ela- 
borately carved. — Mr.  Irvine  sent  a  collection  of 
drawings  of  antiquarian  objects  recently  exhibited  at 
Peterborough,  and  found  either  in  the  city  or  in  the 
locality. — Mr,  R.  Allen  described  a  hitherto  unedited 
stone  at  Colsterworth  Church,  near  Grantham.  It 
has  been  part  of  the  shaft  of  a  Saxon  cross,  and  is 
covered  with  interlaced  patterns. — Mr.  E.  Way  ex- 
hibited some  curious  Roman  silver  coins,  and  Mr.  E. 
Walford  an  engraving  of  the  Carfax,  Oxford,  show- 
ing the  position  of  the  old  conduit  erected  in  16 10, 
now  removed. — Prebendary  Scarth  described  a  carved 
stone  pedestal,  of  which  a  drawing  by  Mr.  T.  Watkin 
was  produced.  It  was  found  in  a  Roman  hypocaust 
at  Chester,  and  it  is  carved  with  some  curious  and 
unusual  patterns,  one  of  the  ornaments  being  similar 
to  the  fleur  de  lys  of  mediaeval  times. — Mr.  G.  R. 
Wright  exhibited  a  leaden  bulla  of  Pope  Gregory  XL, 
found  at  Snetterly,  Norfolk,  in  the  ruined  wall  of 
a  conventual  building,  some  notes  of  the  history  of 
the  latter,  prepared  by  Mr.  P.  Burroughes,  being 
read. — Mr.  A.  Cope  described  an  early  cross  at  Dun- 
blane, carved  on  a  massive  monolith,  probably  of 
earlier  date  than  the  cross. — The  concluding  portion 
of  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Browne's  paper  on  the  cross  in 
Leeds  Church  was  read. — A  paper  by  Mr.  E.  J.  L. 
Scott,  "  On  Original  Documents  relating  to  the  South 
Part  of  Pembrokeshire  was  then  read. — The  proceed- 
ings were  brought  to  a  close  by  a  paper  "  On  the 
Old  Signs  of  the  Shops  in  Paternoster  Row, "  by  Mr. 
H.  Syer  Cuming. 

March  i8th. — The  Rev.  S.  M.  Mayhew  in  the  chair. 
— Mr.  Walford  exhibited  an  old  engraving,  by  Theo- 
dore Maes,  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne. — Mr.  Loftus 
Brock  described  a  beautiful  example  of  Etruscan 
fictile  ware.— Mr.  C.  Brent  exhibited  some  Arabic 
inscriptions  on  cornelian  and  sard,  and  Captain  M, 
Taylor  a  small  dial  ring  found  at  Corwen. — The  Rev, 
S.  M.  Mayhew  produced  a  large  collection  of  ancient 
objects  mostly  found  in  the  city  in  some  of  the  recent 
excavations. — The  first  paper  was  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Edkin,  read  in  his  absence  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Rylands, 
"  On  Ancient  Navigation  in  the  Indian  Ocean." — Mr. 
J.  T.  Irvine  read  a  description  of  the  opening  of  a 
barrow  at  Croyland,  Lincolnshire,  in  which  were 
found  some  Roman  remains,  and  also  some  prehistoric 
flint  implements. 

April  1st. — Mr.  T.  Morgan  in  the  chair. — Mr.  Shera- 
ton reported  the  discovery  of  the  foundations  of  a 
small  Norman  chapel  in  a  field  near  Ludlow. --Among 
various  antiquities  which  were  exhibited  by  different 
members  were  several  of  the  singular  objects  manu- 
factured many  years  ago  by  the  Whitechapel  firm 
of  "Billy  "  and  "  Charley."  Their  forged  antiquities 
were  exposed  at  the  time  by  Mr.  S,  Cuming. — Mr. 
Loftus  Brock  exhibited  a  curious  bronze  mounting 
of  an  old  English  cabinet,  probably  a  relic  of  the 
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Great  Fire. — A  paper  was  then  read  "  On  Domesday 
Book,"  by  Mr.  W.  de  Gray  Birch. — A  paper  by  Dr. 
A.  Fryer,  "  On  Ancient  Glass,"  was  also  read. 

Anthropological  Institute. — March  loth. — Mr. 
F.  Galton,  President,  in  the  chair. — Mr.  J.  G.  Frazer 
read  a  paper  "On  Certain  Burial  Customs  as  illus- 
trative of  the  Primitive  Theory  of  the  Soul."  The 
Romans  had  a  custom  that  when  a  man  who  had 
been  reported  to  have  diad  abroad  returned  home 
alive,  he  should  enter  his  house  not  by  the  door,  but 
over  the  roof.  When  the  body  of  a  dead  man  could 
not  be  found,  he  was  buried  in  effigy,  and  this  ficti- 
tious burial  was  held  to  be  sufficient  to  lay  the 
wandering  ghost. — The  Director  read  a  paper,  by 
Admiral  F.  S.  Tremlett,  "  On  the  Sculptured 
Dolmens  of  the  Morbihan." 

March  24. — Mr.  Francis  Galton,  President,  in  the 
chair. — A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Duffield  on 
"  The  Inhabitants  of  New  Ireland  and  its  Archi- 
pelago." 

Hellenic— March  12th.— Prof.  C.  T.  Newton, 
v.- P.,  in  the  chair. — Prof.  W.  M.  Ramsay  read  the 
first  part  of  a  paper  "  On  the  Archaic  Pottery  of  the 
Coast  of  Northern  Ionia  and  Southern  Jiolis."  The 
main  thesis  of  this  part  of  the  paper  was  to  claim  for 
the  potters  of  the  .^Eolian  Cyme  four  vases  which 
have  been  published  at  diffisrent  times  :  Monum.  dell. 
Instil,  ix.  4  and  ix.  5  (2) ;  Journal  Hell.  Stud.^  ii. 
p.  305  ;  and  Bull.  Corresp.  Hell.,  1884,  plate  vii. 

New  Shakspere.— March  13th.— Dr.  C.  K.  Wat- 
son in  the  chair. —  Mr.  S.  L.  Lee  read  a  paper  "  On 
an  Elizabethan  Learned  Society."  Mr.  Lee  spoke 
strongly  on  the  mistaken  estimate  of  the  character  of 
the  Elizabethan  age  as  being  one  of  tumultuous,  ill- 
directed  passion.  That  there  was  another  side  to  it 
was  shown  by  the  birth  of  the  old  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, founded  in  1^12.. 

Asiatic. — March  i6th. — Sir  W.  Muir,  President,  in 
the  chair. — Mr.  H.  H.  Howorth  read  a  paper  "  On 
the  Northern  Frontagers  of  China  :  Part  VII.,  The 
Shato  Turks." 

Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology. — March  3rd. 
—Dr.  Samuel  Birch,  President,  in  the  chair. — A  paper 
by  M.  Edouard  Naville,  on  the  "  Inscription  of  the 
Destruction  of  Mankind  in  the  Tomb  of  Rameses  III." 
was  read. — Mr.  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge  read  a  paper 
entitled  "Notes  on  the  Martyrdom  of  the  Coptic 
Martyr  Isaac  of  Tiphre."  The  MS.  from  which  the 
Coptic  text  of  this  martyrdom  is  taken  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Lord  Zouch.  It  belongs  most  probably  to  the 
tenth  century.  As  a  whole,  the  text  is  very  perfect,  a 
few  clerical  errors,  and  the  omission  of  a  word  or  two 
here  and  there,  comprising  nearly  all  its  faults. 

Royal  Historical  Society. — March  19th.- Mr. 
Alderman  Hurst  in  the  chair. — Mr.  J.  Foster  Palmer 
read  a  paper  on  "The  Development  of  the  Fine  Arts 
under  the  Puritans,"  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
show  that  the  influence  of  the  Puritan  idea  upon  the 
fine  arts  was,  in  the  long  run,  really  advantageous. 

Numismatic. — March  20th. — Dr.  J.  Evans,  Presi- 
dent, inthechair. — Mr.H.  Symondses^hibited  a  baronial 
coin  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  struck  at  London. — Dr. 
W.  Frazer  sent  for  exhibition  a  silver  medal  of  Suley- 
man  I.,  the  son  of  Abbas  II.  of  Persia,  A.D.  1666-1694. 
— Mr.  H.  Montague  exhibited  a  variety  of  the  groat 
of  Henry  VIII.'s  fifth  coinage,  issued  in  the  thirty- 


seventh  year  of  his  reign,  reading  redd,  cviq'  q' 
SVVM,  EST. — The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Pownall  exhibited 
a  bronze  medal  by  Christophorus  Hierimia,  of  Mantua,; 
struck  in  honour  of  Alfonso  V.,  King  of  Aragon^. 
Naples,  and  Sicily  (1416-1458),  sumamed  "the:' 
Magnificent,"  similar  to  one  described  in  Armandj 
Medailleurs  Italiens,  vol.  i.,  pp.  30-31  :  obverse,; 
ALFONSVS   REX   REGIBVS   IMPERANS    ET    BELLORVM 

VICTOR  ;  reverse,  coronant  victorem  regni 
MARS  ET  BELLONA. — Mr.  A.  E.  Copp  exhibited  % 
Hamburg  century-medal  in  gold,  dated  1801. — Mr. 
B.  V.  Head  read  a  paper,  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Greene,  o4 
the  medals  of  the  Hanna  family  by  Leone  Leoni. — Dr. 
Evans  read  a  paper  on  a  find  of  Anglo-Saxon  coins  in 
Meath. 

Philological  Society.— March  7th. — Rev.  Prof. 
Skeat,  President,  in  the  chair. — Mr.  Furnivall  read  a 
paper  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  B.  Cayley,  "  On  the  Condi- 
tions of  Onomatopeia." 

Geological. — March  nth. — Prof.  T.  G.  Bonney, 
President,  in  the  chair. — The  following  communica- 
tions were  read  :  "  On  the  Granitic  and  Schistose 
Rocks  of  Donegal  and  some  other  Parts  of  Ireland," 
by  Mr.  C.  Callaway;  and  "  On  Hollow  Spherulites 
and  their  Occurrence  in  Ancient  British  Lavas,"  by 
Mr.  G.  A.  J.  Cole. 

Royal  Society  of  Literature. — March  25th. — 
Mr.  J.  Haynes  in  the  chair. — Mr.  Percy  W.  Ames 
read  a  paper  "  On  the  Nature  of  Thought  as  con- 
sidered from  Physiological  Points  of  View. ' 

London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological 
Society. — March  24th.— Mr.  J.  G.  Waller  in  the 
chair. — Mr.  G.  L.  Gomme  read  "  Some  Notes  on  the 
Westminster  '  Folk  Moot,' "  which  was  followed  by 
some  observations  by  the  Chairman  and  Mr.  A. 
White. — Mr.  J.  E.  Price  described  some  Roman  and 
other  pottery,  coins,  and  various  other  objects  of 
interest  found  during  the  recent  city  excavations. 
There  was  also  exhibited  the  skull  of  a  wolf  of  prehis- 
toric times  recently  dug  out  of  a  depth  of  sixteen  feet 
of  gravel  on  the  Albany  Estate,  Albany  road,  Old 
Kent  Road,  in  excavating  for  a  sewer.  Mr.  Price 
referred  to  the  proposed  restoration  of  the  Church  of 
Bartholomew  the  Great,  West  Smithfield.— A  _  dis- 
cussion ensued,  in  which  the  Rev.  W.  Panckridge, 
the  rector  of  the  parish,^  Mr.  A.  White,  and  others, 
took  part. 


PROVINCIAL. 

Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society. — March  9th.— 
Mr.  J.  W.  Clark,  M.A.,  President,  in  the  Chair.— 
The  President  exhibited  a  complete  skeleton  of  a  Red 
Stag  {Cervus  elaphus)  :  the  bones  were  found  in 
Burwell  Fen  early  in  last  summer,  and  were  all 
"associated,"  with  the  exception  of  the  shoulder- 
blades  and  the  skull.— The  Rev.  W.  Graham  F. 
Pigott  exhibited,  among  other  curiosities  recently 
found  in  the  coprolite  excavations  at  Abington 
Pigotts  :  (l)  An  aureus  (probably  unique)  of  Cuno- 
belin,  obv.  Horse,  wheel  underneath,  CVNO,  rev.  Ear 
of  barley,  CAMV,  i.e.,  the  mint  of  Camulodunum,  now 
Colchester;  it  was  ploughed  up  in  April  1875.  (2) 
A  denarius  of  Nero  Drusus    plated  antique),    rev. 
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Equestrian  statue  of  Drusus  on  a  triumphal  arch,  de 
GERMANIS,  dug  up  in  October  1884 ;  and  a  third 
^ra^j  of  Constans  and  of  Gratian. — Mr.  H.  F.  Wilson 
read  a  short  paper  descriptive  of  some  objects  of 
antiquarian  interest  discovered  by  him  in  an  attic  in 
the  Great  Court  of  Trinity  College.  The  "find" 
consisted  of  bones,  broken  bottle-glass,  a  key  of 
antique  pattern,  oyster-shells,  crab-claws,  rags,  and 
other  rubbish,  among  which  were  several  scraps  of 
manuscript  of  various  ages  from  the  i6th  to  the 
present  century,  and  some  fragments  of  printed  books. 
The  first-mentioned  relics  he  believed  were  the  traces 
of  a  clandestine  nocturnal  banquet  held  by  persons  in 
statu  pupillari  under  the  old  regime,  when  an  M. A. 
"  zetate  provectior  "  looked  after  the  morals  of  the 
youthful  undergraduates.  The  bottle  was  of  an  old- 
fashioned  type,  such  as  was  common  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  closely  resembled  a  perfect  specimen  of 
that  date,  which  was  exhibited  for  comparison.  Mr. 
Wilson  then  gave  some  account  of  the  printed  and 
manuscript  scraps,  which  comprised  :  (a)  a  page  from 
an  undergraduate's  common-place  book  or  collection 
of  Latin  passages  of  about  the  year  1550;  {b)  a  few 
sentences  from  a  Latin  essay  of  the  same  period, 
which  said  little  for  the  classical  attainments  of  its 
author;  (f)  portions  of  a  congratulatory  address  to 
some  dignitary  of  Trinity  College,  probably  of  the 
seventeenth  century ;  (</)  a  fragment  of  a  poem  in  English ; 
{/)  a  worm-eaten  leaf  from  an  old  play,  which  has 
not  yet  been  identified :  the  dratnatis  personce  engaged 
in  the  dialogue  being  given  as  Warh.  and  Dorc. 
respectively;  (/)  a  small  torn  piece  of  newspaper, 
containing  an  abstract  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  Will. 

Penzance  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian 
Society. — March  13th. — Rev.  W.  S.  Lach-Szyrma, 
President,  in  the  chair. — A  paper  was  read  by  Rev. 
S.  Rundle  on  the  Antiquities  of  Godolphin  Parish,  as 
a  contribution  to  his  scheme  of  a  general  and  exhaustive 
list  of  the  antiquities  of  West  Cornwall. — A  paper 
was  contributed  on  Acclimatization  of  Plants,  by  Rev. 
W.  Colenzo,  of  New  Zealand,  and  other  scientific 
papers  followed.- —  The  evening  was  closed  by  the 
President's  paper  on  Tidal  Folk  Lore. 

Caradoc  Field  Club.  —  March  19th.  —  The 
annual  meeting.^ — Field  meetings  were  fixed  for  the 
season  as  follows  : — Titterstone  Clee  Hill  in  May, 
Bishop's  Castle  in  June,  Cader  Idris  in  July,  and 
Pontesford  (for  the  study  of  cryptogamic  botany)  in 
September.  At  the  meeting  also  three  very  good 
collections  of  fossils  were  exhibited  by  Henry  Inskip, 
Henry  Foster,  and  John  McNaught,  of  Stokesay 
National  School. 

Birmingham  Philosophical  Society. — March 
I2th. — Councillor  Tait  presiding. — Papers  were  read 
by  Dr.  Heath  on  "Complexes  of  Lives";  and  Mr. 
Osmund  Airy,  on  "  Two  Letters  from  the  Essex 
Papers  regarding  the  Proposed  Gift  of  the  Phcenix 
Park  to  Lady  Castlemaine." — Mr.  Airy  dwelt  upon 
the  manly  protest  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  against  the 
alienation  of  the  Phcenix  Park  from  the  use  of  the 
Irish  people,  as  proposed  by  Charles  IL  ;  and  upon 
the  remarkable  political  morality  of  the  reign,  which 
rendered  it  possible  that  he  should  be  able  to  suggest 
that  a  small  tax  should  be  imposed  upon  the  Irish 
people  to  provide  pin-money  for  one  of  the  King's 
mistresses  rather  than  they  should  be  deprived  of  the 


enjojrment  of  the  park. — Mr.  J.  Wilson  King  also 
read  a  paper  upon  "  Adelbert  of  Bremen,"  illustrating 
a  little  known  but  instructive  passage  of  the  political 
and  ecclesiastical  history  of  Germany  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eleventh  century.  The  particulars  were  mainly 
derived  from  the  chronicles  of  Adam  of  Bremen,  and 
showed  that  Adelbert,  who  was  Archbishop  of 
Bremen,  raised  his  diocese  almost  to  the  point  of  a 
patriarchate,  independent  of  Rome,  and  effected  a 
great  work  in  the  early  Christianising  of  the  German 
empire. 

Bradford  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society. 
— March  21st. — A  paper  on  "The  Roman  Wall  "  was 
read  by  Mr.  W.  Glossop.     Starting  from  Carlisle,  the 
Roman  Luguvallium,  and  taking  train  to  Naworth, 
we  come  to  the  first  important  relics  of  the  wall  on 
the  highroad  to  Gilsland.     Here  we  see  not  only  the 
wall  itself,  but  from  the  inscriptions  in  a  quarry  of  red 
freestone  close  by,  we  are  able  to  fix  the  date  of  at 
least  part  of  the  structure,  and  to  point  to  the  source 
from  which  material  was  supplied.     Proceeding  next 
to  Birdaswald,  is  a  Roman  camp,  occupying  five  and 
a  half  acres  ;  the  gateways,  some  seven  or  eight  feet 
high,  are  still  there,  and  stand  at  each  point  of  the 
compass,  the  holes  made  by  the  door-sockets  are  still 
distinct,  and  the  steps  are  much  worn  by  age.     Pass- 
ing the  Maiden-way — the  road  leading  over  the  wild 
wastes  and  morasses  of  the  north — we  reach  Gilsland, 
where  we  take  train  for  Greenhead.     Half  a  mile  off 
stands  Thirlwall  Castle,  built  entirely  of  stones  from 
the  wall.     Close  by  is  the  farmstead  of  Carvoran,  the 
Roman  station  of  Magna,  occupying  about  three  and 
a  half  acres.    The  site  is  now  pasture  land,  the  stones 
having  been  used  in  the  erection  of  buildings  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  in  fact,  the  railway  station  of  Green- 
head  and  most  of  the  houses  in  the  village  are  said  to 
be  constructed  out  of  the  wall  and  camp.     Still  going 
eastward,  we  reach  the  "nine  nicks  of  Thirlwall,"  a 
series  of  ravines  between  hills  of  some  600  feet  high. 
The  wall  goes  on  up  hill  and  down  dale,  regardless  of 
the  nature  of  the  country.     We  next  reach  the  farm- 
stead of  Walltown  at   Great   Chesters — both   names 
redolent  of  meaning — where  was  the  Roman  station 
of  ^sica,  a   camp  of  [three   acres,  standing  at    the 
eastern  end  of  the   "nine  nicks."    Proceeding;  still 
eastward,  we  reach  the  relics  of  a  "mile  castle"  at 
Cawfield.     It  consists  of  three  walls  abutting  on  the 
main  wall  on  its  southern  side,  with  an  entrance  on 
the  south.     Keeping  at  first  to  the  old  military  road, 
and  then  turning  to  the  highroad  made  by  General 
W^ade  in  the  time  of  the  Pretender,  we  reach  the  farm 
of  housesteads — the  Roman  station   of  Borcovicus, 
the  best  preserved  station  on  the  wall.     It  stands  on 
the  top  of  the  hill,  under  cover  of  the  wall  on  the 
north.      Remains   of   buildings,   pillars,    and   streets 
abound  ;  gateways   on   the   north,   south,  east,    and 
west,  with  excellent  specimens  of  Roman  masonry, 
are  still   there.     Altars,  monuments,   and   other   re- 
mains are  so   abundant   that   this   station   has  been 
called  the   "  Tadmor  of  Britain."     Inscriptions  show 
that  the  camp  was  occupied  by  a  cohort  of  the  Tun- 
grians   from   Belgic   Gaul.      The   camp   covers   five 
acres,  and  a  space  of  about  a  yard  separates  it  from 
the   Wall   of    Hadrian.      The   terraces  of   the   hill 
(called  Chapel  Hill)  on  which  the  camp  stands  formed 
an  extensive  cemetery,  where  a  temple  is  supposed  to 
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have  stood.  Reaching  Hexham,  we  take  train  to 
Chollerford,  on  the  North  British  Railway,  and  make 
our  way  to  Chesters,  the  Roman  station  of  Cilurnum. 
Half  a  mile  further  down  the  river  we  see  enormous 
masses  of  masonry,  the  relics  of  a  Roman  bridge 
which  crossed  the  river  opposite  the  camp.  The 
piers  in  the  river  are  quite  visible  when  the  water 
is  low.  Between  this  place  and  Newcastle  traces 
of  the  wall  can  only  be  found  here  and  there. 

Bury  Natural  History  Society. — April.  4th. — 
The  chair  was  occupied  by  Dr.  Kerr. — A  paper  on 
"  Protoplasm  and  the  Amoeba  "  was  given  by  Mr.  J. 
E.  Parr. 

Essex  Field  Club.— April  4th.— Mr.  T.  V. 
Holmes  in  the  chair. — Mr.  R.  Meldola  presented 
to  the  Club,  on  behalf  of  Lord  Walsingham,  a  pam- 
phlet dealing  with  the  variations  of  melanism  in 
Arctic  animals. — The  Rev.  A.  W.  Rowe  read  a  paper 
"  On  some  Crystalline  Rocks  from  the  Drift  in  the 
Neighbourhood  of  Felstead."  He  pointed  out  that 
these  rocks,  several  specimens  of  which  were  upon 
the  table,  did  not  belong  to  Essex,  but  must  have 
been  introduced  by  the  glacier  which  covered  the 
county  in  the  glacial  period.  After  dealing  with 
evidence  of  the  direction  of  the  glacial  current,  he 
passed  on  to  give  details  of  the  structure  of  the  rocks 
and  to  compare  them  with  the  structure  of  similar 
rocks  in  the  midland  counties  of  England,  in  the 
north  and  north-western  counties  of  England,  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Scotland,  and  in  Norway  and 
Sweden.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  had 
been  brought  from  Scandinavia. 

Dumfries  Antiquarian  Society. — April. — A 
paper  of  some  interest  to  admirers  of  Robert  Bums 
was  read,  giving  the  contents  of  several  wills  bearing 
on  "  Lovely  Polly  Stewart  "  and  her  family.  In  one 
of  these,  the  will  of  her  aunt,  Catherine  Bacon  (bom 
Stewart),  a  sum  of  10/.  to  purchase  mourning,  with 
the  best  silk  cloak  of  the  testatrix,  and  a  sum  of  5/. 
to  each  of  her  three  sons  by  her  first  marriage,  were 
bequeathed  ;  but  in  the  will  of  her  father,  who  was  a 
farmer  and  small  landowner,  made  after  her  desertion 
of  her  second  husband,  provision  is  made  for  her  sons, 
but  none  for  herself.  Some  lines  to  this  lady,  written 
by  the  poet  on  the  window  of  a  Dumfries  inn,  are  still 
to  be  seen. 

Suffolk  Institute  of  Archaeology  and  Natural 
History. — March  27th. — The  annual  general  meeting. 
— The  President  (Lord  John  Hervey)  in  the  chair. — 
The  Rev.  Evelyn  White  read  the  annual  report. 
It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  Society  has 
during  the  past  year  shown  encouraging  signs  of  re- 
newed vigour  and  usefulness.  The  Land  Birds  of 
Suffolk,  forming  Part  IV.  of  volume  v.  of  the  Society's 
Proceedings,  has  been  issued  to  members,  and  in  due 
time  the  rest  of  Dr.  Babington's  valuable  work  (  The 
Water  Birds  and  Accidental  Visitors )  will  follow,  so 
as  to  complete  the  volume.  Part  II.  of  volume  vi.  is 
nearly  ready,  and  will  be  in  the  hands  of  members  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks. — Some  conversation  took 
place  as  to  the  old  ruin  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  which 
formed  part  of  St.  Saviour's  Hospital.  It  is  a  most 
interesting  old  monument,  and  rather  than  it  should 
be  pulled  down,  the  Bury  Town  Council  some  time 
since  bought  the  piece  of  ground  on  which  it  stands. 
Subsequently  the  Rev.  Evelyn  White  received  a  letter. 


saying  that  unless  a  reply  was  received  by  April  3rd, 
the  monument  would  be  sold  again.  It  would  appear 
that  there  are  no  funds  belonging  to  the  Institute 
available  for  the  preservation  of  national  monuments. 
In  all  probability  sufficient  funds  will  be  raised  by 
private  subscription  among  the  members  to  meet  the 
matter. 

Clifton  Antiquarian  Club. — March  17th. — The 
President,  the  Hon.  and  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Clifford,  in 
the  chair. — A  paper  by  Colonel  Bramble  on  "  English 
Mediaeval  Armour  "  was  read.  The  reader  traced  the 
history  of  armour,  from  the  complete  chain  of  the 
early  thirteenth  century  to  complete  plate  of  the 
fifteenth,  and  its  gradual  disappearance  in  compara- 
tively recent  times.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by 
numerous  rubbings  from  monumental  brasses,  from 
Colonel  Bramble's  extensive  collection.  Advantage 
was  taken  of  the  occasion  to  make  a  presentation  to 
Mr.  John  Reynolds,  of  Redland,  in  recognition  of 
the  great  services  he  has  rendered  in  the  pursuit  of 
archaeology  in  Bristol  and  Clifton.  The  testimonial 
took  the  form  of  an  illuminated  address,  with  the 
names  of  the  seventy-three  subscribers,  enclosed  in 
handsome  old  oak  carved  boards ;  an  elegant  silver 
epergne  ;  and  several  volumes  of  antiquarian  books. 

Leeds  Geological  Association :  Excursion  to 
Ingleton. — April  6th. — Mr.  Cheetham  described  the 
geology  of  the  district  around,  and  gave  an  account  of 
that  wonderful  geological  feature,  the  Craven  Fault. 
Then  proceeding  up  Kingsdale,  the  side  of  the  beck 
was  followed  to  Swilla  Bottom,  and,  it  being  found 
difficult  to  pursue  the  stream  further,  a  cut  across 
country  was  made,  until  the  beck  being  once  more 
attained,  Thornton  Force  was  reached.  This  is  a  most 
interesting  and  instructive  section.  From  Thornton 
Force  the  party  passed  over  by  Twiselton  and 
Beesley's  to  Chapel-le-Dale.  Here  Mr.  Cheetham 
conducted  the  party  to  a  waterfall  more  savage  in 
its  grandeur  and  more  gloomy  in  its  character  than 
Thornton  Force.  A  splendid  section  of  highly  in- 
clined Silurian  slates  was  observed  in  a  quarry  on  the 
way  to  Ingleton.  Mr.  Bedford  pointed  out  several 
rounded  hummocks,  the  result  of  glacial  action. 

Bucks  Archaeological  Society. — April  4th.— 
Mr.  Parker  presided. — Mr.  Williams  reported  a  gift 
of  a  map  of  Old  London,  by  Mr.  Walter  Hazell. — 
Mr.  Gibbs  produced  an  ancient  key,  presented  by  Mr. 
Petty,  gardener. 

Leeds  Philosophical  Society. — April  ist. — Dr. 
Eddison  in  the  chair.— Mr.  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  M.A., 
lectnred  on  *'  Novels  and  Novel  Wrtters  among  the 
Old  Greeks."  The  novel  was  the  last  bom  child  of 
literature,  and  the  first  of  this  class  was  written 
about  300  B.C.  at  Antioch.  The  early  Greek 
novels  had  a  great  effect  on  the  writers  at  the  time  of 
the  Renaissance,  and  this  was  particularly  the  case 
with  Boccaccio.  The  influence  of  these  works,  too, 
was  clearly  to  be  traced  in  the  case  of  Shakespeare. 
In  As  Yon  Like  It  and  Romeo  and  Juliet  passages 
occurred  almost  parallel  to  some  to  be  found  in  the 
earlier  Greek  novelists. 

York  Architectural  Association. — April  nth. — 
Mr.  George  W.  Millburn  delivered  a  very  interesting 
lecture  on  "  The  Decorated  Period  of  Gothic  Orna- 
ment."— The  President,  Mr.  A.  Pollard,  occupied  the 
chair. 
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Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquarian  Society, 

— April  1st. — Lieutenant-Colonel  Fishwick  occupied 
the  chair. — Mr.  J.  E.  Bailey  read  a  paper  on  "Mot- 
tram  -  in  -  Longdendale  in  the  Tudor  times,  with 
especial  reference  to  William  Brereton,  lord  of  the 
manor  (executed  in  1536),  and  Pietro  de  Vannes, 
Papal  collector  and  rector  of  the  parish  from  1521." 
The  manor  was  held  under  the  lords  of  Halton  Castle, 
and  the  route  up  to  the  hills  being  at  some  early  time 
infested  with  robbers,  or  liable  to  be  affected  by 
storms,  the  tenants  in  the  valley  were  bound  according 
to  an  ancient  tenure  called  the  Ward  of  the  Ways  to 
"  annually  put  in  order  the  roads  leading  to  Chester  at 
the  time  of  the  Chester  Fair."  The  domains  formed 
part  of  the  estates  of  the  potent  Lacies,  and  when 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  to  whom  they  descended, 
was  executed  in  1321,  the  manor  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  King.  The  next  lords  were  the  Lovells,  and 
on  the  attainder  in  1485  of  Francis,  Viscount  Lovell, 
for  his  concern  in  the  Simnel  revolt  the  property  was 
again  confiscated.  Then  followed  the  royal  grant 
of  the  lordship  to  the  Stanleys  of  Holt  Castle,  and 
by  the  treason  of  Sir  William  Stanley  in  1495,  over 
Perkin  Warbeck's  affair,  the  manor  was  once  again 
estreated  to  the  Crown.  From  the  present  investiga- 
tion the  existing  blank  in  the  succession  of  the  manor 
from  1495  to  1525  can  in  part,  if  not  altogether,  be 
filled  up.  The  Longdendale  estates  were,  in  fact, 
retained  for  a  time  by  Henry  VIIL,  who  appointed 
stewards  and  auditors,  received  the  rents,  and  pre- 
sented the  rectors.  Amongst  the  latter  none  were  more 
famous  than  Pietro  Vannes,  and  amongst  the  former 
none  more  infamous  than  William  Brereton.  These 
two  persons  were  very  conspicuous  figures  in  the 
history  of  their  time,  the  one  abroad  as  the  crafty 
priest  and  ambassador,  the  other  at  home  as  the 
unscrupulous  courtier,  and  they  were  not  inapt  types 
of  the  characters  in  that  mighty  drama  then  being 
enacted  on  the  European  stage,  a  drama  first  adequately 
laid  before  our  gaze  in  the  pages  of  Froude  and  Brewer. 
William  Brereton  was  the  seventh  son  of  Sir  Randle 
Brereton,  of  Shocklach  and  Malpas,  chamberlain  of 
Chester  and  one  of  the  knights  of  the  body  to  Heniy 
VH.  In  1 5 16  William  was  an  esquire  of  the  body 
extraordinary  in  the  household  of  Henry  VHI.,  and 
he  had  so  far  won  his  master's  good  opinion  as  to  be 
rewarded  with  the  comptrollership  of  North  Wales 
and  the  Palatinate  of  Chester.  On  the  i6th  March, 
1524-5,  the  King  gave  him  a  lease  of  the  manor  of 
Aldeford,  Echeles,  and  Nether  Alderley,  for  twenty 
years  from  the  expiration  of  the  lease  of  tiie  same  held 
by  Ralph  Eggerton,  Knight ;  and  then  also  began  his 
connection  with  Mottram,  of  which  Peter  Vannes  at 
the  time  was  parson.  The  grant  also  made  over  to 
Brereton  the  office  of  steward  of  "  Londondale"  for 
life.  After  receiving  a  great  many  other  favours  from 
the  King,  Brereton  was  arraigned  for  high  treason, 
found  guilty  by  a  jury,  and  executed  in  May  1536. 
Peter  de  Vannes  was  a  man  of  mark,  and  one  of  the 
busy  factors  in  the  events  that  were  moulding  the 
destinies  of  England.  He  was  a  dignified  ecclesiastic, 
collector  in  England  of  the  Papal  revenues,  a  friend 
of  Erasmus,  an  acquaintance  of  Ascham,  and  an  able 
statesman  and  representative  of  England  abroad. 
Vannes  had  a  number  of  friends  holding  high  ecclesi- 
astical offices,  and  in  consequence  his  promotion  was 


rapid.  In  1521  he  was  appointed  rector  of  Mottram- 
in-Longdendale,  and  was  the  last  rector  of  the  parish. 
After  he  had  held  the  living  for  thirteen  and  a-half  years 
he  was  appointed  to  the  rectory  of  Treadington,  in  the 
diocese  of  Worcester.  The  great  event  in  the  life  of 
Vannes  was  his  mission  as  royal  ambassador  to  Rome 
in  1528  with  reference  to  the  divorce  of  Queen  Cathe- 
rine from  Henry  VIIL  On  his  return  to  England 
he  was  amply  rewarded  for  his  services,  and  before 
Henry  died  he  became  very  wealthy.  After  the  acces- 
sion of  Queen  Mary  his  influence  decreased  for  a  time, 
but  he  gradually  rose  in  favour  again.  He  survived 
Mary,  and  ultimately  died,  either  at  London  or 
Westminster,  early  in  the  year  1563. 


Cfie  antiquarp'is  il3ote=16ook. 


Richard  11.  and  John  Gower. — Among  the  cour- 
tiers in  the  earlier  part  of  Richard's  reign  was  John 
Gower  the  poet.  Gower  was  at  first  a  courtier  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  and  he  was  treated  by  the  King  with 
regard.  Richard  one  day,  while  passing  along  the 
Thaines,  met  the  poet,  who  was  rowing  in  a  boat,  took 
him  into  the  royal  barge,  and  asked  him  to  employ 
himself  upon  some  new  poem  in  the  English  language. 
The  result  was  the  English  poem  by  which  Gower  is 
best  known,  the  Confessio  A  mantis,  in  the  intro- 
ductory lines  to  which  the  poet  relates  this  anecdote, 
and  speaks  of  his  sovereign  in  very  flattering  language. 
— Wright's  Political  Songs,  vol.  i.,  p.  Ixxxii. 

Lichfield  Cathedral  Library. — The  cathedral 
library  was  well-nigh  destroyed  in  the  Civil  War. 
The  famous  MS.  called  "  S.  Chad's  Gospels  "  was 
saved  by  Precentor  Higgins.  The  nucleus  of  a  new 
library,  after  the  Restoration,  was  given  by  Francis 
Devereux,  Duchess  of  Somerset.  Many  volumes 
have  been  subsequently  given  by  private  donors.  The 
present  number  is  about  5,000  volumes.  The  library 
is  in  a  good  condition  as  regards  the  interior  ;  and 
lately  an  additional  room  has  been  thrown  into  it.  It 
is  over  the  Chapter  House,  and  the  access  to  it  is  in- 
convenient. It  is  open  to  all  the  clergy  of  the  diocese 
and  to  any  respectable  person  approved  by  the  autho- 
rities, and  books  may  be  taken  out  under  certain 
regulations.  See  Cathedral  Commission  Report  on 
Lichfield  Cathedral,  1884,  c.  4238. 

Gaelic  Name  of  Edinburgh.— In  a  letter  to  Sir 
John  Sinclair  quoted  in  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland, 
xiv.,  211,  it  is  said  "  that  Edinburgh  is  called  Dun- 
monaidh  in  Highland  tales.  I  thought  it  was  called 
so  by  tale-makers  only,  till  some  years  ago  I  had 
occasion  to  get  Bishop  Carswell  Argyll's  translation 
of  the  Service  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  into  Gaelic, 
out  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  library  at  Inverary.  It 
is  also  there  called  Dun-monaidh,  which  signifies  the 
Hill  of  the  Moor.  The  book  was  published  at 
Edinburgh  soon  after  the  Reformation.'" 

Unlucky  Houses  in  London. — ''  'Tis  certain 
that  there  are  some  houses  lucky  and  some  that  are 
unlucky :  e.g.,  a  handsome  brick  house  on  the  south 
side  of  Clarkenwell  churchyard  hath  been  so  unlucky 
for  at  least  these  forty  yeares  that  it  is  seldom  tenanted : 
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nobody  at  last  would  adventure  to  take  it.  Also  a 
handsome  house  in  Holboume  that  looked  into  the 
fields,  the  tenants  of  it  did  not  prosper ;  about  six,  one 
after  another." — Aubrey's  Natural  History  of  Wilt- 
shire, p.  119. 

Removal  of  Houses  in  London. — Lord  Car- 
rington's  house  at  Whitehall  (see  p.  229)  will  not  be 
the  first  house  which  will  have  been  removed  bodily 
in  London,  The  old  assize  of  Henry  II.  states  that 
' '  the  house  of  the  individual  who  harbours  a  heretic 
shall  be  carried  out  of  the  town  and  burnt"  (sec- 
tion 21).  (See  Palgrave's  English  Commonwealth, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  173.)  And  to  show  how  possible  this 
process  was,  the  following  quotation  from  Stow  will 
suffice.  In  Throgmorton  Street,  Cromwell,  Earl  of 
Essex,  built  "one  large  and  spacious  house  .  .  . 
My  father  had  a  garden  there,  and  a  house  standing 
close  to  his  south  pale ;  this  house  they  loosed  from 
the  ground  and  bare  upon  rollers  into  my  father's 
garden,  twenty-two  feet,  ere  my  father  heard  thereof." 
—  Times,  loth  April,  1885. 
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The  old  chained  Bible  of  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
which  has  for  so  many  years  been  carefully  preserved 
in  the  cathedral  library,  is  now  undergoing  renovation, 
Dean  Payne  Smith  and  the  Bishop  of  Dover  con- 
templating its  replacement  in  its  original  position 
upon  what  is  known  as  Cranmer's  desk  in  the  north- 
east aisle  of  the  cathedral.  It  is  one  of  those  known 
as  the  second  edition  of  Cranmer's  Bible,  and  contains 
two  very  fine  engravings,  one  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
and  the  other  of  Lord  Burleigh. 

At  the  beginning  of  March  there  was  found  in 
ploughing  a  field  at  Caer  Gai,  about  four  miles  due 
south-west  of  the  town  of  Bala,  and  close  to  the 
south-west  extremity  of  Bala  Lake,  the  lower  portion 
of  a  Roman  inscribed  tombstone.  The  upper  portion, 
which  had  contained  at  least  the  figures  of  a  human 
being  and  an  animal,  had  been  broken  off,  only  the 
feet  of  the  figures  remaining.  The  inscription,  which 
was  in  a  moulding  beneath,  is 

IVLIVS  .  GAVERONIS  .  F 

FE  ,  MIL  .  CHOR  I  .  NER  . 

The  five  tumuli  on  the  field  for  many  years  used  as 
the  Ludlow  racecourse,  have  been  recently  opened 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  C.  Fortey,  the 
curator  of  the  Ludlow  Museum.  In  that  known  as 
Robin  Hood's  Butt,  at  a  depth  of  ten  feet,  a  quantity 
of  burnt  bones,  charcoal,  and  red  ashes  were  dis- 
covered, as  well  as  a  portion  of  a  bone,  supposed  to 
be  that  of  a  child  some  ten  years  old,  and  a  frag- 
ment of  a  bronze  arrow  or  spear  head. 

Nassington  Church  has  just  been  reopened  after 
restoration.  Evidences  of  an  early  settlement  have 
been  found  in  Nassington,  in  the  shape  of  both  Roman 
and  Saxon  remains.  About  the  tow^er  of  the  church 
there  are  decided  fragments  of  Saxon  work,  and  part 


of  the  shaft  of  a  Saxon  cross  has  also  been  found. 
The  oldest  portion  of  the  church  is  the  lower  stage  of 
the  tower,  which  is  Early  Norman.  Next  in  age  is 
the  north  aisle,  which  is  an  excellent  specimen  of 
the  Early  English  style,  the  tracery  of  some  of  the 
windows  being  very  good.  The  church  supplies  ex- 
amples of  both  Norman  and  Gothic  architecture,  the 
latter  passing  through  all  the  phases  of  Early  English, 
Decorated,  and  Perpendicular.  Besides  the  north 
aisle,  in  Early  English  times  the  two  tower  aisles  were 
probably  added  to  strengthen  defects  in  the  Norman 
masonry.  A  beautiful  Early  English  archway  has 
been  opened  out  in  the  south  tower  aisle,  which  is 
now  used  for  the  purposes  of  a  vestry.  There  was 
originally  an  Early  English  aisle  on  the  south  side  of 
the  church,  but  it  either  fell  or  was  burnt  down,  and 
was  rebuilt  and  widened  in  the  Decorated  style. 
The  Decorated  windows  on  the  south  side  are  very 
chaste  examples  of  the  period.  They  contain  frag- 
ments  of  ancient  stained  glass.  The  main  portion  of 
the  nave  is  about  the  same  date  as  the  south  aisle, 
with  the  exception  of  the  clerestory,  which  is  later, 
and  of  the  same  date  as  the  Late  Perpendicular 
chancel.  The  nave  is  lofty  and  imposing,  and 
possesses  a  fine  specimen  of  Perpendicular  roof.  The 
chancel  is  a  good  sample  of  the  plain  Late  Perpendicu- 
lar. A  peculiar  feature  in  the  chancel  is  that  the 
floor  descends  eastward,  one  step  from  the  nave  and 
another  at  the  altar  rails.  The  east  window  is  a 
very  fine  one.  Perpendicular,  and  having  five  lights. 
The  spire  is  the  most  modern  portion  of  the  church, 
having  been  erected  in  1646. 

The  pretty  little  chapel  at  Godstow,  where  Fair 
Rosamond  is  alleged  to  have  attended  divine  service, 
has  of  late  years  become  a  cowshed,  and  the  ivy-clad 
ruin  itself  a  sporting  ground  for  pigs.  Workmen,  it 
is  reported,  are  breaking  the  stone  coffins  of  the 
nuns  which  have  been  dug  up  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  children  toss  about  the  bones  they  contained. 

M.  Cartailhac,  who  is  about  to  publish  an  im- 
portant work  on  prehistoric  remains  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  has  contributed  to  the  Materiaux  pour 
VHistoire  de  PHomtne  a  chapter  in  advance,  entitled 
"Les  Grottes  artificielles  sepulcrales  du  Portugal." 
In  this  paper  he  describes,  from  personal  investigation, 
the  sepulchral  caves  of  Palmella,  which  are  referred 
to  a  late  period  of  the  Neolithic  age.  Among  the 
interesting  relics  accompanying  the  interments  in 
these  caves  are  some  beads  of  a  green  mineral, 
similar  to  the  turquoise-hke  mineral  which  occurs 
among  the  pre-historic  remains  in  the  Morbihan. 

The  openmg  of  the  ground  for  the  Crossens  sewer 
showed  many  alternations  in  the  former  areas  of  land 
and  water.  The  upper  ten  feet  of  deposit  indicated 
very  many  of  these  changes.  At  the  depth  of  ten 
feet  the  glacial  drift  was  generally  reached,  and  this 
contained  many  small  boulders.  Two  boulders, 
which  were  much  larger  than  any  others  found,  are 
to  be  seen  in  Crossens  churchyard.  Below  the  drift, 
at  the  depth  of  twenty  feet,  indications  of  triassic 
sandstone  are  found.  Near  the  centre  of  Crossens, 
where  the  bull  baits  were  wont  to  be  held,  a  great 
quantity  of  bones  and  charred  remains  were  found 
at  a  depth  of  three  feet,   showing  that  the  sport 
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had  been  carried  on  there  for  many  years,  and  that  it 
was  probable  that  the  animal  had  sometimes  been 
roasted  after  it  was  baited.  To  an  archaeologist  per- 
haps the  most  interesting  "  find  "  was  a  small  cannon, 
ball  weighing  about  51b.  It  was  discovered  on  some 
property  belonging  to  Councillor  Vaughan,  about 
three  feet  below  the  surface.  It  would  have  been  a 
puzzle  to  tell  from  what  kind  of  ordnance  it  had  been 
discharged. 

An  extraordinary  act  of  vandalism  has  been  com- 
mitted at  Laval.  The  fine  statue  of  Psyche,  by  the 
sculptor  Lavigne,  which  had  been  purchased  by  the 
Minister  of  Fine  Arts,  who  presented  it  to  the  town  of 
Laval,  was  found  to  have  been  knocked  down  from 
its  "pedestal  and  broken  by  some  unknown  persons 
during  the  night  recently.  Some  of  the  inhabitants 
had  objected  to  it  for  the  absence  of  drapery. 

An  interesting  case  containing  an  autograph  letter 
and  several  sheets  of  music  by  Handel  has  been 
added  to  the  manuscript  department  at  the  British 
Museum.  The  letter  is  dated  February  1750,  and  is 
addressed  to  the  keeper  of  the  Ordnance  Office  at  the 
Tower,  to  request  the  loan  of  the  train  kettledrums 
for  use  in  a  performance  of  one  of  Handel's  oratorios. 
The  handwriting  is  clear,  rather  large,  and  with  long 
flourishes,  the  signature  being  strong  and  determined. 
The  earliest  specimen  of  autographic  music  exhibited 
is  a  cantata  dated  Rome  1708,  when  Handel  was  but 
twenty-three. 

It  has  been  determined  to  remove  en  masse  to  an 
adjacent  site  the  large  house  in  Whitehall  which  was 
lately  occupied  by  Lord  Carrington,  Careful  esti- 
mates have  been  prepared,  the  necessary  funds  have 
been  provided,  and  the  responsibility  for  the  work  has 
been  placed  upon  Major-General  Sir  Andrew  Clarke, 
R.E.  The  house  stands  upon  Crown  property,  and 
is  one  of  the  few  domestic  works  of  the  architect.  Sir 
William  Chambers,  which  remain  intact.  Its  exterior 
presents  nothing  architecturally  remarkable ;  but  the 
interior  is  well  knowTi,  and  was  partially  illustrated  a 
few  months  ago  in  the  Builder.  There  has  of  late 
been  too  much  activity  on  the  part  of  the  destroying 
angel,  and  many  houses  of  great  historic  interest 
(^e.g.,  among  them  the  several  residences  of  Milton), 
which  might  have  been  wisely  preserved  for  our 
posterity,  have  wholly  disappeared.  It  is  time  that 
some  effort  should  be  made  in  high  places  to  dis- 
countenance the  wholesale  destruction  which  has 
heretofore  been  going  on  around  us.  It  is  therefore 
with  peculiar  satisfaction  that  we  regard  this  attempt 
to  save  from  the  spoiler  one  at  least  of  the  many 
characteristic  works  of  our  ancestors. 

Litigation  has  arisen  in  France  respecting  a  chalice 
presented  by  James  I.  of  England  in  1604  to  Frias  de 
Velasco,  Constable  of  Spain  and  Ambassador  to  Lon- 
don. The  chalice  is  a  work  of  the  13th  or  14th 
century,  and  is  of  great  value.  The  recipient  pre- 
sented it  to  the  Nunnery  of  Medina  de  Pomar,  with 
reversion,  in  case  of  the  convent  being  dissolved  or 
being  indisposed  to  keep  it,  to  Burgos  Cathedral.  It 
remained  in  the  convent  till  1883,  when  the  abbess,  on 
accoimt  of  pecuniary  straits  and  fear  of  robbery, 
entrusted  it  to  a  priest  for  sale.  A  French  collector, 
Baron  Pichon,  bought  it  for  ;^6,50o,  but  the  convent 


received  only  ;f4,500.  The  Due  de  Frias  and  the 
Burgos  Chapter  now  claim  it.  The  Spaniard  who 
sold  it  to  Baron  Pichon  told  him  it  had  belonged  to 
the  Due  de  Frias,  and  the  Baron  accordingly  wrote  to 
the  Due  to  inquire  as  to  its  history.  The  latter  then 
wrote  to  the  abbess,  and  she  admitted  the  sale,  but 
pleaded  that  the  convent  records  did  not  show  the 
origin  of  the  chalice,  which  tradition  connected  with  a 
Turkish  Sovereign.  The  chalice,  however,  bears  a 
Latin  inscription  showing  when  and  by  whom  it  was 
given.  The  hearing  of  the  case  is  likely  to  occupy 
some  time. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  offered  to  restore,  at  his  own 
expense,  the  Edinburgh  City  Cross.     The  Cross  now 
proposed  to  be  reproduced  would  appear  to  have  been 
erected  in  161 7,  replacing  a  previous  structure,  the 
removal  of  which  was  considered   necessary  by  the 
magistrates  of  the  period,  with  the  view  of  widening 
and  improving  High  Street,  on  the  occasion  of  King 
James's  visit  to  his  native  country.     There  seems  to 
be  no  record  as  to  the  site  of  the  older  Cross,  with 
which  was  connected  the  incident,  so  vividly  described 
in  "  Marmion,"  of  the  mysterious  proclamation  fore- 
warning James  IV.  of  the  disaster  of  Flodden.     While 
the  principal  portion  of  this  building  was  destroyed, 
the  central  shaft,  surmounting  the  platform,  was  pre- 
served to  form  part  of  the  new  Cross ;  as  were  also, 
it  is  supposed,  the  side  pillars,  gurgoyles,  and  medal- 
lions.    The  edifice  erected  in   161 7  is  described  by 
Arnot  as  a  structure  of  mixed   architecture,  partly 
Grecian,  partly  Gothic.     Octagonal  in  ground  plan,  it 
measured  16  feet  in  diameter,  and,  irrespective  of  the 
central  shaft,  stood   about   15  feet  high.       At  each 
angle  there  was  a  classic  pillar,  supporting  a  rounded 
turret  or  bastion  ;   and  between  the  columns  were 
arches  of  modern  type.     Over  the  top   of  the  arch 
fronting  the  Netherbow  was  a  medallion,  on  which 
the  city  arms  were  rudely  carved  ;  while  medallions 
above  the  other  arches  presented  heads  in  relief,  which 
appeared  to  be  of  much  older  workmanship  than  the 
arms,  or,  indeed,  any  other  part  of  the  Cross.     Four 
of  these  heads  were  preserved  by  Mr.  Walter  Ross, 
W.S.,  at    Deanhaugh  House,   Stockbridge,    on  the 
demolition  of  which  they  passed  into  the  possession  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  were  built  into  the  garden  wall 
at  Abbotsford.     Another  supposed  relic  of  the  Cross, 
in  the  shape  of  a  circular  stone  basin,  richly  moulded 
along  its  upper  edge,  was  incorporated  by  Sir  Walter 
in  a  fountain  which  he  erected  before  the  south  front 
of  Abbotsford  House.    The  heads  were  in  high  relief, 
one  being  furnished  with  a  casque,  another  adorned 
with  a  wreath  resembling  a  turban,  the  third  having 
the  hair  turned  upward  from  the  roots  towards  the 
crown  of  the  head,  where  the  ends  stood  out  in  three 
points,  and  the   fourth  that  of  a  woman,    showing 
folds  of  linen  disposed   over  an  elaborate   coiffure. 
The  entry  to  the  building  was  by  a  door  fronting  the 
Netherbow,  which  gave  access  to  an  inside  stair  lead- 
ing to  a  platform  on  the  top.     From  this  platform 
rose  the  central  column,  having  a  carved  capital  on 
which  rested  a  unicorn. 

In  Mr.  Pearson's  scheme  for  the  western  side  of 
Westminster  Hall,  the  flying  buttresses  were  to  be 
connected  so  as  to  form  a  cloister  in  keeping  with  the 
architecture  of  the  wall  from  which  they  spring.    This 
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has  been  done  in  wood  and  painted  canvas  in  the  most 
realistic  manner,  and  an  ornamental  coping  of  similar 
character  has  been  placed  on  the  wall  itself,  to  hide  in 
some  degree  the  row  of  small  windows  on  the  roof. 
The  artists — the  same  who  executed  the  Old  London 
work  at  the  Health  Exhibition — have  imitated  the 
weather-worn  stone  of  the  hall  with  great  success. 

In  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  Terry,  of 
Peterborough  House,  Fulham,  sold  at  the  rooms  of 
Mr.  Stevens,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  last  week, 
was  a  wax  taper  said  to  have  been  carried  by  Henry  H. 
when  he  visited  the  shrine  of  Thomas  a  Becket  as  a 
penitent.  It  was  found  in  the  year  1773  in  the  shrine. 
Whether  it  is  the  identical  taper  may  be  a  question, 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  it  should  bear  the  arms  of 
England  embossed  upon  it.     It  was  sold  for  6/. 

Messrs.  Osbert  Salvin  and  F.  Du  Cane  God- 
man,  have  given  two  valuable  collections  to  the 
Natural  History  Museum.  One  comprises  the 
entire  series  of  American  birds  brought  together 
by  those  gentlemen,  numbering  upwards  of  20,000 
specimens,  and  illustrating  more  than  any  other 
collection  in  existence  the  life  history  and  geographical 
distribution  'of  the  birds  of  tropical  America.  The 
other  comprises  a  very  fine  collection  of  Central 
American  coleoptera  of  the  families  of  CicindelidcB  and 
CarabidcE. 

We  regret  to  record  the  dilapidated  condition  of 
the  famous  Waltham  Cross.  It  is  surrounded  by  an 
iron  railing,  originally  placed  as  a  protection,  but  now 
broken,  and  portions  of  it  removed,  the  gaps  affording 
capital  places  for  boys  to  climb  through. 

Mr.  Egerton  Castle  will  shortly  publish  Schools  and 
Masters  of  Fence  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  It  will  contain  a  sketch  of  the  development 
of  the  art  of  fencing  mth  the  rapier  and  the  small 
sword,  and  a  bibliography  of  the  fencing  art  during 
that  period.  The  book  will  be  illustrated  with  repro- 
ductions of  old  engravings,  and  carbon-plates  of  ancient 
swords. 

The  Rev.  W.  E.  Layton,  of  Ipswich,  proposes  to 
publish  by  subscription  Extracts  from  the  "  Gentle- 
man^s  Magazine  "  relating  to  Suffolk,  with  illustrative 
information  derived  from  various  local  records.  The 
edition  will,  it  is  intended,  be  limited  to  150  copies. 
Part  I.,  containing  the  extracts  from  the  Magazine 
of  1731,  will  be  put  to  press  as  soon  as  the  requisite 
number  of  subscribers  is  obtained.  It  will  not,  says 
Mr.  Layton,  trespass  upon  Mr.  Gomme's  Gentleman's 
Magazine  Library. 

The  Record  Committee  of  the  Stratford  Town 
Council,  who  are  engaged  in  making  a  thorough  exami- 
nation of  the  Corporation  records,  introduced  for  the 
first  time  to  public  gaze  for  probably  hundreds  of 
years,  an  ancient  indulgence,  granted  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Jerusalem  in  the  year  1300.  The  document 
until  now  has  been  overlooked,  and  has  never  been 
included  in  any  notices  of  the  records  that  have  yet  been 
published.  The  indulgence  is  written  in  Latin  upon 
a  large  sheet  of  parchment,  with  curious  seals  attached. 
It  is  described  as  an  indulgence  of  forty  days,  granted 
by  Basil,  Archbishop  of  Jerusalem,  Adenulphus,  Arch- 
bishop of  Conza,  and  other  Bishops,  to  all  who  will 


pray  for  the  safety  and  healthy  estate  during  life  of 
Sir  (Domini)  William  de  Stratford,  rector  of  the 
church  of  Bourbache  (now  Burbage),  in  Leicestershire, 
then  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  but  now  in  that  of 
Peterborough.  The  document  is  dated  at  the  Lateran 
in  the  year  1300  and  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  Ponti- 
ficate  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  The  Record  Com- 
mittee also  presented  two  other  ancient  indulgences. 
The  first,  dated  1270,  was  granted  by  Godfrey  Giffard, 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  "  to  all  of  his  diocese  who  shall 
assist  the  brethren  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
Stratford-upon-Avon."  The  other  indulgence,  dated 
1276,  also  for  forty  days,  is  granted  by  the  same 
Bishop.  It  is  an  indulgence  from  penance  to  those 
"  who  shall  go  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
Stratford-on-Avon,  and  there  pray  for  the  souls  of 
Simon  and  Agnes,  parents  of  Master  Richard  de 
Stratford,  clerk,  whose  bodies  lie  in  the  cemetery  of 
the  said  church,  and  for  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
dead."  It  was  ordered  that  the  large  indulgence  of 
the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  should  be  put  into  an  oak 
frame  and  exhibited  along  with  the  ancient  town 
charters  in  the  Town  Hall. 

At  Carlisle,  in  the  middle  of  March,  there  was 
found  a  large  tombstone,  bearing  a  representation  of 
a  female  within  an  alcove,  and  beneath  the  following 
inscription  within  a  moulding  : 

DIS 
VACIA  INF 
ANS  .   AN  III. 

Some  Roman  relics,  consisting  of  swords,  spears, 
bridle-bits,  and  other  warlike  implements,  have  been 
discovered  by  some  men  while  quarrying  on  Captain 
R.  H.  White's  property  at  Harbledown,  near  Canter- 
bury. 

The  cornelian  ring  with  Pope's  head,  given  by  the 
poet  to  Warburton,  only  fetched  seven  guineas  at  the 
sale  at  Trentham  Vicarage.  One  of  the  glasses  blown 
for  Prince  Charles  Edward  at  Derby,  and  intended  to 
be  used  at  a  banquet  at  Windsor,  on  the  triumph  of 
the  Jacobite  cause,  was  bought  by  the  Queen  for 
17/.  10s. 
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FOLK-LORE  RELICS  OF  EARLY  VILLAGE 
LIFE. 

Mr.  Gomme,  in  his  suggestive,  work  bearing  the 
above  title,  quotes  from  the  Law  Magazine  and  Review 
(xiv.  350),  the  striking  custom  of  the  villagers  of  East 
Monkton  (Wilts)  being  "  allowed  [temp.  Henry  III.] 
a  ram  for  a  feast,  on  the  eve  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
when  they  used  to  carry  fire  round  the  Lord's  com," 
and  from  Brand  the  existence  of  a  similar  custom  in 
the  counties  of  Hereford  and  Gloucester.  Do  we  find 
a  trace  of  the  same  practice  in  the  Register  of  Worcester 
Priory,  where,  in  the  same  reign  and  in  an  adjoining 
county,  we  read  under  "  Boraston  "  (Bureston) : — "  De 
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consuetudinibus  villanorum  cum  fuerint  ad  operationem 
.  .  .  habebunt  unum  arietem  vel  vj  denarios  '  (fo.  \ob.), 
the  ram  being,  adds  the  learned  editor,  "  given  for  a 
feast "  (xli)  ?  And,  if  so,  is  there  not  here  to  be 
detected  something  more,  a  "  relic  "  of  a  field-sacrifice  ? 
We  further  read  of  these  villani  of  Bureston  : — 
"  Quilibet  etiam  dabit  in  ebdomada  Paschae  pro  alba 
ffve  cum  nigra  agno  v  denarios."  Surely  there  is  some- 
thing strangely  significant  in  this  singular  combination. 
Was  it  a  survival  of  some  pagan  offering,  and,  if  so,  of 
what  ?  These  two  connietudines  stand  alone  in  the 
volume,  quite  unlike  anything  else. 

While  on  this  subject,  I  may  inquire  whether  we 
have  a  trace  of  "the  foundation-sacrifice "  in  Fitz- 
Stephen's  story  that  when  the  Tower  was  built,  the 
mortar  was  tempered  with  "  the  blood  of  beasts  "  ? 
And  has  the  legend  of  "  the  Red  Hand  of  Ulster  "  any 
connection  with  the  settlement-sacrifice  ? 

J.  H.  Round. 


UPNOR  CASTLE. 
\Ante,  p.  41.] 

An  article  "  On  the  Insecurity  of  the  English 
Coasts  in  the  Past,"  printed  in  the  February  number 
of  the  Antiquary,  has  in  its  introductory  remarks 
two  curious  mistakes.  The  Dutch  are  stated  to  have 
"sailed  up  the  Thames  as  far  as  Upnor  Castle," 
whereas  Upnor  Castle  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Medway  ;  and  among  the  actors  in  the  scenes  which 
ensued  is  mentioned  "George  Monk,  Earl  of  Albe- 
marle." The  gentleman  referred  to  was  Duke  of 
Albemarle.  C.  BuLLARD. 

Rochester,  March  7th,  1885. 


THE  THEATRE  AND  CURTAIN. 
\Ante,  p.  90.] 

Your  contributor  is  mistaken  as  to  the  position  of 
these  old  playhouses.  Mr.  T.  Fairman  Ordish 
writes  :  "  The  Theatre  and  the  Curtain,  therefore, 
were  situated  in  Holywell  Lane,  Shoreditch,  now 
High  Street,  Shoreditch,  Cunningham,  etc. ,  ,  .  .  so 
the  two  playhouses  were  on  the  same  side  of  the  way  "  : 
i.e.,  in  High  Street,  Shoreditch.     No  such  thing. 

Holywell  Lane  still  subsists,  and  is  a  minor  thorough- 
fare running  from  High  Street,  Shoreditch,  very  near 
the  present  Standard  Theatre,  to  a  junction  with  the 
Curtain  Road.  A.  Hall. 

March  2nd,  1885. 


BILLESLEY  HALL. 

In  a  local  paper  describing  the  Christmas  festivities 
at  Billesley  Hall,  near  Stratford-upon-Avon,  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Crowdy,  J.  P.,  the  writer  of  the 
notice  stated  that  the  revels  were  an  exact  copy  of  the 
festivities  which  took  place  in  the  same  mansion  five 
hundred  years  ago. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  enlighten  me  on  the  follow- 
ing points,  which  seem  to  be  of  some  antiquarian 
interest  ? 


1.  When  was  Billesley  Hall  as  it  now  stands 
erected  ?  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  whereas  part  of  the 
mansion  was  used  as  a  farmhouse,  it  has  now  been 
thrown  again  into  one  residence. 

2.  In  whose  ownership  were  the  house  and  estates 
five  hundred  years  ago  ? 

3.  From  what  source  is  the  information  as  to  the 
ancient  revels  there  derived  ? 

4.  I  understand  that  there  is  a  legend  as  to  Shake- 
speare having  slept  there,  and  a  room  in  which  he  slept 
is  pointed  out.  Is  there  any  authentic  record  as  to 
this,  and  whose  guest  would  he  then  be  ? 

5.  A  very  interesting  statement  is  made  in  the  report 
referred  to  above,  that  the  gentleman,  Mr.  D'Arcy 
Ferrers,  who  acted  as  Lord  of  Misrule  in  the  recent 
revels,  is  a  descendant  of  the  person  who  was  Lord  of 
Misrule  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  Good  Queen  Bess  to 
Kenilworth  Castle.  Is  this  so,  and  who  was  the  indi- 
vidual who  figured  in  the  Kenilworth  revels  ? 

6.  I  observe  further,  in  the  account  of  the  Billesley 
festivities,  that  a  ' '  Highland  fling  was  danced  by  two 
young  ladies  in  harlequin  costume."  As  the  festivities 
were  stated  to  be  "  an  exact  copy  "  of  the  ancient  ones, 
can  it  be  possible  that  "  Highland  flings  "  and  "  har- 
lequins "  were  known  in  Warwickshire  in  or  about 
the  year  1385  ? 

7.  I  am  informed  that  there  is  a  haunted  chamber 
at  Billesley,  and  a  door  which  for  some  supernatural 
reason  or  other,  I  assume,  will  not  remain  fastened. 
Do  any  of  your  readers  know  the  story  of  the  haunters 
of  Billesley  ? 

Alcester.  J.    J.  Britton. 


GAINSBOROUGH'S    BIRTHPLACE. 
\Atite,  p.  III.] 

In  your  number  for  the  present  month,  page  1 14. 
referring  to  Fulcher's  Life  of  Gainsborough,  I  find 
you  consider  this  book  to  be  now  out  of  print.  Will 
you  kindly  in  your  next  number  give  the  public  to 
understand  that  this  is  not  the  case  ? 

Having  an  interest  in  the  publication  of  Fulcher's 
Life  of  Gainsborough.  I  cannot  but  wish  to  know 
what  authority  there  may  be  for  doubting  the  correct- 
ness of  the  plate  representing  Gainsborough's  birth- 
place. J.   Mason. 

Dedlam,  March  20th,  1885. 

It  may  interest  Mr.  Foster  and  those  who  have 
read  his  account  of  "  Gainsborough  at  Sudbury."  to 
know  that  there  is,  or  was,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ipswich,  on  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Orwell,  a  lane 
which  was  always  called  "  Gainsborough's  Lane," 
from  a  tradition  that  the  celebrated  painter  used  to 
frequent  it  for  the  purpose  of  landscape-painting;  and 
probably  in  the  whole  county  of  Suffolk  he  could  not 
have  chosen  a  more  beautiful  spot  for  the  purpose.  I 
fear  that  this  lane  has  recently  been  sacrificed  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  so-called  civilisation. 

April  13th,  1885.  H.  Croft. 

DIGIT  FOLKLORE  IN  CORNWALL. 
[Ante,  p.  183.] 
The  name  of  the  last   finger   but  one   should  be 
"  Little  Go-by  "—not  Gozby.  J.  H. 
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Enclose  4(/.  for  the  First  12  Words,  and  id.  for  each 
Additional  Three  Words.  All  replies  to  a  number  should 
be  enclosed  in  a  blank  envelope,  with  a  loose  Stamp,  and 
sent  to  the  Manager. 

Note. — All  Advertisements  to  reach  the  office  by 
the  l$th  of  the  month,  and  to  be  addressed — The 
Manager,  Exchange  Department,  The  Anti- 
quary Office,  62,  Paternoster  Row,  London, 
E.C. 

For  Sale. 

A  few  old  Poesy  Rings  for  sale. — Apply  to  265, 
care  of  Manager. 

The  Subscription  to  a  Large  Paper  Edition  of 
Bibliotheca  Curiosa,  Collectanea  Adamantsea,  and 
Ritson's  Ancient  English  Metrical  Romances.  The 
whole  edited  by  Edmund  Goldsmid,  F.R.H.S.,  and 
many  parts  already  published.  The  purchase  of 
subscription  to  include  those  already  published,  to- 
gether with  those  to  appear. — Apply,  G.,  190,  care  of 
Manager. 

A  Copy  of  Gray's  Elegy.  Large  paper ;  only  50 
printed  ;  very  scarce  indeed.  Price  25s. — Apply  120, 
care  of  Manager. 

The  first  English  New  Testament.  Tyndale's  New 
Testament  in  English,  1525  ;  facsimiled  by  Francis 
Fry,  Esq.,  of  Bristol.  Only  151  copies  were  printed, 
and  as  the  stones  were  effaced,  no  more  can  possibly 
be  produced.  A  copy  of  the  above  valuable  reprint 
for  sale. — Apply  by  letter  to  W.  E.  Morden,  Lower 
Tooting,  London,  S.W. 

Copies  of  222  Marriage  Registers  from  the  parish 
book  of  St.  Mary's  Church  in  Whittlesey,  in  the  Isle 
of  Ely  and  County  of  Cambridge,  1662-72  ;  1880, 
ID  pp.,  i^.  dd.  A  copy  of  the  Names  of  all  the 
Marriages,  Baptisms,  and  Burials  which  have  been 
solemnized  in  the  private  chapel  of  Somerset  House, 
Strand,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  extending  from 
1 7 14  to  1776,  with  an  index  and  copious  genealogical 
notes  ;  36  pp.  and  wrapper,  1862,  2s.  6d.  Dr.  Robert 
Mossom,  Bishop  of  Derry,  with  a  bibliogi-aphy  of  his 
works  ;  reprinted  with  additions  and  corrections  from 
the  Palatine  Note  Book,  by  John  Ingle  Dredge  (not 
published)  ;  1882,  12  pp.,  with  wrapper,  2s.  dd.  Dr. 
George  Downame,  Dishop  of  Derry,  by  Rev.  John 
Ingle  Dredge;  1881,  14  pp.  and  wrapper  (not  pub- 
lished), IS.  6d. — 119,  care  of  Manager. 

Posthumous  Papers,  Pickwick  Club,  Paris,  1839, 
7^.  6d.  Hook's  Peter  Priggins,  Paris,  1841,  3^.  (>d. 
The  Chimes,  1845,  los.  Mugby  Junction,  is.  6d. 
Plutarch's  Lives,  8  vols.,  5^. — T.  Forster,  Rawstome 
Road,  Colchester. 

I  have  two  old  Oak  Chests,  nicely  carved,  for  sale. 
Sketches  and  particulars  from  S.  Carolgate,  Retford. 

Some  very  fine  old  Mourning  and  curious  Gold  and 
Silver  Rings  for  sale. — 282,  care  of  Manager. 

The  Antiquary,  first  and  second  vols.,  unbound. 
Four  bound  vok.  Salopian  Journal  and  Courier  of 
Wales,  1826  to  1831,  1837  to  1841.  Evening  Mail 
(London),  half  year,  1820.  Drinkwater's  Siege  of 
Gibraltar,  1785. — W.,  Church-lane,  Bridgnorth. 


Punch.  A  complete  set  from  the  commencement 
in  1841  to  1881,  inclusive,  in  eighty-one  half-yearly 
volumes,  half  bound  in  leather. — T.  G.  Smith,  Bridg- 
end, Glamorgan. 

Choice  Illustrated  Works  at  low  prices  for  cash. 
Gray's  Elegy  (Lippincott,  1883),  4to,  artist's  edition 
India  proofs,  copy  No.  131  ;  500  only  printed,  of 
which  100  only  were  issued  for  sale  in  England. 
£2,  3-f.  nett.  Gray's  Elegy  (Elliot  Stock,  1884),  small 
4to,  large  paper,  50  copies  only  printed.  Very  scarce. 
£1  Ss.  nett.  Foxe's  Acts  and  Monuments.  9th 
edition.  London,  printed  for  the  company  of  stationers 
MDCLXXXiv. ;  3  vols  folio,  very  good  tall  and  clean 
copy  in  half  leather.  ^^3  3^.  nett.  Hamilton  Palace 
Collection.  Priced  Illustrated  Sale  Catalogue.  4to, 
cloth.  Published  at  £2  2s.  ;  uncut,  £1  nett.  English 
Etchings  (Reeves).  Parts  i  to  12.  Good  impressions. 
Clean  and  new.  £1  i$s.  nett.  Apply  by  letter  only 
to  J.  Cleare,  Clapton  Pavement,  Lower  Clapton, 
London,  E. 

The  Manager  wishes  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
he  cannot  undertake  to  forward  POST  CARDS,  or  letters, 
unless  a  stamp  be  sent  to  cover  postage  of  same  to 
advertiser. 

Wanted  to  Purchase. 

Dorsetshire  Seventeenth  Century  Tokens.  Also 
Topographical  Works,  Cuttings  or  Scraps  connected 
with  the  county. — ^J.  S.  Udal,  The  Manor  House, 
Symondsbury,  Bridport. 

Some  Account  of  St.Mary's  Church,  Sutton  Valence, 
by  Charles  Frederick  Angell,  1874  5  Memoirs  of  the 
Parish  Church  of  Gillingham,  Kent,  by  Leach,  1868. 
— 272,  care  of  Manager. 

Carl  Werner's  Views  in  the  Holy  Land,  a  good  copy 
wanted,  and  a  fair  price  offered. — Reports  by  Letter 
only  to  M.  W.,  care  of  Manager. 

Rambles  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  by  Henry  T.  A. 
Turmine  (native  of  Minster),  with  historical  notes  by 
Jas.  Bennett,  1843,  pp.  91.  The  Benefactor.  The 
Congregational  Economist.  Werner's  Views  of  the 
Holy  Land.  Stedman's  The  Victorian  Poets. — 119, 
care  of  Manager. 

Wanted  Ancient  Almanacs  antedating  1800.  Ad- 
dress stating  price  to  280,  care  of  Manager. 

Chafin's  Cranborne  Chase ;  An  Amateur  Angler, 
fine  copy ;  Folk  Lore  Record,  vols.  I,  2,  4,  5,  and 
parts  I  and  2  of  vol.  3  ;  Orlando  Furioso  ;  The  Poets' 
Harvest  Home,  being  one  hundred  short  poems  by 
William  Bell  Scott,  Elliot  Stock,  1882.— W.  E. 
Morden,  Lower  Tooting,  S.W. 

Shipley's  Views  in  The  South  Pacific,  MacLean 
Haynes'  Monumental  Brasses  ;  Mercer's  Narrative  of 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo  (a  good  copy)  ;  Hales'  Essays 
on  Tithes  ;  McCall's  Hebrew  Primer. — M.,  care  of 
Manager. 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vols,  for  1847,  1849, 
part  2 ;  1855,  1856,  part  I.  W.  E.  Morden,  Lower 
Tooting,  S.W. 

Westcote's  Views  of  Devonshire.  Elliot  Stock, 
62,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 

Obiter  Dicta  (first  edition).  Days  and  Hours  in  a 
Garden.     First  edition.    J.  Briggs,  Sevenoaks. 
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Cl)e  affilliation  of  a^eDiaetial 
"Borougfjg. 

Part  III. 
By  Dr.  Charles  Gross. 

COMPARISON  of  the  develop- 
ment in  England  with  that  of  the 
Continent  affords  much  food  for 
reflection.  Everywhere  in  Western 
Europe  we  meet  with  the  same  phenomenon, 
town  affiliated  with  town,  the  one  endowed 
with  the  laws  of  the  other  and  appealing  to 
it  for  counsel.  The  affiliation  is  even  more 
prevalent  on  the  Continent  than  in  England, 
the  relationship  more  intimate,  the  intercourse 
more  active.  We  are  struck  above  all  by  the 
fact  that  many  mother-towns  acquired  full 
appellate  powers. 

In  France  the  most  prominent  of  these 
municipal  centres  were  Bordeaux  for  Guienne, 
Rouen  for  the  western  provinces,  Beauvais 
and  Laon  for  the  north,  Beaumont  for  Lor- 
raine and  the  north-east,  Soissons  for  Picardy 
and  Champagne,  Amiens  for  Ponthieu,  and 
Lorris  for  Poitou.  The  following  *  is  a  more 
specific  view  of  some  of  the  towns  modelled 
after  them : — 

fBray 
Crespy 
Meaux 


BEAUVAIS. - 


/'Compi^gne 
I  Dijon 


Soissons  <  Firme 
i  Senlis 
VSens 
Vesley 
^Villeneuve 


*  This  table  is  based  on  Wamkonig  u.  Stein,  Frari' 
zbsische  Staats- u.  Rechtsgeschzchte,  i.,  266-26T  ;  Giry, 
A.,  Les  Etablissemmts  de  Rouen  (Paris,  1883),  p.  xxii, 
and  54 ;  Thierry,  Lettres  sur  Fhistoire  de  France  (Paris, 
1851),  150  et  passim ;  E.  Bonvalot,  Le  Tiers  Etat 
d'aprh  la  charte  de  Beaumont  et  ses  Filiales  (Paris, 
1884).  Lorris  was  the  prototype  of  300  towns, 
VOL.  XI, 


(  Angoul^me 

I  rBayonne 

I  La  Rochelle^  g!£?"J^''^  ^^  ^* 
ROUEN.  ^  |^-;f 

I  Poitiers 

I  St.  Jean  D'Angdy 

I.  Niort{  Cognac 

{  Bry^res 

NO  YON.        /,_     3^^"" 
ST.QUENTIN.{LaonjCres^y.^.^^ 

V^Rheims 

I  have  intimated  that  the  records  of  one 
borough  may  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the 
other.  France  furnishes  an  illustration  of  this. 
The  copy  of  the  old  laws  {etablissements)  at 
Rouen  is  incomplete,  but  the  missing  portions 
are  to  be  found  in  transcripts  still  extant 
at  the  daughter-towns  Niort  and  Poitiers.* 
Bonvalot  calls  the  charter  of  Beaumont  le 
compliment  indispensable  de  ses  filiales  dont 
elle  est  le  secours  et  la  de.  The  charte  fille 
and  a  transcript  of  the  charte  mere  lay  side 
by  side  in  the  common  chest  of  most  of  the 
pendant  towns.     (Bonvalot,  253.) 

In  North  France  and  Flanders  the  current 
expressions  for  the  act  of  appealing  to  the 
parent  community  were  "  to  go  to  the  chief 
or  head,"  **  to  go  for  judgment,"  etc.  {aller  d. 
chef,  kief  ox  hoqfd,  aller  d  sens,  aller  ci  kerke). 
St.  Omer  was  chef  of  Lannoy,  Ardres,  Fau- 
quembergue,  and  Andruick;  Bruges,  of  Dam, 
Ecluse,  Ardenberg,  etc.  Other  Flemish 
centres  were  Arras,  Fumes,  Gent,  and  Ypres.f 
In  the  year  1272  Count  Arnoul  de  Guines 
declares,  in  his  confirmation  of  the  privileges 
of  Andruick,  that  the  burgesses  should  seek 
law  and  judgment  at  St.  Omer : — 

Doivent  avoir  et  teuir  par  auchun  etablissement, 
loy  et  eschevinage  de  la  ville  de  Saint  Aumer,  et  que 
s'il  leur  en  fault  aucune  chose,  qu'il  le  doivent 
enquerre  as  eschevins  de  la  halle  de  Saint  Omer.  X 

Lannoy  is  enjoined  to  resort  to  the  same 
tribunal  under  similar  circumstances : — 

Scabini  de  Alneto  ad  kerkam  seu  sensum  ad 
hallam  ipsorum  majorum  et  scabinorum  apud  sanctum 
Andomarum,  quando  ipsi  scabini  kerka  seu  sensu 
indigent,  venire  tenentur.  § 

Beaumont  of  more  than  500.  (Bonvalot,  pp.  2  and 
156—252.) 

*  Giry,  Les  Etablissements,  p.  xxiii. 

t  Wamkonig,  Flandrisclie  Stoats-  u.  Rcchtsgesch,, 
i,,  382. 

X  Giry,  Histoire  de  St.  Omer,  199. 

§  IbiJ.,  146. 
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One  might  infer  from  these  and  other 
passages  in  the  charters  that  the  development 
m  Flanders  was  virtually  the  same  as  in 
England;  but,  whatever  the  theory  or  the 
original  intent  of  the  law-givers  may  have 
been,  the  practice  in  Flanders  was  often 
something  very  different  from  what  we  find 
in  Great  Britain,  as  is  evident  from  the 
following  case.  A  dispute  arose  between 
Bruges  and  Dam,  the  former  claiming 
appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  latter  {Ke  on 
pooit  apieler  devant  jugement  de  ceaus  dou  Dam 
a  ceaus  de  Brouges,  comme  a  leiir  kief).  In  the 
year  1289  Count  Guido,  to  whom  the  matter 
was  referred,  decided  as  follows  : — "  Bruges  is 
kief  oi  Dam,  in  this  manner  that  the  plaintiff 
can  appeal  to  the  magistrates  of  Bruges,  if 
those  of  Dam  do  not  decide  the  case  within 
three  adjournments  {trois  respis  par  trois 
jours  de  plait  continuels).  Any  judgment 
rendered  at  Dam  after  such  delay  is  null 
and  void.  But  within  this  period  the  judges 
of  Dam  can  consult  with  those  of  Bruges 
(fraire  a  leur  kief  a  Bruges  pour  avoir  sens  et 
jugements).  If  judgment  is  rendered  at  Dam 
within  the  time  specified,  and  either  of  the 
parties  is  dissatisfied,  he  can  appeal  to 
Bruges  {apieler  les  puent  de  faus  juge^neni  a 
leur  kief  de  Bruges)."  * 

In  West  Flanders  such  dependent  towns 
were  called  smale  stede,  which  in  turn  could 
have  others  affiliated  with  them  (smale  stede 
of  the  smale  stede).  These  smaller  or  minor 
towns  were  even  required  to  range  themselves 
under  the  banner  of  their  Kief  in  time  of 
war.t  Bruges  and  Ypres  are  said  to  have 
acquired  the  right  of  appointing  the  magis- 
trates {scabint)  of  all  their  smale  stede.X 

For  Italy,  one  striking  example  may  suffice. 
Giovanni  Villani  informs  us,  that  in  the  year 
1338,  Eternal  Rome,  the  illustrious  mother 
of  laws,  once  the  envied  precedent  of  the 
greatest  cities  of  the  world,  was  not  ashamed 
to  send  to  Florence  for  the  latter's  laws  and 
ordinances : — 

E  mandoro  loro  ambasciadori  a  Firenze  a  pregare 
il  nostro  comune,  che  mandasse  loro  gli  ordini  della 

*  Warnkonig,  Fland.,  ii.,  Pt.  2,  p.    16,  and  No. 

t   'ibid.,  i.,  382-383. 

\  Ceuleneer,  "L'Origine  des  Communes  Beiges," 
Annates  de  FAcad.  d'Archiol.  de  Belg.,  tome  vii, 
(1871),  p.  194. 


giustizia  .  .  .  et  altri  buoni  ordini  che  noi  avevamo 
{.Chronica,  liber  xi.,  cap.  96.) 

"And  note,"  the  Chronicler  proudly  adds, 
"  what  mutations  the  centuries  bring :  the 
Romans  in  ancient  times  did  build  the  city  of 
Florence,  and  give  their  laws  unto  her  ;  and 
now  in  our  time  they  send  unto  us,  the 
Florentines,  for  laws." 

The  most  famous  Spanish  exemplars  were 
Sepulveda,  Logrono,  Sahagua,  Leon,  Toledo, 
and,  above  all,  Cuenca  for  Castille  and  Leon; 
Jaca,  Doroca,  and  Sobrarbe  for  Aragon  and 
Navarre;  Valencia  for  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia;  and  Barcelona  for  Catalonia.* 
In  the  year  1187,  Alphonso  II.  said  that 
from  Castille,  Navarre,  and  other  lands, 
people  were  wont  to  betake  themselves  to 
Jaca  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  its  customs,  which  they  transplanted  to 
their  own  communities  : — 

Scio  enim  quod  in  Castella,  in  Navarra,  et  in 
aliis  terns  solent  venire  Jacam  per  bonas  con- 
suetudines,  et  fueros,  ad  discendos,  et  ad  loca  sua 
transferendos.  (Moret,  Investigaciones  de  Navarra, 
1766,  p.  S3S0 

Pedro  I.  conferred  the  privileges  {fueros^  of 
the  city  of  Valencia  upon  all  the  other  towns 
of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  desiring  them  : — 

Quod  in  omnibus  libertatibus  [Valentiae] 

partem  habeatis  ac  in  eisdem  omnibus  vos  et  vostros 
esse  volumus  participes  et  consortes.  (Lembke  and 
Schaefer,  iii.,  390.) 

According  to  a  charter  of  Alphonso  V.  of 
Aragon,  dated  1450,  Barcelona  was  pre- 
eminent among  his  cities,  its  constitution 
being  sought  after  far  and  wide  : — 

Inter  alias  ditionis  nostrae  Civitates  caput  extulit, 
et  jam  pene  omnes  aliae  ad  instar  illius  sese  gubernare, 
et  rempublicam  exercere  studeant.  (Lembke  and 
Schaefer,  iii.,  382.) 

In  Germany,  in  strong  contrast  to  England, 
the  development  was  carried  to  its  extreme 
logical  conclusion.  The  whole  country  was 
one  great  network  of  inter-dependent  muni- 
cipal courts  in  frequent  communication  with 
each  other.  Affiliation  was  so  prevalent,  and 
constituted  so  strong  a  bond  of  union  be- 
tween the  towns,  that  an  eminent  authority 
regards  it  as  one  of  the  chief  factors  leading 
to  the  formation  of  the  North  German  muni- 

*  Lembke  u.  Schaefer,  Gesch.  von  Spanien,  ii. 
418 — 428  ;  iii.,  178 — 202,  ei  tassim. 
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cipal  confederations,  and  the  Hanseatic 
league.*  The  parent  community,  to  which 
the  towns  subordinated  to  it  appealed,  i.e.^  to 
which  they  had  their  Rechtszug,  was  called 
the  superior  court,  the  Oberhof,  of  the  latter.t 
The  oldest  and  most  renowned  of  their 
Oberhofe  were  Cologne  for  the  Rhine  dis- 
trict; Soest  and  Liibeck  for  the  northern 
provinces ;  Magdeburg  for  the  east ;  and 
Frankfort- on-the-Main  for  the  south-west. 
In  addition  to  these  we  may  mention  Regens- 
burg  and  Niiremberg  for  Bavaria,  Dortmund 
for  Westphalia.t  Eisenach  for  Thuringia, 
Strasburg  and  Colmar  for  Alsace.  Some  of 
their  daughter-towns  became  almost  equally 
renowned  as  Oberhofe  ;  for  example,  Freiburg 
im  Breisgau,  which  derived  its  constitution 
from  Cologne,  and  became  the  Oberhof  of 
more  than  thirty  other  towns;  Breslau  and 
Halle,  which  disseminated  the  laws  of 
Magdeburg  through  Silesia,  Poland,  and 
Bohemia;  and  Culm,  another  offspring  of 
Magdeburg,  which  in  turn  was  the  chief 
model  for  the  towns  of  Prussia  (inter  iura 
municipalia  civibus  concessa  ius  culmense  in 
prusya  precipuum  reputetur).  § 

The  following  table  by  no  means  purports 
to  be  complete  II : — 

*  D.  Schaefer.'Z??^  Hansastddte  (Jena,  1879),  79,80. 

f  The  Oberhof  of  a  town  was  generally,  but  not 
necessarily,  the  source  of  the  latter's  laws,  i.e.,  its 
mother-town.  In  some  cases  one  community  may 
have  appealed  to  another  without  having  been  pre- 
viously affiliated  with  it,  the  Oberhof  being,  perhaps, 
the  ancient  seat  of  royal  or  palatine  jurisdiction.  See 
Michelsen,  A.  'L.'].,I)er  Ehemalige  Oberhof  zu  Lilbeck, 
Altona,  1839,  p.  7 — 8 ;  von  Maurer,  G.  L.,  Gesch.  der 
Stddtverf.  in  Deutschland,  Erlangen,  1869-71,  iii, 
765.  But  this  must  be  regarded  as  an  exceptional 
phenomenon. 

X  "Omnes  sententioe,  de  quibus  dubitatur,  requi- 
rend^  sunt  apud  nos  [Dortmund]  intra  Rhenum  et 
Wiseram  de  omnibus  civitatibus  Teutonie,  quae  sunt 
in  romano  imperio  ex  ista  parte  Alpium."  (Michel- 
sen,  5.) 

§  Gengler,  Deutsche  Stadrechtsalterthiimer.  Erlan- 
gen, 1882,  p.  370. 

II  These  lists  are  based  on  materials  furnished  by 
Michelsen,  Vorrede,  and  p.  I — 83 ;  v.  Maurer, 
Stddteverf,  i.,  189—197,  III.,  760 — 782;  Thomas, 
J.  G.  C.,  Der  Oberhof  zu  Frankfurt  am  Main.,  Frankf., 
1841. pp.  49 — 68,  and  117 — 174  ;  Gaupp,  E.  T.,  Deut- 
sche Stadrechte  des  Alittelalters,  Breslau,  185 1 — 52, 
passim  ;  Tzschoppe  and  Stenzel,  Urkundensatnmlung 
zur  Gesch.  .  .  .  der  Middle  .  .  .  in  Schlesien,  etc., 
Hamb.,  1832,  p.  109 — 117;  C.  F.  Harprecht,  Dis- 
sertatio  de  curiis  suterioribus  in  Cermania,  Tiibingen, 
1732- 


COLOGNE,  i 


Freiburg* 


Bern 

TRavensburg 
Ueberlingen<  Buchom 

(.Kaufbcuren 
Aarberg 
Reutlingen 
Laupen 

TElbingen 
Tubingen  ts  Sindelfingen, 

(.    etc. 
.Thun,  etc.,  etc. 


Altorf 

Helmershausen 

TDattenried 

Colmar -<  Kaiserberg 
(.Miinster 


{Goldberg 
Strehlitz,  etc. 
Leipzig 


MAGDEBURG.^ 


Brandenburg  {  Spandau  {^^owns 


rBrieg{Grottkau 

Halle-Neumarkt-!  ^.^^^^y^, 

J  Festenberg 

vMstow,  etc. 

Culm  {many  Prussian  towns 

Quedlinburg 

LStendal{  various  towns 


SOEST, 


Liibeck 
Minden 
Warburg 

Lippstadt-J  Hagen 
(.Rheda 
Medebach 
ISiegen 


Hamburg 
Ploen 
Oldenburg 
Elbing 
Burg 
Kiel 

LUBECK.t-^  „    ,    1     fStralsund 
Rostock  iTribesees 
Wismar 
Wittenburg 
Greifswald{Treptow 
.Reval,  and  many  others. 


*  "  Dis  sint  die  Stette  die  irii  recht  nement  hie  zuo 
Fribuig."     Thirty  names  follow.    Gaupp,  Stadtrtchte, 

'  t  "  Nota  diss  hemach  geschriben  stett  marckt  vund 
doiff  hoUentt  ir  urttel  vund rechit  allhie  zu  tiiwingen." 
About  seventy-five  names  follow.  Stadtrecht,  1493  ; 
Maurer.  iii.,  769. 

\  Michelsen  (pp.  47-82)  enumerates  more  than  \QO 
towns  affiliated  with  Liibeck. 

R  2 
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FRANKFURT.* 


'  Ansbach 
Coblentz 
Darmstadt 

rHanau 
Gelnhausen-<  Hiinefeld 

(Schmalkalden,  etc. 
Giessen 
Heilbronn 

Hohe  Markt{Homburg,  etc. 
Homberg 
,  ,  f  Ahlen 

Miinster  J  Bielefeld 

(.Bocholt,  etc. 
Oppenheim 
Sulzbach 
Trier 

Wimpfen  J  f  Rorbach,  etc. 
Wiirzburg    (Fiirth 
And  many  others. 

Sometimes  the  grant  of  affiliation  is  made 
in  language  not  very  unlike  that  which  we 
find  in  the  charters  of  England.  In  1242 
Count  John  confers  upon  Kiel  the  laws  of 
Liibeck  : — "  ut  tali  jure,  prout  ci vitas  Lube- 
censis  utitur,  ita  civitas  prsesens  libere  et 
quiete  perpetuo  perfruatur"  (Michelsen, 
p.  51).  Not  many  years  later  Northeim  is 
endowed  with  the  law  and  institutions  of 
Gottingen : — "  tale  jus  .  .  .  quale  burgenses 
nostri  de  Gotinge  actenus  habuerunt  ut  .  .  . 
fruantur  similibus  institutis."§  As  in  England 
so  in  Gemiany,  after  such  a  grant  there  may 
have  been  in  some  cases  little  or  no  inter- 
course with  the  mother  community  as  such. 

Generally,  however,  a  clause  is  added 
indicating  the  relationship  henceforth  to 
subsist  between  them, — a  clause  that  very 
rarely  occurs  in  the  municipal  charters  of 
England.  II  In  the  year  1286  the  laws  of 
Liibeck  are  conferred  upon  the  city  of 
Massow : — 

Quemadmodum  idem  jus  in  aliis  nostris  civitatibus 
observatur,  ubi  si  necesse  fuerit  propter  causas 
decidendas  exigent  et  requirant,     (Michelsen,   14.) 

In  the  year  1279  the  lord  of  Limpurg 
grants  the  burgesses  : — 

Si  vero  ipsi  Scabini   [of  Limpurg]  super  sententia 

*  Thomas  (pp.  1 19-162)  gives  a  list  of  some  300 
places  thus  related  to  Frankfort. 

•j-  Thomas,  p.  141,  mentions  33  small  places,  many 
of  them  mere  villages,  dependent  upon  Hohe  Mark. 

J  "  Diss  Stett  und  Dorffer  alter  Fryhaitt  nach 
pflegen  ir  Urtel  by  Uns  zu  holen  als  vor  dem  Obern- 
houff."  The  names  of  4  Stddte  and  32  Dorfer  follow. 
Wimpfencr  Oberhof-Urtheilsbuch,  1474-1608.  Ilar- 
precht,  425. 

§  G.  Schmidt,  Urkundenbuch  der  Stadt  Gottingen, 
i.,  II. 

II  I  have  found  only  three  cases     See  above. 


hujusmodi  ferenda  interesse  discordaverint,  jus  oppidi 
Fr.  [Frankfort-on-the-Main]  querent  et  nos  illo 
contenti  esse  debemus.    (Thomas,  145.) 

The  Landgrave  of  Thuringia,  in  one  of  the 
statutes  which  he  conferred  upon  Eisenach 
in  1283,  states  : — 

Quod  omnes  alise  nostrse  civitates,  et  ilia  oppida, 
quae  pertinent  ad  dominium  nostrum  et  principatum 
ex  antique  jura  sua  requirant  apud  prsefatos  cives 
nostros  de  Ysenach,  et  recursum  ad  ipsos  habeant 
aliquas  percipiendo  sententias  difificiles  et  obscuras. 
(Gaupp,  Stadtrechte,  i.,  201.) 

Breslau  gives  its  laws  to  Goldberg,  but  the 
latter  is  enjoined  to  have  recourse  to  the 
former  in  all  pleas  : — 

Omnia  nostre  civitatis  jura,  prout  apud  nos 
servantur,  porrigimus  et  donamus,  ita  quoque,  ut 
super  omnibus  causis,  tarn  parvis,  quam  magnis, 
civibus  predicte  civitatis  incumbentibus  in  omni  juri 
ad  nostram  civitatem  Wratislaviam  perpetualiter 
recursum  habere  debeant  (1292).* 

In  like  manner  the  citizens  of  Liegnitz 
promise  to  submit  doubtful  cases  to  Breslau: — 

lUas  sentencias,  in  quibus  nobis  est  ambiguum 
scrupulus  et  erroris  debemus  ferre  in  Wratislavia, 
contradictione  qualibet  relegata.t    ( 1 302.) 

The  magistrates  of  Magdeburg  endow 
Schweidnitz  with  their  burghal  constitution 
and  then  speak  of  their  "■  aiictoritatem  .  .  . 
ttf  aliis  civitatibus  juris  sentencias  valeamus 
ammitiistrare"  They  also  permit  the  scabini 
of  Schweidnitz  to  transmit  to  other  towns  the 
laws  and  judgments  received  from  Magde- 
burg :— 

Si  scabini  civitatis  Suidenicensis  aliis  civitatibus  et 
villis,  circa  se  situatis,  .  .  .  possint  et  valeant  jus 
Magdeburgense  et  sentencias  juris  a  nobis  datas 
ulterius  distillare.J 

From  such  passages  as  those  that  precede, 
we  can  scarcely  infer  the  existence  of  any- 
thing more  than  a  higher  court  of  consultation, 
its  functions  being  to  give  advice  before  the 
subordinate  tribunal  had  rendered  judgment. 
Doubtless  in  some  German  towns,  e.g.^  the 
Oberhof  at  Frankfort,  §  the  development 
stopped  at  this  point,  though  even  in  such 
cases  the  relationship  was  more  intimate  than 
in  England. 
But  the  language  of  many  other  documents 

*  Tzschoppe  and  Stenzel,  416. 
t  Ibid.,  443. 
i  Ibid.,  586-587. 
5  Michelsen,  16-17. 
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is  much  stronger,  and  points  to  the  transition 
into  something  that  approximated  real  appel- 
late jurisdiction,  being,  as  an  old  writer  would 
have  expressed  it,  more  in  vim  appellationis 
quant  comultationis.*  Thus  the  citizens  of 
Buchhorn  are  to  appeal  to  Ueberlingen, 
whenever  they  are  dissatisfied  with  a  judicial 
decision  at  home  : — 

Item  statuimus  .  .  .  quod  quicumque  civium  de 
Buchhorn  ab  aliqua  sententia,  illam  appellationem 
juxta  jus  et  statuta  civitatis  de  Uberlingen  prosequetur, 
et  quicquid  sententiatum  fuerit  a  civibus  de  Uberlingen, 
illud  ratixm  a  partibus  est  servandum."  (Charter  of 
Rudolph  I,,  1275. — Michelsen,  5.) 

The  burghers  of  Freiburg  may  appeal  to 
Cologne  {Coloniam  appellabunt\  if  either 
party  rejects  the  judgment : — 

Si  super  aliqua  sententia  fuerit  inter  burgenses  orta 
discordia  ita  quod  una  pars  illam  vult  teneresententiam, 
alia  vero  non,  etc.  {Freiburger  Stadtrodel,  1200- 
1250.     Gaupp,  ii.,  33.) 

In  like  manner  Hohenstein  appeals  to 
Osterode  : — '*  Gescholden  Ortheyl  und  alles 
recht  sollen  sy  haben  in  der  Stadt  Osterode  " 
(Michelsen,  5).  Burg  receives  the  laws  of 
Liibeck.  The  Radliide  of  Burg  are  to 
pronounce  judgment  according  to  these  laws. 
If  any  one  is  discontented  with  the  decision 
he  is  to  appeal  to  the  mother-town  : — "und 
weme  dat  nicht  behaget,  de  mag  dat  schelden 
vor  den  Rath  tho  Liibeck  "  (Michelsen,  14). 
The  Emperor  Frederick  I.  in  the  year  11 73 
made  the  following  general  regulation  for  the 
benefit  of  Flemish  merchants  in  Germany  : — 

Si  quis  mercator  senserit,  se  gravari  contra  justiciam 
in  loco  minori,  licentiam  habeat  appellationem  faciendi 
ad  niajorem  locum,  a  quo  minor  locus  justicise  suae 
leges  acceperat.f 

Thus  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Liibeck 
and  many  other  German  mother-towns  were 
real  courts  of  appeal,  %  their  functions  being 
to  revise  judgments  already  passed, — the 
specific  case  being  laid  before  them,  and  not, 
as  in  England,  a  general  question  as  to  what 
was  law  and  custom  on  a  given  subject,  on 
which  the  magistrates  of  the  locus  minor 
wished  to  be  enlightened  before  passing 
judgment. 

In  the  town  archives  of  Germany  are  still 

*  Harprecht,  437. 
t  Wamkonig,  Fland.,  i.,  No.  xiv. 
I  Michelsen,  9,  15,  17,  18  ;  Thomas,  54  ;  v.  Maurer, 
Hi.,  77I-772. 


extant  whole  volumes  of  appeals  of  various 
kinds  to  the  locus  major*  Some  of  these 
have  been  printed. t  Though  they  are  very 
interesting,  and  throw  much  additional  light 
on  the  subject  of  affiliation,  we  cannot  stop 
to  discuss  them.  We  must  content  our- 
selves with  a  single  example,  one  that  com- 
mends itself  to  us  for  its  unusual  brevity. 
The  scabini  of  Leitmeritz  decide  a  case  in 
Koniggratz.  Hans  von  der  Dobruch,  the 
guardian  of  Hertel's  son,  must  allow  his 
ward  to  do  what  he  pleases  with  the  money 
bequeathed  to  him,  now  that  the  latter  is  of 
age:— 

Prudentibus  viris  et  honestis  judici  ac  juratis  in 
Grecz  magister  civium  consules  ac  scabini  in  Lut- 
mericz  multum  servicii  et  honoris.  Noch  alle  der 
rede  alz  ir  uns  geschribyn  habt  in  ewren  bryfen  under 
der  Stat  ingesegil  under  dem  grossen  und  dem  cleynen, 
so  teil  vir  in  eym  rechtyn  urteil  alz  unz  das  recht 
weysyt  und  lert,  daz  der  czu  seynen  jam  kummen  ist 
seyn  gelt  daz  ym  vorburgit  ist  mak  gebin  wem  her 
vil,  daz  ist  um  Hertels  sun  kegen  Hannus  von  der 
Dobruch,  der  daz  gelt  inne.  hat  (um)  vurmundschaft. 
(Gaupp,  ii.,  262.) 

The  municipal  Oberhofe  of  Germany  were 
still  flourishing  in  the  first  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  Emperor  Charles  V. 
speaks  of  them  as  of  a  recognized  legal 
institution  : — 

So  sollen  die  Richter,  wo  ihnen  zweifel  zufiele,  bei 
den  nachsten  hohen  Schulen,  Stddten,  Communen.  .  .  . 
Rath  zu  suchen  schuldig  sein.J 

But  they  gradually  vanish  in  this  and  in 
the  following  century,  being  superseded  by 
the  tribunals  of  the  ruling  princes  as  courts 
of  appeal,  and  by  the  juridical  faculties  of 
the  universities  as  courts  of  consultation.§ 
In  the  year  1721,  Liibeck,  one  of  the  most 
long-lived  of  the  Oberhofe,  exercised  its 
functions  for  the  last  time  (Michelsen,  35). 

Many  towns  of  Switzerland  were  affiliated 
with  those  of  Germany,  especially  with 
Freiburg  in  Breisgau.ll    The  laws  of  Magde- 

*  Michelsen,  p.  ix. 

t  The  best  collections  in  print  which  have  come  to 
my  notice  are  those  of  Michelsen  for  Lubeck,  and 
those  of  Thomas  for  Frankfort.  Those  of  Goslar 
have  been  edited  by  Bruns  and  Eisenhart  ;  the  Magde- 
hirger  Weisthiimer  aus  dem  Gorlitzer  Reichsarchive  " 
(Gorl.  1852),  by  J.  Neumann.  Cf.  also  Thomas, 
p.  xvi. 

\  Peinliche  Gerichtsordnung  vom  Jahre,  1532, 
§219;  Thomas,  54. 

§  V.  Maurer,  iii.,  777-781  ;  Michelsen,  30  ;  Thomas, 
202. 

II  Gaupp,  Stadtreehte,  B.  ii. 
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burg  were  prevalent  in  Poland  and  Bohemia.* 
Leitmeritz,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken, 
enjoyed  all  the  iura,  libertates,  et  consuetudines 
Magdeburgenses,  and  was  the  principal  civic 
Oberhof  of  Bohemia  : — 

Et  ad  eos  per  omnes  et  singulas  civitates  regni 
nostri  Boemie,  que  eisdem  utuntur  iuribus  super 
dubiis  sententiis  definiendis  debeat  haberi  recursus, 
sicut  hactenus  fieri  est  consuetum.    (Gengler,  371.) 

In  England,  affiliation  involved  only  the 
interpretation  of  law  and  custom — advisory 
functions ;  on  the  Continent,  and  especially 
in  Germany,  it  led  to  full  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion— revisory  functions.     The   one   was  a 
judicial,  the  other  only  a  **  customal  "  affilia- 
tion.   In  England  the  appeal,  such  as  it  was, 
was    a  right  or   privilege   of  the  daughter 
town,   to  be    exercised    at  her   magistrates' 
discretion ;  on  the  Continent  it  became  a 
solemn  obligation,  which    the    latter  could 
not  evade.    This  divergence  of  development 
was  due  to  a  cause  which  made  the  whole 
course  of  continental  municipal  history  diffe- 
rent from  that  of  England,  a  cause  whose 
effects  are  still  indelibly  written  in  the  rock 
and  marble  of  castle,  belfry,  zxidi  hotel  de  ville — 
I  mean  the  weakness  of  royal  authority  on  the 
Continent.     If  the  English  sovereign  in  the 
twelfth  century  was  not  "  every  inch  a  king," 
he  was  by  several  inches  more  a  king  than  the 
other  rulers  of  Western  Europe.    On  the  Con- 
tinent towns  became  small  republics,  even 
more  independent  than  the  feudal  lords.     In 
England  they  remained  integral  portions  of 
the  body  politic  over  which  the  king  ruled. 
The  former  frequently  secured  the  privilege 
de  non  appellando,  almost  complete  judicial 
autonomy ;  the  latter  were  always,  more  or 
less,  under  the  control  of  the  king's  courts. 
Richard     I.'s    jest,     that    he    would     sell 
London  if  he  could  find  a  buyer,   is  not 
meaningless ;  the  most  potent  of  the  English 
boroughs  were  at  times  abjectly  humbled  by 
the  royal  will.     The  crown  would  not  have 
brooked  anything  so  derogatory  to  the  royal 
prerogative  as  judicial  appeal  from  borough 
to  borough;   nor  would  the  latter  feel  the 
need  of   civic   Oberhofe,  where  royalty  was 
strong  enough  to  do  them    justice.      But 

*  Gaupp,  i.,  p.  xxiii,  and  ii.,  256-274 ;  Tzschoppe 
and  Stenzel,  p.  ill  ;  Ropell.  Ueberdie  V'erbreitimgdes 
Magdeburg.  Stadireclus  im  Gebiete  des  alien  polnischen 
Reiches,  Breslau,  1857. 


royalty  on  the  Continent  was  still  too  weak 
to  act  as  a  competent  court  of  appeal ;  *  and 
the  unchecked  encroachments  of  feudal 
lords,  who  often  attempted  to  arrogate  to 
themselves  this  same  superior  jurisdiction, 
tended  to  bring  the  affiliated  towns  still 
nearer  together.  It  was  very  natural  for 
the  magistrates  of  a  town  in  their  doubt  and 
ignorance  to  turn  for  legal  advice  to  the 
community  whence  their  laws  had  been  de- 
rived,— as  helpless  children  to  a  kind  mother; 
it  was  even  more  natural,  that  under  the 
stress  of  such  circumstances  as  those  just 
mentioned,  they  should  gradually  refer  dis- 
puted cases  to  the  parent  town,  until  the 
latter  became  a  regular  court  of  appeal. 
The  security  engendered  by  a  strong  royal 
judicature  in  England  tended  to  evolve  self- 
sufficient  rival  boroughs,  with  a  gild  merchant, 
rather  than  autonomous  or  judicially  inter- 
dependent towns  and  municipal  federations, 
such  as  we  find  in  other  countries  of  Europe. 

This  explanation  of  the  peculiar  develop- 
ment of  affiliation  on  the  Continent  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact,  that  in  Germany  these  Oberhofe 
gradually  lost  their  influence,  as  the  central 
authority  in  the  various  principalities  grew 
more  powerful  (in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries). t  The  same  is  doubtless  true  of 
France  from  the  time  of  Philip  the  Fair,  the 
towns  gradually  becoming  more  and  more 
dependent  upon  the  royal  courts,  t 

Our  inquiry  shows  how  certain  institutions 
may  be  common  to  all  civilized  nations, 
the  simultaneous  outgrowth  of  human  nature 
and  human  thought,  and  yet  be  profoundly 
modified  by  a  peculiar  environment ;  hence 
that  the  deduction  of  historical  truth  by 
analogy,  if  not  employed  with  caution,  leads 
to  error.  But  great  as  is  the  diversity  between 

*  In  the  year  1377  Count  Katzenellenbogen  entered 
a  plaint  in  the  imperial  court  against  the  town  of 
Limburg.  His  suit  was  rejected,  and  he  was  referred 
to  the  municipal  council  of  Frankfort  on  the  ground 
that  the  latter  was  the  Oberhof  oi  Limburg  (v.  Maurer, 
iii.,  771).  One  can  hardly  conceive  of  such  a  thing 
happening  in  mediseval  England. 

T  "  Seitdem  die  Lnndeshoheit  fester  begriindet 
war,  seitdem  wurde  das  Zugrecht  an  die  Oberhofe  be- 
schrankt,  oder  auch  ganzlich  verboten,  und  statt 
deisen  eine  Berufung  an  die  Landesherrn  oder  an 
ihre  Hofgeiichte  eingefuhrt."  (Maurer,  iii.,  776 ;  cf 
Michelsen.  29  ;  Thomas,  202.) 

I  Giiy,  Si.  Oiiier,  201  ;  J.  Flammermont,  InstitU' 
tions  de  Senlis  (Paris,  1 881),  p.  22-23. 
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the  ancient  affiliation  of  English  and  that  of 
continental  towns,  our  attention  is  arrested 
still  more  by  the  similarity, — by  the  mere 
fact  of  the  independent  co-existence  of  so 
peculiar  an  institution  in  many  different 
countries.  Is  not  the  historian  of  to-day, 
with  all  his  nice  canons  of  criticism,  too 
prone  to  derive  one  institution  from  another, 
to  look  for  the  germ  in  the  distant  past  or  in 
a  distant  country,  when  the  mystery  of  the 
inception  lies  no  farther  and  no  deeper  than 
in  the  ordinary,  immutable  laws  that  govern 
human  action,  and  the  growth  of  all  spontane- 
ous, indigenous  institutions  ? 


(Cleanings;  Concerning 
^t  T5art6olometo  fte  (^reat 

I  HE  story  of  Rahere,  the  founder  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  church,  priory,  and 
hospital,  so  often  repeated  of  late,  is 
enveloped  in  the  veil  of  legendary  mist 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  find  in  the  early 
histories  of  our  old  foundations.  In  Smith's 
Ancient  Topography  we  are  told  that  the 
monkish  romance,  which  we  would  not  will- 
ingly lose  altogether,  replete  as  it  is  with 
dreams  fulfilled,  visions  of  the  night,  and 
other  supernatural  incidents,  is  handed  down 
to  us  by  a  monk  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Priory. 
It  has  been  taken  up  by  Stow  and  others,  and 
may  be  briefly  rendered  as  follows  : — 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  there  lived  one 
Rahere,  a  man  of  "such  singular  and  pleasant 
wit "  that  his  society  was  prized  at  court, 
where  his  conversation  and  his  melodious 
songs  so  pleased  the  king  that  he  came  to 
be  called  the  king's  minstrel.  Rahere  was 
merry  and  thoughtless  until  past  middle 
age,  when  he  suddenly  bade  farewell  to 
earthly  joys,  and  resolved  to  lead  a  new  life. 
And  now,  like  other  penitents  of  his  time,  his 
thoughts  turned  to  Rome  :  a  pilgrimage  to 
Rome,  he  thought,  would  surely  lighten  his 
conscience,  and  bring  him  some  peace  of 
mind.  While  in  the  Holy  City,  devoting 
himself  to  prayer,  fasting,  and  works  of 
charity,  he  fell  dangerously  ill,  almost  unto 
death ;  and  in  his  peril  he  made  a  vow  that  if 
ever  he  returned  to  his  own  dear  country  he 


would  build  a  priory,  church,  and  hospital. 
Then  follows  the  monk's  account  of  a  dream 
and  a  vision  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  who 
commanded  the  penitent  to  choose  West 
Smithfield  as  the  site  whereon  to  raise  his 
sacred  buildings,  which  were  to  be  dedicated 
to  the  Saint  who  had  visited  him  in  his  distress. 

Rahere,  restored  to  health,  hastened  home- 
wards, and  obedient  to  the  dream-words,  im- 
mediately on  his  arrival  in  England  inquired 
concerning  West  Smithfield,  and  learned  that 
the  marshy  and  muddy  land  there  was  royal 
property.  He  must  ask  the  king  concerning 
it;  to  the  king  he  went,  and  there  found 
favour  and  help.  Henry  I.  had  not  forgotten 
his  minstrel  of  other  days;  he  should  have 
the  ground  he  desired.  And  now  Rahere  set 
earnestly  to  work,  ordering  the  muddy  and 
marshy  ground  to  be  cleared;  a  formidable 
work,  this,  but  helped  on  by  the  faith  and 
energy  of  Rahere,  who,  before  long,  saw 
the  foundations  of  his  edifices  progressing, 
and  later  on  beheld  the  walls  rising  day  by 
day,  until  the  joyful  time  arrived  when  the 
choir  of  the  church  was  ready  for  consecration. 
It  was  Richard  Beauvais  or  Beaumes,  Bishop 
of  London,  who  consecrated  the  choir  about 
the  year  11 23,  the  other  portions  of  the 
building  not  being  completed  until  some  ten 
years  later.  It  is  thought  that  the  foun- 
dations were  first  laid  as  early  as  1103. 
In  a  lecture  given  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
Church,  July  13th,  1863,  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Parker,  we  have  the  following  remarks  on 
these  dates:  "With  respect  to  the  date  it 
should  be  observed  that  such  a  building 
would  probably  be  quite  twenty  years  in 
building.  .  .  .  The  probable  explanation  of 
the  difficulty  "  (that  is,  of  the  two  dates  given 
by  Stow)  "  is,  that  the  choir  was  consecrated 
in  1 1 23,  and  the  other  buildings  not  com- 
pleted until  IT  33,  the  date  of  the  Charter" 
(which  is  still  extant) ;  "but  the  work  may 
have  been  begun  as  early  as  1103." 

It  is  recorded  .that  at  the  consecration 
01  the  choir,  three  Byzantines  of  princely 
presence,  whether  merchants  or  monks  is  not 
told,  appeared  at  the  festive  ceremony,  and 
solemnly  prophesied  the  prosperity  of  the 
hospital.  And  here,  as  we  hope,  we  leave 
behind  us  the  cloudy  regions  of  monkish 
lore,  and  emerge  into  the  somewhat  clearer 
atmosphere  of  early  history. 
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Rahere  was  the  first  prior  of  the  new  priory 
of  St.  Bartholomew.  In  the  beginnings  of 
his  work,  when  the  ground  was  being  cleared 
and  the  foundations  laid,  he  received  valuable 
assistance  from  his  friend  and  associate, 
Alfune,  who  was  the  builder  of  the  ancient 
church  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate.  After 
Rahere  was  established  as  prior,  Alfune  took 
upon  himself  the  office  of  almoner,  with 
simple  trust,  going  daily  to  the  markets  and 
shambles,  where  he  solicited  charity  from  the 
devout,  who  were  much  moved  by  the  earnest 
eloquence  of  one  entreating,  not  for  himself, 
but  for  the  sick,  needy,  and  sorrowful,  whom 
the  good  prior  had  taken  under  his  protection. 
Alfune  "  mingled  his  entreaties  with  promises 
of  reward  from  heaven,  alleging  testimonies 
from  Holy  Scriptures."  And  those  at  the 
priory  "lived  plentifully  upon  the  offerings 
of  godly  people,"  as  Tanner  tells  us  in  his 
Mo7iasteries. 

Rahere  had  originally  built  his  hospital  for 
poor  women  in  their  hour  of  nature's  sorrow, 
tenderly  making  provision  for  those  among 
the  children  whose  mothers  should  die  in 
giving  them  birth.  For  these  he  provided, 
during  the  first  years  of  helplessness,  con- 
sidering them  as  the  children  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Priory  until  they  should  attain  their 
seventh  year;  and  we  cannot  suppose  the 
priors  would  cast  them  adrift  even  then, 
without  some  kind  help  or  promise  of  super- 
vision, on  their  bidding  farewell  to  their  first 
home. 

Rahere  peopled  his  priory  with  Canons 
Regular  of  the  Order  of  St.  Augustine.  St. 
Bartholomew's  was  one  of  the  earliest  of 
Augustinian  priories  in  England.  The  Canons 
Regular  of  St.  Augustine  were  often  called 
the  Black  Canons  of  St.  Augustine,  on 
account  of  their  garb,  which  is  described  as 
consisting  of  a  long  black  cassock  with  a 
white  rochet  over  it,  and  over  that,  a  black 
cloak  and  hood.  The  Augustinians  were 
then  very  numerous  in  England,  and  many 
of  their  priories  had  several  churches  be- 
longing to  them  ;  for  example,  the  Priory  of 
Kenilworth,  founded  almost  at  the  same  time 
as  that  of  St.  Bartholomew,  had  twenty  parish 
churches  given  to  it  between  the  years  1122 
and  n6o;  and  we  find  that  St.  Bartholomew's, 
not  long  after  the  founding  of  the  priory,  had, 
besides  the  spiritual  care  of  the  hospital,  the 


supervision  of  as  many  as  fifty  churches  in 
London,  the  vicars,  however,  being  responsible 
for  the  several  services.  Whether  to  Rahere's 
foundation  any  sisterhood  was  annexed  in 
the  beginning  we  cannot  certainly  affirm ; 
but  "  sisters  "  are  mentioned  in  a  document 
of  Edward  III.  These  probably  acted  as 
nurses  at  the  hospital. 

In  the  list  of  prebendaries  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  given  in  Newcourt's  Repertorium, 
among  those  of  Chamberlain-Wood,  and 
as  the  successor  of  one  Ralph  Gundram, 
prebend  from  1 104-1 115,  we  come  upon  the 
name  "Raherius,  or  Ragerius";  no  date 
and  no  second  name  given.  Could  this 
have  been  our  own  Rahere,  the  founder  of 
St.  Bartholomew's?  This  suggestion  is 
perhaps  favoured  by  the  fact  that  later  on 
we  find  others  of  St.  Bartholomew's  appointed 
to  the  prebends  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

Rahere  was  prior  until  his  death  ;  that  is, 
for  twenty-two  years.  He  was  buried  in  the 
choir  of  his  own  church,  where  his  monu- 
ment is  still  to  be  seen,  now  on  the  north 
side  of  the  choir,  opposite  to  that  of  Sir 
Walter  Mildmay,  founder  of  Emanuel 
College,  Cambridge.  This  monument  has 
been  ascribed  to  one  of  his  successors. 
Prior  Bolton,  not  only  as  a  restoration, 
but  as  his  own  work.  To  quote,  how- 
ever, from  the  lecture  given  on  the  church 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  the  Great,  by  Mr. 
Parker,  "The  work  is  quite  different  from 
Bolton's  oriel,  and  considerably  earlier." 
Rahere  is  represented  as  lying  at  full  length 
in  his  monastic  habit,  two  monks  kneeling 
on  either  side,  each  with  a  book  in  his  hand, 
as  if  reading  prayers  over  the  dead  prior; 
an  angel  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the  tomb, 
which  bears  this  inscription  : — 

Hie  jacet  Raherus,  primus  Canonicus  et 
primus  Prior  istius  Ecclesise. 

In  the  account  of  St.  Bartholomew's  the 
Great,  it  is  stated  in  a  manuscript  quoted  by 
Dugdale  that  Rahere  was  succeeded  about 
one  year  after  his  death  by  Thomas,  Canon 
of  St.  Osyth;  but  of  this  Canon  Thomas 
we  can  learn  nothing.  The  MS.  quoted 
by  Dugdale  is  not  considered  of  much  value 
as  to  its  authenticity.  Malcolm,  in  his 
Londinium  Redivivum,  mentions  it  merely  as 
a  beautifully  poetic  legend,  the  Latin  original 
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being  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  Newcourt 
there  is  mention  made  of  Peter  the  Prior, 
but  no  date  given,  except  that  we  may  infer 
that  he  flourished  before  1250.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  priory  was  entirely  rebuilt  in  1410, 
and  that  later  on  the  "church,  offices,  and 
lodgings"  were  restored  by  Prior  Bolton, 
whose  device  (a  bolt  and  a  ton)  is  carved 
under  a  window  at  the  south  side  of  the 
choir,  and  is  also  to  be  seen  in  several  places 
of  the  garden  wall  and  in  Bartholomew  Close. 
We  have  but  few  glimpses  of  the  priory  and 
its  belongings  between  the  death  of  Rahere 
and  the  days  of  William  Bolton,  who  is  in- 
correctly spoken  of  as  the  last  Prior  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  as  we  shall  presently  show. 

Henry  I.,  as  we  have  said,  much  favoured 
the  good  work  of  his  former  minstrel.  He 
had  granted  many  privileges  to  his  priory, 
and  to  the  sick  and  poor  under  its  protecting 
shadow.  The  king  conferred  upon  the  brother- 
hood the  privilege  of  holding  a  fair  at  Smith- 
field,  entitled  "St.  Bartholomew's  Fair." 
This  permission  was  confirmed  by  Henry  II., 
the  fair  to  last  three  days — namely,  on  the 
eve  of  St.  Bartholomew,  through  the  Saints* 
Day,  and  to  continue  through  the  morrow. 
Travelling  merchants — not  only  of  England, 
but  also  from  the  Continent — erected  their 
stalls  within  the  priory  precincts,  the  gates 
of  which  were  securely  locked  at  night,  and 
guards  appointed  to  watch  the  merchandise. 
The  custom  of  the  fair  continued  for  many 
centuries  \  and  there  is  a  street  on  the  north 
side  of  the  church  still  bearing  the  name  of 
Cloth  Fair.  In  the  name  Giltspur  Street 
we  trace  also  some  lingering  memories  of 
the  gallant  knights  who  figiured  at  the  shows 
and  tournaments,  which  were  among  the 
entertainments  to  which  crowds  flocked  in 
the  days  of  the  fair.  The  Rev.  Mackenzie 
Walcott  writes  in  the  Churchmaiis  Companion 
of  June  1864:  "  Here  Sir  W.  Walworth,  it  is 
said,  won  the  distinctive  dagger,  which  figures 
in  the  city  arms.  Stow  mentions  having 
seen  in  his  youth,  on  the  eve  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew, the  scholars  of  many  a  grammar- 
school  assemble  to  hold  learned  disputes  on 
a  scaffold  erected  under  a  tree  in  the  church- 
yard of  St.  Batholomew,  the  conquerors  in 
the  discussion  being  rewarded  by  bows  and 
arrows  of  silver.  This,  we  suppose,  was  a 
remnant  of  the  old  customs  of  the  fair.     We 


read  that  later  on  these  discussions  were  held 
in  the  cloisters  of  Christ's  Hospital. 

In  or  about  the  year  1423,  as  Newcourt 
tells  us  in  his  Repertorium,  the  renowned 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Richard  Whitting- 
ton,  "of  his  goods  repaired  the  hospital; 
and  in  July  1552  it  was  repaired  again,  and 
anew  endowed  and  furnished  at  the  charges 
of  the  citizens."  Again,  in  1636,  the  rector 
and  churchwardens  presented  that  "  they  had 
no  parsonage  or  vicarage  house,  nor  ever 
had." 

From  various  sources  we  gather  the  names 
of  a  few  priors  and  several  of  the  rectors  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  the  Great.  First,  we  have 
Rahere  and  his  alleged  successor,  Thomas, 
Canon  of  Osyth ;  *  also  Prior  Peter,  men- 
tioned by  Newcourt.  Afl;er  this,  the  names 
seem  lost  in  darkness,  until  we  come  to  Prior 
Bolton,  whose  name  occurs  in  Newcourt's 
Repertorium,  among  the  prebendaries  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  as  filling  the  stall  of  the 
Consumpta  per  Mare  prebend,  alias  Walton- 
on-the-Naze,  much  land  of  which  was  washed 
away  by  the  sea,  to  which  fact  it  owed  its 
prebendal  name.  His  name  is  thus  entered : 
"  Wm.  Bolton,  Ap.  3,  1481  :  resigned  his 
prebend  before  Nov.  1488."  To  this  is 
appended  the  following  note,  *'  Said  to  be 
the  last  prior  of  S.  Bartholomew's";  but 
this  is  a  mistake  ;  he  died  in  1532.  Robert 
Fuller,  Abbot  of  Waltham  Cross,  was  chosen 
to  succeed  him  on  June  28th  following 
(see  London  Registry).  Prior  Bolton  died 
some  years  before  the  dissolution  of  mon- 
asteries,   Robert    Fuller    taking    his    place 

*  St.  Osyth's  Abbey,  as  we  find  in  Newcourt. 
vol.  ii.,  p.  455,  was  founded  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
Henry  I.  by  that  same  Richard  Beauvais,  Bishop  of 
London,  who  consecrated  the  choir  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's. He  placed  in  St.  Osyth's  Abbey  some 
Canons  Regular  of  St.  Augustine,  and  endowed  it 
with  lands  of  Chichester,  which  he  procured  from  St. 
Paul's.  William  Corbed  was  the  first  friar.  Richard 
Beauvais  was  buried  at  St.  Osyth's  Abbey. 

It  was  in  1249 — some  considerable  time  after  the 
priorship  of  St.  Osyth — that  a  singular  incident  oc- 
curred at  St.  Bartholomew's,  when  Archbishop  Boni- 
face, the  Savoyard,  desired  to  enter  the  monastery  as  a 
visitor,  and  was  firmly  refused  admittance  by  the  sub- 
prior  and  canons,  who  disputed  his  right  to  visit  them 
in  any  official  capacity,  upon  which  a  general  affray 
ensued,  and  the  whole  city  was  aroused  by  the  rumour 
of  this  disturbance,  on  which  occasion  the  Archbishop 
Boniface  is  said  to  have  behaved  in  a  most  turbulent 
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during  the  remaining  interval.  William 
Bolton  was  made  rector  of  Harrow-on-the- 
Hill,  as  Newcourt  tells  us,  September  1522, 
and  Stow  records  a  curious  story  related  by 
some  of  the  chroniclers,  of  how  the  prior  of 
St  Bartholomew's  built  a  rectory  on  a  high 
hill  there,  to  avoid  a  threatened  inundation. 
He  held  this  country  rectory  with  his  priory, 
and  there,  at  his  hilly  retreat,  it  is  said,  he 
took  much  delight  in  rearing  doves.  Stevens, 
in  his  History  of  Monasteries,  records  that 
Prior  Bolton  not  only  repaired  the  church  of 
his  priory  and  the  offices  and  lodgings,  but 
likewise  "  built  anew  the  Manor  of  Canon- 
bury,  now  at  Islington." 

In  Browne  Wilhs's  work  on  Cathedrals  and 
Abbeys  we  are  told  that  Robert  Fuller  was 
the  last  prior  of  S.  Bartholomew's,  and  that 
he  held  that  priory  in  Commendam  with  the 
Abbey  of  Waltham  Cross,  surrendering  it  to 
the  king  October  25th,  1540.  Tanner,  in 
his  Monasteries  (p.  306),  writes  thus,  under 
his  chapter  on  St.  Bartholomew  : — "  The  site 
was  granted  to  Sir  Richard  Rich  in  the 
thirty-eighth  year  of  Henry  VIII."  But  Queen 
Mary  placed  here  a  convent  of  Black,  or 
Preaching  Friars,  who,  under  Father  Perryn,* 

*  In  Wood's  AthetUE,  vol.  i.,  column  248,  a  short 
biography  is  given  of  William  Perryn,  or  Per5m, 
wherein  we  are  told  that  he  studied  at  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, where  he  spent  some  time  with  the  Domini- 
cans, commonly  called  Black  Friars,  in  their  college 
at  Oxford,  of  which  Order  he  was  a  most  zealous 
member.  Afterwards,  retiring  to  the  house  of  that 
Order  in  London,  he  became  a  violent  preacher  against 
all  such  as  were  called  heretics,  especially  about  the 
time  when  Henry  VIII.  renounced  the  pope's  power 
in  England  ;  for  this  zeal,  according  to  Wood,  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  England  for  many  years  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  ;  he  either  absconded  or  retired 
beyond  the  seas  ;  but  when  Mary  came  to  the  throne, 
he  appeared  openly  again,  and  was  then  made  prior 
of  the  Black  Friars  gathered  together  there  by  the 
Queen,  We  read  in  Strype's  Eccles.  Mem.,  vol.  ii,, 
p.  39,  that  in  May  1557  he  publicly  renounced 
Roman  Catholicism  at  the  church  of  S.  Andrew- 
Undershaft,  but  recanted  again  when  Mary  came  to 
the  throne.  He  died  in  August  1558,  and  his  funeral 
is  thus  mentioned  in  Machyn's  Diary,  p.  171 :  "  The 
xxij.  of  Aug.,  1558,  was  buried  Dr.  Peryn,  master  of 
friars  black  in  Smithfield,  the  which  is  the  first  house 
that  was  set  up  by  Queen  Mary.  Buried  at  the  high 
Altar  set  up  before  S.  Bartholomew."  Tanner,  in  his 
Monasteries,  erroneously  speaks  of  Father  Person, 
instead  of  Perryn.  In  Machyn's  Diary,  pp.  100,  119, 
and  131,  we  read  of  sermons  preached  by  Father 
Peryn  at  Bow  Church,  at  Aldermanbury  and  at  St. 
Paul's. 


or  Peryn,  began  to  rebuild  the  nave  of  the 
church,  which  had  been  pulled  down  by  Sir 
Richard  Rich ;  they  were  turned  out  by 
Elizabeth,  and  "  the  Lord  Rich  again  put 
in  possession  of  the  priory  and  offices, 
which  he  began  to  demolish,  and  which 
Henry  VIII.  had  sold  to  him  for  a  little 
over  ;,^i,ooo,  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
church  being,  as  before,  appointed  as  the 
parish  church.  Lord  Rich  to  be  the  patron.* 
We  find  the  names  of  eighteen  rectors, 
and  with  further  research  could  probably 
complete  the  list.  The  first  appointed  was 
John  Dean,  May  19th,  1544.  After  him  we 
have  Rad.  Watson,  1569;!  John  Standiffe, 
1580;  John  Pratt,  1582;:!:  David  Dee, 
1587  ;  Thos.  Westfield,  1605.  Concerning 
the  last  two,  we  glean  the  following  particu- 
lars, first  from  Le  Neve's  Fasti,  as  follows  : 
**  David  Dee,  27th  June,  1598,  Prebend  of 
London."  Secondly,  from  Newcourt,  where 
he  is  given  among  the  prebendaries  holding 
the  stall  of  Consumpta  per  Mare,  with  the 
following  note  appended  to  his  name  : — 

He  was  a  Shropshire  man  born ;  great  grandson 
of  the  great  Bede  Dee  ;  of  an  ancient  family  in  those 
parts,  and  father  of  Dr.  Francis  Dee,  bishop  of  Peter- 
borough (Ath.  Oxon,  vol.  i.,  col.  789).  He  was 
admitted  to  the  church  of  Great  S.  Bartholomew, 
near  West  Smithfield,  Jan.  15,  1587,  and  to  the 
prebend  of  Consumpta  per  Mare,  Jan.  27,  1598, 
resigned  before  Dec.  following.  Of  his  church  of 
S.  Bartholomew  he  was  deprived,  for  what  cause,  I 
know  not. 

Of  Thomas  Westfield  we  read  thus  in 
Newcourt's  Repertorium : — 

Thos.  Westfield,  archdeacon  of  S.  Albans  ;  died 
possessed  of  the  stall.  He  became  bishop  of  Bristol, 
and  died  June  25,  1644. 

Newcourt  tells  us  also  that  Thomas  West- 
field  was  born  at  Ely,  Cambridgeshire ;  that 
he  was  successively  scholar  and  fellow  of 
one  of  the  colleges  of  Cambridge  University ; 

*  In  Machyn's  jCwrj/,  page  204,  we  read:  "The 
xii.  day  of  July,  1559,  the  Thursday,  the  friars  black 
in  Smithfield  went  away." 

f  In  Newcourt's  Repertorium  we  learn  that  Rad. 
Watson  was  Rector  of  Heston,  Middlesex,  in  the 
time  when  Bonner  was  Bishop  of  London. 

X  John  Pratt,  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge ; 
seven  years  there.  Whilst  he  was  Rector  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew he  was  chaplain  to  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  ; 
he  resigned  his  rectorship  in  1587,  and  was  admitted 
vicar  of  Newnham,  which  he  resigned  in  1558,  and 
was  appointed  rector  of  Herts,  where  he  died  Feb- 
ruary 3rd,  1663. 
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curate  to  Nicholas  Felton  of  St.  Mary,  Bow, 
London  ;  rector  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great, 
and  of  Hornsey,  which  latter  rectory  he  re- 
signed in  1637.  Moreover,  he  was  preben- 
dary of  St.  Paul's,  holding  the  prebend  of 
Cadington  Major.  He  was  buried  at  Bristol 
Cathedral. 

After  Thomas  Westfield  we  find  these 
names  :  John  Garrett,  1640 ;  Rad.  Harrison, 
1660;*  Anthony  Burges,  1663. 

Antony  Burges  is  a  well-known  name,  as 
being  that  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  As- 
sembly of  Divines.  Is  this  rector  of  S. 
Bartholomew  the  same  man  ?  He  is  men- 
tioned in  Chalmers'  Biographical  Dictionary 
as  at  one  time  holding  the  living  of  Sutton 
Colfield,  but  as,  subsequently,  a  Noncon- 
formist ;  he  was  much  admired  for  his  learn- 
ing and  ability  by  Bishop  Hacket,  who  did 
his  utmost  to  retain  him  in  the  Church. 
Among  the  works  of  Antony  Burges  is  one 
published  in  1661,  which  brings  him  so  near 
to  the  year  of  the  rectorship  in  question,  as 
to  suggest  an  inquiry  concerning  his  identity; 
but  the  fact  of  his  nonconformity,  as  also 
his  not  being  mentioned  in  connection  with 
St.  Bartholomew,  is  puzzling. 

After  the  name  of  Antony  Burges  we  find 
the  Rev.  Edwardes,  1700;  Thos.  Spelman, 
1737.  It  must  have  been  during  the  first  of 
these  rectorships  that  a  new  organ  was  built 
at  the  church,  as  we  gather  from  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  in  a  contemporary  newspaper, 
the  Daily  Advertiser,  of  October   1731  : — 

We  hear  that  the  curious  new  organ,  made  by 
Mr.  Bridge,  for  the  Church  of  S.  Bartholomew  the 
Great,  is  to  be  opened  on  Sunday  next  with  an 
Anthem. 

Mr.  Bridge  was  a  famous  organ-builder  in  his 
day,  and  had  built  the  organ  of  Spitalfields 
Church. 

Lastly,  we  have  some  rectors  whose  names 
we  will  give,  although  we  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  find  any  particulars  concerning  them. 
Thomas  Bateman,  rector  in  1737  ;  John 
Moore,  1766  ;  Owen  Perrot  Edwardes,  1760. 
Then  we  have  another  of  the  name  of 
Edwards;  and  the  Rev.  John  Abbus,  who, 
like  the  present  rector,  the  Rev.  W.  Panck- 
ridge,  interested  himself  in  the  noble  work 
of   bringing    about    the  restoration  of    the 

*  In  1663  Rad.  Harrison  was  appointed  rector 
of  St.  Christopher,  Threadneedle  Street,  London. 


venerable  edifice  under  his  care.  We  have 
good  reason  to  hope  that  the  energetic  ex- 
ertions of  the  present  rector  will  be  crowned 
with  victory.  As  long  as  the  work  is  limited 
to  restoring  the  very  ancient  church  of  St. 
Bartholomew  the  Great,  the  portions  which 
have  long  been  devoted  to  aUen  purposes, 
causing  sorrow  to  all  those  who  treasure  our 
old  churches,  we  would  gladly  do  all  in  our 
power  to  assist.  And  there  are  but  few 
churches  that  can  rival,  in  antiquarian  in- 
terest, that  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great 

The  existing  church  (writes  Mr,  Parker  in  the 
lecture  already  quoted)  consists  of  the  choir  and 
aisles  only,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and 
interesting  buildings  in  England,  in  several  points  of 
view  ; — ecclesiastically,  as  one  of  the  earliest  churches 
of  the  Austin  Canons  in  England  ;  architecturally,  as 
showing  the  construction  of  a  church  in  the  time  of 
Henry  I.,  before  the  usual  English  fashion  of  a 
square  east  end  had  been  introduced  ;  or  possibly 
just  at  the  time  when  the  change  was  taking  place  ; 
and  historically,  as  a  building  of  well-ascertained 
date,  and  therefore  one  of  the  landmarks  of  a  most 
important,  but  much  neglected,  part  of  our  history— 
our  architecture. 

M.  G.  M. 


Lontjon  Cfjeatres: 

No.  II. — The  Globe  and  Lesser  Bankside 
Playhouses. 

Part  II. 
By  T.  Fairman  Ordish. 
T  will  be  necessary  to  take  up  the 
thread  of  the  history  of  the  Bear 
Garden  at  the  point  where  we  left 
it,  because  this  same  Bear  Garden 
was  a  Bankside  playhouse.  So  much,  at 
least,  out  of  the  confusion  in  which  Paris 
Garden  has  been  involved,  appears  to  have 
got  itself  settled.  The  Bear  Garden  is 
synonymous  with  the  Hope  playhouse.  The 
settlement  of  this  point  is  a  great  step  to- 
wards the  elucidation  of  the  entangled 
history  of  the  Bankside.  It  is  important  not 
only  in  respect  of  the  uncertainty  which  is 
thus  set  at  rest,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
significance  of  the  fact  itself.  It  emphatic 
ally  marks  the  rapid  growth  of  the  drama  : 
the  Bear  Garden,  the  centre  of  all  the  bait- 
ing sports  in  the  kingdom,  the  home  of  the 
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King's  Game  of  Bears  and  Bulls,  was  com- 
pelled to  witness  to  the  success  of  its  rival, 
and  to  join  stage  plays  and  comedies  with 
its  rude  diversions. 

Before  the  building  of  playhouses  on  the 
Bankside  the  Bear  Garden  was  known  as 
Paris  Garden — the  Baiting  at  Paris  Garden. 
Hence  Collier  treats  of  it  under  that  name. 
He  was  quite  aware  that  it  was  likewise  a 
playhouse,  and  he  gives  an  account  of  it 
under  that  aspect.  Therefore  Collier's  Paris 
Garden  playhouse  was  the  Bear  Garden  or 
Hope.    He  also  treats  of  the  Hope  separately 


about  Paris  Garden, 
thus  : — * 


He  writes  of  the  Hope 


I  must  notice,  however,  that  on  October  3rd,  1614, 
the  Princess  Elizabeth's  company  acted  at  the  Hope 
(previously  a  bear  garden)  on  Bankside.  Excepting 
the  years  1613  and  1614,  this  theatre  does  not  appear 
in  dramatic  history.  It  probably  became  a  bear 
garden  again ;  and  I  have  sometimes  doubted  if  it 
were  not  identical  with  Paris  Garden. 

And  again,t  writing  of  Howe'sf  continuation 
of  Stow  (1631),  he  says  : —  •.«^'  «.«» 1 

•  Thetwo'bear  gardens  he  gives'as  Newington  Butts 
and  the  Hope  ;  as  he  does  not  mention  Paris  Garden, 


Fig.  I. — The  Bear  Garden,  or  Hope  Theatre. 


from  Paris  Garden,  and  consequently  his 
accounts  should  be  read  into  each  other,  to 
arrive  at  the  history  of  the  Bear  Garden  or 
Hope  playhouse  as  rendered  by  him. 

Cunningham  so  far  avoids  confusion  as  to 
identify  the  Hope  with  the  Bear  Garden. 
But,  like  Collier,  he  is  not  at  all  clear  as  to 
Paris  Garden.  He  writes  of  "  Paris  Garden 
Theatre  "  as  "  a  circus  in  the  manor  of  Paris 
Garden  erected  for  bull  and  bear-baiting," 
giving  elsewhere  an  account  of  the  Bear 
Garden.  Hence,  with  Cunningham  also,  we 
must  read  the  one  history  into  the  other. 

A  more  recent  authority  is  not  quite  clear 


this  confirms  my  conjecture  that  it  and  the  Hope  were 
identical. 

Quite  recently  Mr.  Fleay  has  been  taken 
up  on  this  point  by  Mr.  Rendle,  the  historian 
of  Old  Southwark,  who  says :  "  The  two  were, 
in  fact,  in  different  manors,  and  the  Hope 
was  built  about  fifteen  years  after  the  other." 
Perfectly  true ;  and  yet,  without  absolutely 
asserting  that  Mr.  Fleay  is  correct,  I  will 
show  that  he  is  not  altogether  wrong.  My 
view  of  this  question  is  as  follows. 

*  Royal  Historical  Society's  Transactions,  x.,  116; 
paper  by  F.  G.  Fleay. 
f  Ibid.,  p.  120. 
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The  Bear  Garden,  before  the  playhouses, 
is  the  Paris  Garden  of  contemporary  litera- 
ture. When  the  necessity  arose  for  dis- 
tinguishing the  various  places  of  amusement 
on  the  Bankside,  then  the  term  Paris  Garden, 
as  denoting  a  place  for  sports,  underwent  a 
change.  We  saw  that  in  Norden's  Map 
of  1593,  a  year  after  the  opening  of  the 
Rose,  the  baiting  is  called  '*  Beare-Howse." 
From  this  point  Paris  Garden  becomes  the 
Bear  Garden.*  Hence  Collier's  confusion, 
and  Mr.  Fleay's  half-error.  It  is  no  more. 
Mr.  Fleay  is  correct  up  to  a  certain  point : 
prior  to  1592,  the  date  of  the  first  Bankside 
playhouse,  Paris  Garden  is  identical  with  the 
Hope.  To  deal  with  the  subsequent  use  of 
the  name  Paris  Garden  for  a  place  of  amuse- 
ment would  be  to  anticipate  our  treatment 
of  the  Swan  playhouse. 

We  will  now  resume  our  account  of  the 
Hope  at  that  earlier  period  during  which  it 
was  known  as  Paris  Garden.  We  quitted 
the  subject  in  our  previous  article  at  the  date 
1572,  after  describing  its  appearance  in 
Braun  and  Hogenberg's  Plan  of  that  year. 
Just  ten  years  after,  on  a  Sunday  in  the  year 
1582,  an  accident  occurred  which  was  looked 
upon  as  the  Nemesis  prophesied  by  the 
Puritans,  for  the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath 
by  the  baiting  sports. 

The  Lord  Mayor  wrote  to  the  Lord 
Treasurer  informing  him  of  the  catastrophe  : 

....  A  great  mishap  had  happened  at  Paris 
Gardens,  by  the  fall  of  a  scaffold,  whereby  a  great 
number  of  people  were  hurt  and  some  killed.  This 
he  attributed  to  the  hand  of  God  on  account  of  the 
abuse  of  the  Sabbath-day ;  and  he  requested  the  Lord 
Treasurer  to  give  order  for  the  redress  of  such  con- 
tempt of  God's  service.f 

The  appeal  of  the  Lord  Mayor  was  not 
without  effect,  for  the  Lord  Treasurer  replied 
as  follows : — 

With  reference  to  the  disaster  at  Paris  Gardens  he 
would  bring  the  matter  before  the  Council  and  get 
some  general  order  passed  prohibiting  such  exhibi- 
tions.  In  the  meantime  he  recommended  the  Lord 
Mayor,  with  the  advice  of  the  Aldermen,  to  issue  a 
general  order  to  every  ward  for  the  prevention  of  such 
profane  assemblies  on  the  Sabbath-day.  J 

Alleyn  heads  his  note  of  purchase  in  1594,  "  What 
the  Bear  Garden  cost  me." — Dtilwich  Catalogue,  p.  57. 
t  Remembrancia,  p.  336. 
X  Ibid. 


John  Field,  in  his  Godly  Exhortation^ 
which  he  published  on  the  occasion  of  this 
accident,  states  that  the  amphitheatre  would 
hold  above  a  thousand  people.  He  also 
states  that  the  gallery  was  double,  and  com- 
passed the  yard  round  about,  and  that  it 
was  old  and  rotten.  Stow  likewise  says  that 
the  scaffolds  were  "old  and  underpropped," 
and  that  eight  lives  were  lost  on  the  occa- 
sion.* 

When  was  the  Hope  first  used  for  plays  ? 
This  point  has  never  been  settled.  Collier 
says  :  t  "  Paris  Garden  was  not  at  first  built 
for  the  performance  of  plays,  although  it  was 
occasionally  applied  to  that  purpose  ;  "  and 
again, I  "  Respecting  the  first  construction  of 
the  Hope  Theatre  on  the  Bankside  we  have 
no  information,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  was  in  existence  considerably  before 
1600."  Paris  Garden  and  the  Hope  were  to 
Collier  different  places,  and  we  must  read  the 
one  into  the  other  in  this  way.  The  first  use 
of  the  Hope  for  plays  has  not,  I  believe, 
been  determined  more  nearly  than  this,  and 
consequently  the  argument  I  am  about  to 
advance  derives  at  least  some  importance 
from  novelty. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  I  put  my  view 
into  the  form  of  a  question.  When  this 
accident  happened  in  Paris  Garden  in 
January  1582,  repairs  and  re-construction 
became  necessary  in  the  amphitheatre ; 
now,  would  the  success  of  plays  at  the 
Theatre  and  Curtain  at  this  time  be  likely 
to  be  overlooked,  when  those  repairs  and 
that  re-construction  were  undertaken  ?  At 
those  playhouses  the  ruder  sports  alternated 
occasionally  with  plays,  and  the  execrations 
of  Puritans  and  big-wigs  leave  no  doubt  of 
their  success.  Is  there  not,  therefore,  at  least 
a  high  probability  that  advantage  would  be 
taken  of  the  mishap,  to  adapt  the  amphi- 
theatre in  Paris  Garden  for  stage-plays,  in 
order  to  keep  pace  with  the  rival  attractions 
on  the  opposite  side  of  London  ?  The 
argument  is  the  same  as  that  I  advanced  in 
the  case  of  the  Rose  playhouse.  Having  in 
view  the  fact  that  plays  already  took  place  in 
the  Southwark  inn-yards,  I  am  persuaded  we 
must  look  for  the  origin  of  the  Rose  and  the 

*  CoUier,  Hist.  Dram.  Poet.,  iii.,  97. 
t  Ibid.^  iii.,  99. 
\  Ibid.,  iii.,  128. 
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Hope  at  earlier  dates  than  appear  to  have 
been  thought  of.  I  am  also  persuaded  that 
the  contiguity  of  the  Theatre  and  Curtain  in 
Shoreditch,  and  of  the  "  Bear-house "  and 
Rose  "Play-house"  in  Paris  Garden,  is  not 
merely  accidental.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe 
the  circumstance  to  be  pregnant  with  signi- 
ficance. An  elucidation  of  this  point  would, 
I  cannot  but  think,  thoroughly  illustrate  that 
most  interesting  period  of  dramatic  history, 
the  period  of  transition  from  crude  diversions 
to  the  regular  drama,  just  at  the  point  where 
the  superiority  of  the  latter  successfully 
asserted  itself. 

I  make  no  secret,  therefore,  of  my  opinion 
that  in  all  probability  the  Hope  began  to  be 
used  for  plays  in  1583.  Nevertheless,  the 
Rose  was  the  first  house  devoted  entirely  to 
plays  on  the  Bankside.  As  illustrating  the 
amusements  at  Paris  Garden  in  1583,  the 
following  letter  is  interesting  : — 

Letter  from  the  Lord  Mayor  to  Sir  Francis  Walsing- 
ham,  Knight  : — For  the  stay  of  the  plague  the  Court 
of  Aldermen  had  published  certain  orders,  which  they 
intended  to  execute  with  diligence.  Among  other 
great  inconveniences  were  the  assemblies  of  people  to 
plays,  bear-baiting,  fencers,  and  profane  spectacles  at 
the  Theatre  and  Curtain  and  other  like  places,  to 
which  great  multitudes  of  the  worst  sort  of  people 
resorted.  Being  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  City, 
the  restraints  in  the  City  were  useless,  unless  like 
orders  were  carried  out  in  the  places  adjoining.  He 
therefore  requested  the  matter  might  be  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  Council,  that  some  steps  might  be 
taken  to  redress  the  danger.* 

Besides  the  baiting  and  the  plays,  another 
diversion  took  place  at  the  Hope,  viz.,  puppet- 
shows.  '^z.^,\n Strange Newes  (1592),  speak- 
ing of  Gabriel  Harvey,  says  : — 

Oh,  it  is  a  pestillent  libeller  against  beggars  !  He 
means  shortly  to  set  forth  a  book  called  his  Paraphrase 
upon  Paris  Garden,  wherein  he  will  so  tamper  with 
the  Interpreter  of  the  Puppets,  and  betouse  Harry  of 
Tame  and  Great  Ned,  that  Titius  shall  not  upbraid 
Caius  with  everything  and  nothing,  nor  Zoilus  any 
more  flurt  at  Homer,  nor  Thersites  fling  at  Agamem- 
non.f 

The  bears  which  at  this  period  used 
to  be  baited  at  the  Hope  have  attained 
dignified  places  in  literary  history.  Old 
Harry  Hunks  is  frequently  alluded  to,  and 
everyone  remembers  that  Master  Slender 
had  seen   Sacarson   loose,  and  derived   no 

*  Remenibrancia,  p.  337. 

f  Collier,  Hist.  Dram.  Poet,,  iii,,  97. 


mean  opinion  of  his  own  courage  from  that 
fact.  * 

One  of  Sir  John  Davys's  Epigrammes 
was  as  follows : — 

Publius,  student  at  the  common  law, 

Oft  leaves  his  books,  and  for  his  recreation 

To  Paris  Garden  doth  himself  withdraw, 

Where  he  is  ravish't  with  such  delectation 

As  down  amongst  the  bears  and  dogs  he  goes  ; 

Where,  whilst  he   skipping   cries,    "  To  Head  !  To 

Head  !  " 
His  satin  doublet  and  his  velvet  hose 
Are  all  with  spittle  from  above  bespread  ; 
Then  is  he  like  his  father's  country  hall 
Stinking  of  dogges,  and  muted  all  with  hawks. 
And  rightly  too  on  him  this  filth  doth  fall 
Which  for  such  filthy  sports  his  books  forsakes, 
Leaving  old  Plowden,  Dyer,  and  Brooke  alone. 
To  see  old  Harry  Hunks  and  Sacarson.  f 

The  most  celebrated  keepers  of  the  Bear 
Garden  (or  Hope)  were  Edward  AUeyn  and 
Philip  Henslowe.  Alleyn's  connection  with  it 
as  lessee  began  in  December  1594.$  On  the 
ist  January,  1601  (2)  there  is  an  "acquittance 
from  Richard  Lefwicke  to  Phil.  Henslowe 
and  Edw.  AUeyn  for  10/.,  for  *  i  quarter's  rent 
dewe  vnto  my  M"".,  Mr.  Doryngton,  for  the 
commisyon  for  the  Bear  Garden.' "  A  similar 
acquittance  for  the  next  quarter  is  in  Hens- 
lowe's  Diary,  p.  267.  The  commission  of 
40/,  a  year  was  paid  to  Dorrington  as  Master 
of  the  Queen's  game,  for  license  to  bait,  etc., 
at  Paris  Garden.  §  The  patent  of  James  I. 
shows  the  importance  of  the  Bear  Garden  as 
the  home  of  the  royal  game  : — 

Patent  from  James  I.  to  Philip  Henslowe  and  Edw. 
Alleyn,  of  the  "  office  of  Cheefe  Master,  overseer  and 
ruler  of  our  beares,  bulls  and  mastiffe  dogges,"  in  as 
full  and  ample  manner  as  Sir  William  Steward,  Sir 
JohnDarrington  [Dorrington],  and  Ralph  Bownes,  with 
power,  for  reasonable  prices,  "  to  take  up  and  kepe 
for  our  service,  pastyme  and  sporte  any  mastife  dogge 
or  dogges  and  mastife  bitches,  beares,  bulls,  and 
other  meete  and  convenient  for  our  said  service  and 
pastymes, "  to  stay  all  mastiff  dogs  and  bitches  going 
beyond  the  seas  without  special  warrant,  and  to  bait  in 
any  place  at  their  discretion,  no  other  being  permitted 
to  do  the  same  without  their  license  and  appointment, 

*  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  i.  Scene  i. 

t  The  date  of  Davys's  Epigrams  is  not  known.  In 
Hazlitt's  Handbook  it  is  placed  between  1596  and 
1599-  Collier,  in  his  Bibliographical  Account,  ^x.nA&[ 
Marlowe  (with  whose  translations  of  Ovid  the  Epi- 
grams  were  published),  states  reasons  for  believing 
that  they  were  printed  not  long  after  Marlowe's  death 
in  1593.  This  reference  to  •'  Paris  Garden"  in  con- 
nection with  Hunks  and  Sacarson  confirms  Collier's 
belief. 

X  Dulwich  Catalogue,  p.  67,       §  Ibid.,  note. 
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the  fee  for  the  said  office  to  be  \od.  a  day  and  4//.  for 
their  deputy  ;  Westminster,  24  Nov.,  a  °  2  [1604]. 
Endorsed  by  Edw.  Alleyn,  "  A  draft  off  y"  pattent."* 

The  patent  was  not  assigned  without  the 
payment  of  a  good  round  sum  of  money : — 

Acquittance  from  Sir  William  Steward,  knt.,  to 
Phil.  Henslowe  and  Edw.  Alleyn,  esquires,  for  450/., 
for  the  assignment  of  a  patent  of  "  the  Mastership  of 
his  Maiesties  games  of  Beeres,  Bulls,  and  Dogges,  and 
the  ffees,  proffites  and  appurtenaunce  whatsoeuer  to 
the  same  place  or  office  belonginge";  28  Nov.,  2 
Jas.  I.  [1604].     Signed  "  Williame  Steuarte."t 

We  have  seen  that  the  history  of  the  Rose 
closed  with  the  year  1603  ;  but  Henslowe 
and  Alleyn  do  not  appear  to  have  passively 
submitted  to  the  success  of  the  Globe.  If  it 
had  snuffed  out  the  Rose  there  was  no  reason 
why  the  Bear  Garden  should  suffer.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  them  in  1606  rebuilding  the 
Bear  Garden  amphitheatre,  no  doubt  further 
adapting  it  to  the  purpose  of  plays : — 

Contract  of  Peter  Streete  of  London,  carpenter, 
with  Phil.  Henslowe  and  Edw.  Alleyn,  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Saviour,  Southwark,  esquires,  for  65/.,  to  pull 
down  "  so  much  of  the  tymber  or  carpenters  worke 
of  the  foreside  of  the  messuage  or  tenemente  called 
the  beare  garden,  next  the  river  of  Thames,  in  the 
parishe  of  St.  Savior's  aforesaide,  as  conteyneth  in 
lengthe  from  outside  to  outside  fyftye  and  sixe  foote 
of  assize  and  in  bredth  from  outside  to  outside  sixe- 
teene  foote  of  assize,"  and  to  rebuild  the  same  with 
"  good  new  sufficient  and  sounde  tymber  of  oke  "  ;  2 
June,  4  Jas.  I.,  1606.  Signed,  by  a  mark.  On  the 
back  is  an  acquittance  for  10/.,  dat.  3  June,  1606  ; 
and  notes  of  subsequent  payments  amounting  to 
40/.  \\s.  8^.,  dat.  17  Sept.,  1606—9  Jan.,  1606  \_^\\ 

In  the  following  year,  1607,  there  is  a  peti- 
tion from  Henslowe  and  Alleyn  to  James  I., 
complaining  of  the  high  rate  at  which  they 
were  forced  to  buy  their  office  from  Sir 
William  Steward,  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
license  to  bait  "  one  the  Sondayes  in  the 
afternone  after  divine  service,  which  was  the 
cheffest  meanes  and  benyfite  to  the  place," 
and  of  their  loss  of  bears  in  baiting  before 
himself  and  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  pray- 
ing for  full  liberty  of  baiting,  as  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  an  addition  of 
2s.  Zd.  to  their  daily  fee  of  is.  4^.,  and 
license  to  apprehend  all  vagrants  travelling, 
contrary  to  the  laws,  with  bulls  and  bears.§ 

*  Collier,  Memoirs  of  Edward  Alleyn,  p.  72  ;  and 
Dulwich  Catalogue,  p.  68.  t  Ibid. 

\  Memoirs  of  Edward  Alleyn,  p.  78  ;  Dulwich  Cata- 
logue, p.  69. 

§  Memoirs  of  Edward  Alleyn,  p.  75  ;  Dulwich  Cata- 
logue, p.  70. 


The  following  notice  of  the  baiting,  from 
Dekker's  Work  for  Armourers,  1609,  shows 
how  wanton  the  sport  had  become. 

At  length  a  blind  bear  was  tied  to  a  stake,  and 
instead  of  baiting  him  with  dogs,  a  company  of 
creatures  that  had  the  shapes  of  men  and  faces  of 
Christians  (being  either  colliers,  carters,  or  water- 
men), took  the  office  of  beadles  upon  them,  and 
whipped  Monsieur  Hunks  till  the  blood  ran  down 
his  old  shoulders. 

The  keepers  appear  to  have  had  power 
to  demand  bears  and  dogs  from  their  owners 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of 
the  King's  Games.  Among  notices  showing 
this  is  the  following : — 

Warrant  from  Philip  Henslowe  '  one  of  the  sewers 
of  his  highnes  [the  King's]  chamber,'  and  Edward 
Alleyn,  'seruant  to  the  high  and  mightie  prince  of 
Wales,'  joint  masters  of  the  King's  game  of  beares, 
bulls,  &c.,  by  patent  dated  24  Nov.,  1608, 
commissioning  Thomas  Radford  to  act  as  their 
deputy  to  take  up  mastiff  dogs,  bears,  and  bulls,  for 
the  King's  service,  and  to  bait  in  any  place  within 
his  dominions.     Dated  11  May,  9  Jas.  I.,  161 1.* 

We  now  approach  the  time  when  the  Bear 
Garden  became  definitely  the  Hope  play- 
house. In  1 6 13,  the  Globe  theatre  was 
burnt  down,  and  Henslowe  proceeded  to 
convert  the  Bear  Garden  into  a  regular 
playhouse,  doubtless  with  the  object  of 
profiting  by  the  misfortune  of  his  rivals. 
He  associated  himself  with  Jacob  Meade, 
a  waterman,  and  the  two  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  Gilbert  Katherens,  a  car- 
penter, on  20th  August,  1 6 13,  by  which 
Katherens  engaged  to  convert  the  Paris 
Garden  "  game-place,  or  house  where  bulls 
and  bears  have  been  usually  baited,"  into 
a  "game-place  or  playhouse,"  bypuUing  down 
the  old  building  and  erecting  a  new  one, 
*'  convenient  in  all  things  both  for  players  to 
play  in,  and  for  the  game  of  bears  and  bulls 
to  be  baited  in  same."  The  form,  width, 
height,  staircases,  etc.,  were  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Swan  Theatre,  on  the  Bankside  :  it 
was  to  have  a  tire  house,  and  the  stage  was 
to  be  made  in  a  frame  and  placed  upon 
tressels,  so  that  it  could  be  removed  when 
"  the  game  of  bears  and  bulls  "  was  to  be 
exhibited.  The  heavens,  or  covering  over 
the  stage,  was  not  to  have  any  supports  upon 
the  stage,  and  on  the  lowermost  story  there 
were  to  be  two  boxes  "fit  and  decent  for 

*  Dulwich  Catalogue,  p.  239. 
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gentlemen  to  sit  in."  The  columns  were  to 
be  turned,  no  fir  was  to  be  used  in  the 
lowest  story,  and  the  foundation  was  to  be 
of  brick,  and  to  rise  at  least  twelve  inches 
from  the  ground.  The  bull-house  and  stable 
(tiled  and  lighted  by  a  loover  or  sky-light) 
were  to  be  capable  of  holding  six  bulls  and 
three  horses.* 

The  following  is  a  subsequent  notice  of 
this  transaction.! 

Articles  between  Gilbert  Katherens  and  John 
Browne,  of  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  bricklayer, 
whereby  the  latter,  for  80/.,  covenants  to  make  the 
brickwork  of  "  one  Game  place  or  plaie  house,  a  bull 
house  and  a  stable  neere  or  vppon  the  place  whereas 
the  Game  place  of  the  Beare  garden  now  or  latlie 
stoode,"  which  the  said  Gilbert  Katherens  was  under 
contract  of  29th  August  to  build  for  Philip  Henslowe 
and  Jacob  Maide  [Meade],  the  same  to  be  "  of  as  large 
a  compasse  and  height  as  the  plaie  house  called  the 
Swan,  in  the  libertie  of  Parris  Garden,  in  the  said 
parishe  of  St.  Saviour,  now  ys."  Dated  8th  Sept., 
1613.  Signed  by  J.  Browne.  Witnesses,  Philip 
Henslowe,  Jacob  Mede. 

On  the  7th  October,  16 14,  Taylor  the 
water  poet  challenged  William  Fennor,  an 
extempore  rhymer,  to  "  answer  him  in  a 
trial  of  wit  "  at  the  Hope.  Fennor  failed  to 
keep  the  appointment,  on  which  Taylor  made 
an  attack  on  him,  in  which  he  says  the  actors 
at  the  Hope  were 

Such  a  company,  I'll  boldly  say 

That  better  (nor  the  like)  e'er  played  a  play. 

These  were  the  "Servants  of  the  Princess 
Elizabeth."  Probably  the  following  docu- 
ment refers  to  them. 

Articles  on  the  parte  and  behalfe  of  Phillipp  Hen- 
lowe's  Esquier,  and  Jacob  Meade,  waterman,  to  be 
performed  touchinge  and  concerninge  the  company  of 
players  which  they  have  lately  raised,  the  said 
company  being  represented  by  Nathan  Feilde.  No 
date  \circ.  16 13].  J 

This  Field  was  a  manful  fellow,  who  stood 
up  for  his  profession  when  it  was  traduced. 
It  is  odd  that  one  of  the  chief  detractors  of 
the  stage  at  this  period  should  likewise  have 
been  named  Field  (see  ante). 

Field  the  player  to  —  Sutton,  Preacher  at  St.  Mary 
Overy's.  —  Remonstrates  against  his  condemnations 
from  the  pulpit  of  all  players.  Though,  like  other 
trades,   that  of  actors  has  many  corruptions,   it   is 

*  Collier,   Hist.  Dram.  Poet.,    iii.,  99;    Malone, 
Shakespeare  by  Boswell,  iii.,  343. 
t  Duiwich  Catalogue,  p.  241. 
%  Ibid.f  p.  241. 


not  condemned  in  Scripture,  and,  being  patronised  by 
the  king,  it  is  disloyal  to  preach  against  it."* 

The  following  document  refers  to  this 
company  : — 

Articles  of  Agreement  between  Edw.  Alleyn,  esq., 
and  Jacob  Meade,  on  the  one  part,  and  William 
Rowley  [partner  with  Henslowe  in  Paris  Garden  as 
well  as  in  the  Hope  Theatre],  Robert  Pallant,  Joseph 
Taylor,  Robert  Hamlett  [Hamlen  ?  ],  John  Newton, 
Hugh  Ottewell,  William  Backsted,  Thomas  Hobbes, 
Antony  Smyth,  and  William  Penn  [all  these  names 
appear  in  one  or  another  of  the  lists  of  players  given 
in  Fleay's  Shakespeare  Manual,^.  114,  except  Rob. 
Hamlen  and  Ant.  Smyth],  on  the  other  part, 
whereby,  in  discharge  of  a  debt  of  400/.  due  by  the 
latter  parties  to  PhiHp  Henslowe,  deceased,  the  said 
Edward  Alleyn  covenants  to  accept  the  sum  of  200/., 
the  same  to  be  paid  by  daily  instalments  of  a  fourth 
part  of  the  receipts  of  the  whole  galleryes  of  the  playe- 
howse  comonly  called  the  Hope  ...  or  in  anye 
other  howse  private  or  publique  wherein  they  shall 
playe,  with  the  proviso  that  the  said  William  Rowley 
and  the  rest  shall  be  bound  to  observe  all  their  former 
articles  of  agreement  with  Philip  Henshlowe  and 
Jacob  Meade;  20  Mar.,  i6i5[6].  Signed  by  William 
Rowley,  Robert  Pallant,  etc.,  the  names  "  Ottewell  " 
and  "  Backsted  "  in  the  body  of  the  document  being 
written  "  Attwell"  and  "  Barksted."  Witnesses,  Rob. 
Daborae,  Thos.  Foster,  Edw.  Knight,  f 

The  company  shortly  after  broke  up,  as 
appears  by  the  following  letter :  — 

The  players  of  Phil.  Henslowe's  company  to  their 
"  worthy  and  much  respected  ffrend  Mr.  Allen," 
explaining  that  they  have  been  driven  away  from  [the 
Hope  on]  "  the  bankes  side  "  by  [Joseph]  Meade,  and 
requesting  an  advance  of  40/.  on  the  security  of  "a 
great  summe  of  monie,"  which  they  are  to  receive 
from  the  Court  [16 16?].  Signed  by  William  Rowley 
Robert  Pallant,  Joseph  Taylor,  John  Newton,  Robert 
Hamlen,  Hugh  Attwell,  and  Anthony  Smyth,  "the 
signatures  being  in  this  order,  except  that  Pallant's 
name  is  on  a  level  with  that  of  Rowley,  to  the  left.  J 

Collier  furnishes  the  following  information 
concerning  the  Hope  : — 

Taylor  informs  us  that  the  Hope  was  tiled,  and 
that  it  was  furnished  with  hangings.  It  had  also  its 
tiring  house,  for  the  stage-keeper  in  Bartholomew  Fair 
tells  the  audience  that  the  author  had  kicked  him  three 
or  four  times  about  it  for  "  offering  to  put  in  with  his 
experience,"  though  he  had  "  kept  the  stage  in  Master 
Tarlton's  time."  If  it  be  understood  that  he  had  kept 
that  particular  stage  in  Tarlton's  time  the  Hope  must 
of  course  have  been  in  existence  prior  to  1588.I 

"■  Cal.  S.  P.,  Dom.,  1611 — 1618,  p.  419. 

t  Metn.  of  Edw.  Alleyn,  p.  127;  Duhvich  Cata- 
logue, p.  50. 

I  Collier,  Alleyn  Papers,  p.  86;  Duiwich  Cat., 
p.  51. 

§  Hist,  Dram.  Poet.,  iii.,  130.  This  confirms  my 
view  of  the  early  use  of  the  Bear  Garden  for  plays. 
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Ben  Jonson's  Bartholomew  Fair  was 
represented  there  on  the  31st  October, 
1614  ;  and  he  bears  testimony  to  its  condition, 
and  to  the  dramatic  decorum  of  choosing 
that  theatre,  inasmuch  as  it  was  "  as  dirty  as 
Smithfield,  and  as  stinking  every  whit." 

It  is  easily  comprehensible  why  Meade  the 
Waterman  should  have  felt  moved  to  join 
Henslowe  in  the  Hope  enterprise.  It  was 
to  the  interest  of  the  watermen  generally  to 
increase  the  attractions  of  the  Bankside;  and 
we  can  easily  understand  that  Meade  may 
have  had  a  profitable  understanding  with  the 
fellows  of  his  craft  on  this  score.  But  why 
should  Meade  turn  round  and  spoil  the 
whole  thing,  as  we  have  seen  by  the  docu- 
ment printed  above  ?  The  Globe  was  re- 
built ;  and  perhaps  the  Hope  as  a  playhouse 
was  but  a  forlorn  one.  It  exists  in  history 
chiefly  as  bridging  over  the  old  and  new 
Globe  playhouses. 

The  Company  of  Watermen,  in  1613, 
when  the  Globe  was  destroyed,  fearful  that 
their  business  would  suffer,  petitioned  His 
Majesty  "  that  the  players  might  not  be  per- 
mitted to  have  a  playhouse  in  London  or  in 
Middlesex,  within  four  miles  of  the  city  on 
that  side  of  the  Thames."  From  Taylor's 
True  Cause  of  the  Watermen's  Suit  concerning 
Flayers,  and  the  reasons  that  their  playing  on 
London  Side  is  their  [i.e.,  Watermen's]  extreme 
Hindrance,  we  learn,  that  the  theatres  on 
the  Bankside  in  Southwark  were  once  so 
numerous,  and  the  custom  of  going  thither 
by  water  so  general,  that  many  thousand 
watermen  were  supported  by  it. 

Afterwards  (says  Taylor,  who  was  employed  as 
an  advocate  in  behalf  of  the  watermen)  the  players 
began  to  play  on  the  Bankside,  and  to  leave  playing 
in  London  and  Middlesex  for  the  most  part.  Then 
there  went  such  great  concourse  of  people  by  water 
that  the  small  number  of  watermen  remaining  at  home 
(the  majority  being  employed  in  the  Spanish  war) 
were  not  able  to  carry  them,  by  reason  of  the  court, 
the  tearms,  the  players,  and  other  employments.  So 
that  we  were  inforced  and  encouraged,  hopeing  that 
this  golden  stirring  world  would  have  lasted  ever, 
to  take  and  entertaine  men  and  boyes,  which  boyes 
are  grown  men,  and  keepers  of  houses ;  so  that  the 
number  of  watermen,  and  those  that  live  and  are 
maintained  by  them,  and  by  the  only  labour  of  the 
oare  and  scull,  betwixt  the  bridge  of  Windsor  and 
Gravesend,  cannot  be  fewer  than  forty  thousand  :  the 
cause  of  the  greater  halfe  of  which  multitude  hath 
bene  the  players  playing  on  the  Bankside ;  for  I  have 
known  three   companies,  besides  the  bearbaiting,  at 
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once  there;  to  wit,  the  Globe,  the  Rose,  and  the 
Swan. 

And  now  it  hath  pleased  God  in  this  peacefiil 
time  [from  1604  to  1613]  that  there  is  no  employment 
at  the  sea,  as  it  hath  bene  accustomed,  so  that  all 
those  great  numbers  of  men  remaines  at  home  :  and 
the  players  have  all  (except  the  king's  men)  left  their 
usual  residency  on  the  Bankside,  and  doe  play  in 
Middlesex  far  remote  from  the  Thames ;  so  that  every 
day  in  the  weeke  they  do  draw  unto  them  three  or 
four  thousand  people,  that  were  used  to  spend  their 
monies  by  water. 

His  majesties  players  did  exhibit  a  petition 
against  us,  in  which  they  said  that  our  suit  was 
unreasonable,  and  that  we  might  as  justly  remove 
the  Exchange,  the  walkes  in  Paules,  or  Moorfields,  to 
the  Bankside,  for  our  profits,  as  to  confine  them. 

The  affair  appears  never  to  have  been 
decided. 

Some  (says  Taylor)  have  reported  that  I  took 
bribes  of  the  players  to  let  the  suit  fall,  and  to  that 
purpose  I  had  a  supper  of  them,  at  the  Cardinal's  Hat 
on  the  Bankside. — Works  of  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet, 
p.  171,  ed.  1633.* 

The  amount  of  hire  for  the  Thames  boats 
was  regulated. 

' '  Prices  of  Fares  and  Passages  to  be  paide  to 
Watermen,"  printed  by  John  Cawood,  "Prynter  to 
the  Quene's  Majestic." 

Item,  that  no  whyrymanne  with  a  pare  of  ores  take 
for  his  fare  from  Pawles  wharfe,  Quene  hithe, 
Parishe  Garden,  or  the  Blacke  Fryers  to  West- 
minster or  White  hal  or  lyke  distaunce  to  and  fro 
above  iijd. 

It  has  frequently  been  a  subject  for  marvel 
how  Shakespeare  obtained  that  knowledge  of 
sea-life  which  he  displays  in  The  Tempest ; 
and  which  comes  out  in  such  passages  as 
Henry  IV. 's  invocation  to  Sleep. 

Many  of  these  watermen  had  been  sailors. 
From  Whitehall  to  the  Placentia  at  Green- 
wich they  plyed  their  trade,  mixing  freely 
with  the  sailors  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames ; 
and  their  conversations,  anecdotes,  and  ex- 
periences passed  through  the  alembic  of 
Shakespeare's  imagination.  There  is  no  call 
to  argue  from  the  vividness  of  his  descriptions 
that  he  must  have  been  to  sea.  We  owe 
much  to  these  old  boatmen. 

*  Malone,  Shakespeare  hy  Boszoell.  ill.,  149. 
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HE  precise  time  when  hunting  ceased 
to  be  a  necessity,  and  became  a 
luxury,  has  not  been  fixed,  nor  is  it 
my  purpose  to  attempt  to  ascertain 
it.  It  must  needs,  at  any  rate,  have  been 
long  before  the  erection  of  the  Hunter's 
Manor  ;  for  when  the  history  of  that  ancient 
institution  commences,  hunting,  as  an  amuse- 
ment, had  come  of  age ;  and,  in  fact,  the 
one  was  in  all  probability  the  cause  of  the 
other. 

To  all  interested  in  the  annals  of  sport 
(at  which  we  will  take  a  hasty  glance  as 
we  go),  there  are  ample  materials  to  work 
with,  for  just  as  history  centres  round  our 
kings  and  queens,  and  their  doings,  so  does 
the  literature  of  history  concern  itself  chiefly 
with  them,  and  there  is  no  need  of  chronicles 
or  Gestes  to  discover  the  devotion  of  the 
Conqueror  and  his  sons,  or  of  the  early 
Plantagenets,  to  sport  in  some  form  or  other. 
The  repository  in  Fetter  Lane,  of  facts 
about  everything,  affords  far  more  reliable 
evidence,  and,  commencing  with  Domesday, 
a  continuous  string  of  references  to  royal 
dogs,  royal  hawks,  and  royal  sporting  esta- 
blishments can  be  found  there.  Taking 
Domesday  for  granted  (noticing  by  the  way 
that  the  town  of  Cheltenham  gave  to  the 
Confessor  3,000  loaves  a  year  for  his  dogs), 
and  coming  to  the  twelfth  century,  the  dis- 
reputable John  will  be  found  among  his  dogs 
and  his  hawks. 

We  send  to  you  (he  writes  to  John  Fitz-Hugh), 
by  William  de  Merc,  three  girefalcons,  and  Gibbun 
the  girefalcon,  than  which  we  do  not  possess  a  better, 
and  one  gentle  falcon,  commanding  you  to  receive 
them  at  the  Mewes,  and  to  provide  for  their  food 
plump  goats,  and  sometimes  good  hens,  and  once 
every  week  let  them  have  the  flesh  of  hares  ;  and 
procure  good  mastiffs  to  guard  the  Mewes.  And  the 
cost  you  incur  in  keeping  these  falcons,  and  the 
expenses  of  Spark,  the  man  of  W.  de  Merc,  who  will 
attend  them,  with  one  man  and  horse,  shall  be  ac- 
counted to  you  at  the  Exchequer. 

At  another  time  he  sends  three  hawks  to 
be  mewed  at  Dorchester,  and  enjoins  the 
sheriff  of  the  county  to  procure  pigeons, 
fowls,  and  pigs  for  their  food.  And  for  his 
dogs  he  is  no  less  careful.  He  writes  to  the 
authorities  at  Ely  to  prepare  for  the  reception 
of  Richard  the  huntsman,  with  fifteen  grey- 
hounds  and   thirty-one  other   dogs,    giving 


minute  directions  for  their  feeding  and 
exercise.  Henry  III.  possessed  his  father's 
hobby,  and  apparently  in  a  like  degree; 
"  Blakeman,"  "  Le  Refuse,"  "  the  foolish 
falcon,"  are  among  his  hawks,  and  one  might 
accumulate  similar  evidence  indefinitely. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that,  as  with 
the  kings,  so  with  their  satellites,  in  the 
matter  of  sport :  licences  of  free  chase, 
grants  of  free  warren,  of  liberties  to  hawk, 
hunt,  and  fowl,  increased  apace  in  these  days, 
and  continued  long  after  the  time  when  they 
were  necessary  to  alleviate  the  distress  occa- 
sioned by  the  too  familiar  presence  of  a 
vermin  quarry.  But  in  "Wales,  where  wild 
beasts  probably  were  a  danger  far  more 
serious  than  in  England,  hunting  was  re- 
duced to  a  science  in  very  early  times,  and 
was  the  subject  of  much  legislation.  For 
the  laws  of  King  Howel  the  Good  (who 
flourished  in  the  tenth  century,  a.d.)  define 
the  duties  of  the  huntsman,  settle  the  points 
of  dogs,  and  appraise  the  respective  weregelds 
of  those  of  the  king,  of  the  noble,  of  the 
freeman,  and  of  the  churl.*  A  launch  out 
into  the  wide  ocean  of  Welsh  law  is  not  to 
be  thought  of;  but  a  brief  consideration  of 
the  king's  chief  huntsman  will  not  be  out  of 
place. 

The  king's  chief  huntsman  was  only  a 
churl,  though  a  favoured  one,  and  his  im- 
munity from  arrest  ceased  when  the  close 
season  began ;  but  his  emoluments  were 
great,  for  when,  in  November,  he  produced 
the  spoils  of  the  past  season  before  his 
master,  they  were  shared  after  this  manner : 
everything — flesh,  skins,  bones,  horns,  tusks, 
— was  cast  into  one  mighty  heap,  and  divided 
into  three  equal  portions.  Of  these,  the 
king  took  one  share,  and  of  the  remaining 
two-thirds  the  huntsmen  of  the  covert  hounds 
took  two  shares,  and  the  huntsmen  of  the 
greyhounds  one.     Now  came  the  turn  of  the 

*  Indeed,  nothing  appears  to  have  been  below  the 
notice  of  this  king.  In  one  of  his  codes  he  thus 
discusses  the  qualities  of  a  really  good  cat:  "The 
points  of  a  cat  are,  that  it  be  perfect  of  ear,  perfect 
of  eye,  perfect  of  teeth,  perfect  of  tail,  perfect  of 
claw,  and  without  marks  of  fire  ;  and  that  it  kills 
mice  well ;  and  that  it  shall  not  devour  its  kittens  ; 
and  that  it  be  not  caterwauling  on  every  new  moon." 
In  another  place  he  decrees  that  there  are  three  scowls 
lawful  for  a  man  to  make  without  reparation  ;  one  of 
them  being  "the  scowl  of  a  man  at  a  dog  attacking 
him," 
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chief  huntsman.  He  took  one-third  of  the 
share  of  every  man,  including  the  king,  and 
whatever  this  may  have  been  (for  the  arith- 
metical problem  involved  has  not  been 
attempted),  it  was  obviously  considerable. 
Then  the  perquisites  of  his  office  were  liberal. 
The  weregeld  of  his  horn,  which  was  to  be 
of  buffalo,  was  appraised  at  a  pound.  In  the 
winter  he  was  allowed  the  skin  of  an  ox  to 
make  leashes  to  hold  in  his  dogs,  and  in  the 
summer  the  skin  of  a  cow  was  provided  to 
make  him  boots.  For  his  privileges,  during 
the  time  he  was  employed  in  his  hunting,  he 
was  not  obliged  to  answer  any  one  who  made 
claim  upon  him,  "unless  he  be  taken  before 
he  has  risen  from  his  bed,"  runs  the  code, 
*'  and  has  put  on  his  boots  " ;  while,  accord- 
ing to  some,  should  he  be  so  unfortunate  as 
to  suffer  arrest  in  that  defenceless  state,  he 
was  not  obliged  to  swear  by  anything 
stronger  than  his  horn  and  his  leashes ;  a 
form  of  oath  probably  not  binding  upon  his 
conscience. 

In  return  for  these  benefits  he  had  to  work 
hard.  For,  from  the  first  week  in  February 
till  Midsummer-day,  he  was  to  hunt  the 
hinds ;  from  Midsummer  day  until  the 
calends  of  winter  he  was  to  hunt  stags ;  and 
from  that  time  till  November  he  was  to  hunt 
wild  swine ;  and  here  his  season  ended, 
whether  owing  to  stress  of  weather,  or  to 
allow  a  close  time  to  the  game,  the  laws  do 
not  state.  Then  came  the  sharing  of  the 
spoils  ;  and  "after  all  this  is  complete,"  says 
our  authority,  "  the  chief  huntsman  is  to 
show  his  dogs,  his  skins,  the  horns,  and  the 
leashes  to  the  king,  and  after  he  has  shown 
them,  he' takes  his  progress  among  the  king's 
villeins."  Here,  then,  is  a  leaf  out  of  the 
history  of  the  chief  huntsman  of  Wales,  as 
he  lived  and  hunted  in  Anno  Domini  nine 
hundred  odd,  but  though  this  by  no  means 
exhausts  the  interesting  information  respect- 
ing dogs  and  hunting,  hunters  and  hunted, 
in  King  Howel's  Codes,  it  is  time  to  turn  to 
the  Hunter's  Manor,  three  hundred  years 
later,  recommending,  on  the  way  thither, 
compilers  of  the  history  of  the  animal  be- 
loved of  man  to  read  all  they  may  find  about 
him  in  these  Welsh  laws. 

It  will  now  have  been  seen,  what  indeed 
was  known  before,  that  hunting,  whether  for 
pleasure  or  necessity  it  is  after  all  immaterial, 


was  firmly  established  in  England  and  Wales 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  In  the 
reign  of  John,  or  earlier,  it  became  a  condi- 
tion of  the  tenure  of  two  manors  ;*  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  it  had  a  manor  of  its  own. 

Whether  or  not  the  Royal  Buckhounds  were 
otherwise  subsisted  in  previous  reigns,  does  not 
appear.  It  is  possible  that  King  John  had 
them  under  his  immediate  control,  as  he  had 
his  hawks  and  greyhounds,  and  that  this  plan 
was  found  too  expensive  by  his  son,  who 
succeeded  to  a  depleted  Exchequer,  and 
with  the  great  principle  of  "  grievances 
before  supply  "  just  beginning  to  be  under- 
stood by  his  barons;  it  is  at  any  rate  on 
record  that  one  of  Henry's  earliest  acts  was 
to  place  his  hunting  establishment  on  a 
firmer  footing,  by  granting  in  the  first  year 
of  his  reign,  to  one  Hamon  le  Venor,  part 
of  the  manor  of  Weldon  Parva,  in  North- 
amptonshire, to  be  held  in  chief  by  the 
Grand  Serjeanty,  of  maintaining  a  certain 
number  of  buckhounds  and  other  dogs  for 
his  hunting.t 

Before  passing  to  such  details  as  have 
been  gathered  concerning  the  internal 
economy  of  this  and  of  other  packs,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  riui  rapidly  through 
the  history  of  the  manor  as  far  as  it  is 
discoverable  ;  to  deal  first  with  the  dry 
bones,  so  to  speak,  of  the  subject. 

From  the  descendants  of  Hamon  le  Venor, 
the  aptly  named  grantee,  the  Htmter's  Manor 
passed  to  some  Lovells,  who  held  it  till  John 
Lovell  died  in  131 7,  without  issue  male,  but 
leaving  a  daughter  Margaret  his  heiress. 
The  inquisition  taken  after  his  death  gives 
some   insight  into   his  serjeanty,  but  of  this 

*  The  manors  of  Pighteslee  (since  Pytchley,  and 
known  of  all  sportsmen),  and  Geddyng,  which  were 
held  by  the  serjeanty  and  service  of  hunting  foxes 
and  cats  in  all  forests  in  Northamptonshire,  Rutland, 
Leicestershire,  Huntingdonshire,  Oxfordshire,  and 
Bucks.  An  inquisition  held  in  1373  found  that 
because  the  tenants  of  these  manors,  being  ladies, 
did  not  hunt,  the  whole  of  Rockingham  Forest  was 
full  of  foxes.  . 

+  This  is  the  account  given  by  Wlialley  in  his 
history  of  the  county,  published  in  1791.  The  enrol- 
ment of  the  alleged  grant,  however  (Rot.,  Glaus,  i 
H  iii.,  part  i,  m.  20),  is  simply  a  precept  to  the  sherift 
to  give  Hamon  le  Venor  seisin  of  the  lands  which  he 
held  before  he  quitted  the  allegiance  of  King  John. 
So  probably  another,  or  an  earlier,  grant  must  be 

looked  for. 
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I  will  speak  later.  Margaret  Lovell  had 
married  Thomas  Le  Borhunte,  and  he  held 
the  manor  jure  uxoris  until  his  death  in 
1 341,  when  John,  his  son,  reigned  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  conveyed  the  manor 
and  serjeanty  to  Sir  Bernard  Brocas,  with 
remainder  over  to  Maud  Lovell,  whose 
connection  with  it  at  this  stage  is  not  clear. 
In  1367  she  obtained  a  Hcence  to  grant  her 
reversion  to  Sir  Bernard,  and  this  done.  Sir 
Bernard,  having  settled  it  upon  William,  his 
son,  in  fee  tail,  died  in  1399.  It  remained 
in  the  same  family  till  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  a  William  Brocas  begat  two  daughters 
and  died  in  1506,  having  married  his  children, 
one,  Anne,  to  Mr.  George  Warham,  and  the 
other,  Edith,  to  Ralph  Pexsall,  Esquire.  The 
Pexsalls  obtained  sole  possession  in  15 15, 
for  Mrs.  Warham  had  died  childless,  and 
here  all  trace  of  the  manor  is  lost  until  1636, 
when  Sir  Lewis  Watson  claimed  certain 
liberties  in  Rockingham  Forest,  on  the  score 
of  being  seised  of  the  Hunter's  Manor  in 
Little  Weldon,  by  the  service  of  keeping 
twenty-four  buckhounds  and  six  harriers. 

The  last  notice  of  the  manor  under  its 
specific  name  is  in  1791,  whenWhalley  wrote 
his  history  of  Northamptonshire.  At  this  date 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Rockingham,  a 
descendant  of  Sir  Lewis  Watson,  of  1636, 
and  shortly  after  this  it  must  have  been  that 
the  Master  of  the  Buckhounds  increased  in 
dignity,  since  the  time  when  he  received  a 
shilling  a  day  and  his  clothes,  as  we  shall 
afterwards  see  he  did,  became  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Household,  and  finally  an  officer, 
whose  politics  formed  a  part  of  his  qualifica- 
tions for  the  breaking  of  dogs  and  hunting 
of  deer ;  if  indeed  the  Lord  of  Weldon 
Parva  was  the  original  of  this  person,  which 
is  somewhat  doubtful. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  details  are  not  con- 
sidered as  important  as  facts  in  official 
documents,  for  were  it  otherwise  we  should 
be  able  to  learn  a  good  deal  more  about  the 
state  maintained  by  successive  owners  of 
Hunter's  Manor ;  we  will  make  as  much  as 
may  be,  however,  out  of  such  materials  as 
there  are. 

Inquisitions  were  held  as  a  matter  of  course 
by  the  Escheators  of  the  County  after  the 
deaths  of  Lords  of  the  Manor,  and  of  these 
several  have  been  found.      The  first  was 


made  in  13 17,  when  John  Lovell  died,  and 
it  stated  his  serjeanty  to  be  the  keeping  and 
feeding,  at  his  own  cost  and  without  wage 
during  Lent  (when  there  was  probably  no 
hunting),  fifteen  buckhounds.  In  return  for 
following  yearly  a  congenial  pursuit  at  the 
eighth  of  a  yearly  expenditure,  this  fortunate 
gentleman  held  rent  free  seventy  odd  acres 
of  arable,  a  house,  yard,  and  twenty-four  acres 
of  wood.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  John 
Lovell,  but  in  1341  we  get  more  information 
about  his  successor,  for  in  this  year  Thomas 
le  Borhunte  died,  and  the  services  of  the 
Escheator  were  once  more  called  into  requi- 
sition. The  inquisition  states  more  fully  the 
cost  of  the  establishment ;  one  halfpenny  a 
day  each  was  allowed  for  feeding  the  fifteen 
dogs ;  two  berners  *  to  look  after  them  cost 
ijd.  a  day  each  ;  the  master  himself  (except 
during  Lent,  when,  as  aforesaid,  the  whole 
cost  of  the  kennel  fell  upon  him)  received 
one  shilling  a  day  for  his  wages,  "  and  for 
his  robes  as  other  servants  of  the  Lord  the 
King  wear,  and  of  the  same  condition  ;"  the 
berners  also  received  their  robes,  and  the 
only  other  item  is  ''one  catskyn  at  one 
penny  a  day,"  a  mysterious  expense  for 
which  I  can  in  no  wise  account. 

These  returns  (others  of  the  same  tenor 
might  be  produced)  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  cost  of  a  mediaeval  pack  of  hounds 
was  not  great,  and  this  particular  pack 
appears  to  have  been  neither  more  nor  less 
expensive  than  the  few  others  of  which  we 
have  any  details.  From  a  very  interesting 
volume  of  Wardrobe  Accounts  for  the  year 
1300  (published  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries) 
we  obtain  a  few  particulars  about  fox  hunt- 
ing. The  expense  of  a  pack  of  fox  hounds 
(royal,  of  course)  entered  therein,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  come  to  much  above ;^ 30  for  the  year. 
The  allowance  made  to  the  master,  and  to  the 
two  boys  whom  he  had  under  him,  was;^9  3^., 
and  the  cost  of  the  food  of  the  twelve  fox- 
hounds amounted  to  precisely  the  same  sum. 
The  master's  horse  cost  two  pounds  and 
ninepence  for  the  year,  an  estimate  which 
will  open  the  eyes  of  modern  sportsmen  ;  and 

*  The  berner  was  an  early  example  of  Barham's 
"  two  single  gentlemen  rolled  into  one,"  being  a  com- 
bination of  the  modern  "first  whip"  and  "kennel- 
man."  An  old  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  mentions  "the 
berners,  the  chace  chyens,  and  the  lymners "  as 
attendants  at  a  hunt. 
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it  is  noticeable  that  herein  the  buckhounds 
differed  from  the  foxhounds,  in  that,  for  all 
we  can  see,  the  master  of  the  former  hunted 
on  foot. 

Small,  however,  as  was  the  cost  of  a  pack 
of  hounds,  Henry  VI.  (who  probably  had 
other  things  to  think  of  as  his  reign  wore  on) 
got  into  arrears  with  the  then  master  of  the 
buckhounds  and  Lord  of  Hunter's  Manor, 
William  Brocas ;  and  William  accordingly, 
in  1449,  presented  a  petition  to  Parliament 
for  payment  of  his  just  dues.  Therein  he 
recited  that  he  held  the  Manor  of  Little 
Weedon  by  Grand  Serjeanty,  namely,  to  be 
master  of  the  buckhounds,  and  to  keep 
twenty-four  buckhounds  and  six  greyhounds, 
an  increase  in  the  original  number,  and  to 
find  a  yeoman  ventrer,  and  two  yeoman 
berners ;  and  he  then  gave  a  schedule  show- 
ing the  costs  of  the  whole  establishment  to 
be  ;!^5o  a  year,  the  items  being  the  same  as 
formerly. 

It  would  have  been  pleasant,  of  course,  to 
have  obtained  a  picture  from  some  official 
parchment,  rendered  the  more  piquant  from 
stiff  language,  of  a  day's  sport  in  Rockingham 
Forest  under  the  guidance  of  a  long-forgotten 
Lovell  or  Brocas ;  but  this  may  not  be.  Of 
one  thing  we  may  be  sure,  the  hunting  must 
have  been  something  of  which  modems  can 
have  no  conception.  For,  with  but  fifteen 
hounds,  and  to  hunt  thrice  a  week,  the  day's 
draft  could  not  have  been  more  than  four 
couple;  then,  no  mention  being  made  of 
any  horses — and  unless  these  were  provided 
at  the  cost  of  the  master,  which  is  not  likely — 
one  must  suppose  men  followed  the  hunt  on 
foot. 

Speculation,  indeed,  has  a  fine  field  in 
this  subject.  It  is  something  at  any  rate  to 
have  a  base,  whence  to  start  our  imaginations 
on  their  flights,  and  we  ought  to  be  gi-ateful 
to  our  public  archives  for  a  glimpse,  how- 
ever curtailed,  into  the  recreations  of  exist- 
ence in  a  long-ago  age. 

H.  Hewlett. 


(Venice  15efore  tfte  ^toneg* 

By  W.  Carew  Hazlitt. 
Part  IV. 

HE  career  of  Venice  under  a  patri- 
archal species  of  kingship  is  the 
history  in  little  of  nearly  all  the 
Federal  Unions  in  Europe,  after 
their  absolute  or  virtual  enfranchisement 
from  imperial  influence,  and  prior  to  their 
submission  to  some  other  arbitrary  form  of 
rule,  principally  autocratic  or  oligarchical. 
But  let  us  not  forget  that  Venice,  in  laying 
the  groundwork  of  her  maturer  and  more 
tangible  political  life,  offered  the  peculiar  and 
interesting  spectacle  of  a  State  which  gave 
a  long  and  patient  trial  to  irresponsible  ad- 
ministrators, and  then  made  an  irrevocable 
surrender  to  a  limited,  systematic  and 
answerable  government  as  being  altogether 
the  fittest  for  its  circumstances  and  needs. 
The  evolution  from  oligarchy  in  reality  to 
the  same  principle  both  in  reality  and  out- 
ward shape  was  the  practical  exponent  of  a 
constitutional  creed,  which  we  can  hardly 
call  unwise  ;  nor  is  it  by  any  means  fanciful 
to  regard  the  narrow  topographical  range  of 
the  Republic  as  a  favouring  cause  in  the 
concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  a 
poUtical  caste. 

From  a  period  of  unknown  antiquity  the 
Constitution  recognised,  on  the  part  of  masters, 
as  exclusive  and  uncontrolled  a  property  in 
their  serfs,  as  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans, 
as  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the  Muscovites, 
as  the  rice  planter  of  old  Carolina  and  the 
sugar-grower  of  the  Surinam;'''  but  in  the 
Republic  the  bondsman  was,  as  a  rule,  one 
who  had  been  purchased  in  the  open  market, 
unattached  to  any  estate  or  soil,  and  was 
the  property  of  his  owner,  jure  emptionis. 
like  an  ordinary  chattel.  Marco  Polo,  by  the 
will  which  he  made  in  1323,  set  uncon- 
ditionally at  liberty  t  one  of  his  dependents ; 

*  Hazlitt's  Venice,  i860,  iv.,  330. 

t  So  we  are  entitled  to  presume  at  least ;  for  under 
the  ancient  Roman  system  the  slave  who  acquired  by 
a  release  from  mancipatio  a  personal  identity  became, 
not  free  in  the  modem  sense,  but  a  freedman  or  liber- 
tus,  and  still  lay  under  cliental  obligations  to  his 
former  master  or  his  representatives.  We  seem  to  see 
how  at  Venice  the  predominance  of  commercial  ideas 
might  have  had  a  modifying  or  mitigating  influence 
on  this  legal  principle. 
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and  let  us  hope  that  the  eminent  traveller 
was,  like  the  good  man  Job,  kind  and  con- 
siderate to  those  in  his  power.  But  the 
system  continued  at  Venice,  as  it  did  every- 
where else,  both  as  a  tolerated  element  in 
the  social  economy  and  as  a  profitable  source 
of  commerce,  for  centuries  after  it  had  been 
morally  and  legally  condemned.     The  Vene- 


which  the  legislature  had  not  foreseen,  and 
to  submit  to  compromises  and  even  in- 
fringements of  the  statute,  arising  in  some 
degree  from  a  want  of  common  action  outside 
the  Republic. 

Originally  the  importation  of  persons  in  a 
condition  of  vassalage  or  servitude  into  the 
Republic    did    not,   perhaps,    go   beyond   a 


Portion  of  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark's  at  the  End  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. 


tian  pursued  as  a  merchant  the  traffic  which 
as  a  legislator  he  had  reprobated  ;  and  the 
sale  of  human  flesh,  which  the  piovano  de- 
nounced from  the  pulpit,  the  clerical  notary 
ratified  in  his  bureau.  Good  laws  were 
enacted,  but  parliamentary  control  was  too 
indirect  and  lax,  and  the  administration  was 
apt  to  find,  in  the  case  of  advanced  measures, 
that  it  had  to  cope  with  practical  difficulties, 


desire  to  obtain  a  class  of  forced  dependents 
which,  of  course,  in  harmony  with  the 
normal  conditions  of  serfdom,  might  be 
available  for  all  the  various  branches  of 
domestic  occupation.  But,  as  there  is  no 
lack  of  documentary  testimony  to  prove  to 
our  satisfaction,*  the  practice  gradually  de- 
generated into  a  systematic  abduction  of 
*  Molmenti,  La  Vie  Privie  h  Venise,  ch.  12. 
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females  from  the  East  for  purposes  of  prosti- 
tution   and   immorality.     A    custom,    which 
traced  back  its  origin  to  an  epoch  when  the 
demand   for   labour  began    to   surpass    the 
supply,  was  made,  when  the  market  for  em- 
ployment   no     longer     required     any  such 
stimulus,  subservient   to  a  growing  taste  for 
licentious  pleasures  and  corrupt  diversions, 
quite  Oriental  in  their  depravity.     It  is  said 
that  even  in  the  time  of  St.  Chrysostom  (a.d. 
347-407)  female  slaves  were  exposed  for  sale 
at   the  Amphyctionic   fairs.*     It  is  scarcely 
desirable  to  lift  the  curtain  from  the  scenes 
portrayed  in  official  papers,  and  by  writers 
of  a  reliable  character,  as  occurring  in  the 
Venetian     capital,    and     even    within     the 
precincts  of  the  ducal  palace,  not  many  years 
after  the  time  of  Francesco  Foscari  (1423- 
1457);  for  there  is  even  a  story  of  a  Doge 
who  in  his  old  age  felt  the  same  chill  which 
crept  over  holy  King  David,  and  thought  of 
the  same  antidote.     It  may  be  sufficient  to 
say   that   the  girls  and   women,  whom   the 
dealers    in    such    commodities    brought    to 
Venice,  played  the  same   part   four   or  five 
hundred  years  ago  which  the  same  unhappy 
species  play  among  us  at  the  present  moment, 
and  were  made  to  minister  to  orgies  proto- 
typical of  such  as  our  modern  cities  continue 
to  know.     Even  there  Venice  was  a  pioneer  ; 
and  her  very  vices  and  extravagances  were 
the  outcome  of  the  same  energy  which  led 
to  the  production  of  masterpieces  in  art,  to 
the    successful    fight    for    commercial    pre- 
ponderance, to  the   lust  for   the  attainment 
of  immense  political  power.    This  immoderate 
indulgence    and     unbridled     sensuality,    of 
which  we  find  symptoms  at  Venice  genera- 
tions upon  generations  before  the  author  of 
Childe  Harold  was  born,  were  an  incidence 
of  high  and   luxurious  civilisation,  and   fol- 
lowed the  traditions  of  the  Greeks  and  every 
other    great    people.      The    early   intimacy 
between   the   Republic    and   the    East,   her 
southerly  climate,  and  the  growth  of  wealth 
were  influences  which  concurred  in  favouring 
the  development  of  social    abuses   and  im- 
purities of  this  kind. 

The  lady,  with  whom  the  EngUsh  traveller 
Coryat  (161 1)  describes  his  interview,  and  of 
whom  he  has  left  a  not  unprepossessing  por- 
trait, was  a  Venetian,  or  at  least  an  Italian. 

*  Walford's  Fairs,  Past  and  Present,  1883,  p.  3. 


Of  native  talent  in  this  direction  there  was 
no  lack  then  or  since,  and  in  the  Venetian 
streets  it  is  very  possible  yet  to  see  faces  not 
dissimilar  in  type  from  those  which  exercised 
upon  our  Elizabethan  forerunners  a  transient 
witchery. 

The  City  grew,  and  reduced  to  the  rank  of 
suburbs  the  circumjacent  islands ;  and  the 
other  members  of  the  group  constituting  the 
Dogado  were  required  to  content  themselves 
with  certain  local  privileges  and  a  share  of 
municipal  dignity.  The  population  swelled, 
especially  in  the  metropolis,  and  houses  multi- 
plied, and  new  lanes  and  calk  were  formed. 
The  difficulties  of  locomotion  must  have 
been  at  times  considerable ;  the  widest 
thoroughfares  did  not  exceed  twelve  feet ; 
there  was  no  footpath,  and  the  kennels 
down  the  middle  were  choked  with  filth,  and 
infested  with  scavenger  dogs  and  pigs  in 
search  of  food  (like  the  adjutants  of  old 
Calcutta)  among  the  garbage  thrown  at 
random  from  the  groundfloors  or  from  the 
casements  above.  In  the  squares  (Campi 
or  Campielli),  which  yet  remain  prominent 
features  in  all  parts  of  Venice,  and  make  an 
agreeable  contrast  to  the  cleft-like  alleys  and 
the  creeks  intersecting  it  in  every  direction, 
horses  not  unfrequently  ranged  at  will,  and 
careered  about  to  the  constant  inconvenience 
of  the  pedestrian. 

Of  course,  regulations  were  introduced  to 
check  these  and  similar  abuses.  But  the  law 
was  loosely  interpreted  and  languidly  enforced, 
unless  the  robbery  or  murder  of  a  person  of 
quality  in  one  of  those  dark  fissures,  which 
were  always,  as  they  are  now,  far  from  safe 
after  dark,  happened  to  recall  attention  to 
the  subject.  Nor  ought  we  to  be  at  all  sur- 
prised to  learn  that,  although  the  excursions 
of  the  pigs  at  large  were  put  under  restraint, 
the  pigs  of  St.  Anthony's  were  especially 
exempted  from  this  civil  disability. 

The  shops  in  the  Merceria,  Pescheria,  and 
other  leading  commercial  thoroughfares,  and 
still  more,  those  under  the  colonnade  of  the 
Piazza,  were,  of  course,  a  later  growth  ;  and 
in  Venetia  Princeps  we  have  to  do  with  an 
antecedent  order  of  things,  when  the  market- 
place was  the  sole  trust  and  resort  of  the 
buyer  both  in  gross  and  in  retail.  The 
earliest  spot  in  the  capital  (for  we  do  not  hear 
much  of  the  suburban  municipalities)  dedi- 
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cated  to  this  object,  so  far  as  one  can  see, 
was  the  space  in  front  of  the  Church  of  San 
Giovanni    di  Rialto;  but  in  1255  the  chief 
market   and  the  place  for  holding  auctions 
was  the  Piazza  of  San  Jacopo,  facing  the  spot 
where  the  Rialto  bridge   stands.       Bread, 
fish,  and  poultry  are  specifically  mentioned 
as  commodities  bought  and  sold ;  but  under 
fructus    corn,    oil,   and  vegetables,  as   well 
as  grapes,  apples,  cherries,  and  figs,  would 
be  embraced  ;  and  in  a  later  document  (1288) 
the  enumeration  extends  to  alics  res  grosses, 
other  heavy  or  coarse  goods,  a  rather  wide 
category.     But  it  was  soon  found  that  the 
growth   of  the  public   traffic   rendered    the 
transaction    of    so   much   business  as    the 
auctions  and  the  dealers  brought  to  the  spot 
a  matter  of  inconvenience  and  a  source  of 
obstruction;  and  in   1288  a  decree   of  the 
Great  Council  ordered  the  urban  authorities 
to  pave  an  open  area  behind  San  Jacopo 
and  the  transfer  of  the  market  and  its  stalls 
and  shanties  thither,  so  soon  as  this  operation 
was    completed.      But    special    leave    was 
accorded'at  the  same  time  to  use  the  Piazza  of 
San  Jacopo,  between  the  two  landing  stairs, 
as  heretofore  on  Saturdays,  when   possibly 
more  ample  accommodation  was  required,  and 
when  certain  foreign    currency — the   Greek 
besant — was    permitted    to  pass.      But  to 
many    of   us  the    most    interesting  feature 
connected  with  the  Place  of  San  Jacopo  is 
its  almost  undoubted  claim  to  have  been  the 
earliest  Exchange,  where  the  merchants  met 
to    converse    and    negotiate,    occupying    a 
parallel  position  to  the  Bourse  at  Archangel 
(oldest  of  Russian  sea-ports)  in  the  time  of 
Tzar  Peter.     This  was  the  Rialto  of  Shake- 
speare ;  but  the  grand  bridge  was  not  yet  there, 
nor  the  clock-tower.     The  old  Ponte  della 
Moneta  stood  till  1591,  and  until  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century  the  bell  remained 
in  full  office.     But  when  the  great  Clock,  of 
which  we  read  as  in  a  bad  state  of  repair  in 
1393,  was    established  there,  the  open-air 
scene  on  a  Saturday  must  have  been,  with  its 
stalls,  its  dresses,  and  its   hubbub,   pictur- 
esque enough;  and  one  regrets  that  Titian 
did    not    select    it  as   an   al-fresco  subject, 
that    there  was    no    Canaletti   to    hand  it 
down  to  us.    Round  the  mother-church   of 
Venice,  a  building  which,  even  in  the  middle 
ages,    could   vaunt   a  prehistoric  antiquity, 


and  looked  back  to  a  time  when  it  stood 
alone  in  a  vast  solitude,  centred,  ages  before 
Shakespeare  was  born,  when  the  name  of 
Dante  had  not  yet  been  pronounced,  the 
bright  commercial  life  of  an  early  industrial 
people.  The  market  is  there  yet,  and  the 
men  and  women,  and,  in  the  main  the 
surrounding  costume,  but  with  a  difference  ! 
The  topographical  as  well  as  the  political 
structure  of  the  Republic  was  perhaps  inimical 
to  the  establishment  of  fairs  within  the  limits 
of  the  Dogado  itself,  when  the  population 
and  government  had  outgrown  their  archaic 
proportions  and  character.  For  at  the  outset 
fairs  were  doubtless  of  periodical,  if  not 
of  annual  occurrence ;  and  a  long-lived  tradi- 
tion is  preserved  that  in  860  the  frost 
was  sufficiently  keen  (maybe  in  the  early 
spring)  to  allow  visitors  from  the  terra  firma 
to  cross  the  water  on  foot.  Subsequently, 
the  famous  yearly  fair  at  Pavia,  and  those 
at  Campalto  on  the  Silis,  for  miscellaneous 
wares,  at  Malamuceo  for  silk,  and  at  Murano 
for  glass,  afforded  the  Venetians  reasonable 
facilities  for  trade  and  commercial  intercourse. 
The  great  gathering  at  Pavia,  however,  must 
have  been  the  principal  resource  of  those 
times ;  to  the  Europeans  in  the  middle  ages 
it  stood  in  the  same  relation  as  that  of 
Nijni-Novgorod  to  our  century.  Dealers  and 
manufacturers  supplied  themselves  there  for 
the  whole  twelvemonth,  met  their  correspon- 
dents, bartered  and  exchanged,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  facilities  for  regular  communication, 
gave  or  received  orders  for  goods  in  advance. 
The  Market  was  the  spot  inside  the  walls  or 
boundary  of  a  city,  where  sales  were  effected 
of  perishable  commodities  on  a  more  or  less 
limited  scale ;  but  the  Fair  was  an  altogether 
distinct  institution,  and  on  account  of  the 
ample  area  demanded,  and  of  the  risk,  both 
political  and  sanitary,  attendant  on  the 
assemblage  of  a  large  concourse  of  persons 
from  every  known  region,  was  held  foris, 
beyond  the  urban  barrier.*  Here  the  French 
took  their  foire  and  forU,  and  we  our  fair 
zxidforest. 

*  I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  collecting 
information  on  the  early  mode  of  conducting  auctions 
at  Venice.  Elsewhere,  as  in  France,  Gennany,  and 
the  Low  Countries,  resort  seems  to  have  been  had 
either  to  the  trumpet  or  the  bell.  The  particulars  of 
a  Government  sale,   in    1332,  of  galleys   no  longer 
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The  gastronomic  wants  of  the  middle-age 
Venetian  were  circumscribed  by  his  experi- 
ence,  and  his  diet  was   governed  by  the 
climate    and     by    local    conditions.      Fish, 
bread,  oil,  and  fruit  formed  the  staple  food 
of  the  lower  class.     Pork  and  poultry  were 
more  or   less  plentiful.      But   of   beef  and 
mutton  the  oldest  documents  do  not  speak 
beyond  the  general  indication   of   a  taxed 
shambles;  the   art   of  improving  the   breed 
of  sheep  and  oxen  had  still  to  be  learned ; 
and    the   bullock   was   principally   reserved 
for    the    plough    and    the    wain;    nor   had 
many  of  the  fruits   and   vegetables,    which 
are  now  regarded  as  among  the  necessaries 
of  existence,  been  introduced  into  Europe. 
Still  we    learn  something    of   the    culinary 
resources  of  Venice,  at  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  from    the  details  of  prices 
for  various  articles  of  food  during  the  war 
of  Chioggia  in    1379.      Everything  had  at 
that  crisis  become  frightfully  dear,  however. 
Corn    was    selling   at   nine    lire    di  piccoli 
(=  28^.  dd.)  the  small  or   sixteen  the  large 
measure  ;    millet,    ten    lire    the    measure  ; 
barley,  five ;    beans,  from   eight  to  twelve ; 
peas,  twelve.     Salt  meat  was  fetching  eight 
soldini    (=   16^.)   a  pound,  oil    the    same. 
Two   soldi   were    given    for   an    egg    or    a 
cabbage  ;  a  lira  di  piccoli,  or  the  third  of 
a  ducat,  for  a  rope  of  onions ;  and  for  a 
hundred  head  of  garlic,  two  lire.     Wine  was 
not  to  be  procured  under  six  lire  a  quart ; 
the  choicest  vintages  produced  double  that 
amount ;  and  (the  winter  coming  on)   fire- 
wood was   eleven  lire  the  boat-load.      At 
a    later  period    the    table    was    yet    more 
luxuriously    furnished,    and   we   meet   with 
accounts  of  every  species   of  game,  sweet- 
meats, salmon   and   other  choice  fish,  and 
Bologna  sausages. 

It  is  from  the  Coronation  Oath  of  1229 
that  we  draw  our  knowledge  of  an  early 
shambles  as  well  as  a  fish-market,  both 
licensed  by  the  Executive.  The  former, 
at   all   events,  seems    (judging  from   much 

required  have  been  preserved.  It  took  place  on  the 
forum  of  San  Jacopo,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Privy 
Council  and  the  chiefs  at  the  Quarantia  Civile.  The 
vessels  were  sold  at  prices  varying  from  65  to  8 1  lire  di 
grossi,  and  the  name  of  the  security  in  each  case  is 
recorded  as  well  as  that  of  the  purchaser.  See  my 
"  Coins  of  Venice  "  in  Antiquary,  x.  18. 


later  times)  to  have  been  an  institution  un- 
restricted in  its  habitat,  for  in  1565  Jost 
Amman  depicts  a  meat-shop  on  the  Molo 
itself,  under  the  very  nostrils  of  the  Doge, 
and  we  learn  at  a  glance  at  a  mediaeval 
map  of  Venice,  and  the  term  firma  ad- 
jacent is  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  one,  that 
the  supply  of  fuel  for  domestic  purposes, 
and  of  timber  for  building,  was  probably  in 
excess  of  any  early  demand.  The  woods 
within  the  territory  of  the  Republic  were  at 
one  time  tolerably  extensive,  and  the  Marches 
of  Padua  and  Treviso  abounded  with  forest 
land,  where  the  wolf  and  the  fox  had  ample 
cover  and  lair,  and  where,  subject  to  the  laws, 
wood  of  various  kinds  might  be  had.  One 
of  the  large  copses  near  Venice  was  called 
the  Lovo,  and  a  primitive  bridge,  leading  to 
the  capital,  had  the  name  of  Ponte  del  Lovo. 
A  point  on  the  Paduan  coast  opposite  Castello 
was  known,  we  see,  as  Vulpegus  or  Volpadego, 
and  farther  up,  a  good  deal  nearer  Rialto,  the 
Punda  Luporum  ran  out  into  the  sea.  This 
headland  was  so  dangerously  close  to  Venice 
that  the  idea  of  destroying  it,  in  order  more 
thoroughly  to  isolate  the  capital,  gained 
strength,  until  at  last,  in  1339,  the  design 
was  carried  out,  and  the  soil  applied  to  the 
embanking  and  levelling  processes  of  which 
the  Government  could  never  afford  to  lose 
sight. 

Turning  to  the  actual  confines  of  old 
Venice,  we  meet,  as  has  been  elsewhere 
universally  the  case,  with  such  forms  as  **  In 
the  Marsh,"  "  In  the  Wilderness,"  "  In  the 
Vineyard,"  applied  to  localities  while  such  a 
nomenclature  was  literally  exact,  and  retained 
by  them  when  it  had  merely  a  traditional 
value. 

The  Venetians,  in  common  with  other 
mediaeval  societies,  had  the  Curfew ;  but  at 
what  hour  of  the  evening  it  came  into  opera- 
tion does  not  appear.  That  there  was  at 
least  one  exception  to  its  provisions  seems 
certainly  to  be  shown  by  a  law*  of  1306-7, 
according  to  the  Guild  or  Company  of 
Barbers  the  privilege  of  keeping  fires  after 
dusk  in  the  Barbieria,  and  in  the  Rialto  gene- 
rally lights  were  permitted,  it  appears,  till 
an  hour  after  midnight.  If  at  Venice,  as 
in  England,  it  was  the  case  that  the  barbers 
were  also  professors  of  surgery  and  dentistry, 
*  GallicioUi,  Delle  Metnorie  Vemte,  L,  c.  10. 
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and  were,  in  fact,  prior  to  the  rise  of  the 
regular  physician,  the  only  medical  men 
outside  the  universities,  we  can  more  readily 
understand  the  grant  of  such  an  indulgence 
to  them.  But  the  use  of  oil  as  a  Ughting 
medium,  especially  when  its  employment 
was  extended  to  public  and  other  buildings, 
and  a  free  resort  to  links,  almost  necessarily 
formed  a  fruitful  source  of  casualties  even 
with  the  strictest  enforcement  of  the  curfew 
and  the  exercise  of  the  utmost  care.  The 
general  operation  of  the  curfew  restricted 
perhaps  the  enjoyment  of  in-door  recreations 
after  nightfall.  But  at  certain  seasons,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  aristocracy,  the  dispersion 
of  festive  parties,  on  the  approach  of  dusk, 
and  a  retirement  to  the  dormitory,  was 
evidently  here,  as  it  was  elsewhere,  a  rule 
subject  to  many  modifications.  It  was 
certainly  a  law,  for  which,  beyond  the 
excessive  danger  of  locomotion  by  night  in 
a  labyrinth  of  dark  alleys  and  canals,  and 
the  inconceivability  of  an  adequate  illuminat- 
ing medium  for  general  purposes,  no  actual 
necessity  existed,  and  which,  in  its  origin, 
was  rather  political  than  social  or  domestic, 
while  in  the  poorer  or  less  populated  quarters 
of  Venice,  silence  and  gloom  probably  pre- 
vailed when  daylight  waned  and  the  night 
was  moonless.  There  is  sufficient  testimony 
that  nocturnal  entertainments  and  late  hours, 
among  the  higher  classes,  were  by  no  means 
unfamiliar,  even  in  the  presence  of  the  old 
decemviral  ordinance,  some  time  about  13 lo, 
that  no  one  must  be  seen  traversing  the 
streets  after  the  third  bell  of  the  night.  Of 
lighting  appliances  there  was  (in  a  rude  and 
barbarous  way)  a  tolerable  profusion.  The 
giver  of  a  ball  or  masquerade,  a  concert  or  a 
birthday  supper,  might  have  his  oil-lamps 
and  candelabra  for  waxen  tapers,  or,  as  at 
the  fatal  masquerade  when,  in  1393,  Charles 
VI.  of  France  was  nearly  burnt  to  death,  the 
host  might  line  the  saloon  with  flambeaux ; 
and  when  the  moment  came  for  breaking  up 
the  party,  the  guests  could  proceed  home  on 
foot  or  by  water,  attended  by  torch-bearers, 
for  protection  against  the  darkness,  and 
weapons  for  defence  against  still  more 
dangerous  enemies.  Here  again  the  phleg- 
matic conservatism  of  the  Venetian  comes  to 
our  assistance;  for  with  all  the  riches  of 
modern  invention  at  his  elbow,  he  still  con- 


tents himself  at  night  with  the  occasional 
glimmer  shed  over  the  canals  and  over  all 
but  a  iQw  leading  thoroughfares  by  the  lights 
of  the  hotels  and  public  offices. 

In  the  absence  of  household  clocks,  the 
division  of  the  night  into  bells  was  ingenious 
and  indispensable.  For  the  two  or  three 
clocks  erected  in  the  metropolis  itself  were 
valueless  after  dusk,  and  all  social  arrange- 
ments depended  on  this  primitive  notation 
of  time.  Indeed,  in  an  age  destitute  of 
culture  and  education,  and  among  a  nautical 
people,  the  progress  of  the  hours  was  long 
ascertained  in  chief  measure  by  the  courses 
of  the  sun  and  moon  and  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  sea,  as  certain  islanders  in  the  Pacific 
still  regulate  the  calendar  by  the  ripening  of 
the  yam.  We  are  too  prone  to  see  in  our 
method  of  calculating  the  hours  the  sole  pos- 
sible one.  The  world  grew  into  middle  age, 
and  made  some  excellent  history,  clockless. 

Some  of  the  oldest  topographical  data  of 
Venice  have  outlived  the  government  and 
the  order  of  things  with  which  they  were  so 
long  associated.  The  modern  visitor  to  the 
city  passes  along  the  Riva  dei  Schiavoni,  and 
crosses  the  Ponte  della  Paglia,  names  and 
spots  sanctified  by  a  thousand  recollections. 
He  sees  the  Calle  delle  Rasse,  now  silent 
and  listless  enough,  where  the  murderer  of  a 
Doge  was  hanged  before  his  own  door  in 
1 1 72,  and  where  the  Government  printing 
office  was  situated  in  1477.  His  foot  touches 
at  every  turn  ground  which  has  been  trodden 
by  the  chosen  of  all  nations  and  every  cen- 
tury. He  may  plant  himself  on  the  Piazzetta, 
and  repeople  it  in  thought  with  some  of  the 
proudest  scenes,  and  some  of  the  saddest, 
which  make  the  annals  of  that  State.  The 
imagery  which  would  rise  up  before  him 
would  be  almost  too  rich  for  use,  almost  too 
bewildering  for  realisation. 

Venice,  even  at  the  period  which  we  are 
contemplating,  was  no  longer  a  City  of 
Refuge,  had  ceased  to  be  a  wilderness  amid 
the  waters.  It  had  become  a  home  and  a 
Patria.  It  was  an  empire  in  quite  as 
great  a  degree  as  England  and  France  were 
empires.  To  its  children  and  those  who 
lived  under  the  protection  of  its  laws,  it  was 
La  Terra.  Every  intelligent  Venetian  enter- 
tained as  passionate  an  affection  for  the  land 
of  his  birth  as  a  native  of  London  or  a  native  of 
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Paris.  And  in  fact,  the  geographical  situation 
of  the  capital  and  the  contrast,  which  must 
have  been  present  to  the  mind  of  all  educated 
men,  between  what  the  place  primarily  was 
and  what  their  genius,  their  labour,  and  their 
blood  age  by  age,  had  made  it,  was  apt  to 
kindle  an  interest  far  more  cordial  and  vehe- 
ment than  that  which  a  Londoner  or  Parisian 
of  the  fourteenth  century  had  for  his  home  on 
the  Thames  or  the  Seine.    For  wide  and  exten- 
sive as  the  dominion  of  the  Venetians  be- 
came, their  heart  and  treasure  were  still  where 
they  had  been  and  were  to  be  for  ever  :  in 
that  singular  congregation  of  islands  off  the 
Lombard  coast.     The  loss  of  that  confined 
area  was  bound  to  be  a  deathblow  to  their 
political  existence  ;  while  the  severance  from 
them  by  the  fortune  of  war  of  portions  of 
their    Continental    or    colonial    acquisitions 
proved   nothing  at  worst  but   a   temporary 
strain  on  the  exchequer  and  a  passing  source 
of  anxiety.      The  enemies  of  the  Republic 
knew  perfectly  well  that  her  only  vulnerable 
point  was  her  own  metropolis,  her  Palladium. 


an  account  of  tfte  luWoto  Cor- 
poration 3ni5ignia,  Crtracteti 
from  ^'  antiente  IBoofeeg  of 
tbe  a^unicipalttp. 

By  Llewellyn  Jones. 

[OME  few  months  ago  there  appeared 
in  the  pages  of  the  Antiquary  a 
description  of  the  Ludlow  cor- 
poration insignia,  and  perhaps  it 
may  not  be  wholly  uninteresting  to  trace  its 
origin. 

The  insignia,  at  present  and  for  many 
years  past  handed  down  from  the  high  and 
low  bailiffs  to  their  successors,  and  then 
from  mayor  to  mayor,  consist  of  one  great 
mace,  two  smaller  maces,  four  silver  tan- 
kards, two  silver  salvers,  and  two  silver 
tobacco  boxes. 

The  first  record  that  we  possess  of  any 
plate  is  contained  in  an  entry  of  the  gth  day 
of  November,  1594,  in  a  book  called  "  A 
newe  booke  for  the  entringe  of  all  such 
orders  and  decrees,  as  are  agreed  and  con- 


cluded uppon  by  the  bailieffs  xij°  and  xxv" 
aldermen  and  comen  counsellors  of  this 
towne  of  Ludlowe,"  where  we  read  : — 

Plate  graven  to  the  Corporacon. 

Imp'mis,  one  standing  Cuppe 
w"*  a  Cover  gilt,  geaven  by 
Mr.  John  Robt's,  then  Maio' 
of  Bristol!. 

Item,  one  Sylver  Bowie,  gilt, 
geven  by  Mr.  Richard  Swan- 
son,  in  his  lief-tyme,  one  of 
The  Townes  Plate.  \      the  Councell  of  this  towne. 

Item,  one  standing  Cupp,  pcell 
gilt,  geaven  by  Mr.  Law- 
rence Beck,  an  ald'man  of 
this  towne. 

Item,  three  Tunnes  of  Sylver 
w"'  a  Cover  weighing  xxxiiij' 
^     ouncs  and  iij*  quarters. 

And  this  plate,  presented  to  the  Corporation 
in  1594,  and  from  time  to  time  melted  down 
and  converted  into  more  modem  plate,  forms 
a  component  part  of  the  present  salvers  and 
tankards. 

Passing  on  to  the  year  1600,  we  meet  with 
the  following  resolution : 

It  is  ordered  that  hereafter  non  shalbe  ellected 
to  supply  the  Rowmes  of  five  and  twentie  but 
before  they  shalbe  sworne  they  shall  give  and  de- 
liver to  the  Corporacon  one  Spoone  of  silver 
weying  twoo  ounces,  w*^**  Spoone  shalbe  and  re- 
mayne  to  the  use  of  y"  Corporacon  for  ev'. 

From  this  time  the  plate  increases  rapidly, 
for  in  the  year  1619  we  find  the  Corporation 
in  possession  of  twenty-nine  spoon.s,  whilst 
to  the  other  silver  there  is  added  one  "  duble 
bell  silver  salt,"  one  "  duble  bell  silver  guilt 
salt,"  and  two  "  silver  bowles,"  "  delivered  in" 
for  fines  of  chamberlainship. 

Among  the  minutes  for  the  year  1639,  we 
find  a  very  exhaustive  account  of  the  town 
plate,  showing  that  the  "greate  standinge 
cup  "  given  by  Mr.  John  Roberts  has  been 
converted  into  "  two  guilt  bowles  " ;  that  Mr. 
Swanson's  "  silver  bowle  guilt  "  has  been  con- 
verted into  "  two  salts  "  ;  that  Mr.  Lawrence 
Beck's  "  standinge  cup  pcell  guilt  "  has  been 
converted  into  "  two  white  bowles  " ;  and  that 
the  "  three  silver  tunnes "  have  been  con- 
verted into  "beere  bowles  ";  that  the  "  dowble 
bell  silver  salt,"  and  the  "  dowble  bell 
silver  pcell  guilt  salt,"  "want  their  covers 
and  basses  at  the  lower  end  W^*^  have  been 
imployed  upon  the  towne  mases."  This 
minute  is  also  noteworthy  from  the  fact  that 
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it  is  the  first  record  we  have  of  maces,  which 
in  1652  we  find  to  be  three,  when  they  were 
ordered  to  be  "  made  newe  at  the  discrecon 
of  Mr.  BayliefT  Botterell,  at  the  Corporacon's 
chardges,"  and  which  in  1660  were  increased 
to  six,  when  they  were  sent  to  London  to  be 
altered,  in  order  that  the  "  king's  armes  " 
and  the  "  towne's  armes  "  might  be  substituted 
for  the  "  states  armes."  They  are  here 
termed  the  "  serjant's  maces." 

The  first  pieces  of  the  present  plate  that  we 
are  able  to  identify  are  the  two  small  tan- 
kards, the  one  a  silver  tankard  with  the 
"  towne  armes "  engraven  thereupon,  pur- 
chased at  a  cost  of  jQg,  under  an  order  of  the 
bailiffs,  aldermen,  and  councillors,  dated  the 
2 1  St  April,  1677,  with  money  accrued  under 
an  order  that  every  person  who  should  be 
elected  into  the  Chamber  and  who  should 
not  deliver  the  customary  spoon  should  pay 
in  lieu  thereof  the  sum  of  ten  shillings  within 
twelve  months,  or  should  forfeit  two  shillings 
apiece  for  every  three  months'  neglect  until 
the  spoon  or  ten  shillings  be  paid ;  the  other 
presented  by  Somerset  Fox,  Esq.,  on  the  nth 
day  of  December,  1680,  the  minutes  accom- 
panying the  donation  being  : — 

This  day  Somersett  ffox,  Esqr.,  is  elected  Towne 
Gierke  of  this  Corporacon.  j 

This  day  a  Silver  Tankerd  was  given  to  the 
Corporacon  by  Somersett  ffox,  Esqr.,  w*  the  Townes 
Armes  upon  it,  weighing  thirty-five  ounces. 

The  next  articles  of  the  present  insignia  that 
we  recognize  are  the  two  small  maces  marked 
"  P  R.,"  which  were  purchased  by  subscrip- 
tion in  1685,  and  presented  by  Mr.  Mayor 
(Humphrey  Cornewall),  with  the  other  maces, 
the  keys  of  the  gates  of  the  town,  and  fifty 
guineas,  to  His  Majesty  King  James  the 
Second,  on  his  arrival  here. 

The  last  entry  touching  the  present  maces 
relates  to  the  large  mace,  and  is  dated  the 
24th  September,  1692,  when  "  it  was  ordered 
that  the  xxij^  of  Mr.  Salwey's  money  riem  in 
Mr.  Low  Baylifife's  hands  be  pd.  towards 
the  new  mace." 

From  this  period  we  often  find  the  plate 
deposited  as  security  for  corporation  loans ; 
and  in  the  year  17 17 — in  the  meantime 
modernized  and  reduced  in  number  by  the 
process,  some  of  it  being  exchanged  into  more 
"  ifashionable  "  plate,  the  names  of  the  bene- 


factors being  engraven  upon  the  new  plate — 
it  consisted  of — 

^One  Large  Silver  Tankard,  the 

gift  of  Som'sett  Fox,  Esq. 
One   large  Silver  Cup,  the  Gift 

of  Charles  Baldwyn,  Esq. 
Six  Apostle   Spoones  and   Five 

with  round  heads,  and  Eight 

plaine  Spoones. 
One    Silver    Bowl,  gilt,  vnXh  a 

Cover  and    Pinacle,    the  gift 

of  Jon  Roberts. 
Two   other    Silver    Bowls,   w^** 

the  Town  Arms  thereon. 
One   Silver  Salt,  3   little  Silver 

Cups  w""  the  Town  Arms. 
One     Silver    Candlestick,    One 

Snuffdish  and  Snuffers,  and 
One    Large    Silver    Plate,  with 

the  Town  Arms  on. 


Plate  delivered 

to 

Benj  amine  Karver, 

Gent., 

Head  Bayliffe. 


Plate  delivered 

to 

Thomas  Meyrick, 

Gent., 

Low  Bayliffe. 


AND 

/-One    Large  Tankard,   with    the 

Town  Arms  on. 
One     Apostle     Silver     Spoon, 

Thirteen    Silver    Spoons   w"" 

round  heads. 
Five    plaine    ones.  One    Silver 

Bowl,  w*  a  Cover   and    Pi- 
nacle all  gilt. 
One  Large  Bowl,  Guilt,  w*'''  the 

Town  Arms  on. 
One  other  Large  Bowl,  unguilt, 

w*^  the  Town  Arms. 
One   Silver  Salt,  w*"  the  Town 

Arms,  Ludlow. 
Two    Little    Silver     Cups,   w*" 

the  Town  Arms. 


In  the  following  year  the  plate  was  all  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Bayliffes  to  the  Corporation, 
when  "  it  was  ordered  that  the  same,  except 
the  two  tankards,  be  delivered  to  Mr. 
Humphrey  Payne  to  be  converted  into  two 
tankards,  of  the  value  of  twenty  pounds 
each,  and  two  salvers,  of  the  value  of  fifteen 
pounds  each,"  and  which  now  form  part  of 
the  present  insignia. 

We  have  now  traced  the  whole  of  the  plate 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  silver  tobacco 
boxes,  of  the  value  of  ;^i2,  or  upwards, 
which  were  presented  by  William  Cowley, 
citizen  of  London,  "  for  y^  use  of  y«=  bayliffes 
of  this  towne,  for  y^  time  being,  and  their 
successors,"  on  his  admission  as  a  burgess,  on 
the  24th  August,  1 72 1. 

The  last  entry  in  our  Corporation  Minute 
Books  with  reference  to  the  town  plate  is  on 
the  9th  day  of  November,  1853,  and  is  as 
follows : — 
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Then  Ambrose  Grounds,  Esq.,  tlie  late  Mayor, 
delivered  to  the  present  Mayor  three  Silver  Maces, 
four  Silver  Tankards,  .two  Silver  Salvers,  and  two 
Silver  Tobacco  Boxes, 

all  of  which  have  been  delivered  to  the  suc- 
cessive mayors,  and  continue  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Corporation. 


Celebcateu  T5irtJ)place!5 : 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots  at  Linlithgow. 

INLITHGOW  lies  on  the  direct  and 
in  early  times  the  only  practicable 
road  between  Edinburgh  and  Stir- 
ling. Its  castle  was  the  favourite 
abode  of  many  of  the  kings,  and  this  fact  is 
to  be  read  in  the  houses  which  still  remain 
in  the  town.  Many  of  these,  during  the 
royal  residence  at  Linlithgow,  belonged  to 
persons  of  the  first  rank,  and  their  style  of 
architecture  marks  the  simplicity  of  early 
times.*  The  palace  is  now  in  ruins,  burnt 
by  the  carelessness  or  brutality  of  the  soldiers 
who  followed  Cumberland  in  his  extermina- 
tion of  the  last  of  the  Stewarts,  the  young 
Pretender,  who  had  slept  in  the  home  of  his 
ancestors.  There  is  no  place  in  the  United 
Kingdom  which  is  so  rich  in  associations — 
the  birthplace  of  two  Scottish  sovereigns,  the 
scene  of  Murray's  murder ;  the  home  of  other 
days,  sleeping  quietly  in  its  natural  beauty 
and  its  deserted  historical  building.  Linlith- 
gow Castle  is  of  quadrangular  form,  having 
an  open  court  in  the  middle,  the  original 
ornamentation  being  confined  to  the  battle- 
ments, and  the  heaviness  of  the  mass  being 
relieved  by  additional  towers  at  the  corners, 
from  one  of  which,  still  known  as  "Queen 
Margaret's  bower,"  that  queen  watched  for 
the  return  of  James  IV,  from  Flodden.  The 
north  side  of  the  quadrangle  was  built  in 
1619-20.  The  larger  part,  however,  belongs 
to  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
James  III.  probably  added  the  south  side. 
James  IV.  made  it  a  favourite  residence  of 
his,  and  built  the  east  side,  in  which  is 
Parliament  Hall.  It  was  here  that  James  V. 
was  born  on  April  loth,  15 12,  and  this 
monarch  is  said  by  an  old  historian  of 
Scotland  to  have  "translated  the  palace  of 
*  ^^^  Statistical  Accotint  of  Scotland,  xiv.  540. 


Linlithgow."  He  altered  the  entrance  from 
the  east  to  the  south  side ;  and  the  approach, 
which  was  from  the  east  end  of  the  town 
through  an  avenue  of  trees,  from  that  to  its 
present  position,* 

At  this  beautiful  place,  known  to  popular 
tradition  as  famous  for  its  wells — 

Glasgow  for  bells, 
Lithgow  for  wells — 

was  born  one  of  the  most  celebrated  women  of 
British  history,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  The 
apartment  in  which  she  was  born  is  situated 
on  the  west  side  of  the  quadrangle.  There  is 
nothing  remarkable  about  it,  excepting  its 
size,  which  with  reference  to  the  time,  says 
Mr.  Collie,  is  so  unusual  for  a  bedchamber 
as  to  render  its  having  been  used  as  one 
rather  an  extraordinary  circumstance.t  There 
is  evidence  of  various  changes  having  taken 
place  in  this  room.  Sundry  openings  in  the 
walls  have  been  built  up,  and  the  north-west 
window  looking  into  the  quadrangle  was 
enlarged  by  James  VI,  The  old  parts  of 
the  palace  abound  with  closets  and  conceal- 
ments, there  being  hardly  an  apartment  with- 
out several  openings  or  cells  in  the  thickness 
of  the  walls,  architectural  evidence  only  too 
much  in  accordance  with  historical  as  to  the 
treacherous  and  evil  doings  which  constantly 
went  on  in  the  palaces  of  kings  and  queens  in 
the  "  good  old  days." 

In  dealing  with  such  a  subject  as  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  on  whose  character  so  much 
has  been  ^vritten,  we  cannot  of  course  go 
over  all  the  episodes  of  her  life.  But  one  or 
two  of  these  episodes  are  typical,  and  as 
recently  some  fresh  light  has  been  thrown 
upon  them,  we  will  take  stock  as  to  what  this 
tends  to  prove. 

The  two  charges  against  Mary  which  are 
the  most  heinous  and  the  most  notorious  are, 
of  course,  the  murder  of  Darnley,  and  the 
adultery,  and  afterwards  marriage,  with  his 
murderer.  Both  well.  In  her  own  country 
she  was  never  allowed  to  defend  herself, 
though  frequently  demanding  trial  at  the 
hands  of  her  accusers,  and  Bothwell  was 
allowed  to  escape  from  Carberry  Hill,  though 
the  lords  then  in  arms  had  formulated  the 
charges  against  him  which  linked  his  name 

*  See  Waldie's  Histoy  0/ Linlithgoxu,  p.   15,  and 
Collie's  Palace  of  Linlithgow,  p.  7. 
t  Collie's  Linlithgow  Palace,  p.  23. 
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with  that  of  the  Queen.  And  men  like 
the  gallant  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange,  the  subtle 
Lethington,  who  fought  against  her  at 
Langside,  rallied  to  her  cause  after  the  fatal 
influence  of  Murray  had  disappeared  for  ever, 
and  died  in  that  cause.  Darnley's  mother, 
too,  once  so  bitter  against  her,  lived  to  re- 
cognize that  Mary  was  guiltless  of  her  hus- 
band's murder,  and  the  letters  of  the  Countess 
which  Miss  Strickland  could  not  print  in  her 
collection  have  since  been  discovered  and 
printed  by  Mr.  Fraser  in  his  book  on  The 
Lennox.  Facts  like  these  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  the  documentary  evidence  which 
has  been  brought  to  light  of  late  years  adds 
proof  to  these  facts  of  history.  In  1880  ap- 
peared a  translation    of  Professor   Schiern's 


such  a  task ;  but  there  are  some  papers 
belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  which 
our  readers  will  no  doubt  be  glad  to  know 
something  about,  and  they  strike  keynotes  to 
some  of  the  chief  points  alleged  against 
Mary. 

It  is  interesting,  in  the  first  place,  to 
ascertain  how  these  documents  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Cecils,  and  hence  have 
been  preserved  these  three  hundred  years  or 
more  for  the  benefit  of  modern  students. 
The  last  jailer  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  was 
the  harsh  and  unrelenting  Puritan,  Sir  Amias 
Paulet.  Suddenly  he  suggested  a  day's 
sport  by  hunting  the  stag.  The  Queen  and 
all  her  household,  too  eager  to  breathe  again 
the  fresh  air  of  heaven,  and  feel  the  unre- 
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Danish  book  on  the  life  of  Bothwell,  based 
upon  documents  among  the  Danish  State 
papers,  and  guided  by  the  impartial  historical 
insight  of  a  foreign  critic.  In  1883  appeared 
the  important  History  of  Mary  Stewart,  by 
Claude  Nau,  her  secretary,  edited  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Stevenson  from  a  MS.  among 
the  Cottonian  Collection  in  the  British 
Museum ;  and  more  recently  still  has  just 
appeared,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Historical 
MSS.  Commission,  A  Calendar  of  the  MS. 
of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  preserved  at 
Hatfield  House,  Hertfordshire.  Thus  there 
is  evidence  before  the  historical  student 
upon  which  to  base  a  reconsideration  of  the 
fatal  history  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Of 
course  we  do  not  now  propose  to  attempt 


straint  of  something  like  liberty,  went  to  the 
hunt,  and,  as  we  all  know,  was  carried  off 
from  Chartley  to  some  place  of  surer  cus- 
tody, Tixall,  the  residence  of  Sir  Walter 
Aston.  In  the  meantime,  says  Mr.  Steven- 
son, in  the  volume  above  noted, 

Elizabeth's  agents  were  not  idle  at  Chartley,  from 
which  Mary  had  thus  cunningly  been  removed.  On 
their  arrival  they  secured  such  of  her  servants  as  had 
remained  behind  their  mistress,  and  locked  them  up 
in  separate  rooms,  so  that  they  could  not  hold  any 
conversation  with  each  other.  They  then  searched 
every  chest,  drawer,  desk,  and  closet,  which  might  be 
supposed  to  contain  letters,  papers,  or  other  objects 
of  importance.  The  investigation  was  afterwards  re- 
newed more  carefully  and  thoroughly.  Four  justices 
of  the  peace  were  occupied  in  it  for  two  long  days,  at 
the  end  of  which  three  boxes  filled  with  documents, 
consisting  chiefly  of  Mary's  most  private  correspond- 
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ence,  were  sent  off  to  Windsor  for  the  inspection  of 

the   English  Queen  and  her   Privy  Council 

After  the  more  important  legal  documents  had  been 
culled  out  by  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  the  re- 
mainder underwent  many  vicissitudes.  Cecil  selected 
from  the  mass  of  papers  such  as  pleased  his  taste  or 
gratified  his  curiosity,  and  he  deposited  them  in  his 
own  private  library  in  Hatfield  House,  where  they 
still  remain. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
description  inconsistent  with  what  we  know 
to  have  been  Cecil's  character,  as  an  accom- 
plished student  and  collector  of  historical 
curiosities ;  but  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  Cecils  of  the  Victorian 
age  possess  these  documents  as  heirlooms 
from  the  Cecil  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  On 
the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  in  161 2, 
a  warrant  was  issued  directing  his  papers  to 
be  delivered  up  to  the  Crown  ;  but  notwith- 
standing a  considerable  transfer  under  this 
warrant,  a  large  mass  of  papers  remained 
behind. 

Of  these  by  far  the  most  important  are 
the  celebrated  casket  letters.*  These,  it  will 
be  remembered,  were  produced  at  Mary's 
trial  as  having  been  taken  by  the  Earl  of 
Morton  from  Dagliesh,  Bothwell's  servant, 
and  they  were  said  to  be  the  love-letters  of 
the  Queen  to  Bothwell,  dating  from  before 
the  death  of  Darnley.  Much  dispute  has 
been  held  about  these  celebrated  letters. 
Copies  of  four  of  them  are  preserved  at  the 
Public  Record  Office,  and  two  are  in  the 
Hatfield  collection,  and  it  was  these  copies, 
no  doubt,  which  were  adduced  as  evidence 
against  the  Queen.  They  were  written  in 
French,  and  translations  were  made  for,  and 
corrected  by,  Cecil,  which  are  printed  in 
extenso  in  the  Hatfield  Calendar.  These 
translations  are  so  important,  that  they  are 
worth  transcribing  in  these  pages. 

[1567,  Jan.]  I  have  watched  later  thea  there  above  than 
I  wold  haue  don,  if  it  had  not  bene  to  draw  out  that 
that  this  bearer  shall  tell  you,  that  I  fynde  the  fayrest 
commoditie  to  excuse  yo''  busynes  that  might  be  offred  ; 
I  haue  promised  him  to  bring  him  to  moiTowe.  Yf 
you  think  it,  give  ordre  therunto.     Now  S""  I  haue  not 


*  Cf.  Hugh  Campbell's  Love-letters  of  Queen  Mary 
to  Bothwell,  with  her  love  sonnets  and  mai'riage  con- 
tracts, being  the  long-missing  originals  from  the  gilt 
casket,  a  complete  history  of  the  Scottish  Queen's  Woes 
and  Trials.  1824,  and  Miss  Strickland's  Letters  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  vol.  i.,  for  succinct  accounts  of 
these  documents. 


yet  broken  my  promes  w*  you  for  you  had  y^com- 
maunded  me  nothing  ■ -And  to  send  you  any  thing  or  to 
write,  and  I  doo  it  not,  for  offending  of  you,  And  if 
you  knew  the  feare  that  I  am  in  therof,  you  wold 
not  have  so  many  contrary  suspicios,  w***  nevtheles  I 
cherishe  as  proceeding  from  the  thing  of  this  worlde 
that  I  desyre  and  seeke  the  moste,  that  is  yo'  favo', 
or  good  will,  of  w'^''  my  behaviour  shall  assure  me,  And 

yo' 
I  will  nev  dispayre  therof  as  long  as  according  to  n»y 
promes  you  w  shall  discharge  yo'  harte  to  me,  Other- 
wise I  wold  think  that  my  yll  luck  and  the  fayre 
behavior  of  those  that  have  not  the  third  parte  of 
the  faythfulness  and  voluntary  obedience  that  I  beare 
unto  you,  shall  have  wonne  the  advantage  ov  me 
tl»e  advantage  of  the  second  Loover  of  Jason.  Not  that 
I  doo  compare  you  to  so  wicked  -  -j— r -oft ,  or  myself  to 
so  unpitifull  a  person,  Althoughe  you  make  me  feele 
som  greefe  in  a  matter  that  toucheth  you,  and  to  pre- 
serve and  keepe  you  to  her  to  who  alone  you  belong, 
if  a  body  may  clayme  to  him  selfe  that  w**"  is  won  by 

[word  illegible,  struck  out]  well,  faythfully,  yea 

entierly  loving  as  I  doo,  &  will  doo  all  my  lyfe  for 
payne  or  hurt  what  soer  may  happen  to  me  therby. 
In  recompence  wherof,  and  of  all  the  evils  that  you 
bene  cause  of  to  me,  Remember  the  place  nig  he  heere- 
by.  I  desyre  not  that  you  keepe  promes  wt  me  to 
morrowe,  but  that  we  may  be  togither,  and  that  you 
give  no  Credit  to  the  suspicions  that  you  shall  have, 
w*out  being  assured  therof.  And  I  aske  no  more  of 
God  but  that  you  might  know  all  that  I  have  in  my 
harte,  w"^*"  is  yours,  and  that  he  preserve  you  fro  all 
evill,  at  the  least  during  my  lyfe,  w"^'"  shall  not  be  decre 
unto  me,  but  as  long  as  y'  &  I  shall  please  you.  I  go 
to  bed,  &  give  you  good  night,  Send  me  word  tomor- 
row early  in  the  morning  how  you  have  don  for  I  shall 
think  long.  And  watche  well  if  the  byrde  shall  fly  out 

make  * 
of  his  Cage  or  w*out  his  father  as  the  turtle  shall 
remayne  alone  to  lament  and  morne  for  absence  how 
short  soev  it  be.  That  That  I  could  not  doo  my  Ire 
should  doo  it  w*  a  good  will,  yf  it  weare  not  that  I 
feare  to  wake  you,  for  I  durst  not  write  before  Joseph 
and  Bastian  and  Joachim,  who  weare,  but  new  gon 
from  I  begofi. 

Endorsed  by  Cecil :— "Copy.  3.  enlish." 
Endorsed  in  another  hand:— "3  lere  concerning 
Holly  Roode  House."  f 

[1567,  April]— Alas,  my  Lorde,  why  is  yo'  trust 
putt  in  a  pson  so  unworthy  to  mistrust  that  w"^''  is 
wholly  yours  !  I  am  wood.  You  had  promised  me 
that  you  wold  resolve  all,  And  that  you  wold  send  me 
worde  every  daye  what  I  shuld  doo.  You  have  don 
nothing  thereof.  I  advertised  you  well  to  take  heede 
of  yo'  fake  brother  in  lawe.  He  cam  to  me  and  w'out 
shewing  me  any  thing  from  you  told  me  that  you  had 

va. 
willed  him  to  write  to  you  that  that  I  y^    shuld   saye 
and  where  and  whan  you  should  com  to  me,  and  that 


*  Correction  in  Burghley's  hand. 

f  See  an  English  version  of  this  letter  in  Buchanan's 
Detection,  translated  into  Scotch  and  nozo  made  Eng- 
lish, 1 65 1. 
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you  shuld  doo  touching  him.  And  therupon  hath 
preached  unto  me  that  it  was  a  foolish  enterprise  and 
that  w*  myn  hono*"  I  could  nev""  marry  you  seeing  that 
yo 

A  being  maryed  you  did  carry  me  away.  And  that 
his  folk  wold  not  suffer  y'.  And  that  the  Lords  wold 
unsaye  themselves  and  wold  deny  that  they  had  said. 
To  be  shorte  he  is  all  contrary.  I  told  him  that  seeing 
I  was  com  so  farre,  if  you  did  not  w'drawe  yo''selfe  of 
yo'selfe  that  no  psuasion  nor  death  it  selfe  shuld  make 
me  fayle  of  my  promesse.  As  touching  the  place  you 
are  to  negligent  (pdon  me)  to  remitt  yo''selfe  therof 
unto  me.  Choose  it  yo''selfe  and  send  me  word  of  it. 
And  in  the  mean  tyme  I  am  sicke.  I  will  differ  as 
touching  the  matter  it  is  to  late.  It  was  not  long  of 
me  that  you  have  not  thought  therupon  in  tyme.  And 
if  you  had  not  more  changed  yo""  mynde  since  myne 
absence  than  I  have,  you  shuld  not  be  now  to  aske 
such  resolving.  Well  ther  wantith  nothing  of  my  pte. 
And  seeing  that  yo'  negligence  doth  putt  us  both  in 
y®  danger  of  a  false  brother,  if  it  succeede  not  well,  I 
will  nev""  rise  agayne.  I  send  this  bearer  unto  you  for 
I  dare  not  trust  yo''  broth''  w*  these  Ifes  nor  w*  the 
diligence.  He  shall  tell  you  in  what  state  I  am.  and 
judge  you  what  amendement  these  new  ceremonies 
have  brought  unto  me.  I  wold  I  weare  dead.  For  I 
see  all  goith  yll.  You  promised  other  manner  of 
matter  of  your  forseing  but  absence  hath  powre  ov'' 

you,  who      have  ij  strings  to  yo"^  bowe.     Dispatche 

yo« 
the  aunsweare  that  I  fail,      not.     And  put  no  trust  in 
yo""  broth""  for  this  enterprise.  For  he  hath  told  y',  and 
is  also  all  against  it.     God  give  you  good  night. 

afore  * 

Endorsed  :  Copie  from  Sterling  after  {^ic)  the 
ravissm*.  Prufs  her  mask  of  Ravishing,  f 

1.  page  see  Buchanan's  Defection  of  the  action  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  translated  into  Scotch  and  now 
made  English,  1 65 1. 

The  Scotch  version  of  this  letter  is  printed  in  Ander- 
son's Collections,  vol.  ii.,  p.  151.     Edinburgh,  1727.] 

Of  course  if  these  letters  are  authentic 
there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  Mary  was 
guilty.  But  are  they  authentic?  Modern 
criticism  decides  against  them.  In  the  first 
place,  Mary  was  never  allowed  to  see  them 
during  her  trial.  In  the  next  place,  they  first 
come  into  prominence  at  the  instance  of 
the  Earl  of  Morton.  Besides  the  general 
practice  of  forging  letters  and  written  docu- 
ments, which  in  this  age  had  risen  to  almost 
a  profession,  there  is  direct  evidence  that 
Morton,  in  addition  to  his  other  crimes,  was 
guilty  of  imitating  writings  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  a  political  end.     Professor  Schiern 


*  This  correction  is  in  Cecil's  hand, 
t  24  April  1567  was  the   date   of  the 
ravishing." 


'mask  of 


draws  attention  to  this  fact,  and  gives  some 
interesting  particulars. 

Now  as  to  the  handwriting  of  these  two 
letters  the  Commissioner  in  the  preface  to 
the  Calendar  of  Hatfield  Papers  says,  that 
"  one  of  the  two  letters  is  written  in  a  hand 
different  from  that  which  appears  in  all  the 
rest,  and  the  writing  has  not  yet  been 
identified.  It  is  a  fair  imitation  of  Mary's 
hand  in  her  earlier  days,  but  the  letter  has 
been  suspiciously  manipulated."  Is  it  possible 
that  in  this  letter  we  have  one  of  the  originals 
and  not  a  copy?  The  originals  have  dis- 
appeared, though  they  are  said  to  have  passed 
through  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  hands  for 
examination.  But  if  this  be  a  copy  only, 
why  need  it  be  an  imitation  of  Mary's  hand- 
writing? and  why  has  it  been  suspiciously 
manipulated  ?  Clearly,  the  answers  to  these 
two  questions  would  indicate  that  this  Cecil 
MS.  is  one  of  the  originals ;  so  far,  that  is, 
as  there  were  any  originals,  and  if  this  be  so, 
the  modern  critic  must  pronounce  the  whole 
of  the  "  Casket  letters,"  under  present  evi- 
dence, to  be  a  fabrication  of  Mary's  enemies ; 
and  probably  the  most  prominent  in  the  busi- 
ness was  the  Earl  of  Morton. 

A  further  interesting  fact  about  these 
letters  is  that  though  the  Queen  herself  was 
never  allowed  to  see  them,  they  were  imme- 
diately printed,  and  scattered  broadcast  over 
the  land.*  A  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Ross 
to  the  Queen  fully  points  out  the  reason  for 
this  :  "  to  the  effect  to  cause  you  to  come  in 
disdain  [contempt]  with  the  whole  subjects  of 
this  realm"  (Strickland's  Z<?//errf,  i.  117).  Her 
enemies  knew  full  well  that  her  marriage 
with  Bothwell  was  the  greatest  blot  against 
her,  and  that,  without  any  explanation  of  it, 
it  lent  aid  to  the  charge  of  murdering  her 
husband.  It  is  reported  that  when  Hume, 
the  historian,  was  told  that  some  one  had 
written  a  book,  which  completely  proved 
Mary's  innocence,  his  significant  reply  was, 
"  Has  he  then  proved  that  she  did  not  marry 
Bothwell  ?  "  Hume  only  gave  expression  to 
the  popular  opinion  now  as  in  Queen  Mary's 
time.  That  her  people  looked  upon  her 
marriage  with  Bothwell  with  something  like 

*  The  preface  to  the  Half  eld  Calendar  points 
out  some  important  differences  between  the  Cecil 
MSS.  and  the  contemporary  printed  copies. 
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dismay  is  proved  from  many  sources.  The 
burghers  of  Aberdeen  were  always  faithful, 
and  there  exists  a  letter  from  this  town 
which  is  touching  in  its  simple  faith : — 

Please  your  Majesty, — It  is  bruited  and  spoken  in 
the  country  that  your  Majesty  should  be  ravished  by 
the  Earl  Bothwell  against  your  will.  When  we 
your  Majesty's  nobility  and  subjects  think  ourselves 
most  highly  offended  if  so  be,  and  therefore  desire  to 
know  your  Highness's  pleasure  and  will,  and  what  we 
shall  do  toward  the  reparation  of  that  matter,  and 
in  what  manner  we  shall  use  ourselves.  Which  being 
known  there  shall  nothing  be  left  undone  that  becomes 
faithful  and  loving  subjects  to  do  to  the  advancement 
and  forthfiUing  of  their  prince's  honour  and  affairs. 
We  will  look  to  be  certified  of  your  Grace's  mind  by 
the  bearer  hereof.  And  so,  after  our  humble  com- 
mendations we  commit  your  Majesty  to  God. 

From  Aberdeen  xxvii  of  April  1567.* 

One  other  point  it  is  interesting  to  note 
from  these  Cecil  MSS. ;  and  that  is  connected 
with  Mary's  marvellous  beauty.  The  portraits 
of  her,  though  numerous,  do  not  bear  out  the 
traditions  of  her  beauty.  And  Mr.  Froude 
has  dramatized  in  unwarrantable  language  a 
picture  of  her  executioner  showing  up  the 
"  wrinkled  face  of  an  old  woman."  Never- 
theless a  letter  from  N.  White  to  Cecil, 
"dated  February  26th,  1568-9,"  advises 
that  very  few  should  have  access  to  or 
conference  with  this  lady.  "  For  besides 
that  she  is  a  goodly  personage,  she  hath 
without  an  alluring  grace,  a  pretty  Scottish 
speech,  and  a  searching  wit,  clouded  with 
mildness.  His  own  affection  by  seeing  the 
Queen  our  sovereign  is  doubled,  and  there- 
fore he  guesses  what  sight  might  work  in 
others.  Her  hair  of  itself  is  black,  and  yet 
Mr.  KnoUys  told  him  that  she  wears  hair  of 
sundry  colours." 

*  From  a  privately  printed  volume  of  Mr.  W. 
Stevenson's.  (Fitch,  Ipswich,  1842.)  4to.  Miss 
Strickland  has  drawn  special  attention  to  Du  Croc's 
(the  French  ambassador)  letter  describing  the  "  un- 
utterable despair  "  of  the  bride  of  the  ruffian  Bothwell. 
"Yesterday,"  runs  the  letter,  "being  shut  up  in  her 
cabinet  with  Bothwell,  she  screamed  aloud  and  then 
sought  for  a  knife  to  stab  herself ;  those  who  were  in 
the  chamber  adjoining  the  cabinet  heard  her.  They 
think  that  if  God  does  not  end  her,  she  will  become 
desperate." — Letters,  vol.  i.,  p.  50. 


VOL.    XI. 


C6e  iRopal  acatiemp. 

||T  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  anti- 
quary will  be  as  gratified  with  this 
year's  exhibition  as  he  was,  say, 
with  last  year's  ;  as  he  ought  to  be 
with  all  art  exhibitions.  We  cannot  absolve 
English  artists  from  all  blame  for  the  neglect 
which  they  uniformly  show  to  subjects  deal- 
ing with  the  past.  Side  by  side  with  the  study 
of  present  nature  there  ought  to  be  a  study 
of  past  historic  life ;  for  who,  better  than  the 
artist,  can  call  up  for  us  the  scenes  of  those 
ages  which  never  can  be  wholly  past  and  gone, 
can  image  into  life  again  scenes  which  every 
one  of  us  looks  back  upon  with  feelings 
that  belong  to  man  as  the  only  being  on 
earth  who  possesses  a  history  ?  What  are  we 
doing  with  this  history  ?  A  few  years  ago  the 
antiquarian  author,  or  collector,  was  looked 
upon  as  either  a  fool  or  a  madman  ;  but  that 
idea  is  now  rapidly  dying  out  as  culture 
spreads.  But  is  it  well  that  the  painter 
should  lag  behind  the  bookman  ? — is  it  well 
for  art,  and  is  it  well  for  artists  ?  It  is  not  our 
province  to  answer  these  questions ;  but  it 
is  our  province  to  put  them,  for  they  are  sug- 
gested by  the  works  which  hang  on  the  walls 
at  Burlington  House,works  of  labour,intellect, 
and  taste,  all  of  them  ;  but  which  do  not,  for 
all  that,  interpret  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

When  Mr.  Alma  Tadema  last  year  exhibited 
his  picture  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian  visiting 
a  British  Pottery,  we  found  fault  with  his 
interpretation  of  history.  This  year  no  such 
fault  can  be  found  with  his  magnificent  pic- 
ture (276)  A  Reading  front  Homer.  To  the 
Athenian,  Homer  was  much  more  than  he  is 
to  us.  The  age  of  reciting  in  poetry  the 
deeds  of  heroes  had  not  passed  away  from 
Greek  life  (it  lived  on  amongst  our  own  Scot- 
tish Highlanders,  and  in  Ireland,  to  within 
quite  recent  times)  before  the  magnificent 
epic  of  Homer  burst  upon  Athens.  It  took 
the  place  of  the  scattered  traditional  songs, 
for  it  was  one  grand  homogeneous  collection 
of  such  traditions,  and  the  recitations  and 
readings  at  private  and  public  entertainments 
were  almost  wholly  from  Homer.  It  is  one 
such  that  Mr.  Alma  Tadema  now  depicts. 
Sheltered  from  the  heat  of  the  day  by  the 
marble  balcony  where  the  small  party  are 
assembled,  we  see  before  us  the  reader  on 
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our  right  holding  the  MS.  across  his  knees, 
and  the  listeners  sitting  and  reclining  at  peace 
and  in  comfort,  soothed  or  excited  by  the 
"  winged  words  "  of  the  poet.  The  men  are 
stolid  and  well  limbed,  but  they  are  high  souled 
too;  and  we  fancy  that  this  picture  will  be 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  artist's  best  pro- 
ductions. 

Greek  subjects  are  not  numerous  in  the 
exhibition,  nor  do  we  admire  those  that  are 
there.  There  seems  to  be  an  entire  absence 
of  ideality,  and  what  can  Homer  be  without 
the  ideal?  If  we  consult  Mrs.  Harrison's 
Myths  of  the  Odyssey  in  Art  and  Literature, 
we  shall  gauge  the  difference  between  the 
ancient  way  of  dealing  with  subjects  and 
the  present.  Ariadne  deserted  by  Theseus  (6), 
by  Miss  Henrietta  Rae  (Mrs.  Normand),  is 
the  portrait  of  a  model  posed  for  the  subject, 
but  it  does  not  convey  to  us  much  of  the 
magnificent  grief  of  Ariadne;  and  in  Mr. 
Mann's  Ulysses  unbinding  the  Sea  Nymph's  Veil, 
the  same  fatal  realism  is  present  in  a  subject 
which,  if  anything,  is  ideal.  In  Mr.  Weg- 
uelin's  The  Swing  Feast  (355)  we  have  a 
delightful  representation  of  the  modern 
Athenian  custom  of  keeping  up  the  memory 
of  Erigone  having  hung  herself  upon  hearing 
of  her  father's  death.  There  is  both  warmth 
of  colour  and  great  freedom  of  action  in  the 
figures  of  the  laughing  maidens. 

Turning  to  Roman  subjects,  Mr.  Maynard 
Brown  has  given  us  a  fine  picture  in  his 
Zenobia,  Queen  of  Palmyra,  taken  Prisoner  by 
Aurelian,  Emperor  of  Pome  (121).  Zenobia, 
says  Gibbon,  is  perhaps  the  only  female  whose 
superior  genius  broke  through  the  servile 
indolence  imposed  on  her  sex  by  the  climate 
and  manners  of  Asia,  She  was  esteemed 
the  most  lovely  as  well  as  the  most  heroic  of 
her  sex.  Her  manly  understanding  was 
strengthened  and  adorned  by  study.  She 
had  drawn  up  for  her  own  use  an  epitome  of 
mental  history,  and  familiarly  compared  the 
beauties  of  Homer  and  Plato  under  the 
tuition  of  the  sublime  Longinus  (bk.i.  cap.  xi.). 
Defeating  one  Roman  general,  compelling 
Claudius  to  recognise  her  merit,  assuming  the 
"splendid  but  doubtful  title  of  Queen  of 
the  East,"  acting  always  as  a  queen,  it  was 
something  for  Aurelian  to  obtain  a  triumph 
over  such  a  woman.  Two  great  battles,  at 
Antioch  and  near  Emesa,  Aurelian  fought, 


and  even  then  he  only  succeeded  in  driving 
her  to  her  fortress.  The  rest  of  the  story  is 
well  known,  and  Gibbon  has  enlivened  it 
with  his  splendid  diction.  There  was  no 
triumph  ever  celebrated  with  superior  pride 
and  magnificence,  and  we  think  Mr.  Brown 
has  worked  out  this  splendour  without  detract- 
ing from  the  homogeneous  tone  of  the  whole, 
giving  a  great  deal  of  life  to  that  moving  and 
tumultuous  mass.  Miss  Bush's  Portia  and 
Lucius  {Julius  Ccesar,  act  ii.  sc.  4)  does  not 
rise  to  the  subject,  though  we  like  the  execu- 
tion of  the  picture. 

In  English  history,  Mr.  Herkomer's  Found 
(1027)  is  very  touching,  and  combines  very 
good  atmospheric  effect  with  dramatic  action. 
It  represents  the  finding  by  a  female  hind  of 
a  fugitive  who 

Had  fled  to  the  lonely  hills  for  peace  to  die, 

when  Lucius 

for  Roman  tribute  warr'd. 

Mr.  Phil  R.  Morris's  First  Prince  of  Wales 
(757)  is  a  very  fine  picture.  Edward  I. 
is  represented  standing  at  his  full  height 
holding  his  infant  child  before  him,  and  in  one 
hand  his  sword  with  the  cross-hilt  presented 
to  the  assembled  Welsh  people,  who  are, 
however,  not  seen  in  the  picture.  The 
armour  of  the  king  is  very  well  painted,  and 
the  tender  flesh  of  the  infant  reposes  against  it 
with  almost  pitiless  unconcern ;  the  mother 
being  far  away  in  her  chamber,  not  a  witness 
of  the  scene.  Hume  calls  the  episode  a 
vulgar  story,  suitable  to  the  capacity  of  the 
monkish  chroniclers ;  but  be  this  as  it  may, 
it  is  one  well  worthy  of  the  painter's  art,  and 
Mr.  Morris's  picture  is  a  thoroughly  good 
one.  We  have  nothing  to  say  about  Mr. 
Fr  ith's  John  Knox  at  Holy  rood  (195).  Mary 
in  the  background  in  an  attitude  unqueenly 
and  ungainly  does  not  enlist  our  sympathy, 
and  the  kiss-in-the-ring  party  in  the  ante- 
chamber, against  whom  Knox  is  railing  out 
his  bitter  though  telling  words  of  warning,does 
not  enliven  the  scene.  After  Naseby  [lo"]), 
by  Mr.  Briton  Riviere,  is  commonplace  in 
conception  but  good  in  execution,  the  colour 
being  particularly  warm  and  harmonious.  A 
lady  is  holding  an  open  letter  in  her  hand, 
and  her  face  is  hidden  in  her  hands  ;  on  the 
floor  are  two  little  spaniels,  exquisitely  drawn, 
trying  to  draw  her  attention  by  their  sympa- 
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thetic  action.  Mr.  Wynfield's  The  Royal 
Fugitive  (813)  is  drawn  from  Charles  II. 's 
narrative  of  his  escape  after  Worcester,  when 
he  tells  the  story  of  his  visit  to  the  house  of 
one  Mr.  Symons,  in  the  guise  of  a  serving- 
man.  The  party  are  eating,  and  Colonel 
Gunter  is  speaking  about  Cromwell,  in  no 
kindly  terms,  when  Mr.  Symons  whispers  in 
his  ear  that  the  soi-disatit  serving-man,  sit- 
ting at  the  end  of  the  table,  might  be  "  some 
rascally  roundhead  rogue's  son."  Charles  is 
drawn  very  carefully,  through  we  think  he 
looks  a  little  too  like  his  later  portraits  ;  but 
the  picture  is  distinctively  good  in  colour  and 
dramatic  drawing.  From  the  Field  of  Sedge- 
moor  (1128),  by  Seymour  Lucas,  takes  its 
text  from  a  passage  in  Macaulay,  and  repre- 
sents very  finely  a  trooper  in  a  hut  with  a 
woman  listening  at  the  door  at  "  the  clatter 
of  horses'  hoofs  and  the  storm  of  curses  "  with 
which  "  the  whirlwind  of  cavalry  swept  by." 
One  of  the  best  pictures  is  Mr.  Boughton's 
Milton  visited  by  Andrew  Marvel  {662,),^^  ^^tn 
I  beheld  the  poet  blind  yet  bold."  Milton's 
face  is  a  marvel  of  pathos  and  fine  intel- 
lectual fire,  and  the  grouping  of  the  figures  is 
very  good.  Prisoners  of  War,  1805  (67),  by 
Mr.  Yeames  is  particularly  good — two  young 
English  middies,  one  defiant  and  careless, 
the  other  wounded  and  faint,  confronted  by 
the  fisherwives  of  a  French  seaport.  Mr. 
Orchardson  gives  us  The  Salon  of  Madame 
Rccamier  (172),  and  with  his  fine  powers  of 
grouping  figures,  and  his  tone  of  colour  (too 
yellow  perhaps,  but  very  fine),we  wishhe  had 
chosen  a  passage  of  history  well  worthy  of 
the  painter's  art.  He  wasted  his  time  last 
year  over  an  unhistorical  subject,  and  this 
year  over  a  historical  subject  not  interesting 
enough  to  take  one's  fancy  and  enlist  one's 
sympathies. 

We  cannot  do  more  than  enumerate  one 
or  two  other  pictures  we  picked  out  for 
special  notice.  Ritig  a  Ring  of  Roses  (32) 
by  Mr.  Fred  Morgan  is  very  good  in 
subject  and  execution ;  the  old  children's 
game  was  thoroughly  worth  this  attention. 
Briton  Riviere's  The  Slieep  Stealers  (24)  is  very 
fine.  Mr.  Stacey  Marks'  At  the  Printseller^ s 
(853)  is  a  capital  piece  of  very  careful  and 
good  work,  and  particularly  interesting  to  the 
antiquary.  There  are  three  illustrations  of 
Scott ;  The  New  Justice  of  the  Peace  (47),  from 


Guy  Manneringy  by  Sydney  W.  Lee, — the 
head  of  Dominie  Sampson  is  very  fine,  but 
the  rest  of  the  picture  is  lifeless ;  The  Queen 
of  the  Totirnament  (661),  by  Frank  W.  Top- 
ham,  fi-om  Ivanhoe ;  and  The  Bride  of  Lam- 
mermoor  (1095)  by  H.  G.  Glindoni.  Some 
topographical  pictures,  of  which  Surrey  Colts 
(1004)  by  Mr.  John  White,  Mr,  Fahey's 
Village  in  the  Cotswold  Hills  (798),  An  Old 
Posting-yard,  Surrey  (294)  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Hawksley  (which  should  have  told  us  where), 
Iffley  Mill  (135)  by  Vicat  Cole,  are  among 
the  best;  but  we  should  Hke  to  return  to 
this  portion  for  a  little  fuller  notice. 

We  cannot  close  our  notice  without  express- 
ing a  wish  that  a  catalogue  of  historical  and 
topographical  pictures  might  be  formed,  like 
there  are  catalogues  of  portraits. 


IRetiietos. 


The  Patriarchal  TJieory,  based  on  the  papers  of  tJu 
late  fohn  Ferguson  McLennan.  Edited  and  com- 
pleted by  Donald  McLennan.  (London,  1885  ; 
Macmillan.)     8vo,  pp.  xvi,  355. 

i  HEN  in  1861  Sir  Henry  (then  Mr.)  Maine's 
Ancient  Law  startled  the  world  of  histori- 
cal science  it  was  recognised  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  placing  before  the  student 
some  problems  which  for  various  causes 
had  been  lost  sight  of,  hidden  beneath  the  polemics 
of  seventeenth  century  politics,  or  of  theology.  One 
of  these  problems  is  very  well  typified  by  the  title 
of  the  book  before  us — the  patriarchal  theory.  Sir 
Henry  Maine  redrew  the  picture  of  ancient  society  from 
the  result  of  his  researches  into  ancient  law,  and  he 
sought  to  establish  that  society,  at  all  events  when  it 
stands  at  the  threshold  of  civilization,  was  formed  of 
groups  of  descendants  from  a  common  ancestor,  living 
together  under  the  absolute  dominion  of  the  male 
representative  of  that  common  ancestor.  Some  of 
Sir  Henry  Maine's  theories  have  been  disputed  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  by  M.  Laveleye,  by  Sir  Charles 
Tupper,  and  by  other  authorities,  but  his  works  have 
nevertheless  stood  the  test  of  criticism,  and  his  book 
on  Aiuient  La-co  is  still  a  text-book  for  students.  Mr. 
Donald  McLennan  did  wisely,  therefore,  we  think,  in 
separating  those  papers  of  his  brother  which  form  the 
groundwork  of  his  book,  from  those  other  papers  which 
are  constructive  in  form  and  not  destructive.  And  we 
get  by  this  means  a  book  which  all  students  of  early 
society  and  early  institution  will  value.  Mr.  McLennan 
sets  himself  to  disprove  by  argument  and  by  examples 
that  the  patriarchal  theory  is  not  acceptable  scientific- 
ally as  the  basis  of  soceity.  We  have  carefully  read 
his  book  from  beginning  to  end,  and  are  bound  to 
confess  that  in  our  opinion  he  proves  his  case  most 
thoroughly.     It  is  too  long  here  to  state  the  case  and 
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to  point  out  the  lines  of  Mr.  McLennan 's  arguments, 
but  we  warmly  urge  our  readers  to  study  for  them- 
selves these  papers  from  the  hand  of  the  celebrated 
author  of  Primitive  Marriage.  They  are  clear, 
decisive,  and  inexorable  in  their  logic :  and  they 
contain  many  instructive  passages  on  some  of  the 
most  interesting  questions  in  the  early  history  of  man 
and  civilization.  Archeology  will  have  more  and 
more  to  say  in  the  future  about  man  and  his  social 
surroundings,  and  Mr.  McLennan's  researches  will  not 
die  out  from  amongst  the  authorities  on  this  subject. 

Fine  old-fashioned  Prints  by  and  after  the  celebrated 
Bartolozzi,  and  engravers  of  his  school.  (Field  & 
Tuer.) 

The  publishers  of  this  most  interesting  series  have 
favoured  us  with  a  set  of  these  new  impressions  from 
the  original  plates.  Two  of  them,  "  Love  Wounded  " 
and  "  Love  Healed,"  were  stippled  in  1798,  but  never 
published,  and  they  are  beautiful  specimens  of  the 
graver's  art.  There  is  also  one  of  the  celebrated 
series  of  the  cries  of  London,  and  six  others.  Con- 
sidering the  high  price  and  great  scarcity  of  the 
prints  of  this  graceful  school  of  art,  Messrs.  Field  and 
Tuer  are  doing  great  service  in  thus  placing  at  the 
disposal  of  those  who  love  Bartolozzi  these  admir- 
able reproductions,  and  we  congratulate  ourselves 
upon  possessing  a  copy.  The  enterprise  cannot  but 
prove  successful,  and  in  time  these  sets  will  become 
as  rare  as  any  of  the  earlier  productions. 


Proceedings  of  the  Berwickshire  Naturalists'    Chib. 

Vol.  X.,  No.  II,  8vo. 

We  always  welcome  the  publications  of  this  society 
with  peculiar  pleasure.  They  seem  to  us  to  be  so 
earnest,  so  thorough,  and  indefatigable  in  their  work, 
that  they  infuse  into  the  reader  much  of  the  spirit 
which  must  accompany  the  writers  of  the  several 
papers.  Among  articles  specially  interesting  to  us 
are  those  on  urns  at  Manderston  and  near  Tuffness, 
Black  Dyke  and  British  camps,  incised  rocks  at 
Berwick,  flint  implements  at  Coquetdale,  dagger 
found  at  Rothburg,  a  flint  scraper  from  Gullane 
Links,  names  of  the  Fame  Islands.  These  papers 
are  accompanied  mostly  by  illustrations,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  they  give  some  interesting  facts  about 
the  pre-historic  archaeology  of  the  north. 


The  American  Journal  of  Archceology  and  of  the 
History  of  the  Fine  Arts.  (Baltimore,  January 
1885.     8vo.) 

This  Journal  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  whole 
field  of  archaeology,  and  it  is  designed  to  meet  an 
admitted  want.  It  does  not  clash,  so  far  as  we  can 
prove  from  its  first  number,  with  our  old  friend  the 
American  Antiquarian,  being  devoted  exclusively  to 
archaeology  proper,  and  that  from  its  art  side.  Its  con- 
tents are  "  The  panathenaic  festival  and  the  central 
slab  of  the  parthenon  frieze,"  "  Inscribed  sepulchral 
vases  from  Alexandria,"  "The  revival  of  sculpture  in 
Europe  in  the  thirteenth  century,"  "Ancient  crude- 
brick  construction  and  its  influence  on  the  Doric 
style,"  and   reviews,   summaries    of   news,   etc.     A 


beautiful  illustration  of  statues  from  the  north  porch 
of  Chartres  Cathedral,  1 230- 1240,  forms  one  of  three 
illustrations  accompanying  this  part,  and  we  cannot 
but  think  and  hope  that  this  journal  will  exercise 
good  influence  in  the  promotion  of  a  study  of  archaeo- 
logical subjects. 


The  Early  Sieges  of  Exeter  and  their  connection  with 

the  general  History  of  England.     By  the   Rev. 

Barton   R.    V.    Mills.     (Exeter,     1885.)     8vo, 

pp.  22. 

The  place  of  Exeter  in  English  history  has  been 
discussed  by  Mr.  Freeman,  but  we  none  the  less 
welcome  this  useful  little  tract  which  collects,  all  the 
important  facts  together  very  succinctly. 


The  American  Antiquarian  and  Oriental  Journal. 
Edited    by    Stephen   D.    Peet.      January    and 
March,  1885.     (Chicago  :  J.  H.  Revell.)    8vo. 
We  again  welcome  our  American  contemporary, 
the  two  first  bi-monthly  numbers  of  the  present  year 
being   very   interesting  and    valuable.      Mr.    Feet's 
"  ancient  agricultural  works  in  America  "  is  an  import- 
ant contribution   to  the  study  of  early  communities, 
and  the  illustrations   are  exceedingly  valuable.     Mr. 
Dorsey  contributes  a  paper  on  Siouan  Folklore  and 
Mythological  Notes,  which  many  of  our  rea<Rers  will 
read  with  interest.      The  editor  gives  large  space  to 
the  notice  of  current  ' '  finds  "  all  over  the  world. 


The  East  Anglian  ;  or,  Notes  and,  Queries  on  subjects 

connected  with  the  counties  of  Suffolk,   Cambridge, 

Essex,  and  Norfolk.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  H. 

Evelyn  White  ;  February  to  April,  1885.     (Ip- 

swich  :  Pawsey  &  Hayes.)     8vo 

These  parts  worthily  keep  up  this  new  series  of  the 

old  local  notes  and  queries,  and  Mr.  White  is  to  be 

congratulated    on    the    support    he    receives.      The 

matriculation  books  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College, 

Cambridge,   are  most   interesting,   and    Mr.   Venn's 

hopes    concerning    this    contribution    ought    to    be 

realized.     A  query  as  to  an  old  plan  of  Bury  leads  us 

to  hope  that  the  editor  may  endeavour  to   collect 

information  about  old  maps  of  the  district  he  covers. 


Old  stone  crosses  of  the  Vale  of  Clywd  and  neighbour- 
ing parishes,  together  with  some  account  of  the  ancient 
manners,  and  custo?ns,  and  legendary  lore  connected 
with  the  parishes.  By  the  Rev.  Elias  Owen. 
(London  :  Quaritch  ;  and  Oswestry,  Woodall, 
Minshall,  &  Co.,  1885.)     4to,  part  i.,  pp.  66. 

Every  one  who  loves  the  counti^y,  whether  antiquary 
or  not,  knows  the  charm  of  an  old  stone  cross.  These 
monuments  of  the  past  are  linked  with  a  history  that 
is  now  gone  for  ever,  and  it  is  well  that  we  should  be 
able  to  carry  our  minds  back  to  that  history  by  the 
aid  of  such  books  as  Mr.  Owen  has  compiled.  The 
parish  church,  which  was  hardly  complete  without 
its  parish  cross,  was  the  centre  of  all  village  life  in 
the  old  days — not  religious  life  only,  but  of  all  that 
was  going  on  around  in  the  little  world  of  which  it 
was  the  centre.     Mr.  Owen  has  done  good  service 
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in  drawing  together  in  one  volume  these  interesting 
facts  of  English  social  history  ;  and  his  book  will,  we 
feel  sure,  find  its  way  into  the  libraries  of  more  than 
one  school  of  antiquaries.  Into  the  quaint  archi- 
tectural features  of  these  crosses  many  will  gladly 
examine ;  to  their  uses  and  the  traditions  that 
surround  them  others  will  pay  most  attention,  and  all 
will  recognize  the  interesting  manner,  the  strong  local 
colour,  the  very  good  illustrations,  which  characterize 
Mr.  Owen's  book.  Before  Mr.  Owen  finishes  his 
labours  we  trust  he  will  say  something  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  stone  cross,  and  its  past  position  in 
village  history.  Coming  fresh  from  his  study  with 
his  mind  stored  with  facts  gathered  from  different 
places,  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  tell  us  what  perhaps 
very  few  others  could,  what  certainly  Mr.  Rimmer 
did  not  do  in  his  book  on  Ancient  Stone  Crosses  of 
England.  Already  in  point  of  fact  Mr.  Owen  has 
furnished  the  materials  for  such  a  study.  Those  who 
read  this  book  carefully,  its  records  of  games,  festivals, 
traditions,  and  customs,  will  discover  that  the  church 
in  old  days  was  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  people's 
life.  Sunday  sports  and  games  were  very  prevalent, 
and  one  story  is  told  how  a  clergyman  and  his  flock 
left  the  church  to  repel  the  sudden  attack  of  a 
neighbouring  parish  on  the  village  football  !  Many 
very  singular  customs  are  recorded  which  have  not 
yet  appeared  in  books  on  Welsh  folklore,  and  these 
are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  folklorists. 


The  Irish  and  Anglo-Irish  Landed  Gentry  tvhen 
Cromwell  came  to  Ireland ;  or,  a  Supplement  to 
Irish  Pedigrees.  By  John  O'Hart.  (Dublin, 
1884 :  M.  H.  Gill  &  Son.)  8vo,  pp.  xviii,  754. 
This  volume  is,  as  its  title  informs  us,  a  supplement 
to  a  former  work,  but  it  is  something  more.  In  a 
series  of  appendices,  which  occupy  about  two-thirds 
of  the  seven  hundred  pages,  is  contained  a  great  mass 
of  information  of  considerable  value  to  the  historian 
and  antiquary.  The  first  list  is  of  English  and  Scotch 
planters  in  Ireland  in  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  James  I.,  and  among  the  names  may  be  noted 
Edmund  Spenser,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton.  An  alphabetical  list  of  the 
"  Forty-nine  "  oiificers  (formerly  denominated  "  The 
'49  Lots ")  follows.  This  name,  like  that  of  the 
modern  "  Eighty "  Club,  is  somewhat  misleading. 
It  refers  to  the  year  1649,  and  the  list  contains  the 
names  of  considerably  over  five  thousand  persons. 
Other  lists  worthy  of  especial  mention  are  "  Irishmen 
who  served  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands,"  "  The  Irish 
Parliament  of  James  II.  in  1689,"  *'  The  Irish 
Brigades  in  the  service  of  France,"  "Irish-American 
Brigades  in  the  war  of  1861-5,"  and  the  Irish  Par- 
liament of  Ireland  in  1797."  A  specially  interesting 
item  in  these  appendices  is  an  account  of  the  foreign 
religious  foundations  by  Irishmen  from  the  fifth  to 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  countries  visited  for  this 
purpose  were  England,  Scotland,  Belgium,  Germany, 
France,  Spain,  Austria,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Ice- 
land. It  will  be  seen  that  a  collection  of  so  much 
genealogical  material,  with  its  various  lists  of  men, 
needs  a  good  index,  and  we  can  add  that  this  volume 
is  completed  by  such  an  index  of  names. 


Greek  Folk-Songs  from  the  Turkish  Provinces  of 
Greece.  Literal  and  Metrical  Translations  by 
Lucy  M.  J.  Garnett.  Classified,  revised,  atui  edited, 
with  an  Historical  Introduction  on  the  Survival  of 
Paganism.  By  John  S.  Stuart  Glennie,  M.A. 
(London  :  1885.  Elliot  Stock.)   Svo,  pp.  xxxi,  260. 

The  chief  object  of  this  book,  as  stated  by  the 
translator  and  editor  in  the  dedication,  is  to  draw  out 
the  keener  sympathy  of  the  world  for  the  Hellenes  of 
enslaved  Greece,  and  so  to  help  forward  a  last  and 
successful  struggle  for  the  completion  of  Hellenic 
independence. 

Miss  Garnett  is  to  be  congratulated  on  her  success- 
ful treatment  of  the  beautiful  songs  she  has  collected 
in  this  volume — songs  which  are  full  of  interest  as 
helping  us  to  understand  the  modem  Greek  mind. 
The  collection  is  valuable,  both  from  a  folk-lore  and 
a  poetical  point  of  view.  The  translator  has  attempted 
to  give  a  carefully  correct  translation  of  her  originals, 
and  while  doing  this  she  has  managed  to  embue  her 
translations  with  a  considerable  amount  of  spirit  and 
verve.  The  songs  are  arranged  according  to  a  specific 
classification.  In  the  first  class  are  the  mythological, 
section  1  being  idyllic,  some  of  which  are  strangely 
weird-like.  We  notice  here  several  well-known  folk- 
lore incidents,  such  as  the  building  up  of  the  master 
mason's  wife  in  the  foundations  of  The  Bridge  of  Arta, 
in  order  to  obtain  security  for  the  structure  : — 

Good-morrow,  lady  mine,  to  thee  !  good-morrow  to 

thee,  mistress, 
I've  lost  my  first  ring  from  my  hand,  the  ring  of  my 

betrothal ; 
For  this  I  bid  thee  hither  come  that  thou  should'st 

find  it  for  me. 
But  when  she  went  to  seek  the  ring,  went  down  to  the 

foundations. 
One  man  upon  her  mortar  threw,  lime  heaped  on  her 

another  ; 
The  master  mason  struck  her  too,  he  struck  her  with 

his  mallet. 

The  second  section  is  Christian,  and  one  of  the 
songs  here  is  very  unpleasant  in  its  motif.  A  Romeot 
maid  flies  to  the  shrine  of  St.  George,  and  prays  to  be 
saved  from  a  Turkish  youth.  She  promises  candles 
and  incense,  and  in  answer  to  her  prayers  a  marble 
slab  opens,  and  within  she  hides  herself.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  Turk  arrives  and  makes  larger  pro- 
mises, the  results  of  which  are  that  the  stone  again 
opens  and  discovei-s  the  maid.  She  may  well  cry  aloud  : 
O  list,  ye  mountains  and  ye  hills,  ye  vilayets  and  town- 
ships, 
The  saint  for  gain  has  me  betrayed,  for  treasure  he's 
betrayed  me. 

The  third  section  is  devoted  to  a  curious  series  of 
Charonic  songs. 

Class  2  consists  of  love  songs,  and  Class  3  of  his- 
torical songs.  All  of  these  are  very  pleasing,  and 
most  of  those  who  take  up  this  volume  will  read  it 
through,  and,  like  Oliver  Twist,  ask  for  more. 
Mr.  Stuart  Glennie  points  out  the  pagan  element  of 
many  of  these  songs,  and  this  survival  cannot  but  be 
recognized  in  almost  all  relics  of  popular  literature  ; 
but    we    doubt    whether   many  readers    will  agree 
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with  the  translator  in  his  longing  for  a  return  to  the 
paganism  of  our  Aryan  forefathers.  He  pleads  for 
his  theory  that  the  sixth  century  before  Christ  is  the 

tnie  dividing  period  of  ancient  from  modern,  rather 

than  the  Christian  era. 


Sheetings  of  antiqiuanan 
Societies. 


METROPOLITAN. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — April  i6th. — Dr.  E. 
Freshfield,  V.-P.,  in  the  chair.— Mr.  J.  Cook  exhibited 
a  deed  of  release,  dated  53  Hen.  HI.,  from  Johanna 
de  Stutville,  widow  of  Lord  Hugo  de  Wake,  but 
who  was  so  great  an  inheritrix  that  she  reverted  to 
her  maiden  name  of  De  Stutville.  This  deed  formerly 
belonged  to  the  muniments  of  a  Carthusian  monastery 
at  Hull,  founded  in  1378.— Mr.  R.  S.  Ferguson  com- 
municated some  further  notes  on  the  Beaumont  hoard 
of  coins,  some  two  thousand  in  number.  Mr.  Fer- 
guson also  gave  an  account  of  a  Roman  inscribed  slab 
found  at  Carlisle.  It  bore  the  words  Dis  vacia 
INFANS  ANN.  III. — Dr.  E.  Freshfield  communicated 
a  paper  on  certain  variations  in  the  Apostles'  Creed. 
April  23rd. — Anniversary  Meeting. — The  Earl  of 
Carnarvon,  the  retiring  President,  in  the  chair. — This 
was  an  anniversary  of  unusual  importance.  Not  only 
did  it  see  the  completion  of  the  period  of  seven  years 
to  which,  under  the  revised  statutes,  the  occupation 
of  the  presidential  chair  is  now  limited,  but  it  was 
also  the  last  anniversary  at  which  Mr.  C.  Knight 
Watson,  who  has  for  twenty-five  years  filled  the 
honourable  post  of  secretary,  would  seek  re-election. 

April  29th. — Dr.  Evans,  President,  in  the  chair. — 
The  Director  read  a  paper  written  by  Sir  J.  S.  Lum- 
ley  on  recent  excavations  at  Civita  La  Vigna,  the 
ancient  Lanuvium,  of  the  masonry  on  the  plateau, 
which  is  probably  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Juno 
Sospita.  The  most  important  remains  found  are 
fragments  of  four  horses,  which  were  probably  at- 
tached to  a  quadriga,  and  a  head  of  Juno,  evidently 
Greek. 

Anthropological  Institute. — April  14th. — Prof. 
Flower,  V.-P.,  in  the  chair. — Dr.  J.  G.  Garson  read  a 
paper  on  "  The  Inhabitants  of  Tierra  del  Fuego." 
The  Alaculoofs,  who  dwell  in  the  western  islands, 
lead  a  very  degraded  life,  wandering  about  from  place 
to  place,  possess  no  houses,  but  construct  shelters  out 
of  the  branches  of  trees,  and  build  canoes  of  bark. 
They  wear  very  little  clothing  of  any  kind. 

April  28th. — Mr.  Francis  Gallon,  President,  in 
the  chair. — Mr.  A.  L.  Lewis  read  a  paper  on  the 
past  and  present  condition  of  certain  rude  stone 
monuments  in  Westmoreland.  A  little  to  the  south 
of  the  village  of  Shap  are  the  remains  of  some  very 
extensive  rude  stone  monuments,  and  a  circle  is  said 
to  have  been  destroyed  when  the  railway  was  made. 
The  most  interesting  monument  in  this  neighbourhood 
is  situated  at  a  place  called  Gunnerskeld,  two  or  three 
miles  to  the  north  of  the  village,  and  consists  of  two 


irregular,  concentric,  slightly  oval  rings,  about  fifty 
and  one  hundred  feet  in  diameter  respectively,  the 
longest  diameters  being  from  north  to  south. — A 
paper  by  Admiral  A.  S.  Tremlett  on  quadrilateral 
constructions  near  Carnac  was  read,  which  described 
certain  enclosures  explored  by  the  late  Mr.  James 
Miln. — A  paper  by  M.  Jean  I'Heureux  on  the  Kekip- 
Sesoators,  or  Ancient  Sacrificial  Stone  of  the  North- 
west Tribes  of  Canada,, was  read.  The  stone,  which 
consists  of  a  roughly  hevm  quartzose  boulder,  about 
fifteen  inches  high  and  fourteen  in  diameter,  is  placed 
on  the  summit  of  a  pyramidal  mound  commanding 
an  extensive  view  of  both  the  Red  Deer  and  Bow 
River  valleys. 

Historical.— April  i6th.— Mr.  Hyde  Clarke,  V.-P.' 
in  the  chair. — Mr.  W.  St.  Chad  Boscawen  read  a 
paper  "On  the  Gizdhubar  Legends,  the  Epic  of 
Chaldea." 

Royal  Asiatic  Society. — April  20th. — Sir  Thomas 
Wade  in  the  chair. — The  Rev.  Prof.  Beal  contributed 
a  paper  "On  the  Age  and  Writings  of  Nagarjuna 
Boddhisattva  "  (from  the  Chinese).  From  this  paper, 
it  would  seem  that  there  were  two  writers,  called 
Nagarjuna  and  Nagasena,  though  some  authorities, 
differing  in  this  particular  from  Prof  Beal,  have  held 
that  they  were  really  one  and  the  same  person.  The  lives 
of  both  have  been  written.  It  appears  that  the  former 
was  an  eminent  Boddhisattva,  residing  in  the  South  of 
India ;  the  latter,  merely  a  Bhikshu,  or  beggar,  in 
North  India.  The  fcwmer  lived  subsequently  to  the 
death  of  Kanishka,  perhaps  towards  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  a.d.;  the  latter  was  a  contemporary  of 
Meander,  who  flourished  about  140  B.C. — Prof.  Beal 
then  noticed  two  Chinese  works,  the  "Sutra  of  the 
Bhikshu  Nagasena." 

Numisinatic, — April  i6th. — Dr.  J.  Evans,  Pre- 
sident, in  the  chair. — Mr.  H.  Montagu  exhibited 
patterns  in  gold  of  the  half-sovereign  and  crown  of 
Edward  VI.,  believed  to  be  two  of  the  rarest  patterns 
in  the  English  series. — Mr.  C.  R.  Smith  communicated 
a  paper  on  a  hoard  of  Roman  coins  discovered  in 
Cobham  Park  in  the  spring  of  1883.  It  consisted  of 
more  than  800  coins,  chiefly  of  the  emperors  Con- 
stantius  II.,  Constantius  Gallus,  and  Magnentius. 
Mr.  Roach  Smith  expressed  his  opinion  that  from  the 
absence  of  wear  from  circulation  these  coins  must 
have  formed  part  of  the  vast  stores  sent  over  by 
Magnentius  from  Gaul  shortly  before  his  overthrow, 
A.D.  353. — Dr.  Evans  read  a  paper  by  himself  on  a 
hoard  of  Roman  coins,  principally  of  the  London 
mint,  found  about  ten  years  ago  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bristol.  The  find  consisted  of  347  coins  of  various 
emperors,  from  the  time  of  Gallienus  to  that  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Younger. — Mr.  C.  F.  Keary  communicated 
an  account  of  a  large  hoard  of  coins  recently  dis- 
covered at  the  village  of  Beaumont,  near  Carlisle, 
consisting  of  2,090  coins,  chiefly  of  the  first  three 
Edwards. 

London  Architectural  Association. — April  4th. 
— The  members  visited  the  halls  of  two  of  the  principal 
City  companies — those  of  the  Fishmongers  and  Merchant 
Taylors.  At  the  former  hall  they  were  received  by 
Mr.  W.  B.  Towse,  the  clerk  of  the  company,  who,  in 
the  course  of  the  visit,  remarked  that  the  present  hall 
was  the  third  built  on  the  site.  The  first  was  a  Tudor 
edifice  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire ;  it  was  rebuilt  in 
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1674,  Jarman  being  the  architect,  and  was  shown  in 
many  views  preserved  in  the  present  building.  When 
Rennie  rebuilt  London-bridge  in  1827-30  the  line  was 
brought  across  the  east  end  of  the  building,  which  was 
consequently  taken  down.  It  was  rebuilt  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Roberts.  A  feature  of  the  building  is  the 
series  of  full-length  portraits  of  the  Dukes  of  Kent  and 
Sussex,  George  II.,  and  of  his  queen,  Queen  Victoria, 
Earl  St.  Vincent,  the  Margrave  and  Margravine  of 
Anspach,  and  others  by  Beechey,  Romney,  Shackle- 
ton,  Murray,  and  Herbert  Luther  Smith.  On  the 
ground  floor,  a  room  looking  out  upon  the  river 
was  seen.  This  room  is  hung  with  numerous 
smaller  oil  paintings,  including  curious  pictures  of  fish 
by  Spiridione  Roma,  by  Isaac  Van  Duynen,'  1670, 
and  by  Arnold  von  Hacken,  1767,  a  curious  picture  of 
a  '  *  Billingsgate  Wedding, "  and  views  of  the  former 
hall,  together  with  old  London-bridge.  On  the  wall 
is  a  plan  of  a  Lord  Mayor's  show  in  16 16,  a  quaint 
representation  in  an  impossible  perspective.  In  a 
glazed  case  is  the  well-known  funeral  pall  of  Sir 
William  Walworth,  an  excellent  piece  of  Late  Four- 
teenth Century  embroidery  in  gold  and  silver  on  silk, 
which  has  been  seen  on  loan  at  several  exhibitions. 
The  Prime  Warden's  chair  is  a  relic  of  old  London- 
bridge,  and  is  made  from  oak  piles  drawn  from  the  bed 
of  the  river. — At  the  Merchant  Taylors  hall  the 
members  were  received  by  Mr.  W.  H,  Nash,  the 
surveyor  to  the  company,  who  read  a  paper.  The 
ancient  and  interesting  hall  in  which  they  were 
assembled  was  rebuilt  after  the  Great  Fire  of  London  in 
1666  ;  but  the  date  at  which  the  original  structure  was 
built  is,  unfortunately,  unknown.  The  crypt  is  perhaps 
the  most  ancient  and  interesting  feature  in  the  build- 
ing. The  walls  are  formed  of  chalk  and  ragstone. 
There  are  three  bays  groined  with  plain-sprayed  ribs 
springing  from  corbels  moulded  and  carved  with 
heads,  the  spandrels  filled  in  with  squared  chalk.  The 
style  is  of  the  15th  century,  probably  about  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.  Some  of  the  earliest  records  of  the 
company  take  us  back  to  the  year  1 267,  when  disputes 
and  riots  took  place  between  them  and  the  Gold- 
smiths Company,  and  in  1484  a  series  of  street  fights 
occurred  between  the  Merchant  Taylors  and  the 
Skinners  Company,  when  the  Lord  Mayor  ordained 
that,  ' '  for  norishing  peas  and  love  "  each  company 
should  take  precedence  alternately,  and  dine  with 
each  other  yearly,  and  this  custom  is  still  kept  up,  the 
chief  toast  at  these  dinners  being,  ' '  Merchant  Taylors 
and  Skinners,  Skinners  and  Merchant  Taylors,  root 
and  branch  ;  and  may  they  flourish  for  ever." 

Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology. — May  5th. — 
Dr.  Samuel  Birch,  President,  in  the  chair. — A  paper 
by  M.  E.  Revillout,  entitled,  "  Notes  on  some 
Demotic  Documents  in  the  British  Museum,"  was 
read  by  the  Secretary.  The  paper  gave  a  summary  of 
the  demotic  ostraka  recently  acquired  by  the  British 
Museum.  He  stated  that  the  ostraka  under  notice 
include  a  great  number  of  receipts  for  taxes,  some  being 
of  the  Roman  period.  They  included  oaths  taken 
about  crops,  the  succession  of  property,  accusation  of 
thefts  from  the  catacombs,  etc.  ;  a  demand  for  the 
liberation  of  a  slave  ;  the  delivery  of  property,  which 
latter  explained  some  interesting  facts  in  the  laws  of 
the  period. 

New  Shakspere. — April  loth.— Dr.  F.  J.  Furni- 


vall  in  the  chair. — Mr.  F.  A.  Marshall  read  a  paper 
"On  the  Tragedy  of  'Richard  II.'"  (Egerton  MS. 
1994).  The  Egerton  MS.  contained  fifteen  plays, 
most  of  them  written  during  the  first  forty  years  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  date  of  "  Richard  II.," 
however,  was  entirely  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

Philological  Society. — May  ist. — Mr.  H.  Sweet, 
V.-P.,  in  the  chair.— Mr.  Alex.  J.  Ellis,  V.-P.,  read  a 
report  on  his  dialectical  work  from  November  19th, 
1883,  to  August  28th,  1884,  since  which  time  it  had 
been  interrupted  till  the  end  of  last  April,  but  was 
now  resumed. — Mr.  J.  Lecky  read  a  paper  on  "  Modem 
Irish-English  Pronunciation. " 


PROVINCIAL. 
Bradford  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society, 

— April  loth. — A  paper  on  "  Northumbria  "  was  read 
by  Mr.  H  Butterworth.  After  describing  the  general 
aspect  of  Britain,  and  its  condition  in  the  first  half  of 
the  fourth  century,  when  Romans  and  natives  united 
in  the  arts  of  peace,  Mr.  Butterworth  drew  a  strong 
contrast  in  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  close  of  the 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  when 
the  Roman  power  was  decaying  and  chaos  was  setting 
in.  Assailed  by  fierce  Picts  and  Scots  on  the  north, 
by  piratical  Jutes,  Saxons,  and  Angles  on  the  coasts, 
the  Britons  manfully  defended  their  country  for  thirty 
years  at  least  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman 
garrisons,  though  by  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  the 
Teutons  had  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  land, 
and  had  supplanted  the  old  Celtic  tongue  by  what 
was  destined  to  become  the  English  language.  North- 
umbria, the  land  north  of  the  Humber,  was  one  of 
the  kingdoms  founded  by  this  warlike  race ;  its 
boundaries  varied  with  every  successive  king,  but  its 
general  limits  may  be  taken  from  Edinburgh  on  the 
north  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Yorkshire  on  the 
south,  and  the  line  of  the  Pennines  may  be  con- 
sidered its  western  boundary.  Under  powerful  kings, 
its  influence  sometimes  extended  to  every  part  of 
England.  History  does  not  record  the  various  steps 
taken  in  the  conquest  of  this  district,  though  the 
relics  in  the  caves  at  Settle  tell  the  tale  of  the  hurried 
retreat  of  the  terrified  Celts  from  the  plains  to  the 
mountain  fastnesses,  where,  beneatli  the  dripping 
roofs  of  the  caves,  they  lost  year  by  year  the  memory 
of  the  civilization  of  the  past.  A  few  charred  bones 
show  how  hunger  drove  them  to  slay  their  horses,  and 
the  broken  spindles  that  remain  tell  how  the  women 
were  compelled  at  last  to  make  spindle- whorls  from 
the  bones  that  lay  around  them. 

Clifton  Shakspere  Society. — March  28th. — The 
following  papers  were  read  :  "On  the  Alleged  Alle- 
gorical Intention  of  Oberon's  Vision  ('A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,'  II.,  i.,  148-168),"  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Herford,  who,  accepting  the  general  interpretation  of 
the  "  fair  vestal  "  as  Queen  Elizabeth,  considered  that 
the  first  part  refers  to  the  Kenihvorlh  festivities,  and 
that  if  any  specific  person  is  intended  by  the 
"Western  flower"  the  probabilities  are  enormously 
in  favour  of  Lady  Essex  ;  "  A  Note  on  Some  Plant 
Allusions  in  'A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'"  by 
Mr.  Leo  H.  Grindon. 

April  2Sth.— A  paper  was  read  on  "  '  2  Henry  VI.' 
and  '  The  Contention '  "  by  Mr.  J.  W.   Mills.—  A 
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historical  paper  by  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Stokes,  on  "  Dame 
Eleanor  Cobham,  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  was  also 
read. 

Yorkshire  Naturalists'  Union. — April  30th. — 
The  union  had  their  first  meeting  this  year  at  Anston 
Crags,  Lindrick  Common,  Thorpe  Salvin,  Kiveton 
Park,  etc.,  the  estates  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  by 
whose  kind  permission  they  were  there.  Some  found 
their  way  into  Whitewell  Wood,  Harthill,  etc.,  and 
were  highly  successful  in  their  searches,  but  the 
geological  party,  conducted  by  Dr.  Sorby,  first 
visited  the  Kiveton  Park  Collieries,  where  they  were 
received  by  Messrs.  Hudson  and  Holmes,  and  then 
went  on  to  Shireoaks.  Afterwards  they  proceeded 
to  examine  the  sections  of  the  Rotherham  red  rock, 
near  Harthill,  and  the  striking  and  interesting  exca- 
vations near  Peebly  Dam.  The  old  chapel  at  Steetley 
was  inspected,  and  the  party  were  afterwards  received 
at  Shireoaks  Collieries  by  Mr.  Tylden  Wright,  and 
Mr.  Wright,  jun.,  who  showed  them  interesting 
specimens  which  had  been  obtained  in  sinking. 

Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society.— May  4th.— 
Mr.  J.  W.  Clark,  M.  A.,  President,  in  the  chair.  Pro- 
fessor Hughes,  tracing  the  history  of  Homingsey  to 
Norman  times,  drew  the  attention  of  the  members  to 
a  selection  of  objects  which  carried  the  story  of  the 
occupation  of  the  district  back  to  the  early  stone 
period.  He  thought  that  sufficient  evidence  had  been 
accumulated  to  justify  a  rough  chronological  classifi- 
cation of  the  Paleolithic  weapons  of  the  district  under 
three  principal  heads.  He  showed  also  some  Neolithic 
implements,  which  he  referred  to  two  distinct  ages 
and  origins.  The  chief  interest  gathered  round  the 
evidence  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  the  district. 
There  was  north  of  the  village  a  great  layer  of  broken 
pottery,  evidently  the  waste  of  a  potter's  yard  :  in  con- 
firmation of  which  view  he  produced  the  potter's  bone 
modelling  pins  and  lumps  of  clay  kneaded  into  round 
masses  ready  for  use,  and  retaining  even  the  impres- 
sions of  the  markings  on  the  skin  of  the  fingers  that  had 
pressed  them  1 500  years  ago.— Mr.  H.  F.  Wilson  gave 
an  address  upon  the  Brandon  flint-trade,  tracing  its 
development  from  prehistoric  times  to  the  present  day. 
After  pointing  out  upon  an  enlarged  map  of  the  dis- 
trict the  various  localities  to  which  his  remarks  bore 
reference,  and  briefly  alluding  to  the  discovery  of 
palaolithic  implements  in  the  river  gravels  of  the 
little  Ouse,  he  gave  an  account  of  the  famous  neolithic 
workings  known  as  Grime's  Graves.  Mr.  Wilson  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a  large  fair  used  to  be  held 
till  recently  upon  the  high  ground  called  Broomhill, 
overlooking  the  river  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  Brandon,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  this  was 
the  survival  from  prehistoric  times  of  a  market  at 
which  the  flint-w^orkers  of  Grime's  Graves  bartered 
their  wares  for  commodities  brought  from  a  distance 
along  the  water-way  of  the  Little  Ouse.  He  next 
gave  evidence  (collected  by  Mr.  Skertchly  in  his  valu- 
able monograph  on  the  Brandon  flint-trade)  for  the 
unbroken  continuance  of  the  industry  up  to  the  present 
day. 

Gaelic  Society  of  Inverness.— April  30th.— An 
mteresting  paper  on  the  Fernaig  Gaelic  Manuscript  was 
contributed  by  Professor  Mackinnon.  The  collection 
of  Gaehc  poetry  known  as  the  Fernaig  Manuscript  was 
made  by  Duncan  Macrae  in  the  year  1688,  and  the 


years  immediately  following.  The  MS.  consists  of  two 
small  volumes  of  paper,  in  paste-board  cover,  and  con- 
tains at  present  about  4,200  lines.  Regarding  the 
history  of  the  MS.  but  little  is  known.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century  it  was  in  the  possession  cf  Mr. 
Matheson,  of  Fernaig,  father  of  Sir  Alexander  Mathe- 
son  of  Lochalsh.  The  Manuscript  afterwards  dis- 
appeared, and  when  Mr.  Skene  wrote  in  1862  the 
introduction  to  the  Book  of  the  Dean  of  Lismore  he 
stated  that  it  was  at  that  time  missing.  It  fell  some- 
how into  the  hands  of  the  late  Dr.  Mackintosh  Mackay, 
who  was  in  Australia,  when  Mr.  Skene  wrote.  On 
the  death  of  Dr.  Mackay,  his  trustees  handed  the  little 
MS.  over  to  Dr.  Skene,  M'hose  property  it  now  is. 
The  MS.  was  written  by  Duncan  Macrae,  the  following 
title  appearing  on  the  first  page  of  the  first  volume  : — 

"  DOIRLIGH  LoijN  Di 
Skrijvig  Lea  Donochig 
Mack  rah  1688." 

Who  this  particular  Duncan  Macrae  was  could  not 
be  affirmed  with  absolute  certainty.     There  were  no 
doubt  many  of  the  name  alive  in  1688.      It  might  be 
safely   concluded   that   the   MS.  was  written  in  the 
country  of  the  Macraes.    The  great  mass  of  the  poetry, 
and  the  accent  and  the  idiom  of  the  writer,  belonged  to 
the  district,  while  the  fact  that  the  manuscript  was 
found  in   Fernaig  pointed   to   the   same   conclusion. 
The  writer  was,  besides,  a  highly  intelligent  man,  who 
wrote  his  native  language  well,  and  was  no  mean  poet 
— nearly  one-fourth  of  the  contents  of  the  manuscript 
being  ascribed  to  the  ' '  Skripper."     There  were  two 
Duncan     Macraes,     who    lived    on    the     shores    of 
Loch-Duich  at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  and  whose 
memories   were   still  preserved   in  the  district,    who 
might  fairly  be  credited  with  the  compilation  of  such  a 
document  as  this.     One  of  the  two  was  known  as  Big 
Duncan  of  Glenshiel.     He  composed  verses,  some  of 
which  are  still  remembered  in  the  Glen.     But  this  man 
was  more  of  a  warrior  than  a  poet,  several  interest- 
ing  anecdotes     illustrating    his     enormous    strength 
being  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  his  clansmen  in 
Kintail  and  Glenshiel.     Duncan  Macrae  of  Glenshiel 
was   Major   of  the    Kintail    Regiment,   and   fell    at 
Sheriffmuir.     Tradition  records  that  with  one  stroke 
of  his  terrible  sword  he  cut  through  both  trooper  and 
horse  before  he  fell,  and  a  correspondent  stated  that 
this  identical  sword  was  still  preserved  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  and  still  shown  as  the  great  Highlander's 
sword.     The   other   claimant  is   Duncan  Macrae   of 
Inverinate,  the  chief  of  his  name — a  most  interesting 
character,  and  still  remembered  in  the  district  by  the 
name   of  Donnachadh  nam   Pios.      His  father  was 
Alexander  Macrae  of  Inverinate,  a  man  of  whom  little 
was  known  ;  but  his  grandfather,  the  Rev.   Farquhar 
Macrae,  minister  ofGairloch  and  afterwards  of  Kintail, 
was  a  man  of  mark.     He  was  a  student  at  Edinburgh, 
and  so  distinguished  in  classics  and  philosophy,  that  it 
was  proposed  in  1603  to  make  him  Regent  of  the 
College  in  succession  to  James  Reid,  but  Lord  Seaforth 
interposed.   His  lordship  was  more  concerned  in  having 
a  good  minister  in  the  West  of  Ross-shire  than  a  good 
Regent  in  the  College  of  Edinburgh.     Mr.  Farquhar 
accompanied    the   Earl  of  Seaforth  to   the  Lews  in 
1610,  when,  if  the  family  historian  is  to  be  credited,  he 
baptized  all  und  er  forty  years  of  age,  and  married  a  large 
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number.  Duncan  Macrae  of  Inverinate  was  the  eldest 
of  a  numerous  family.  His  father,  Alexander,  eldest 
son  of  Mr.  Farquhar,  was  twice  married,  and  left  a 
family  of  nine  sons  and  four  daughters.  Two  of  his 
sons,  John  and  Donald,  were  ministers  of  Dingwall 
and  Kintail.  Mr.  Mackinnon  was  satisfied  that  this 
Donnachadh  nam  Pios  was  the  compiler  of  the 
Fernaig  Manuscript.  Anecdotes  without  number  were 
still  repeated  in  Kintail  and  Glenshiel  about  his  great 
ability,  and  especially  his  great  ingenuity  and  mechani- 
cal skill.  Duncan  Macrae  is  locally  reported  to  have 
possessed  considerable  poetic  talent,  to  have  composed 
songs,  and  to  have  collected  those  of  others.  Captain 
Matheson  of  Domies,  who  has  made  a  most  extensive 
collection  of  the  poetry  of  the  district,  had  repeated  to 
him  several  lines  attributed  to  Donnachadh  nam  Pios. 
The  lines  are  found  in  the  manuscripts  and  attributed 
to  a  "  certain  harpe  "...  pretended  to  be  composed 
on  Gillimichell  Macdonald,  tinkler. 

Belfast  Naturalists' Field  Club,— April  28th.— 
The  twenty-second  annual  meeting,  Mr.  William  Gray 
in  the  chair. — Rev.  H.  W.  Lett  read  a  paper  on  a  re- 
markable and  interesting  discovery  of  antlers  of  red 
deer,  found  during  excavations  at  Mr,  Waddell's  lime 
quarries,  near  Maralin.  The  workmen  were  stripping 
some  of  the  chalk  rock,  and,  while  removing  the  over- 
lying clay,  they  came  upon  a  deep  and  extensive  bed 
or  layer  of  broken  and  gravelly  chalk,  in  which,  at  a 
depth  of  six  or  seven  feet  from  the  surface,  were  found 
half  a  cartload  of  deer's  horns.  They  were  lying 
confusedly,  and  not  far  from  each  other.  It  was 
observed  that  none  were  discovered  in  the  fine  boulder 
clay.  The  horns  are  greatly  decayed,  and  when  taken 
out  were  quite  soft  and  fragile ;  some  of  them  were 
perfect,  and  measured  ten  inches  in  length ;  most  of 
them  were  of  full-grown  animals,  while  a  few  were  of 
a  smaller  size.  Fully  a  third  of  them  had  a  portion 
of  the  skull  attached,  indicating  that  they  had  not 
been  shed  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  that  their  owners 
had  been  killed  by  primeval  man  for  food,  or  by  some 
other  animals,  close  upon,  if  not  previous  to,  the  great 
ice  age.  The  labourers  noticed  that  no  teeth  or  other 
bones  were  found.  The  escarpment  shows  that  the 
deposit  which  contains  these  sub-fossil  remains  is 
stratified,  indicating  its  having  been  laid  down  by 
water,  and  that  it  is  undisturbed  ;  while  the  position 
is  far  from  any  stream,  or  where  there  could  have  been 
a  river  or  lake,  being  on  the  side  of  a  hill  more  than 
a  hundred  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Lagan.  The 
exact  spot  is  close  to  and  between  the  pre-historic 
cemetery  where  many  funereal  urns  have  been  found 
in  position,  and  a  large  rath  or  fort  that  was  levelled 
within  the  present  century.  It  is  believed  that  further 
explorations  will  bring  to  light  additional  traces  that 
would  be  valuable  to  the  archaeologist  and  naturalist. 
— The  specimens  exhibited  were  afterwards  presented 
to  the  museum  of  the  Natural  History  and  Philosophi- 
cal Society. — The  chairman  stated  that  he  had  a  short 
time  since  discovered  somewhat  similar  remains  near 
Ballyrudder,  the  locality  where  the  mammoth's  tooth, 
in  the  possession  of  Canon  Grainger,  is  said  to  have 
been  found. 


Cbe  antiquarp's  jQote^Taoofe. 


London  Taverns  in  1620. — Alleyn's  visits  to 
London  were  extremely  frequent.  lie  then  often 
dined  at  the  house  of  his  friend.  Lady  Clarke,  where 
he  seems  to  have  paid  for  his  own  drink,  or  resorted 
to  a  tavern.  The  names  of  the  taverns  which  he 
patronised  are  not  without  interest.  Besides  Young's 
and  Hart's  ordinaries,  they  include  the  Bear,  Horn, 
St.  Paul's  Head,  Cardinal's  Hat,  Red  Cross,  Feathers, 
Plough,  Bell  in  Westminster,  Nag's  Head,  Mermaid, 
George,  Bull's  Head  King's  Cross,  Three  Tuns, 
Dancing  Bears,  Golden  Tun,  Larder,  and  Devil  and 
St.  Dunstan.  A  curious  sign  to  be  found  while 
James  I.  was  reigning  is  the  "James,"  or  "Fool's 
Head. " — Warner,  Introduction  to  Catalogue  of  Dtd- 
wich  MSS.,  pp.  xxx,  xxxi. 

Early  Irish  Folk-lore. — The  following  passage 
from  Giraldus  Cambrensis  would  seem  deserving  of 
quotation.  The  allusion  to  the  influence  of  water  will 
be  noticed  : — 

Nostris  quoque  temporibus  quosdam  vidimus,  qui, 
magicis  artibus  imbuti,  pingues  ut  videbatur  porcos, 
sed  tantum  rubros,  quacunque  prsejacente  materia 
producentes  in  nundinis  vendebant.  Sed  hi  statim 
ut  aquam  aliquam  transibant  evanescentes,  in  pro- 
priam  et  veram  revertebantur  naturam.  Quantalibet 
autem  industria  servatis,  assumpta  species  ultra 
triduum  non  durabat. 

Item  vetulas  quasdam,  tam  in  Wallia  quam 
Hibernia  et  Scotia,  se  in  leporinam  transmutare 
formam,  ut  adulterina  sub  specie  ubera  sugendo,  lac 
alienum  occultius  surripiant,  vetiis  qtiidem  et  adhuc 
freguens  querela  est. — (^Topograpkia,  ii. ,  19.) — [Com- 
municated by  J.  H.  Round.] 

Increase  of  Luxury  in  Seventeenth  Century. 
— Where  in  former  days  "  farmers  and  their  wives 
were  content  with  meane  dyet,  and  base  attire,  and 
held  their  children  to  some  austere  government  with- 
out haunting  alehouses,  tauerns,  dice,  cards,  etc.,  and 
vaine  delites  of  charge,  the  case  is  altred  :  the  husband- 
man will  be  equall  to  the  yoman,  the  yoman  to  the 
gentleman,  the  gentleman  to  the  squire,  the  squire 
his  superiour  and  so  the  rest,  every  one  so  farre  ex- 
ceeding the  corruptions  [compasse]  held  in  former 
times  that  I  will  speake  without  reprehension  there  is 
at  this  day  thirty  times  as  much  vainely  spent  in  a 
family  of  like  multitude  and  quality  as  was  in  former 
ages." — Norden's  Surveyor's  JDialogue,  1607,  p.  14. 

London  Taverns,  1636.  —  In  John  Taylor's 
Catalogue  of  Taverns  in  Ten  Shires  about  London, 
1636,  a  very  curious  and  scarce  little  volume,  the 
following  relates  to  London  :— Angell,  neere  St. 
Clement's  Church,  Angell,  neere  Creechurch  or 
Aldgate,  Bull  within  Bishopsgate,  Bull  without 
Bishopsgate,  Bull,  or  Buffles  Head  at  Charing  Crosse. 
Bush  in  Buttolph  Lane,  Castle  without  Cripplegate, 
Three  Cranes  neere  the  Customhouse,  Crowne  neere 
Dowgate,  that  was  the  Dolphin,  The  Raine-Deere 
without  Temple  Barre,  Dog,  or  Talbot  in  Long  I^ne, 
Dog  neere  Bishopsgate,  Fountaine  in  Bloomesbury. 
Hart  in  Basing  Lane,  Golden  Fleece  without  Temple 
Bar,  Greene  Dragon  at  Breadstreet  hill,  was  the 
Castle,  Globe  in  Bedlam,  Hart  in  Little  Moorefields, 
Harrow   in   Southwarke,   Hoope  in    Purpoole  Lane 
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neere  Graysin-Iane,  Horse  neere  the  Bridge  in  South- 
warke,  King's  Head  in  Southwarke,  The  Golden 
Lyon  in  Fleet-  street,  Maydenhead  in  Pudding  Lane, 
Mayden-head  in  Bush-lane,  Mermayd  in  White  Crosse 
Street,  Princes  Armes  in  Fleet-street,  late  the  Foun- 
taine.  Princes  Armes  in  Finch  Lane,  was  the  Three 
Flower  de  Lices,  Queenes  Head  neere  the  Wardrope, 
Queenes  Armes  at  Westminster,  Queenes  Armes  in 
St.  Martins,  Rose  in  Turnbull  Street,  Sun  in  Thames 
Street  neere  Dice  Key,  Salutation  in  Bermondsey 
Street,  Ship  in  Buttolph  Lane,  Ship  at  Smithfield 
Pens. 

Salisbury  Cathedral  Library. — The  number  of 
printed  books  in  the  library  is  3,863.  A  catalogue 
has  recently  been  made  of  them,  and  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer.  There  is  besides  a  valuable 
collection  of  MSS.  which  were  carefully  arranged  and 
catalogued  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Thompson  of  the 
British  Museum.  The  library  is  open  to  the  clergy 
of  the  diocese,  who  are  allowed,  under  specified  con- 
ditions, to  take  out  books.  There  is  a  small  sum 
charged  upon  an  estate  towards  payment  of  the 
librarian,  and  this  is  supplemented  by  the  dean  and 
chapter. — See  Cathedral  Coimnission  Report  on  Sails- 
bury  Cathedral,  1884,  c.  4237. 

An  Early  Substitute  for  Insurance. — In  the 
Register  of  Worcester  Priory,  A.D.  1240  (Cam.  Soc), 
occurs  this  curious  manorial  custom: — "Dominus  de 
Oxindon  percipit  quolibet  anno  unam  carratum  feni  de 
prato  de  Tediutum.  Et  sciendum  quod  dicta  carrata 
feni  datDe  fuit  antiquitus  pro  defensione  et  protectione 
dicti  manerii  tempore  guerrse  "  (p.  78, 6).  The  editor 
points  out  that  this  curious  payment  "must  have  been 
of  ancient  origin,"  and  that  it  refers  to  "  incursions 
from  Wales." 

Payments  to  French  Minstrels — continued  from 
ante,  pp.  38,  179.  1413.  Order  from  Charles,  Duke 
of  Orleans,  to  pay  10  livres  toiirnois  to  his  well- 
beloved  harper  and  valet,  Jehan  Petitgay,  on 
account  of  his  pension. — Acknowledgment  from 
Jehan  Davignon,  minstrel  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
in  the  place  of  CoHnet  Bourgeois,  and  Albin, 
minstrels,  of  the  receipt  of  10  llvi'es  each,  their 
pensions.  1419.  Certificate  from  Pierre  de  Mornay, 
Chamberlain  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  Count 
of  Vertus,  that  60  sols  tournois  has  been  paid  to 
Jehan  le  Fisseau  for  a  journey  made  to  order  and 
devise  the  dresses  of  his  four  minstrels.  1447.  Ac- 
knowledgment from  Lorenz  I'organiste  of  11  livres 
tournois  for  an  instrument  of  music  called  a  clavy- 
cimball.  1450.  Acknowledgment  from  Simon  Dan- 
loure  of  27  sols  6  deniers  tournois,  which  he  had  dis- 
tributed amongst  certain  minstrels  who  had  played 
before  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Orleans  and  Milan. 
— Certificate  from  Richard  Potaire  that  55  sols  has 
been  paid  to  the  minstrels  of  Mons.  d'Argueil.  1469. 
Certificate  from  Guillaume  de  Villebresme  that  55  sols 
tournois  has  been  paid  to  the  clarions  and  trumpets  of 
Loys  Abelique  for  playing  before  her  and  the  ladies 
her  children.  1478.  Certificate  from  Gilibert  du  Puy  ; 
3  crowns  have  been  paid  to  the  minstrels  and  players 
of  farces  of  Compiegne.  1483.  Certificate  from 
Anthoine  de  Cugnac  that  7  livres  10  sols  totirnois  have 
been  paid  to  Jehan  Placel,  Pietre  Yner,  and  Jehan  de 
Cadelac,  players  of  instruments,  for  playing  before  the 


Duke  of  Orleans. — Certificate  from  Guille  de  Ville- 
bresme that  66  sols  tournois  have  been  paid  to  Gentil 
(Garson),  tabourin,  and  his  companion  player  on  the 
rebec,  for  playing  before  the  Duke  of  Alen5on  and 
other  lords  at  Bloys.  1484.  Acknowledgment  from 
Hubert  de  Grouches  of  42  sols  6  deniers  tournois, 
which  he  had  paid  to  several  tabourins,  minstrels  and 
players  of  farces,  for  playing  before  the  Duke  of 
Orleans. — Acknowledgment  from  Fran9ois  de  Guier- 
lay  of  68  sols  tournois,  which  he  had  paid  by  order  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  the  trumpeters  of  Mons. 
Desguerdes. — Certificate  from  Anthoine  de  Cugnac 
that  102  sols  tournois,  in  three  crowns  of  gold,  have 
been  paid  to  the  trumpeters  of  Mons.  de  Dunois  and 
le  Mareschal  de  Gie  for  playing  before  the  Duke  of 
Orleans. — Certificate  from  Hubert  de  Grouches  of  6 
livres  16  sols  tournois  having  been  paid  to  the  tam- 
bourins  and  minstrels  of  the  Ambassador  of  the  King 
of  Naples  for  playing  before  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
1493.  Certificate  from  Alexandre  de  Malabaille  of  the 
payment  of  various  sums  as  New  Year's  gifts  to 
minstrels  and  others.  1495.  Certificate  from  John  de 
Vaulx  that  9  crowns  of  gold  au  soleil  have  been  paid 
to  the  trumpeters  of  the  Sieur  Ludovic  and  Count 
Gayas  for  playing  before  the  Duke  of  Orleans. — Cer- 
tificate from  Georges  D'Auxy  of  8  crowns  of  gold  de  la 
conronne  having  been  paid  to  players  belonging  to 
Madame  Marguerite  of  Flanders.  1531.  Certificate 
of  the  payment  by  Jehan  Laquette.  to  players  of 
sacquebutes  and  haulxboys  of  the  King,  of  200  livres 
tournois  given  them  for  their  good  and  agreeable 
services. — Letters  from  Francis  I.  to  M.  Jehan  la 
Guecte  to  pay  his  "dear  and  well-beloved  friend," 
Lancelot  le  Vasseur,  player  on  the  rebec,  and  to  Jehan 
Bellac,  one  of  his  haulxboys,  200  crowns  soleil.  1 583. 
Notarial  certificate  {on  paper)  of  the  sale  by  M. 
Nicolas  de  Camberonne,  canon  of  Notre  Dame,  of  50 
escus  d^or  of  rente  acquired  by  him  from  the  Lady 
Anne  de  Pissteleu,  one  of  the  Queen's  maids  of 
honour.  These  documents  extend  from  this  date  to 
1779,  but  the  above  will  give  an  idea  of  their  interest 
and  value. 


antiquarian  Jl3eto0. 


Whilst  excavating  a  grave  in  Paston  churchyard, 
the  sexton  came  upon  a  large  stone  coffin  at  about 
twenty  inches  below  the  level  of  the  surface,  con- 
taining an  almost  perfect  skeleton  in  an  unusually 
good  state  of  preservation.  The  sarcophagus  was 
lying  due  east  and  west  near  the  south-west  entrance 
to  the  churchyard.  The  coffin  is  of  a  very  plain 
description.  The  lid  bears  no  cross  or  floral  work, 
as  is  frequently  the  case,  but  is  slightly  raised  in  the 
centre.  The  length  of  the  interior  is  five  feet  nine 
inches,  and  a  place  is  hewn  out  at  the  top  end  for  the 
head  of  the  deceased.  This  cavity  is  of  a  singular 
shape,  being  aptly  described  as  that  of  a  large  water 
melon.  In  it  the  remains  of  the  skull  were  found, 
together  with  the  lower  jaw.    The  other  portions  are, 
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however,  missing.  The  coffin  is  to  be  cleaned  and 
placed  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  church,  where 
other  ancient  tomb  heads  found  in  the  chancel  of  the 
sacred  edifice  during  the  recent  restoration  have  also 
been  laid. 

Mr.  Christopher  Beckett-Denison's  sale  will 
commence  on  June  9th  at  Messrs.  Christie's  rooms, 
King  Street,  St.  James.  It  is  being  looked  forward 
to  with  some  eagerness  by  the  habitues  of  these 
auction  rooms.  It  is  expected  to  extend  over  a 
month  or  six  weeks,  as  the  pictures  and  other  objects 
of  art  collected  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  Beckett-Denison 
are  very  numerous.  The  pictures  include  the  famous 
masterpiece  of  Ruben's,  entitled  "Daniel  in  the 
Lions'  Den,"  for  which  Mr.  Denison  paid  5,000 
guineas  at  the  Hamilton  sale  only  two  years  ago. 

A  curious  ceremony  was  performed  the  other  day 
at  Travancore.  The  Maharajah  was  weighed  against 
a  mass  of  pure  gold,  which  was  then  dispensed  in 
charity.  This  custom,  called  "  Tulabhara,"  is  one  of 
great  antiquity,  and  is  said  to  be  traceable  in  Travan- 
core to  the  fourth  centuiy.  It  is  not  unknown  in 
other  parts  of  India ;  though  of  course  gold  is  only 
used  in  the  case  of  wealthy  persons,  the  humbler  sort 
being  content  to  weigh  themselves  against  spices 
or  grain.  The  Maharajah  weighed  a  little  over  9 
stone.  The  Brahmins,  it  is  said,  wished  to  defer  the 
ceremony,  in  the  hope  that  the  Maharajah  might  more 
nearly  approach  the  weight  of  his  father,  who  did  not 
undergo  the  rite  until  forty-seven  years  old,  when  he 
weighed  14I  stone. 

On  removing  some  old  plaster  in  Jacobstow  Church, ' 
North  Cornwall,  a  Saxon  arched  recess  and  basin  for 
holy  water  has  been  brought  to  light ;  also  a  little 
zigzag  Norman  work  on  a  stone  near  this  arch.  It  is 
inside  the  church  near  the  porch.  It  was  evidently 
from  a  much  older  church.  The  chancel  is  of  the 
Decorated  period  ;  south  aisle  Perpendicular.  This 
recess  must  be  Saxon  or  Early  Norman.  In  the 
rectory  garden  there  is  a  large  six-sided  granite 
pedestal  half  sunk  in  the  ground,  a  hole  in  the 
middle,  and  rough  carving  round  the  edges.  This 
stone  is  rather  more  than  a  yard  across. 

A  society  for  the  study  of  Teutonic  and  Romance 
philology  has  recently  been  founded  in  St.  Petersburg. 
At  its  third  meeting,  held  a  few  days  ago,  "Beowulf" 
was  the  subject  of  the  paper  read  by  M.  Th.  A. 
Braun.  M.  Braun  has  prepared  a  close  prose  Russian 
translation  from  the  text  published  by  the  Early 
English  Text  Society. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Alfred  Kingston,  which  took 
place  on  April  24th,  will  be  felt  by  many  who, 
having  need  to  consult  the  treasures  of  the  Record 
Office,  never  failed  to  find  in  him  a  ready  helper, 
always  prepared  to  interrupt  his  own  work  to  facilitate 
theirs.  As  secretary  for  many  years  to  the  Camden 
Society,  in  which  post  he  succeeded  Mr.  Thoms,  he 
contributed  much  to  its  successful  working. 

Some  workmen,  whilst  excavating  the  ground 
behind  a  tradesman's  premises  in  Parliament- street, 
York,  where  alterations  are  going  on,  disclosed  what 
the  Rev.  Canon  Raine,  who  was  present,  found  to  be 
articles  of  Roman  pottery — vases  and  other  things. 
The   Canon   took   possession  of   the  relics,  and  we 


understand  it  is  his  intention  to  hand  them  over  to 
the  Museum  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society. 

Another  petrified  forest  is  reported  to  have  been 
discovered  by  a  party  of  explorers  in  the  Sweet  Grass 
Hills,  Montana. 

While  a  lumber-room  in  the  Stirling  Burgh  Police 
Buildings  was  being  cleared  out  for  the  provision  of 
additional  cell  accommodation,  there  was  found  under 
the  scaffold,  which  has  not  been  used  since  the  execu- 
tion of  Allan  Mair,  in  1843,  an  old  apparatus  sup- 
posed to  be  the  burgh  stocks.  It  consists  of  a  couple 
of  oak  beams,  joined  together  at  one  end  by  a  massive 
iron  hinge,  and  furnished  at  the  other  end  with  a  hasp 
and  ring  for  the  reception  of  a  padlock.  In  each 
beam,  at  intervals  of  six  inches,  there  are  openings 
which,  when  one  beam  is  closed  over  on  the  top  of 
the  other,  forms  round  holes  three  inches  in  diameter. 
There  are  seven  holes,  which  is  a  curious  circumstance, 
if  they  were  meant  for  the  confinement  of  pairs  of 
ankles.  The  depth  of  the  beams  is  5  inches,  and 
they  are  5J  inches  thick,  the  entire  length  being  6^ 
feet.  At  each  end  of  the  lower  beam  is  attached  a 
cross-bar,  2  feet  2  in.  long,  and  evidently  intended  to 
be  fastened  to  the  ground  in  some  way  or  other.  It 
is  expected  that  this  interesting  relic  of  bygone 
times  will  find  a  place  in  the  museum  of  the  Smith 
Institute, 

A  discovery  of  coins  has  been  made  at  Long 
Crendon.  The  vessels  containing  the  coins  were  be- 
neath the  wall  of  a  stable  which  had  fallen  down. 
On  making  a  new  wall  it  was  resolved  to  form  a 
deeper  foundation  than  before,  and  the  vessels  were 
found  only  a  few  inches  below  the  base  of  the  old 
wall,  which  had  been  erected  since  their  interment. 
The  coins — which  certainly  numbered  more  than 
eight  hundred — are  mostly  of  the  Elizabethan  period, 
but  as  it  appears  that  there  were  among  them  a  few 
of  the  i-eign  of  Charles  I.,  it  is  probable,  after  all, 
that  the  treasure  was  buried  to  protect  it  during  the 
Civil  War. 

A  man  was  engaged  ploughing  in  a  field  near 
Walton,  when  he  turned  up  a  moderate-sized  boulder 
of  stone.  On  removing  it  he  saw  placed  near  the 
surface  a  jar,  which,  on  being  opened,  was  seen  to 
contain  about  180  spade-ace  guineas. 

The  church  of  St.  Bride's,  Fleet-street,  London, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  works  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  is  about  to  be  restored. 

Italian  antiquaries  have  discovered  false  teeth  in  a 
skull  which  has  been  excavated  in  an  ancient  Etruscan 
cemetery. 

The  stones  of  old  Temple  Bar,  which  have  been 
carefully  stowed  away,  will  shortly  be  brought  to 
light,  and  Temple  Bar  will  be  again  set  up  in  King's 
Bench  Walk.  Thus  it  will  be  almost  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  its  old  site. 

The  project  for  submerging  the  graveyard  of  the 
Macgregors  at  Portnellan,  near  the  head  of  Loch 
Katrine,  as  proposed  by  the  promoters  of  the  Glasgow 
Corporation  Water  Bill,  is  likely  to  be  abandoned, 
through  the  efforts  of  members  of  the  clan  and  of  the 
Glasgow   Archaeological   Society.     The  arrangement 
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that  will  probably  be  agreed  upon  is  that,  previous 
to  raising  the  level  of  the  loch  (to  meet  the  demand 
of  Glasgow  for  increase  of  its  already  great  water 
supply),  the  graveyard  shall  be  raised  so  as  to  form 
an  islet.  The  monuments  and  sculptured  stones, 
several  of  which  are  curious  and  of  some  little  historic 
interest,  will  remain  in  their  present  position.  The 
ruins  of  Rob  Roy's  farmhouse,  which  was  a  sub- 
stantial dwelling  of  two  storeys,  are  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  burying-ground.  The  con- 
templated desecration  of  the  graveyard  has  so  far 
roused  the  feelings  of  the  clan  as  to  lead  to  the 
resuscitation  of  the  Clan  Gregor  Society. 

Mr.  Quaritch  is  preparing  a  catalogue  of  books  in 
his  possession  relating  to  American  antiquities,  in- 
cluding the  chief  rarities  from  the  collections  of  the 
Mexican  antiquary,  Don  J.  F.  Ramirez,  of  Durango  ; 
the  French  anthropologist,  Alphonse  Pinart ;  and  the 
French  bibliophile,  Dr.  Court.  In  addition  to  the 
rarest  printed  books  relating  to  the  discovery  and 
settlement  of  America,  the  catalogue  will  comprise 
Mexican  picture-writings  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
early  MSS.  in  native  tongues  and  in  Castilian,  by 
Sahagan  and  others,  and  originals  and  transcripts  of 
the  more  ancient  reports  and  official  papers. 

The  beautiful  church  of  Acaster  Malbis  has  just 
passed  through  the  restorer's  hands.  It  is  a  unique 
and  very  beautiful  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  its 
period,  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
present  edifice  is  not  the  first  that  has  occupied  its 
site ;  fragments  of  Norman  sculpture  and  incised 
gravestones  built  into  its  walls  testify  to  its  having 
taken  the  place  of  a  former  and  probably  smaller 
church,  which  may  have  been  erected  circa  iioo.  In 
1348  the  vicarage,  together  with  several  others  and  the 
manor  of  Mavis  Enderby,  was  annexed  to  the  Abbey  of 
Newbo,  near  Grantham,  in  Lincolnshire,  by  Richard  de 
Malbis,  its  founder.  It  is  cruciform  in  plan  ;  each  limb 
of  the  cross  being  of  equal  dimensions,  and  the  inter- 
sections surmounted  by  a  small  spire  of  wood.  The 
windows  are  remarkable  ;  all  are  square,  those  in  the 
nave  and  transepts  being  divided  by  mullions  into  triplets 
of  narrow  lancets ;  the  west  window  contains  five  lights, 
and  the  eastern  seven,  while  the  gables  contain  small 
trefoils  and  quatrefoils.  Various  brackets  for  statues 
remain  intact,  together  with  a  piscina  for  each  of  the 
three  altars  the  church  formerly  contained.  In  the 
chancel  is  a  singularly  fine  effigy  of  a  mailed  knight, 
with  round  helmet,  a  sword  attached  to  his  belt,  and 
shield  upon  his  arm  charged  with  a  chevron  between 
three  hinds'  heads.  This  is  the  monument  of  Walter 
de  Malbis,  the  crusader.  Opposite  to  it  is  placed  a 
massive  slab  bearing  a  foliated  cross  of  great  beauty, 
well  preserved. 

The  Italian  Government  has  announced  its  intention 
to  publish  the  Leonardo  da  Vinci  MSS.  in  facsimile, 
those  in  France  being  in  the  course  of  publication.  It 
is  proposed  to  urge  our  own  Government  to  do  the 
same  for  the  Leonardo  MSS.  in  England. 

Some  extraordinary  prices  were  lately  paid  at  the 
Hotel  Drocot  for  old  coins  and  medals.  A  small  gold 
sou  of  the  Merovingian  period,  reign  of  Theodebert  I., 
brought  ;^28,  some  pieces  coined  at  Strassburg  in  the 


reign  of  Pepin  the  Short  went  for ^44,  while  a  "Carlo- 
man  "  was  sold  at  the  same  price. 

An  East  London  Antiquarian  Society  has  been 
formed  in  connection  with  Toynbee  Hall,  to  search 
into  the  past  history  of  East  London,  and  of  White- 
chapel  in  particular.  Visits  are  proposed  to  be  made 
to  buildings  of  interest  east  and  north-east  of  the  city 
wall,  and  also  to  outlying  districts  and  objects  of 
interest  elsewhere. 

The  Societe  des  Amis  des  Monuments  Parisiens, 
which  is  the  Analogue  of  our  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  Ancient  Buildings,  has  resolved  to  extend  its  opera- 
tions to  the  whole  of  France,  and  at  the  suggestion  of 
M.  A.  Guillon,  painter,  a  federation  has  been  formed 
of  the  provincial  learned  and  archaeological  societies, 
with  a  view  to  affording  a  more  efficient  protection  to 
national  antiquities  than  is  given  by  the  Commission 
for  Historical  Monuments.  The  Paris  Society  will 
serve  as  general  correspondent  for  the  provincial 
societies,  and  an  annual  congress  will  be  held  in  the 
capital. 

The  growing  importance  of  the  history  school  at 
Oxford  is  shown  by  the  foundation  of  historical 
societies  at  many  of  the  colleges.  The  most  recent  of 
these  is  at  Lincoln,  which  was  opened  with  a  paper 
by  Mr.  W,  W.  Fowler,  on  "  The  Progress  of  Histori- 
cal Study  during  the  Past  Century  in  Oxford." 

During  a  sojourn  of  some  length  in  the  remote 
island  of  Carpathos,  Mr.  J.  Theodore  Bent  was 
fortunate  enough  to  come  across  some  unopened  rock- 
cut  tombs,  curious  specimens  of  sepulchral  art,  which 
have  hitherto  been  supposed  to  have  been  entirely 
ransacked  in  former  ages.  Carpathos,  from  its  peculiar 
position,  has  remained  out  of  the  beat  of  exploration  ; 
it  is  a  long,  narrow,  mountainous  island,  with  danger- 
ous seas  on  either  side,  which  divide  it  from  Rhodes 
and  Crete.  In  ancient  times  it  had  four  cities,  three 
of  which  are  to  be  traced  by  inscriptions,  namely, 
Poseidonia,  Arkassa,  and  Bronkounti  ;  the  site  of  the 
fourth,  Msyros,  is  still  a  matter  of  speculation  between 
two  or  three  places  where  ruins,  but  no  guiding  in- 
scriptions, exist.  Of  these  Bronkounti  was  the  most 
considerable,  possessing  a  good  harbour,  a  breakwater, 
and  buildings  which  offer  traces  of  considerable  archi- 
tectural merit.  The  rocky  ground  about  these  ruins 
is  perfectly  honeycombed  with  tombs  of  greatly 
diversified  characters. 

Mr,  J.  H.  Round,  writing  to  the  AthencEum, 
announces  the  discovery  of  another  Caxton — Gower's 
"Confessio  Amantis"  (1483),  discovered  in  Mr. 
Round's  library,  in  his  house  adjoining  the  castle. 
The  volume  is  in  its  original  binding  (oak  boards 
covered  with  leather),  and  is  one  of  the  tallest  and 
broadest  copies  known,  measuring  no  less  than 
\2\  by  9:^.  It  is  unfortunately  imperfect,  wanting 
some  of  the  first  quaternion. 

A  committee  meeting  of  the  Pipe  Roll  Society  was 
held  on  May  ist,  under  the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Borlase, 
M.P.  Much  satisfaction  was  expressed  at  the  success 
which  the  scheme  has  met  with,  it  being  the  general 
impression  of  the  committee  that  the  forthcoming 
"Key  "  would  prove  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  sub- 
scribers. The  general  meeting  was  fixed  for  the  22nd 
of  June  next. 
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Messrs.  Puttick  &  Simpson  will  sell  the  first  part 
of  Mr.  Hartley's  library,  on  June  1st.  The  English 
topographical  books  are  arranged  under  counties. 
The  publications  of  the  Abbotsford,  Bannatyne,  and 
other  clubs  are  well  represented  ;  so  are  the  archaeo- 
logical societies,  both  London  and  provincial.  A 
copy  of  the  first  folio  Shakspeare  (i3|x  8^)  deserves 
notice  ;  and  several  of  Col.  Chester's  MSS. 

Some  coins  have  been  unearthed  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  St.  Helen's  Chapel,  in  Maidenburgh  Street, 
Colchester.  With  the  tradition  attached  to  this 
noted  chapel,  as  having  been  erected  by  Helena, 
mother  of  Constantine,  all  residents  are  fully 
acquainted.  Some  additional  strength  is  given  to  it 
by  one  of  the  coins  now  discovered  being  that  of 
Constantine,  with  the  scarce  reverse  of  the  Standard 
Bearer,  and  the  Emblem  of  the  Cross.  The  other 
Coins  are  those  of  Tetricvs  (a.d.  272)  and  of 
Caravsivs  (a.d.  289). 


Cortespontience, 


THE  THEATRE  AND  CURTAIN. 
lAfite,  p.  231.] 

I  am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Hall  for  calling  attention 
to  my  first  article  on  London  Theatres  ;  but  I  feel 
sure  that  when  he  reads  this  note  he  will  be  sorry 
that  he  did  in  so  sweeping  a  manner  proclaim  me  as 
mistaken  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  Theatre 
and  Curtain. 

A  few  lines  beneath  the  passage  alluded  to  there  is 
a  quotation  from  Mr,  Halliwell-Phillipps,  in  which 
their  position  is  clearly  indicated.  I  suppose  the 
melancholy  truth  is  that  Mr.  Hall  did  not  read  that 
quotation  (which  is  in  small  type),  and  to  which  my 
remarks  (unfortunately  in  large  print)  were  merely  a 
prelude. 

Herein  is  the  cause  of  my  offending.  Those 
remarks  of  mine  were  inserted  in  the  proof.  The 
slip  is  obvious.  For  "now"  read  "near,"  and  the 
passage  is  correct.  Not  no^u  High  Street,  Shoreditch, 
but  near  High  Street,  Shoreditch.  It  is  a  fact  that  I 
inserted  that  passage  from  an  apprehension  in  my 
mind  that  the  quotation  might  be  either  loosely  read 
or  skipped.  Mr.  Hall  has  verified  my  fears.  It  is  a 
pity  that  the  slip  occurred  (whether  my  fault  or  the 
printer's  I  cannot  now  say),  but  to  a  careful  reader  it 
would  be  quite  innocuous. 

T.  Fairman  Ordish. 


CARDINAL  MORTON. 
[^Ante,  p.  218.] 

The  following  is  a  letter  written  to  the  Jurats  and 
inhabitants  of  Hythe  by  John  Morton,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (A.D.  i486 — 1500)  and  Cardinal,  ap- 
parently signed  by  the  Cardinal  himself.  It  is  on  a 
small  piece  of  paper,  and  beautifully  written  : 

"  My  neighebours  I  comaunde  meu  nto  you  And 
wher  it  is  so  that  the  office  of  the  Baillewyke  of 
hythe  hath  be  unrightously  occupied  a  long  season 


passed  to  the  displeasure  of  God  and  farr  from  due 
order  and  good  rule  as  ye  knowe  well  Wheruponne 
ye  desired  me  at  yo'  last  beyng  at  Caunturbery 
withe  me  to  see  a  bettre  provision  for  you  on  that 
behalve  According  to  the  whyche  yo""  desire  I  have 
assigned  deputed  and  ordeyned  my  serot  John 
Mychell  this  berar  to  occupye  and  excercise  there 
among  you  the  said  office  Whome  I  pray  you  to  assist 
to  the  best  of  y''  powers  and  as  ye  shal  nowe  doo 
laufully  And  to  ber  unto  hym  y'  goode  wille  and 
fav'  onne  this  behalve  so  as  he  may  the  bettre 
thereby  occupy  the  said  office  of  baillewyke.  I  trust 
he  wolle  so  behave  hymself  in  the  excercising  of 
the  same  that  God  shalbe  pleased  And  every  manne 
reasonable  contented  with  hym.  ffrom  Knoll  the 
xxii.  day  of  Septembre  Jo.  Car"'  Cantuar.  bi " 

Addressed  :—" My   Neyghbours   the  Jurattes  and 
Inhabitantes  hyn  the  towne  of  Hythe." 

Original  in  possession  of 

George  Wilks, 

Town  Clerk  of  Hythe. 

27th  April,  1885. 


"  ANTIQUITIES." 
DORSET  V.  HANTS. 
\_Ante,  pp.  221-2.] 
I  hope  you  will  kindly  turn  to  this  subject  again,  and 
also  give  us  your  opinion  upon  it  as  promised. 

Your  readers  will  see  at  p.  219  of  my  work  what 
the  late  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  thought  of  it.  In 
working  out  my  argument  I  discovered  that  the 
minority  are  right  as  to  the  University  of  Oxford  not 
being  so  old  as  is  alleged. 

"Few  maybe  right, where  thousands  sometimes  err." 
It   arose  from   mistaking   Dorchester,   Dorset,   for 
Dorchester,  Oxfordshire. 

By  a  study  of  Kemble  and  Thorpe's  charters,  and 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  it  will  be  found  that 
Bishops  are  spoken  of  as  of  Dorset  considerably  earlier 
than  of  Hants  or  Oxon.  I  hope  to  clear  this  up  in  a 
second  edition. 

Chris.  Chattock. 


THE  WHITE  HORSE  AT  UFFINGTON. 

Permit  me  to  inquire  of  your  readers  who  have 
visited  the  White  Horse,  if  they  happened  to  remark 
the  similarity  in  appearance  which  the  hollow  imme- 
diately beneath  it,  locally  termed  the  "  Manger,"  bears 
to  a  Roman  amphitheatre  ? 

Having  visited  many  of  these  structures,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  upon  the  Continent,  and,  during  a  residence 
of  several  years  both  in  and  in  close  proximity  to  the 
Vale,  upon  frequent  occasions  noticed  this  Manger, 
I  last  year  revisited  it,  and  my  attention  was  again 
directed  to  its  appearance.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  un- 
questionably a  Roman  amphitheatre,  which  has 
hitherto  escaped  remark,  owing  no  doubt  to  nature 
having  assisted  so  largely  in  its  construction. 

The  "arena"  is  of  considerable  si/e,  larger  than 
most  I  have  seen  ;  flat,  level,  and  with  a  considerable 
depth  of  sandy  soil ;  it  is  contained  within  an  earth- 
work or  platform  some  six  feet  in  height,  but  of 
somewhat  greater  depth.     The  platform,  undoubtedly 
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the  work  of  man,  was  evidently  constructed  to  protect 
the  spectators,  as  it  forms  a  massive  and  sufficiently 
high  barrier  between  the  "  arena  "  and  the  spectators' 
seats,  which,  commencing  at  the  base,  rise,  tier  upon 
tier,  to  the  hill  top.  They  are  arranged  with  great 
precision  and  exactitude,  far  too  great  to  be  natural  ; 
the  distance  between  each  is  such,  that  a  person  may 
sit  with  comfort,  his  feet  resting  on  the  seat  or  step 
below.  These  seats  ran  parallel  for  a  considerable 
distance  round  the  slopes  forming  the  "amphitheatre," 
which  is,  as  frequently  occurs  in  this  country,  elliptical 
in  form.  \ 

Uffington  has  long  been  noted  for  the  Roman  camps 
in  its  immediate  vicinity,  but  until  last  spring,  when 
several  very  beautiful  tesselated  pavements,  together 
with  large  quantities  of  other  Roman  remains,  were 
uncovered  at  Woolstone.  hard  by,  it  was  not  surmised 
that  any  extensive  occupation  of  the  locality  had  been 
made  by  the  Romans.  This  is  probably  one  reason 
why  the  amphitheatre  has  not  hitherto  met  with 
recognition  as  such  ;  indeed,  an  argument  offered 
against  my  theory  is  that  there  would  be  a  lack  of 
spectators ;  nevertheless  the  objector,  a  well-known 
authority  upon  the  White  Horse,  admits  it  "ought  to 
have  been  an  amphitheatre." 

The  great  size  of  the  amphitheatre  can  hardly  with 
fairness  be  used  as  an  argument  against  my  theory, 
but  should  rather  weigh  in  favour  of  it.  I  submit 
simply  that  the  Romans  availed  themselves  of  a 
natural  formation,  which  would  immediately  suggest 
to  their  minds  an  amphitheatre,  into  which  they  con- 
verted it.  Surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  with 
the  facilities  offered  by  nature,  they  would  at  once 
proceed  to  such  an  erection,  demanding  comparatively 
but  a  small  outlay  of  time  or  labour. 

It  appears  probable  the  base  of  the  White  Horse 
Hill  served  as  a  movable  camp  or  halting  place  for 
the  soldiery  on  the  road  to  relieve  these  garrisons. 
If  so,  this  floating  population  would  at  times  contri- 
bute largely  to  increase  the  number  of  spectators. 
One  reason  for  this  supposition  is,  that  from  either 
Silchester  or  Dorchester  to  Cirencester,  or  vice  versa, 
the  distance  is  greater  than  could  be  accomplished  in 
one  day  without  a  forced  march  ;  but  with  Uffington 
as  a  central  halting-place,  the  long  journey  would  be 
nearly  equally  divided,  and  accomplished  without 
fatigue  or  distress.  The  convenience  in  utilizing 
Uffington  for  this  purpose  is  clearly  manifest,  while  a 
glance  at  the  map  will  show  not  only  its  adaptability, 
but  also  the  probability  that  such  a  selection  would  be 
made. 

The  road  traversed  from  Silchester  would  go  vi& 
Thatcham  and  Wantage,  now  scarcely  recognizable  ; 
that  from  Dorchester  being  the  Portway,  vid  Witten- 
ham,  Milton,  and  Hendred,  the  two  roads  joining  at 
the  foot  of  the  White  Horse  Hill. 

Such  in  brief  is  my  theory,  submitted  to  the  readers 
of  The  Antiquary  in  no  spirit  of  dogmatic  self- 
assertion,  but  with  the  desire  that  those  of  greater 
experience  than  myself,  who  have  made  such  matters 
their  study,  maybe  induced  to  examine  this  "Manger," 
and  pass  their  opinion,  favourable  or  otherwise,  upon 
my  suggestion. 

In  summer  time  the  grass  grows  luxuriantly  upon 
these  slopes,  and  by  it  the  seats  are  to  a  great  measure 
concealed ;  thus,  the  present  season,  before  the  herbage 


has  become  too  rank,  would  be  the  easiest  and  most 
fit  at  which  to  make  a  thorough  examination. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1884  many  articles 
indicative  of  Roman  occupation  were  uncovered  by 
the  plough  ;  the  district  offers  every  temptation  to  the 
antiquary,  who  will  find  himself  amply  rewarded  for 
whatever  time  and  labour  he  may  devote  to  the 
locality. 

Herbert  J.  Reid. 

Donnington,  Newbury,  Mar.  10,  1885. 


GAINSBOROUGH'S   BIRTHPLACE. 
\_Ante,  pp.  Ill,  231.] 

My  regret  at  having  been  the  means  of  conveying 
an  erroneous  impression  that  Fulcher's  Life  of  Gains- 
borough is  "  out  of  print,"  is  tempered  by  the 
reflection  that  such  readers  of  The  Antiquary  as 
may  be  interested  in  the  subject  may  now  learn  that 
the  book  is  still  to  be  had. 

I  may  plead  by  way  of  excuse  that  one  friend  who 
lent  me  his  copy,  begged  me  to  take  great  care  of  it, 
as  it  was  "out  of  print,"  and  another  assured  me  that 
he  had  recently  had  to  pay  an  enhanced  price  for  his 
copy,  having  been  told  that  the  book  was  no  longer 
obtainable. 

With  regard  to  the  assertion  that  the  plate,  repre- 
senting the  birthplace  of  Gainsborough,  was  an 
imaginary  view,  I  made  that  statement  upon  the 
authority  of  a  correspondent  at  Sudbury,  who 
apparently  spoke  from  considerable  local  know- 
ledge. (By  the  way,  he,  too,  observed  that  Fulcher's 
Life  was  out  of  print.) 

Having  again  consulted  him  upon  the  authenticity 
of  the  plate,  I  learn  that  the  house,  which  was  formerly 
the  "  Black  Horse,"  is  now  used  as  a  silk  warehouse, 
in  connection  with  Messrs.  Kemp's  business,  part  oif 
the  premises  being  converted  into  a  winding  and 
warping  floor.  The  house  is  of  red  brick,  and  there 
are  no  old  features  about  it.  The  front  and  interior 
have  been  modernized,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
it  is  a  new  house. 

No  doubt  the  plate  represents  the  style  of  houses 
in  the  street,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any 
contemporaneous  sketch  ever  existed,  nor  are  any 
old  prints  known  of  it.  According  to  an  old  map 
the  houses  extended  continuously  down  the  right  side 
of  the  street ;  in  the  drawing,  the  row  ends  with  half- 
a-dozen  cottages  from  Gainsborough's.  The  square 
chimneys  of  the  house,  with  projecting  brest- 
summers,  do  not  at  all  correspond  with  the  style,  nor 
does  the  fantastic  carving  round  some  of  the  windo-\vs. 
And  apropos  of  the  reliability  of  the  illustrations,  I 
may  add,  "  In  the  frontispiece  purporting  to  represent 
Gainsborough's  first  attempt  at  portrait  painting 
(which  occurred  at  Ipswich,  not  at  Sudbury).  Mr. 
Dupont  (who  was  well  kno^vn  to  my  informant)  has 
made  the  garden  into  a  large  park-like  enclosure  with 
cattle  and  forest  trees." 

In  the  face  of  these  statements,  I  think  I  may  fairly 
urge  that  the  omis  probandi  rests  with  any  one  who 
asserts  that  the  view  is  an  authentic  one. 

J.  J.  Foster. 

May  15,  1885. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
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CyESAR'S  CAMP  AT   AVARICUM. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  whether  any 
notice  has  been  published  of  the  traces  of  Caesar's 
Camp  before  Avaricnm,  brought  to  light  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  road,  parallel  to  that  from  Bourges 
to  Moulins? 

A  short  time  ago  I  was  at  Bourges,  tracing  the 
position  of  Avaricum  and  of  Caesar's  Camp,  on  the  neck 
of  high  ground  to  the  south-east,  from  the  top  of  the 
cathedral  tower.  Observing  this  road  cut  through 
the  position  where  the  camp  stood,  I  directed  my 
steps  thither,  and  presently  discovered  in  the  chalk  of 
which  the  ground  is  composed,  on  both  sides  of  the 
road,  a  V-shaped  depression  filled  with  the  red  soil, 
which  covers  the  chalk  to  a  depth,  on  the  surface,  of 
about  two  feet. 

I  take  this  to  be  the  outer  ditch  of  Caesar  s  Camp, 
which  would  appear  to  be  strongly  fortified  on  the 
side  from  which  it  was  liable  to  attack  from  the  army 
of  Vercingetorix.  The  depth  of  the  ditch  is  about 
ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  its  width  at  the  top  some 
fifteen  feet,  making  the  trench  almost  as  large  as  any 
Caesar  describes.  This  is  exactly  what  we  should 
expect,  as  his  men  were  busy  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  camp,  making  the  siege  works  against  the  wall  of 
the  town,  and  consequently  the  outer  side  of  the  camp 
would  need  such  protection. 

W.  C.  COMPTON. 

Uppingham,  May  14,  1885. 


PLAYDEN  CHURCH. 

In  the  parish  church  of  Playden,  near  Rye,  in 
Sussex,  is  a  very  singular  and  ancient  ladder  leading 
to  the  bell-chamber  in  the  tower.  The  sides  of  the 
ladder  are  of  oak,  and  the  steps  are  nailed  on  to  these 
sides  ;  it  consists  of  twenty-six  of  these  steps.  On  one 
of  the  sides  is  a  date  and  initial  letters.     The  date  is 

cut  in  this  form  in  raised  figures: — H  OqQ,  and 
the  initials  under  the  date  R  K  ®  G  F'  The 
qQ  is  considerably   worn   off ;    the     \  0  and  the 

initials  are  still  perfect.  Would  some  reader  of  The 
Antiquary  kindly  give  what  might  be  deemed  a 
correct  reading  of  this  date  and  initials  ?  The  question 

is,  if  the  O  after  the  1    is  intended  as  a  stop,  thus 

reading  one  thousand  and  eighty-six.  Local  antiquaries 
are  much  divided  as  to  the  arithmetical  value  of  the 
round  ©. 

The  church  of  Playden  (Domesday  "  Plcideu  ")  is 
mentioned  in  the  Survey  as  of  the  king,  1086.  The 
ladder  was  evidently  made  for  a  lower  tower  than  the 
present  one,  as  it  is  now  fixed  on  to  two  posts 
standing  in  the  ground,  and  requires  three  steps  of 
modem  make  to  enable  persons  to  get  on  to  this  old 
ladder.  Is  it  known  if  the  Domesday  Survey  Com- 
missioners ever  placed  their  initials  with  date  on  the 
property  of  the  king,  after  the  manner  of  the  broad 
arrow  /s\  of  the  Government  of  the  present  day  ? 
Thomas  Elliott. 

28,  Watchbell  Street,  Rye,  Sussex. 


DUPLICATE   BOOKS   IN   THE   BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 

\Ante,  vol.  x.,277;  xi.,39.] 

Mr.  Peacock's  valuable  letter  on  this  subject  effect- 
ually settles  the  general  question.  Of  course,  I  did 
not  mean  to  suggest  that  any  duplicates  of  importance, 
noted  for  variations  in  text,  or  for  special  bindings,  or, 
indeed,  for  anything  that  was  worth  their  retention, 
should  be  disposed  of.  But  when  a  scholar  of  Mr. 
Peacock's  position  urges  the  strong  plea  that  his  journey 
from  Lincolnshire  was  only  made  iiot  useless  by  the 
existence  of  duplicate  books  in  the  Museum,  there  is,  I 
must  confess,  absolutely  nothing  to  urge  in  behalf  of  my 
proposition.  Only  now,  however,  I  have  come  across 
an  entry  in  Mr.  Gray's  December  Catalogue  (Manches- 
ter), which  is  stated  to  be  "a  stamped  duplicate  from 
the  British  Museum."  The  book  is  No.  5,830,  Colonel 
Armstrong's  History  of  the  Bedford  Level,  1 722.  ^^^lat 
is  the  explanation  of  this  ? 

G.  B.  Leathom. 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  CUSTOMS  OFFICERS, 
1670. 

My  brother,  Mr.  Alfred  Niines  Tavare,  examining 
officer  Custom  House,  North  Shields,  Northumber- 
land, writes  to  me  the  following  note,  which  may  be 
interesting  to  some  of  your  readers  : — 

"  In  the  recent  bouleversements  at  the  Custom 
House  here  a  veritable  relic  of  the  past  was  unearthed : 
a  book  of  instructions  to  Customs  officers,  dated 
1670,  '  published  by  the  farmers  of  his  majesties 
customs  as  a  Direction  to  all  their  officers  concerned 
therein,  and  printed  at  the  Golden-Ball,  over  against 
the  Royal  Exchange,  in  Cornhill.'  Unfortunately, 
more  than  half  the  book  is  missing,  but  the  remainder 
is  in  a  veiy  fair  state  of  preservation.  Some  of  the 
goods  enumerated  are  almost  unrecognisable,  the 
articles  having  either  totally  dropped  out  of  use  or 
else  being  now  known  under  another  name.  What,  for 
instance,  may  be  buffins,  ryms,  barlings,  capravens, 
and  swarf?  The  spelling  is  remarkable — oyl,  oker, 
shoo,  cole,  tyn,  flox,  wooll,  corans,  raysons.  Pro- 
bably, however,  these  were  correct  at  the  time,  and 
our  modern  oil,  ochre,  shoe,  coal,  etc.,  are  corruptions. 
Vocat  is  used  for  viz.  Here  is  a  startling  item  : — 
'  Babies  head'  the  dozen  00s.  ooid.,'  sujjgestive  of  a 
desire  to  keep  down  the  rising  generation.  Hoods 
are  probably  meant.  There  is  a  quaint  air  about 
everything  in  the  book.  Montnouth  caps  for  sailers, 
demy  castor  hats,  horns  of  lanthorns,  kersie  wast- 
coats,  bowstaves,  leaver-cocks,  and  chaffing  dishes 
have  all  gone  with  the  men  who  used  them."" 

Frederick  Lawrence  Tavar£. 

23.  Thomas  Street, 

Cheetham  Hill,  Manchester. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  cannot  return  unaccepted  MSS.  unless  tliey  are 
accompanied  by  a  stamped  directed  envelope. 

Thompson  (J.  G.).  Weymouth.  The  article  you  wish 
for  is  to  be  found  ante,  vol.  viii,  p.  205. 

RUTTER  (Evan).     We  are  sorry  we  cannot  assist  you. 
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THE  ANTIQUARY  EXCHANGE. 


Cbe  antiquarp  OBrcfiange* 

Enclose  i^.  for  the  First  12  Words,  and  \d.  for  each 
Additional  Three  Words.  All  replies  to  a  number  should 
be  enclosed  in  a  blank  envelope^  with  a  loose  Stamp,  and 
sent  to  the  Manager, 

Note. — All  Advertisements  to  reach  the  office  by 
the  l$th  of  the  month,  and  to  be  addressed — The 
Manager,  Exchange  Department,  The  Anti- 
quary Office,  62,  Paternoster  Row,  London, 
E.C. 

For  Sale. 

A  few  old  Poesy  Rings  for  sale. — Apply  to  265, 
care  of  Manager. 

The  Subscription  to  a  Large  Paper  Edition  of 
Bibliotheca  Curiosa,  Collectanea  Adamantsea,  and 
Ritson's  Ancient  English  Metrical  Romances.  The 
whole  edited  by  Edmund  Goldsmid,  F.R.H.S.,  and 
many  parts  already  published.  The  purchase  of 
subscription  to  include  those  already  published,  to- 
gether with  those  to  appear. — Apply,  G.,  190,  care  of 
Manager. 

A  Copy  of  Gray's  Elegy.  Large  paper ;  only  50 
printed  ;  very  scarce  indeed.  Price  25s. — Apply  120, 
care  of  Manager. 

The  first  English  New  Testament.  Tyndale's  New 
Testament  in  English,  1525  ;  facsimiled  by  Francis 
Fry,  Esq.,  of  Bristol.  Only  151  copies  were  printed, 
and  as  the  stones  were  effaced,  no  more  can  possibly 
be  pi-oduced.  A  copy  of  the  above  valuable  reprint 
for  sale. — Apply  by  letter  to  W.  E.  Morden,  Lower 
Tooting,  London,  S.W. 

Copies  of  222  Marriage  Registers  from  the  parish 
book  of  St.  Mary's  Church  in  Whittlesey,  in  the  Isle 
of  Ely  and  County  of  Cambridge,  1662-72  ;  1880, 
10  pp.,  ly.  bd.  A  copy  of  the  Names  of  all  the 
Marriages,  Baptisms,  and  Burials  which  have  been 
solemnized  in  the  private  chapel  of  Somerset  House, 
Strand,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  extending  from 
1 7 14  to  1776,  with  an  index  and  copious  genealogical 
notes  ;  36  pp.  and  wrapper,  1862,  is.  6d.  Dr.  Robert 
Mossom,  Bishop  of  Derry,  with  a  bibliography  of  his 
works  ;  reprinted  with  additions  and  corrections  from 
the  Palatine  Note  Book,  by  John  Ingle  Dredge  (not 
published)  ;  1882,  12  pp.,  with  wrapper,  2s.  6d.  Dr. 
George  Downame,  Dishop  of  Derry,  by  Rev.  John 
Ingle  Dredge;  1881,  14  pp.  and  wrapper  (not  pub- 
lished), 2s.  6d. — 119,  care  of  Manager. 

Posthumous  Papers,  Pickwick  Club,  Paris,  1839, 
7^.  6d.  Hook's  Peter  Priggins,  Paris,  184 1,  3^.  6d. 
The  Chimes,  1845,  los.  Mugby  Junction,  is.  6d. 
Plutarch's  Lives,  8  vols.,  <,s. — T.  Forster,  Rawstorne 
Road,  Colchester. 

I  have  two  old  Oak  Chests,  nicely  carved,  for  sale. 
Sketches  and  particulars  from  S.  Carolgate,  Retford. 

Some  very  fine  old  Moui-ning  and  curious  Gold  and 
Silver  Rings  for  sale. — 282,  care  of  Manager. 

The  Antiquary,  first  and  second  vols.,  unbound. 
Four  bound  vols.  Salopian  Journal  and  Courier  of 
Wales,  1826  to  1 83 1,  1837  to  1841.  Evening  Mail 
(London),  half  year,  1820.  Drinkwater's  Siege  of 
Gibraltar,  1785. — W.,  Church-lane,  Bridgnorth. 

Punch,  A  complete  set  from  the  commencement 
in   1841   to   1881,  inclusive,  in  eighty-one  half-yearly 


volumes,  half  bound  in  leather. — T.  G.  Smith,  Bridg- 
end, Glamorgan. 

Choice  Illustrated  Works  at  low  prices  for  cash. 
Gray's  Elegy  (Lippincott,  1883),  4to,  artist's  edition 
India  proofs,  copy  No.  131  ;  500  only  printed,  of 
which  ICO  only  were  issued  for  sale  in  England. 
£2,  is.  nett.  Gray's  Elegy  (Elliot  Stock,  1884),  small 
4to,  large  paper,  50  copies  only  printed.  Very  scarce. 
£\  5J-.  nett.  Foxe's  Acts  and  Monuments.  9th 
edition.  London,  printed  for  the  company  of  stationers 
MDCLXXXiv. ;  3  vols  folio,  Very  good  tall  and  clean 
copy  in  half  leather.  £-1  ^s.  nett.  Hamilton  Palace 
Collection.  Priced  Illustrated  Sale  Catalogue.  4to, 
cloth.  Published  at  £2  2s.  ;  uncut,  £1  nett.  English 
Etchings  (Reeves).  Parts  i  to  12.  Good  impressions. 
Clean  and  new.  £\  \^s.  nett.  Apply  by  letter  only 
to  J.  Cleare,  Clapton  Pavement,  Lower  Clapton, 
London,  E. 

The  Manager  wishes  to  draw  attention  to  the  f cut  that 
he  cannot  undertake  to  forward  post  CARDS,  or  letters^ 
unless  a  stamp  be  sent  to  cover  postage  of  same  to 
advertiser. 

Wanted  to  Purchase. 

Dorsetshire  Seventeenth  Century  Tokens.  Also 
Topographical  Works,  Cuttings  or  Scraps  connected 
with  the  county. — ^J.  S.  Udal,  The  Manor  House, 
Symondsbury,  Bridport. 

Some  Account  of  St.Maiy's  Church,  Sutton  Valence, 
by  Charles  Frederick  Angell,  1874  ;  Memoii-s  of  the 
Parish  Church  of  Gillingham,  Kent,  by  Leach,  1868. 
— 272,  care  of  Manager. 

Carl  Werner's  Views  in  the  Holy  Land,  a  good  copy 
wanted,  and  a  fair  price  offered.  — Reports  by  Letter 
only  to  M.  W.,  care  of  Manager. 

Rambles  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  by  Henry  T.  A. 
Turmine  (native  of  Minster),  with  historical  notes  by 
Jas.  Bennett,  1843.  pp.  91.  The  Benefactor.  The 
Congregational  Economist.  Werner's  Views  of  the 
Holy  Land.  Stedman's  The  Victorian  Poets. — 119, 
care  of  Manager. 

Wanted  Ancient  Almanacs  antedating  1800.  Ad- 
dress stating  price  to  280,  care  of  Manager. 

Chafin's  Cranbome  Chase ;  An  Amateur  Angler, 
fine  copy ;  Folk  Lore  Record,  vols,  i,  2,  4,  5,  and 
parts  I  and  2  of  vol.  3  ;  Orlando  Furioso  ;  The  Poets' 
Harvest  Home,  being  one  hundred  short  poems  by 
William  Bell  Scott,  Elliot  Stock,  1882.— W.  E. 
Morden,  Lower  Tooting,  S.W. 

Shipley's  Views  in  The  South  Pacific,  MacLean 
Haynes'  Monumental  Brasses  ;  Mercer's  Narrative  of 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo  (a  good  copy)  ;  Hales'  Essays 
on  Tithes ;  McCall's  Hebrew  Primer. — M.,  care  of 
Manager. 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vols,  for  1847,  1849, 
part  2 ;  1855,  1856,  part  i.  W.  E.  Morden,  Lower 
Tooting,  S.W. 

Westcote's  Views  of  Devonshire.  Elliot  Stock, 
62,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 

Obiter  Dicta  (first  edition).  Days  and  Hours  in  a 
Garden.     First  edition.    J.  Briggs,  Sevenoaks. 

Turmine's  Rambles  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  Kent, 
i2mo,  1843.  East  Kent  Poll  Book  for  the  General 
Election  in  July  1852,  published  by  Whittaker  & 
Co.,  London.     191,  Care  of  Manager. 
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Academy  (Roj;al),  265-367. 

Acaster   Malbis,  Church  of,  Restoration, 

B76. 
Acropolis,  Discovery  at,  181. 
Adlam  (W.),  Birthplace  of  John  Locke,  183. 
Affiliation  of  Mediaeval  Boroughs,  143-147, 

233-239- 
Algoma,     Indian   Burying   Mounds   dis- 
covered, 83. 
Allerton  Church,  Leicestershire,  ii6. 
Alresford,  Remain  Remains  at,  178. 
American  Antiquities,  Catalogue  of  Books 

on,  276. 

Currency  (Early),  135. 

American  Antiquarian,  Review  of,  268. 
American  Journal  of  Arch4eology,  Review 

of,  268. 
Amphitheatre,  Roman,  191-195  ;  at.Uffing- 
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